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PREFACE. 

Dresden,  Nov.  16, 1865. 

It  is  now  about  four -and -twenty  years  since  I  first,  being 
then  somewhat  over  forty  years  of  age,  began  the  study  of  the 
Aenei^.  The  first  fruit  of  my  labors  was  a  translation  into  Eng- 
lish blank  verse  of  the  two  first  Books,  published  in  Dublin  in 
1845,  whilst  I  was  still  a  practising  physician  in  that  city.  Little 
satisfied  with  that  first  essay  of  my  prentice  hand,  I  threw  it 
aside  and,  having  in  the  meantime  left  ray  profession  and  being 
more  at  leisure,  began  a  new  translation  in  the  same  measure, 
only  to  be  as  little  satisfied  with  it  as  with  its  predecessor,  and 
to  throw  it  too  aside,  even  unpublished,  when  it  had  been  already 
printed  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  Book.  Still  I  was  not 
deterred,  and  began  anew,  and;  convinced  by  my  repe^ifted  failures 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  preserve  both  form  and 
substance,  and  at  the  same  time  warned,  by  the  ill  success  of  all 
who  had  preceded  me,  not  to  sacrifice  substance  to  form,  adopted 
the  sole  remaining  course,  viz.  that  of  sacrificing  the  Virgilian* 

♦  Not  in  ignorance  of  the  new  fashion  —  ^how  could  I  be  ignorant  of  a 
fashion  so  ostentatioasly  ^paraded  before  my  eyes  at  every  tnming?  —  but  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  best  authority  I  know  on  the  subject,  do  I 
adhere  to  the  long  established  practice  of  writing  Virgil  and  Virgilian,  not 
Vergil  and  Vergil ian.  The  opinion,  as  probably  true  as  it  is  rational,  which 
not  only  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  do,  but  assigns  a  good  reason  for  my  doing,  that 
which  I  was  of  myself  |^eviously  determined  to  do,  is  thus  modestly  put  forward 
by  Schuchardt,  VokaU&m  dug  VvlgarltUeins ,  vol.  2,  p.  58:  **Diefrage,  ob  der 
dichter  der  Aeneide  Virgil i us  oder  Vergilius  zu  schreiben  sei,  hat  auch  in 
nicht  philologischen  krciseti  ein  gcwisses  anfsehen  erregt    Die  Vergilianer  sind 
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form  on  the  altar  of  the  Virgilian  meaning^  and  so  at  last 
succeeded  —  as  I  was  then,  and  even  yet  am,  fain  to  believe  — 
in  representing  in  English  verse  —  errors  excepted  —  the  sense 
of  the  Aeneis  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  Book.  That  trans- 
lation, under  the  title  of  Six  photographs  of  the  heroic  times  (on 
account  of  its  diversity  of  form  I  did  not  honor  it  with  the  title 
of  translation ,  did  not  even  so  much  as  connect  it  in  any  way 
with  the  name  either  of  Virgil  or  the  Aeneis),  forms  part  of  a 
volume  printed  and  published  in  Dresden  in  1853  under  the 
title  of  My  Booh  Out  of  the  critical  and  analytical  investi- 
gations necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  that  work,  arose 
another,  printed  and  published  in  Dresden  in  the  same  year 
entitled  Notes  of  a  twelve  years*  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  first 
six  boohs  of  the  Aeneis,  a  work  which  in  its  turn  gave  rise  to 
another,  viz.  a  resume  or  abbreviation  of  itself,  which,  adapted 
to  a  periodical  and  translated  into  German  and  containing  much 
new  matter  and  many  corrections  of  the  old,  was  published  in 
the  Qottingen  PAtfofo^w«  in  1857,  under  the  title  of  Adversaria 
Virgiliana.  My  love  for  the  subject,  instead  of  diminishing, 
encreased  with  years,  how  much  owing  to  the  mere  influence  of 
habit,  how  much  to  the  approbation  with  which  my  labors, 
imperfect  as  they  were,  had  been  received  by  competent  judges 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  especially 
in  Germany,  how  much  owing  to  a  consciousness  of  the  daily 
increasing  facility  with  which  I  brushed  away,  or  imagined  I 
brushed  away,  from  my  author's  golden  letters  some  of  the  dust 
accumulated  on  them  during  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  centuries, 
I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  but  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  only 
with  increasing  love  and  zeal  I  have  since  1857  not  merely  re- 
wrought  the  whole  of  the  old  ground,  alteiyig,  correcting,  intro- 
ducing and  eliminating,  according  as  it  seemed  expedient, 
but  taken-in  the  entirely  new  ground  of  the  last  six  Books,  and. 


?.  Schults,  Progr.  von  Braunsberg  1855  {Quautiontim.  orthographica 
23  fg.  und  Conradfl,  Progr.  v.  Trier  1863  (Qu^^ttione^  Virgiiianae)  8. 
,  bekiUnpft  worden.  Letstorer  betont  mit  recht,  dass  Vergiliut  eine 
L  sei.  Doch  ist  sozugestehen ,  dass  aneb  ein  ursprtlnglich  nutikes 
lam  einiig  rechtmftssigen  namen  einer  familie  warden  konnte." 
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that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  work, 
increased  the  previously  very  imperfect  collection  of  variae 
lectiones,  by  the  insertion  in  their  proper  places  of  those  of  all 
the  first-class  MSS.  carefully  collated  by  myself  and  daughter 
in  two  journeys  made  to  Italy  for  the  express  purpose ,  and  of 
ten,  being  all  that  were  of  any  importance,  of  the  Paris  MSS. 

Neither  on  my  part  nor  on  that  of  the  publisher,  has 
commercial  speculation  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
work.  ^How  could  it?  or  where  are  the  crowds  ready  to  give 
gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  a  work  whijch  is  as  little  political, 
religious,  or  romantic,  as  it  is  little  useful  either  to  competitive 
examiner  or  competitive  examinee?  Still  less  has  the  work  been 
accommodated  in  any  respect  to  reigning  literary  fashion  or 
dogma,  or  one  word  of  it  written  to  suit  the  taste  of  powerful 
patron.  If  I  have  kept  clear  of  all  such,  rather  gilt  than  golden, 
trammels,  I  have  yet  not  felt  myself  free  to  gallop  immissis 
babenis.  On  the  contrary,  the  less  the  control  from  without,  the 
stronger  has  always  been  the  impulse  from  within,  (a)  never  to 
speak  uxitil  I  had  examined  all  that  had  been  already  said  on 
the  subject,  nor  even  then  unless  I  bad,  or  thought  I  had,  some- 
thing new  to  say,  (b)  never  to  leave  my  meaning  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  so  long  as  I  saw  a  possibility  of  making  it  clear 
by  further  explanation >  but  always  to  prefer  laborious,  old- 
fashioned,  and  even,  as  I  fear  it  may  sometimes  be  found,  tedious 
prolixity,  to  the  safe  and  easy  brevity  of  the  modem  professorial 
Cortina ;  (c)  never  either  to  take  or  quote  my  authorities  at  second 
hand,  but  always  directly  ex  ipso  fonte,  always  from  the  best 
editions  available  to  me,  always  at  full,  and  never  putting-off  the 
reader  or  student  hungry  for  the  living  bread  of  the  author's 
own  words,  with  the  indigestible  stone' of  signs  and  ciphers 
sometimes  wholly  imintelligible  except  to  the  party  employing 
them,  sometimes  rewarding  the  pains  of  the  decipherer  with 
cold  and  dry,  too  often  careless  and  incorrect,  references  to 
works,  or  editions  of  works,  which,  in  order  to  be  consulted,^ 
must  either  be  brought  from  distant  countries  at  a  great  e:spense^ 
of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  or  visited  in  those  countries  at  a 
still  greater.    Let  not,  then,  the  reader  complain  of  the  length 
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of  the  work  I  have  laid  before  him.  It  is  in  his  own  interest  and 
his  author's  it  is  long.  Whatever  any  individual  reader  —  for 
there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among 
readers — may  happen  to  find  too  long,  he  can  at  pleasure  curtail 
for  himself.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  found  it  less  easy  to 
lengthen  anything  I  had  curtailed. 

§n. 

The  omission,  from  my  Greek  quotations,  both  of  accents 
and  breathings,  will,  of  course,  be  remarked.  It  cannot  con- 
sistently be  complained-of  by  those  who  do  not  complain  of  the 
so  frequent  and  even  usual  omission,  no  less  by  my  more 
immediate  and  modern  than  by  my  more  remote  and  ancient 
compeers,  not  of  the  accents  and  breathings  only,  but  of  the 
very  words  themselves.  Those  who  cannot  or  will  not  read  my 
Greek  quotations  because  they  are  without  accents  and  breath- 
ings, have  in  these  quotations  what  they  never  have  in  the 
quotations  of  any  ancient  commentator,  and  seldom  have  in 
those  of  any  modern  one  anterior  to  La  Cerda,  or  even"  in  those 
of  La  Cerda  himself,  full  and  particular  references  to  the  places 
where  they  will  find  the  words  garnished-round  with  all  those 
schoolboy  scratchings,  all  those  grotesque  and  disfiguring  addi- 
tamenta  of  the  grammarians.  I  wish  I  could  refer  them  to  places 
where  either  inscriptions  or  papyri  or  first-class  codices  are  to 
be  found  so  bolstered-up.  Alas!  of  these  helps,  so  superfluous 
to  the  real  scholar,  not  one,  except  the  aspirate,  has  found  ad- 
mittance even  into  the  Herculanean  Academicians'  exposd  in 
Greek  minusctilae  of  the  Herculanean  papyri.  Readers  who  are 
still  dissatisfied,  may  e'en  remain  so.  I  decline  botli  the  trouble 
and  the  responsibility. 
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§m. 

I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  errors;  all  those  which ^  with 
the  advance  of  years,  increasing  power  of  discrimination,  and 
fresh-accruing  helps,  I  have  myself  been  able  to  detect  —  and 
their  name  is  legion  —  I  have  corrected.  The  legion  which, 
with  still  fresh-accruing  helps,  and  still  increasing  knowledge, 
remains  to  be  detected,  I  leave  for  connection  to  my  successors. 
The  work  is,  in  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  perfection,  never 
can  be  anything  more  than  an  approxima,tion,  the  contribution 
of  an  individual  to  a  general  fund.  iWho  shall  ever  define  not 
merely  the  precise  sense  of  all  the  debated  or  debatable  words 
of  a  great  poem  in  a  dead  language,  but  the  precise  connexion 
in  which  each  stands  with,  all  the  other  words,  near  or  remote, 
and  the  precise  allusion  which  it  may  make  to  then  present,  or 
then  past,  or  then  expected,  political,  religious,  philosophical, 
opinions  or  circumstances?  ^Who  shall  ever  say  in  which  of 
its  hundred  meanings  literal  and  metaphorical,  prosaic  and  poe- 
tical, each  debated  or  debatable  word,  in  a  poem  of  ten  thousand 
verses,  is  used  —  in  a  poem,  too,  written  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  a  man  living  under  a  different  regime,  a  different 
religion,  a  different  philosophy,  and  of  whose  circumstances, 
habits  of  life,  and  modes  of  thinking,  little  more  is  know;n  than 
can  be  scantily  gleaned  from  poems  in  which  he  seldom  breaks 
an  almost  bashful  silence  respecting  himself?  ^Who,  in  the 
conflicting  testimony  of  MSS.,  shall  even  so  much  as  say  whether 
the  very  word  itself  concerning  whose  meaning  we  are  debating, 
is,  actually  and  bona  fide,  Virgil's  own  word,  and  not  the 
bastard  changeling  of  some  copyist,  grammarian,  or  critic? 
^Even  in  the  rare  case  of  agreement  of  MSS.,  who,  in  these 
days,  can  be  sure  that  he  is  reading  Virgil,  that  he  has  not  in 
his  hand  a  manufactured,  supposititious  text?  (^who,  reading 
Virgil  at  the  present  moment  in  a  modern  edition  —  that  of 
Heyne,  suppose,  or  Wagner,  of  Thiol  or  Forbiger,  of  Jahn  or 
Ladewig,  of  Haupt  or  Ribbeck  —  has  the  least  suspicion  that 
the  "Paris"  he  finds  at  10, 705,  which  makes  so  perfect  and  easy 
sense,  which  fits  so  pat  into  its  plade,  and. which  he  is  informed 
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by  Pettier  is  the  reading  of  no  less  than  six  of  the  Paris  MSS. 
(viz.  Nos.  7925,  7926,  7927,  7930,  7931  and  8069,  as  they  stand 
numbered  in  the  Imperial  library),  is  not  from  the  hand  of 
Virgil,  does  not  exhibit  either  the  Virgilian  structure  or  the 
Virgilian  sense?  yet  this  word  which  has  so  unceremoniously 
ousted  the  old  "creat",  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  even  so 
much  as  one  of  the  six  Paris  MSS.  cited  by  Pettier  as  autho- 
rity for  it,  in  even  so  much  as  one  of  the  nineteen  other  MSS.  in 
which  I  have  made  special  search  for  it  (nine  of  those  others 
being  in  the  same  collection  with  the  six  cited  by  Pettier),  in 
even  so  much  as  one  single  edition  previous  to  the  appearance, 
in  1711,  of  Bentley*s  "praeclara  facilHmaque  lemendatio",  in  the 
arch-conjecturer's  notes  to  his  edition  of  Horace,  published  in 
that  year. 

Let  not  then  my  reader  lean  with  too  heavy  a  hand  on  the 
errors  he  may,  notwithstanding  all  my  care,  find,  or  think  he 
finds,  either  in  these  Remarks ,  or  my  previous  Voyage  or 
Adversaria  or  Photographs,  Let  him  not  point  with  too  scornful 
a  finger  at  striking  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  I  have  given, 
in  these  several  works,  of  one  and  the  same  passage.  Those 
accounts  were  written  at  different  periods  of  my  life  separated 
by  long  intervals  during  which  my  means  of  information  no  less 
than  my  modes  of  thought  were  undergoing  continual  change. 
There  never  yet  was,  there  never  can  be  writer,  who,  treating  the 
same  subject  for  a  long  series  of  years,  is  always  consistent  with 
himself,  continues  always  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  same  thing. 
It  is  a  moral  impossibility,  to  which  my  case  constitutes  no  ex- 
ception. Let  my  reader  bear  in  mind  this  impossibility,  when  he  finds 
meinmyFoya^cand -4rfv«r^artareading,defendingand  explaining 
"nixae**  (1,452)  and  in  my  Aeneidea  reading,  defending  and  ex- 
plaining "nexae".  A  long  interval  of  time,  many  years  elapsed 
between  the  two  contradictory  views  and  accounts.  At  the  time 
of  the  earlier,  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  Vatican  fragment,  was 
obliged  to  take  for  the  basis  of  my  argument,  the  dccount  of  the 
reading  of  that  MS.  as  given  (p.  170)  by  Bottari,  who  had  had  the 
MS.  in  his  hand.  At  the  time  of  the  latter,  I  had  had  the  MS.  in  my 
own  hand,  and  had-  satisfied  myself  that  Bottari  had  been  jde- 
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ceivedy  had  not  examined  with  sufficient  accuracy^  and  had  taken 
E  for  I;  and  that;  consequently;  my  earlier  view  and  argument 
rested  on  an  unsure  foundation,  and  must  be  renounced  in  favor 
of  an  argument  built  on  the  testimony  of  my  own  senses.  Let 
no  onO;  however ;  understand  me  to  mean  that  I  regard  such 
errors  as  trivial  or  venial.  They  are  derogatory  of  my  author, 
deceptive  of  my  reader,  doubly  deceptive  of  my  brother  commen- 
tator, who,  influenced  by  my  example  and  my  arguments, 
adopts,  disseminates,  and  perpetuates  them,  and  humiliatory  of 
myself;  but  they  are  unavoidable,  and  all  I  can  do,  and  I  do  it 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  is  candidly  to  acknowledge  them, 
as  soon  as  I  discover  them  myself,  or  am  made  aware  of  them 
by  another,  and  publish  my  acknowledgment  and  recantation  as 
widely  as  I  had  previously  published  my  mistake. 


§IV. 

The  vartae  lectiones  of  this  no  less  than  of  the  previous  work 
(Ttpelve  Years*  Voyage)  of  which  this  is  an  amplification, 
correction,  and  completion,  have  been  all  taken  personally  by 
myself  and  daughter.  In  all  the  important  MSS.,  one  of  us  has 
read  the  reading  aloud  and  the  other  taken  it  down  in  writing, 
which  writing  has  then  been  compared  by  both  of  us  with  the 
MS.,  and  only  after  such  comparison  marked  with  a  sign  that  it 
was  correct  In  most  cases  the  reading  so  taken  down  and 
marked  with  a  sign  as  correct,  has  after  a  number  of  years  been 
again  compared  with  the  MS.  and,  any  discoverable  error  having 
been  rectified,  again  marked  as  correct  The  readings  of  all  the 
importatit  MSS.  have  also  been  compared  both  by  my  daughter 
and  myself  with  the  quotations  of  them  by  Ribbeck,  and  the 
discrepancies,  rather  numerous  in  the  case  of  the  Medicean, 
rarer  in  that  of  the  other  MSS.,  noted,  on  the  spot 

I  divide  the  sources  of  my  vartae  lectwnes  into  three  cate- 
gories: (I)  MSS.  written  in  Roman  capitals;  and  on  account  of 
the  now  extinct  MSS.  cited  by  him,  Pierius;  (11)  MSS.  not 
written  in  Roman  capitals;  (III)  commentators  and  editors. 
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The  following  is  a  specification  of  the  MSS.  constituting 
the  first  category. 

(a)  The  lit.  Oallen  ttAgment;  in  the  Stiftsbiblio- 
thek  in  St.  Gallen;  discovered  by  Qdefonso  ab  Arx,  and  minutely 
described  by  Car.  G.  MtQler  in  his  treatise  de  codd,  Virgtlii,  qui 
in  Helvetica  bibliothecis  asservantur,  prefixed  to  the  Programme 
of  the  University  of  Bern,  1841;  described  also  by  Ribbeck, 
Prolegom.  p.  219.  This  fragment  consists  of  but  eleven  folios,  of 
which  seven  only  are  of  the  Aeneis.  It  is  partly  palimpsest 
and  its  capitals  bear  a  close  resemblance,  both  in  size  and 
shape,  to  those  of  the  Vatican  folios  of  the  so-called  Augustan 
MS.  The  two  characters  may  be  compared  in  the  Ribbeckian 
copies  (ProZej.  Tab.  2.)  of  the  specimens  given  of  them  by  Miiller 
and  Pertz. 

(b)  The  Terona  palimpsesl.  No.  40  (formerly  38) 
in  the  capitular  library  in  Verona;  being  the  palimpsest  "e  quo 
Angelus  Card.  Mai  in  lucem  dedit  Inter pretes  veteres  Virgilii;** 
described  by  Keil  (M,  V.  Probi  in  Vergil,  bucoL  et  georgic, 
commentarius,  (iccedunt  scholiorum  Veronens.  et  Aapri  quaest. 
Verg.  Fragmenta,  Halis,  1848);  by  Ribbeck,  who  gives  a  speci- 
men* of  the  character,  Proleg,  p.  226  and  Tab.  4,  and,  in  the 


*  In  this  specimen  methinks  I  recognize  an  old  acquaintance.  In  July  1865, 
the  year  previous  to  its  publication  by  Ribbeck  in  his  Prolegomena,  being  every 
day  in  the  capitular  library  in  Verona ,  engaged  in  the  collation  of  the  palim  - 
psest,  I  was  one  day  requested  by  the  librarian,  Honsignor  Oiuliari,  to  look  at 
and  ascertain  for  him ,  if  possible ,  to  what  part  of  Virgil's  works  belonged  a 
passage  which  he  had  just  had  copied  in  facsimile  by  an  artist  for  a  person  whom 
he  did  not  name.  Having,  and  not  without  some  difficulty,  deciphered  a  few 
words  of  the  passage,  abd  informed  Honsignor  Giuliari  that  it  was  in  the  Eclogues, 
and  the  copy  full  of  errors,  I  was  further  requested  by  him  to  correct  the  copy,  a 
request  to  which,  having,  in  my  own  collation  of  the  palimpsest,  received  from 
Monsignor  Giuliari  the  greatest  and  most  polite  attention,  I  acceded  at  once, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  returned  him  the  corrected  —  still,  no  doubt, 
on  account  of  the  almost  inextricable  complexity  of  the  double  writing  on  the 
very  much  stained  and  discolored  parchment,  far  froip  correct  —  copy,  the 
unrevised  and  therefore  still  less  correct  lithograph  of  which  I  think  I  recognize 
in  the  fourth  plate  of  Ribbeck's  Prolegomena  published  in  the  following  year. 
Incorrect  however  as  under  the  circumstances  the  lithograph  must  necessarily 
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*'Coramentarium  criticum"  of  his  edition  of  Virgil,  a  careful  col- 
lation of  the  text;  and  by  Ai^nold  HeiTmann,  who  also  gives 
the  scholia  and  a  specimen  of  the  character  both  of  the  text  and 
scholia  (Donaueschingen,  1869);  see  var.  lect  ad  illb  — *marti8, 
Aen,  1, 1 — 4  To  the  refusal  of  the  chapter  to  allow  me  to  apply 
reagents  to  several  not  yet  deciphered  folios  of  this  MS.  I  could 
make  no  objection,  the  MS.  having  been  in  many  places  irre- 
trievably injured,  even  rendered  permanently  illegible,  by  the 
manipulations  of  the  cardinal.  I  should  not  have  bestowed  so 
much  labor  on  this  MS.  if  I  had  not  been  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  remain  in  Verona,  and  so  had  time  at  my  disposal. 

(c)  TheTatican  ttagtnent^  commonly  so  called; 
in  the  Vatican  library;  marked  on  the  back,  3225;  described 
and  published  by  Bottari  (Antiqutsstmi  Virgiliam  Codicia  Frag- 
menta  et  Picturae  ex  Bibliotheca  VcUicana  ad  priscas  tmaginum 
formaa  aPetro  Sancte  BarthoU  incisae,  Romae,  1741);  described 

also  by  Ribbeck  (Prolegom.  p.  218);  bears  the  following  in- 
scription on  fly-leaf:  VmoiLii  fraqmenta  quae  primo  Io.  Ioviani 

PONTANI     FDERANT,     P08TEA    PeTRI    BeMBI    CaRDINALIS,     DETKDE 

FuLvu  Ursxni. 

(d)  The  Roman;  in  the  Vatican  library;  'antiquissimus 
Romanus'  of  Pierius;  marked  on  the  back,  3867;  described  by 
Bottari  (ubi  supra)  and  Ribbeck  (Bertcht  der  K&n.  Preuss, 
Akad.  der  Wissensch.  1854,  p.  36  and  Prolegom,  p.  226).  In 
this  MS.  there  is  a  point  after  every  word,  except  the  final  word 
of  the  verse,  from  the  beginning  as  far  as  the  90th  verse  of  the 
fifth  Book,  inclusive: 

OBSTIPVITVISV AENEAS  ILLEAGMINELONGO 


be,  and  as  Arnold  Herrmann  (ubi  supra)  informs  us  it  actually  is,  it  may  serve  to 
afford  the  reader,  who  is  i^t  the  pains,  first  to  write  over  the  letters  a  nearly  equa, 
number  of  Latin  letters  of  the  ninth  century  of  about  the  same  size ,  and  then 
when  these  letters  have  become  dry  and  thoroughly  seasoned ,  to  sponge  and  let 
dry,  and  sponge  and  let  dry,  the  whole  specimen  thrice  over  with  a  strong  infusion 
of  coffee  previously  shaken  up  in  an  inkbottle  along  with  the  dreg^  of  the  ink,  a 
sufficiently  vivid  notion  both  of  the  uninviting  aspect  of  the  palimpsest,  and  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  by  those  who  are  hardy  enough  to  undertake 
the  exploration  of  this  literary  north-west  passage. 
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After  this  verse  the  points  are  discontinued  and  never  occur 
again  except  in  the  editorial  verses  prefixed  to  each  Book.  The 
only  points  which  are  used  after  the  above  mentioned  verse,  are 
the  point  in  place  of  VE  in  the  word  QVE  (thus:  Q),  and  the 
point  in  place  of  VS  in  the  syllable  BVS  {thus:  B)  The  points 
which  occur  after  every  word  regularly  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Aeneis  and  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  volume  as  far  as 
the  90th  verse  of  the  fifth  Book,  have,  I  think,  been  added  by 
some  student  of  the  MS.  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
separation  between  adjoining  words.  Two  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  supposition,  besides  the  argument  of  their  sudden  cessa- 
tion and  their  non-recurrence,  are,  first,  the  different  color  of 
the  ink,  generally  darker  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  MS.,  and, 
secondly,  the  circumstance  of  their  never  occurring  after  the  last 
word  of  the  line,  plainly  for  the  reason  that  there  the  separation 
fit)m  the  next  word  is  evident  without  such  help.  To  which  may 
be  added  that  these  points  are  placed  so  unskilftilly  as  to  inter- 
vene between  the  QVE  and  the  word  to  which  it  is  appended, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  divide  a  word  so  as  to  form  a  word 
with  a  different  sense  out  of  one  part,  and  a  new,  and,  of  course, 
wholly  unsuitable  word,  out  of  the  remaining  part  and  the 
following  word  compounded  together;  ex.  gr.,  at  verse  675  of 
the  first  Book  the  words,  as  distinguished  by  the  pointing,  are 
IVNONIAVERTANTand  atv.248,  SVPERARETIMA  VI 
(e)  The  Palatine;  in  the  Vatican  library;  marked  on 
the  back,  1631;  described  by  Bottari;  also  by  Ribbeck  (ubi 
supra);  bears  the  following  printed  inscription  on  fly-leaf: 
Sum  db  Bibliotheca  quam  Heidelbebqa 
capta,  8p0lium  fecit,  et 
P.  M. 

GrEGORIO  XV 
TrOPHAEUM  MI8IT 

Maximilianus  utriusque  Bavariae  Dux  etc. 

S.  R  I.  Archidapiper  et  Princeps  Elector. 

[coat  of  arms] 

anno  ChRISTI  ClODCXXIII. 

(/)  The  HedlceAn;  in  the  Laurentian  library,  Florence, 
except  the  folio  containing  from  lAMQUEADEO  verse  585, 
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to  QUADRIGAE  v.  642  fmclusive)  of  the  eighth  Book,  which 
folio  is  in  the  Vatican,  appended  to  the  Vatican  fragment. 
Concerning  this  codex,  Mabillon  {de  re  ckplomaeica,  ed.  2 da, 
p.  352)  thiis  observes:  'Tuit  olim  iste  codex  Rodulfi  Pii  Cardi- 
nalis  Carpensis  sub  Paulo  III.  Pont.  Max.  Deinde  ab  ipso 
legatus  Bibliothecae  Vat. ,  attestante  Aldo  juniore  in  pagina  22 
orthographiae  suae  in  haec  verba:  .  .  .  'Qui  liber  quidem  asser- 
vabatur  a  Rodulpho  Pio  Cardinale  Carpense;  nunc  Bibliothecae 
Vaticanae  ab  eodem  testamento  legatus,  ubi  sit  plane  ignore ; 
nee  enim  eum  video  in  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  custodiri,  et  opinor 
ab  aliquo  furto  surreptum\"  Foggini's  admirable  facsimile  of 
this  MS.  (Florence,  1741),  a  stupendous  monument  of  pains- 
taking industry,  and  which  should  render  its  author's  name  dear 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Virgilian  criticism,  is  not,  however, 
so  absolutely  perfect  that  it  may  be  implicitly  relied-on  as 
everywhere  exactly  representing  the  prototype,  and  those 
critics  who  have  put  forward  the  readings  of  this  facsimile  as 
the  readings  of  the  Medicean  MS.,  have  not  infrequently,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  course  of  these  Remarks, 
both  been  deceived  themselves  and  deceived  their  readers. 
Among  the  critics  who  have  extensively  quoted  after  this  easy 
fashion  not  the  Medicean  only  but  the  other  first-class  MSS. 
also,  a  conspicuous  place  is  occupied  by  Heyne,  Wagner,  and 
Conington,  not  one  of  whom  ever,  even  so  much  as  once,  saw 
either  the  Medicean  or  any  other  first-class  MS.  of  Virgil.  Ex- 
cept with  respect  to  the  Medicean  MS.,  Ribbeck  is  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  these  easy-going  critics.  He 
has  visited  Italy,  and  applied  both  skill  and  labor  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  archives,  and  all  that  is  required  to  render  the 
"Commentarium  criticum"  of  his  edition  of  Virgil  an  invaluable 
repertory  of  the  readings  of  the  Vatican,  Roman,  Palatine, 
and  St.  Gallen  MSS.;  of  as  much  of  the  Verona  MS.  as  he  was 
'  able  to  'fish  out'  without  the  help  of  reagents,  and  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  time  prescribed  by  the  chapter; 

ProUgom.  p.  227 :  *'qamntnm  oullis  mdhibitis  medicmmentis  temporis  a 
cftDonicis  pennissi  angustiis  coercitus  expiscari  potni."  (tiescio  quid 
tetrum  exsibilavit,  quod  postea  Latinum  esse  affirmabat) 
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of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  readings  of  the  Augustan,  quoted 
confessedly  from  the  wholly  unreliable  Pert^  C^cui  tamen  nee 
de  textu  meo  nee  de  ceteris  libris  testanti  fides  habenda  est" 
Prolegom,  p.  265,  n.);  of  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
readings  of  the  Medicean,  taken  directly  from  that  MS., 

*  Benefit  der  Kim.  Preus$.  Ahad.  der  WiaaenBch.  1854.  p.  36 :  **  Der  muhe 
einer  durchgilngigen  revision  de?  Mediceus  wurde  ich  unfreiwillig 
I  durch  die  Ungstlichkeit  des  bibliothecars  ttberhobeo,  der  nur  ge- 
,  statten  wollte  unter  seinen  augen  und  mit  seineu  handen  einzelne 
I  seiten  .  .  aufzuschlagen.  Doch  babe  ich  den  codex  an  mebr  als  100 
'  aosgewfthlten  stellen  genau  geprUft  und  iiberall  die  seugnisse  von 
Foggini  best&tigt  gefunden."  Prolegom.  p.  220:  **cam  enim  integrum 
codicem  conferre  mihi  non  fueril  permissum ,  inspectis  aliquot  locis 
debui  contentus  esse." 

and  of  a  residue  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  readings  of  the 
same  MS.,  taken  at  second  hand  from  Foggini,  iH  the  addition 
to  five  thousand  nine  hundred  J/s  of  an  equal  number  of  Fogg.Sf 
thus:  M (Fogg.);  or,  which  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  the 
elimination  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  Mb  and,  substitution 
of  as  many  Fogg.s.  Not  that  the  copy  from  which  these  quo- 
tations have  been  taken  is  not,  very  generally,  correct  —  having 
myself  compared  it  with  the  original  in  four  hundred  and  forty- 
two  places,  I  have  found  it  to  vary  in  no  more  than  twenty- 
seven  —  or  that  the  Virgilian  text  itself  is  likely  to  be  very 
injuriously  affected  by  the  publication  even  of  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  quotations  of  the  Fogginian  copy,  as  so  many 
quotations  of  the  Medicean  MS.,  or  that  the  cracked  and  rotten 
reed  relied  on  by  Conington,  Schuchardt,  Ellis,  and  so  many 
others,  to  whom  the  Ribbeckian  collation  of  Foggini  is  the  Me- 
dicean MS  itself, 

-  Conington ,  ad  6,  452 :  ** With  Ribbeck  1  have  recalled  'umbras',  the 
reading  of  Heyne,  supported  by  Rom.,  Pal.,etc.,for*umbram'  Med.,  etc." 
Id.  ad  7,  21 1 :  **It  now  appears  from  Ribbeck  that  all  the  uncials  [me] 
(fragm.  Vat.,  Med.,  Pa).,  Rom.)  read  *auget\  and  all  *numerum\  except 
perhaps  Pal.,  which  has  *numerum'  altered  into  *nnmero'."  Id.  ad  7, » 
267:  "all  Ribbeck's  MSS.  give  *huic'."  Id.  ad  9,  61 :  **'0  luvenes',the 
reading  before  Heins.,  is  found  in  none  of  Ribbeck's  MSS."  Id.  ad  9, 
109:  ** 'Sacris  ratibus',  the  order  before  Heins. «  is  found  in  none  of 
Ribbeck's  MSS."  Id.  ad  9,  122:  "This  line  is  omitted  in  all  Ribbeck's 
MSS."     Id.   ad  9,  126:  "'Torno  fiducia  cessit'   is  the   order  of  all 
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Ribbeck's  MSS/'  Id.  ad  9,  132:  '''In  manibiis  Dostris',  the  order 
before  Heins.,  is  found  in  none  of  Ribbeck's  MSS.'\  and  so'Conington 
ad  infinitum,  always  quoting,  as  his  ultimate  authority,  Ribbeck's 
MSS.,  the  principal  one  of  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  except  in  respect 
of  one  hundred  readings,  no  MS.  at  all,  but  only  a  printed  edition. 

Schuchardt,  Vohalismua  des  VxtlgdrlateinSy  vol.  1,  p.  12:  "Nach- 
folgendes  verzeichniss  enthSlt  die  von  mir  gebrauchten^  Sltesten 
bandschriflen,  voUst&ndige  und  fragmentarische : 


des  Virgil, 


Vaticanus, 

Sangallensis  (Palimpsest), 

ifedicens, 

,  Palatinus, 
Romanus," 

Vcronensis  (Palimpsest), 
in  der  Ribbeck'schen  ausgabe." 

Ellis,  Excurs.  ad  Catull.  (Oxford,  1867.  p.  344):  "Ex  Vergili 
Ribbeckianis  haec  constant  ....  ex  his  locis ,  quorum  sex  priores 
flagrare  pro  tin'  ponunt,  duo  posteriores  pro  redolere^  fragrare 
duplici  r  scriptum  exhibet  M  [Mediceus]  bis,  Aeti.  9,  72,  Aen.  1,  436 
[440]  ....  fraglantia  Mediceus  et  Schedae  Vaticanae  O.  4,  169, 
flagrantia  Aen.  1,  436  \440\  Mediceus  Romanus  Schedae  Vati- 

^  canae  omnes  habent  a.  m.  pr." . 

does  not,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  help  through  the  slough 
as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  sound  and  without  flaw,  but  that 

*  Nothing  ia  farther  from  Schuchardt**  mind  than  any  intention  of  deceiving  his  readera, 
of  leading  hla  readera  to  think  that  he  liaa  ever  had  in  Us  lianda,  or  even  ao  much  aa  aeen, 
any  one  of  the  Vlrgilian  MSS.  which  he  here  atatea  in  ao  ezpreaa  terma  he  liaa  uae  d:  "die 
von  mir  gebrauchten  EUeaten  liandaohriflen."  Had  he  had  any  auch  intention  he 
woald  not  have  anbjoined:  "in  der  Ribbeck'achen  aaagabe,"  The  addition  of  theae  worda, 
lesa  explanatory,  indeed,  than  pointblank  contradictory,  of  hia  immediately  preceding:  "die 
von  mir  gebraachten  iUtesten  bandachriften/*  ezoneratea  the  highly  reapected  philologiat 
from  all  blame  except  that  of  confuaion  of  style ,  exactly  as  the  expreastona  of  Oonington : 
''Ribbeck'a  curaivea,*'  and  "Ribbecka  ondals"  (expreaaiona ,  by  the  way,  which  ahow  that 
Conington  did  not  alwaya  know  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terma  he  waa  naing)  exonerate 
ttiat  critic,  --  aatiafactorily  prove  that  that  .critic  did  not  intend  Ida  readera  to  understand 
his  quotatlona  of  the  Medicean  and  other  MSS.  of  Virgil,  to  be  qaotationa  made  by  himaelf 
peraonally  and  directly  from  thoae  MSS.,  bat  only  to  be  qaotationa  made  by  others,  and  ac- 
eepted  by  him  and  republiahed  aa  readlnga  of  the  respective  MSS.  Neither  critic  practiaea 
deception;  both  critica  confound,  in  worda  at  leaat,  if  not  in  thought  also,  actual  readings 
of  HSS.  witfi  readinga  which  —  fonnd,  or  aaaerted  to  be  found,  in  MSS.  by  certain  original 
eollatora  —  have,  in  their  tranimiaaion  from  critic  to  critic,  aoffered  ao  much  by  varioaa 
accidenta  aa  aometimea  to  be  no  more  recognisable  than  waa,  in  old  timea,  the  Fiery  Cross 
of  a  Scandinavian  or  €hMlic  riaing,  when  it  arrived  charred  and  aemi-extlngnlahed  at  aome 
remote  John  o*  Oroat'a,  or  than  ia  at  preaent  the  telegram  which  haa  left-behlnd  something 
or  taken-ap  aomethipg,  or  both  left-behind  aoroething  and  taken-np  aomething  a(  every 
atatlon  fTom  which  it  haa  been  re- forwarded. 
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to  publish  five  thousand  nine  hundred  quotations  of  a  mere 
copy,  no  matter  how  correct,  as  quotations  of  an  original  — 
especially  of  an  original  with  which,  on  account  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  it  is  guarded,  it  has  become  accprding  to  our  critic's 
own  testimony  (see  above),  all  but  impossible  to  confront 
either  copy  or  quotations  —  is  to  undermine  the  foundationfe 
not  only  of  all  criticism  but  of  testimony  itself.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  interest  of  Virgil,  in  the  interest  of  Virgilian  criticism,  in 
the  interest  of  all  criticism  and  even  of  truth  itself,  these  five 
thousand  nine  hundred  quotations  should  be  acknowledged  to 
be,  not  of  the  so  inaccesible  MS.  but  of  the  printed  and  publish- 
ed Fogginian  copy,  —  such  acknowledgment  is  due  scarcely 
less  to  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  copyist  himself,  whose 
ignored  labors  have  furnished  Ribbeck  with  his  whole  Medicean 
collation  save  of  one  hundred  places,  and,  tlirough  Ribbeck, 
poured,  not  on  Conington,  Ellis  and  Schuchardt  only,  but  on 
the  whole  literary  world,  such  a  flood  of  ostensibly  no  more 
than  once,  in  reality  twice  refracted  light. 

This  is  the  first  indispensable  step.  The  second,  scarcely 
less  required  in  the  interest  of  Virgilian,  than  this  in  the  interest 
both  of  Virgilian  and  general  criticism,  is  to  remove  from  the  colla- 
tion not  merely  of  the  Medicean  but  of  all  the  other  MSS.  all  that 
vast  syrtis  of  orthographical  varieties  by  which  a  sufficiently 
scanty  gleaning  of  varieties  affecting  the  sense,  has  been  swamped 
and  overwhelmed  almost  as  effectually  as  the  memorable  half- 
pennyworth of  bread  by  the  whole  two  gallons  and  more,  of  sack. 
Not  that  these  orthographical  varieties  have  not  their  own 
proper  value ,  but  that,  not  affecting  the  Virgilian  sense ,  they 
are  a  mere  incumbrance  in  an  edition  of  Virgil,  and  should  be 
relegated  to  their  own  proper  place:  a  disquisition  on  the 
practice  and  principles  of  Latin  orthography.  Let  the  editor 
and  critic  of  Virgil  study  the  practice  and  principles  of  that 
art  in  inscriptions  and  manuscripts,  if  he  have  access  to  them,  or, 
if  he  have  not,  in  the  treatises  of  Curtius,  or  Corssen,  or  Fleck- 
eisen,  or  Schuchardt,  or  wherever  else  there  is  information  to 
be  found  concerning  them,  and,  having  made  himself  master  of 
the  subject,  adopt  for  his  edition  of  Virgil  that  system  which 
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Beems  to  him  most  suitable,  either  that  popular  system  hallowed 
by  the  use  of  the  Alduses,  Stephenses,  Heinsiuses,  and  Elzevirs; 
or,  following  tfce  example  of  Philip  Wagner,  an  eclectic  system 
of  his  own;  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  let  his  Virgil  like  Foggini's, 
represent  the  precise  orthography  of  the  scrivener  of  one  selected 
MS.  (happy  for  him  if  its  scrivenery  be  all  by  one  hand,  not  by 
two  or  three  hands,  each  of  which  follows  a  different  system!), 
but  let  not  the  editor  and  critic  of  Virgil,  forgetting  both  Virgil 
and  criticism,  and  turning  himself  into  a  teacher  of  Latin  or- 
thography, and  his  edition  of  Virgil,  into  a  Latin  ^Universal 
Spelling-book',  distract  and  offend  the  more  sedate  of  his 
readers,  and  set  the  more  volatile  a-laughing,  hy  the  nota-bene 
at  every  recunrence  of  the  thousand-and-one-times  recurring 
*haud',  ^sed*,  and  'atque',  that  in  such  and  such  manuscripts  the 
Tiaud'  is  spelled  'haut',  the  'sed'  'set',  and  the  'atque'  'adque*. 
The  omission  of  this  huge  mass  of  paltry  orthographical  farrago, 
will,  on  the  one  hand,  set  the  reader  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
attention  from  the  orthography  —  observe,  not  of  Virgil  ^jfor 
what  editor  or  what  MS.  has  ever  pretended  to  giv^  Virgil's 
own  orthography  of  even  so  much  as  one  single  word?  but 
from  the  orthography  of  scriveners  and  editors,  to  the  structure, 
meaning,  and  relation  not  only  to  each  other  but  to  the  whole 
poem,  of  Virgil's  sentences  spelled  no  matter  on  what  system; 
while  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  the  vast  space  at  present 
occupied  by  extraneous  matter,^  open  for  that  equal  bulk  of 
various  readings  (as  opposed  to  various  spellings)  the  absence 
of  which  from  Ribbeck's  Virgil  is  so  much  to  be  deplored  by 
all  who  are  'desirous  of  arriving  at  a  right  imderstanding  of 
Virgil's  meaning;  and  should  few  or  none  of  the  lacking  various 
readings  (as  opposed  to  various  spellings)  be  forthcoming,  will 
at  least,  by  reducing  four  large-paper  octavo  volumes  to  three, 
diminish,  by  one  fourth,  not  alune  the  labyrinthine  intricacy  but 
the  clumsiness  and  cost  of  the  work.  So,  here  with  the  pitch- 
fork, and  out  with  the  whole  mass  to  the  dunghill,  though  the 
ejectment  move  Virgilian  jobbers  and  new -edition  mongers 
even  to  tefkrs.  The  vile  commercial*  crew!  I  '11  —  No;  I  '11  not 
exhibit  you  clinging  about  your  critic's  knees,  crying  aloud  to 
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him  for  help,  and  kissing  the  well  known,  much  ti'usted  hand. 
Ah !  if  he  would  only  spurn  you  like  curs  out  of  his  way ,  and 
never  again  be  your  cat's-paw  to  degrade  the  'divinum  opus', 
the  lliade  mains  opus',  not,  even  in  the  cradle  and  swaddling 
clothes  of  the  Renaissance,  degraded  below  a  puerile  study  of 
words  and  phrases, 

-  J7eyne,  vol.  4,  p.  670  (de  Virg.  edd.):   "Inter  haec  per  familimre  Com- 
mentum  Herm.  Torrentini,    subinde  repetitum,  depressa  est  Virgilii 
.  lectio  ad  puerile  verborum  et  phrasium  studium." 
into  the  more  than  puerile,  the  infantile  study,  how  words  and 
phrases  are  to  be  spelled.     Diis  aliter  visum. 

But  what 's  this?  The  vast,  waste  and  barren  syrtis  of 
Ribbeck's  orthographical  varieties  is  passed,  and  yonder  before 
us  opens  the  splendid  mirage  of  his  conjectural  emendations. 
Verily,  as  U  is  written. 

In  the  wilderness  shall,  burst  forth  .waters, 

and  torrents  in  the  desert, 

and  the  glowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool. 

I  see  island -dotted  seas  and  lakes,  sailed -on  by  lateen-rig- 
ged vessels  and  reflecting,  in  their  calm  bosoms,  bordering 
woods,  mountains,  temples,  castles, and  rosy  overhanging  skies; 
I  see  rosy  overhanging  skies  reflecting  clear  waters  and  lateen- 
rigged  vessels  and  bordering  woods,  mountains,  temples,  and 
castles;  and  Ribbeck,  gigantic  in  the  midst,  building  —  no,  not 
temples,  not  castles,  but  'capsi'  for  those  twelve  wild  swans  you 
see  wheeling  round  and  rouni,  high  above  him  in  the  air,  and 
not  minding  either  him  or  his  'capsi'.  What  a  pity  so  much 
well  meant  labor  should  be  lost!  Is  he  deaf  and  doesn't  hear 
their  singing?  or  is  it  possible  he  doesn't  know  that  singing 
swans  never  live  in  'capsi'?  And  now  the  'capsi'  are 
finished  and  the  swans  have  flown  away,,  no  one  knows 
whither,  and  Ribbeck,  nothing  daunted,  is  as  intent  on 
a  search  for  Aeneas's  twentieth  ship,  as  he  was  just  now 
on  building  ^capsi'  for  twelve  wild  swans;  and  success  at 
last  —  at  long  and  last,  for  we  Inust  go  to  his  Epilegomena 
(published  four  years  after  the  last  volume  of  his  work  and  per 
anachronismum  cntituled  Prolef/omena)  p.  68  for  it  -•  crowns 
his  indomitable  courage,  perseverance,  and  energy:   It  is  not 
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Orontes's  ship  —  that  is  to  say,  the  nineteenth  ship  of  Aeneas 
—  which  the  wave  whirls  round  thrice,  and  the  rapid  sea- 
vortex  devours,  but  Qrontes's  ship  gets  the  polite  go-by  and  is 
left  to  swim  or  sink  as  it  likes ,  while  it  is  another  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  twentieth  ship  of  Aeneas  —  which  the  wave  whirls  round 
thrice  and  the  rapid  sea-vortex  devours;  and  no  matter  how  the 
MSS.  ciy  out  uno  ore,  "you  lie,  you  lie",  and  "shame!  shame  !' 
it  is  the  twentieth,  not  the  nineteenth  ship  of  Aeneas  which  is 
devoured  by  the  vortex,  and  Virgil  wrote  not  411am'  but  'aliaml 
Heed  them  not,  Ribbeck.  Nobody  knows  better  than  you  what 
rude,  spoil-sport,  impertinent  minxes,  what  downright  maenads, 
those  same  MSS.  are,  and  how  the  malicious  pleasure  they  take 
in  pulling  down  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  pains  it  has  cost  to 
build  up.  Heed  them  not,  Ribbeck.  Your  conjectural  emenda- 
tions defy  them ;  are,  none  of  them,  least  of  all  this  'aliam',  of 
that  gross,  substantial  nature  which  alone  is  subject  to 
dissolution: 

the  clond-capped  towers,  Hie  gorgeous  palaces, 

the  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

ft 
the  very  codices  themselves  dissolve, 

and,  like  an  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

leave  not  a  wreck  behind, 

but  your  conjectural  emendations  shall  not  dissolve.  Intellectual 
spiritual,  ethereal,  imaginary,  irresolvible  into  elements,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  them  either  to  go  to  pieces  or  dissolve 
or  decay.  There  they  stand  —  no,  not  stand,  there  they  are^  an 
imperishable  essence,  om,  and  amen,  for  ever  and  ever.  Happy, 
happy  Ribbeck!  sole  tinder  of  Aeneas's  twentieth  ship,  after  it 
had  been  lost  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

Anon  —  there  being  no  view  of  the  works  of  art  contained 
in  a  large  building  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  strikes  you 
just  as  you  are  going  in  —  behold  Ribbeck  coming  out  of  the 
gre^t  temple  in  which  he  and  Aeneas  have  been  viewing,  one 
after  another,  so  many  chefs-d'oeuvre,  "ingenti  lustrat  dum 
singula  templo,''  and  turning  and  going  in  again  immediately, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  coup-d'oeil  of  them  Intrans  ,■  not,  of 
course,  letting  slip  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  obser- 
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ving  more  at  leisure  any  remarkable  objects  immediately  on 
his  right  and  left  as  he  enters,  which  he  might  before  have  passed 
cursorily  over,  or  even  not  seen  at  all,,  especially  if  his  and 
Aeneas's  first  entrance  had  been  by  the  back-door,  an  hypo- 
thesis not  so  very  improbable,  if  we  take  into  account,  on  the 
one  hand,  Aeneas's  present  incognito,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
predilection  evinced  elsewhere  by  the  same  hero  for  that  some- 
times very  convenient  entrance  into  a  building: 

"limeo  erat  coecmeque  fores  et  pervius  usus 
tectorum  inter  se  Priami,  postesque  rolicti 
a  tergo,       


evado  ad  snmmi  fastigia  culminis"    .     .     . 

Let  us  now,  setting  the  knowledge  of  perspective  exhibited 
by  'intrans*  against  the  ignorance  of  natural  history  manifest  in 
'capsos',  and,  counting  the  'aliam'  of  the  shipwreck  as  neither 
pro  nor  con,  neither  plus  nor  minus,  but  rather  as  an  alpha,  an 
A  per  se,  proceed  with  the  sO  characteristic  'monte  remittam'  of 
the  fourth  Book.  Here  indeed  our  critic  stands  preeminent 
among  critics,  a  Dido  among  her  iuvenes,  a  Diana  among  her 
oreads,  an  Ajax  overtopping  the  Argive  host  by  head  and  bfoad 
shoulders.  Virgil  is  no  more  Virgil  if  he  wrote  'morte  remittam'. 
(i  Whose  blood  does  not  curdle  with  horror  at  the  mere  thought 
that  noble  no  less  than  tender-hearted  Dido  ever  proffered  her 
own.mors  —  nay,  was  not  deterred  by  the  mere  omen  of  the 
word  from  ever  proffering  her  own  mors  —  as  reward  for  the 
petty  service  she  implored  at  the  hands  of  her  so  unanima 
soror?  Virgil  wrote  not  'morte'  but  ^monte';  Dido  proffered  her 
sister  not  her  own  death,  but  a  mountain.  ^'What  kind  of  a 
mountain?  of  granite  or  dolomite?"  It  could  not  have  been  of 
the  least  use  to  her.  '^(^An  airy,  unsubstantial  mountain  of  the 
mirage?  "  Of  less  use  still.  ^'^A  bona-fide  astronomical  moun- 
tain in  sun,  moon,  or  planet?"  Pshaw!  pshaw!  "Well  then, 
(Ja  Venus  mountain,  a  Horselberg  with  temple  and  statue  in  the 
middle  of  it,  —  on  the  clenched  fourth  finger  of  the  Goddess's 
left  ha«d  a  spell-bound  spousal  ring,  not  to  be  got  off  except 
at  a  soul's  price?"    Hardly,  Dido  and  her  sister  being  both 
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Phoenicians^  and  no  Venus  mountain;  no  Horselberg  nearer 
than  Ysenacha  in  th«  remotest  depths  of  the  vast  Hercynian 
saltus.      "(jWhat  other  mountain   then?"    Why.  plainly  one 
of  those  mountains  "of  solid  silver  and  gold,  which  it  was  so 
usual  in  old  times  to  promise,  so  rare  to  have  the  least  intention 
of  paying,  so  much  rarer  ever  tO  pay;  and,  if  it  must  be  ad-  • 
mitted  that  there  is  no  similar  promise  either  in  Homer  or  any 
of  the  Greek  tragedians,  either  in  Lucretius  or  any  other  grave 
and  staid  poet,  or  in  Virgil  himself  elsewhere,   let  us  never 
forget,  e  contra ,   the  generosity  and  munificence  of  Dido,  the 
great  wealth  of  her  deceased  husband  (wealth  in  solid  gold  too, 
for,  the  Phoenicians  having  been  a  commercial,  not  an  agri- 
cultural people,  ^'ditissimus  agri  Phoenicum"  can  never  stand, 
even  with  all  the  backing  of  "ditissimus  agri  qui  fuitAusonidum", 
against  "ditissiraus  auri  Phoenicum"),  and  the  mountain  of  silver 
and  gold,  "ignotum  argenti  pondus  et  auri"  (where  weight  so 
happily  surrogates  magnitude)  placed  at  her  disposal  by  the 
ghost,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  make  this 
truly  magnificent,  toyal,  never-to-be-fulfilled  promise ;  least  of 
all  let  us  forget  the  aurei  montes  Persarum  and  the  aurei 
montes  Picorum,  and  how  common  such  mountains  must 
have  been  everywhere,  before  the  invention  of  banks  and  paper 
money  enabled  us  to  do  almost  without  gold  and  silver  at  all ;  and 
if  it  should  be  objected  by  any  one,  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
panoply-of-proof  in  which  our  critic  always  enters  the  field,  that 
it  is  as  little  likely  that  Dido  should  quote  a  vulgar  proverb  fit 
only  to  be  used  by  some  swaggering  Palaestrio  or  Geta,  and 
wholly  unbefitting  royal  lips,  as  that,  condescending  to  use  such 
proverb,  she  should  use  it  diluted  to  less  than  half  strength,  and, 
instead  of  promising  mountains  of  silver  and  gold,  promise  only 
one  single  mountain  (thus  allowing  her  liberality,  great  and  noble 
as  it  was,  to  be  eclipsed  and  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of 
the  most  beggarly  knave  and  swashbuckler  of  the  comic  stage), 
I  answer  triumphantly  on  the  part  of  our  veteran  critic,  that  in 
nothing  is  the  discretion  of  his  and  our  author  more  to  be  ad- 
mired than  in  the  care  thus  taken  to  hide  from  all  eyes  except 
those  of  some  prying,  profound,  and  rare  as  profound,  critic,  Ae 
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unseemly  use  made  by  royal  lips  of  a  low  proverb ,  and ,  at  the 
same  time,  to  protect  that  royalty  which  it  is  certain  Had  no 
more  than  one  mountain  to  give  —  we  are  yet  but  in  the 
renaissance  of  criticism  and  shall  scarcely  before  its  re-adoles- 
cence see  the  singular  *'ignotum  argenti  pondus  et  auri'*  turned 
into  the  plural  —  from  promising  more  than  it  was  able  to  per- 
form. From  all  which  considerations  it  appears  clearer  than 
moonshine,  luce  lunae  lucidius,  that  the  Ribbeekian  ^monte' 
exhibits  Virgil's  ipsam  manum  no  less  surely  than  the  Ribbeekian 
^capsos',  tlie  Ribbeekian  'aliam',  and  the  Ribbeekian  'intrans'. 

And  now,  while  the  salutary  horror  of  mors  and  everytning 
mortal,  almost  of  everything  which  has  even  so  much  of  mors 
as  an  R  in  it,  is  fresh  and  lively  within  us,  let  us  turn  to  the 
'moritura  Amata*  of  the  twelfth  Book,  and  see  whether  it  may 
not  be  metamorphosed  by  a  similarly  facile  critical  sleight-of 
hand  into  %onitura  Amata\  Amata  is  not  thinking  of  dying, 
has  «o  more  notion  of  dying  in  case  Tumus  dies,  than  either  I 
or  Ribbeck  himself  has  at  this  moment,  and  her  own  statement, 
six  verses  later,  that  the  fate  of  Tumur-,  whom  she  regards  as 
sure  to  fall  if  he  venture  to  meet  Aeneas  in  single  combat,  shall 
determine  her  fate, 

**qui  te  cunque  manent  isto  certamiue  casus, 
et  me,Turae,  manent:  simul  haec  invisa  relinquam 
lamina,  nee  generum  Aenean  captiva  videbo.", 

is  a  mere  pleasant  little  joke.  It  is  with  a  lecture,  not  a  sui- 
cide, Amata  threatens  Turhus.  Put  two  straight  strokes  meeting 
at  an  angle  (thus:  N),  in  place  of  one  crooked  stroke  with  a 
curlycue  in  the  middle  of  it  ( i),  and  the  thing  is  done,  and  we 
are  rid  of  as  malapropos  a  mention  of  the  king  of  terrors  as 
Dido's  own,  q.  b.  v.  p.  if  I  may,  for  this  once,  take  a  hint  from 
modem  criticism,  and  impose  on  my  only  too  kind  and  in- 
dulgent reader  not  merely  the  labor  of  converting,  but  the  risk 
of  incorrectly  converting,  into  language,  one  little  one  of  those 
innumerable  sigla  by  means  of  which  the  fashionable  critic  so 
ingeniously  shifts  to  the  shoulders  of  his  unsuspecting  disciple 
and  worshipper,  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of  his  own  proper 
burthen. 
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Tbe  very  singular  regulation  of  the  Laurentian  library, 
prohibitory  of  all  collation  of  the  Medicean  MS.  unless  made 
not  merely  in  the  chief  librarian's  presence,  but  the  chief  libra- 
rian himself  holding  the  MS.  in  his  hand,  had,  I  doubt  not, 
rendered  all  effectual  collation  of  that  MS.  as  impossible  to  me 
as  Ribbeek  informs  us  it  was  to  him  (see  above),  had  the  chief 
librarian  happened  to  be  any  other  than  Cavaliere  Ferrucci. 
The  patient  courtesy  no*  less  than  the  unparalleled  facility  with 
which,  during  a  seance  of  several  hours,  repeated  daily  for 
several  weeks  together,  that  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman 
first  found  in  the  MS.  and  then  pointed  out  to  myself  and 
daughter  every  passage  I  had  the  least  desire  to  see,  not  only 
did  not  impede  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  lightened  the 
labor,  while  it  assured  the  coiTCCtness  of  my  collation.  Having 
in  the  course  of  my  collation  ot  this  MS.  (of  the  first  six  Books 
in  the  autumn  of  1857,  of  the  second  six  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
and  of  the  whole  twelve  in  July  1865)  compared  the  Fogginian 
ext  with  the  MS.  in  four  hundred  and  forty-two  places  taken  at 
random,  I  have  found  it  to  vaiy  only  in  the  inconsiderable 
number  of  twenty-seven.  The  fact  which  I  have  ascertained  by 
actual  examination  of  the  Ribbeckian  collation,  viz.  that  in  not 
one  of  these  twenty-seven  places  thus  eiToneously  quoted  by 
Foggini,  has  the  Fogginian  error  been  corrected  by  Ribbeek, 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  in  twenty  of  them  the  Fogginian  error 
been  repeated  (repeated  too  with  the  almost  microscopic  mi- 
nuteness characteristic  of  Ribbeek),  while  the  remaining  seven 
places  have  not  been  quoted  at  all,  is  on  the  one  hand  itself  ex- 
plained by  Ribbeck's  own  acknowledgment  (quoted  above)  that 
he  had  examined  the  MS.  in  no  more  than  about  one  hundred 
places  (probably,  therefore,  in  none  of  the  twenty-seven)  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  establishes  the  conclusion  I  have  above  drawn 
from  that  acknowledgment,  that  Ribbeek  had  no  other  authority 
for  his  remaining  five  thousand  nine  hundred  Medicean  readings 
than  the  copyist  Foggini,  a  conclusion  for  which  there  is  besides 
the  independent  warrant  of  the  library  record  to  the  effect  that 
Ribbeck's  visits,  fourteen  in  all,  between  November  1826,  when 
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the  record  commences,  and  July  12,  1865,  when  I  examined  it, 
were  devoted  to  the  collation  of  Tacitus. 

My  confrontation  of  the  Fogginian  copy  with  the  Medicean 
original  in  four  hundred  and  forty-two  places,  having  detected 
twenty-seven  variations  of  the  former  from  the  latter,  of  which 
twenty-seven  variations  no  less  than  twenty  are  repeated,  seven 
6mitted,  not  even  so  much  as  one  corrected,  by  Ribbeck,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed  that  had  I  extended  my  confrontation  to  six 
thousand  places,  the  sum  total  of  the  Ribbeckian  quotations,  I 
should  have  found  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  Fogginian  ab- 
errations, and  of  these  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  Fogginian 
aberrations  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  repeated,  ninety-five 
omitted,  and  not  even  so  much  as  one  corrected,  by  Ribbeck.  And 
why,  I  am  asked,  have  I  not  done  so?  why,  it  being  open  to  me 
to  deal  with  thousands  of  cases,   have  I  chosen  to  deal  with 
hundreds  only?  Simply  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  not  my 
object  to  produce  sensation,  but  conviction,  and  for  all  purposes 
of  argument  the  proportion  of  cases  answered  as  well  as  the 
actual  numbers  no  matter  how  large  and  startling;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  make  a 
larger  coUatioQ  either  of  the  Fogginian  copy  or  the  alleged 
Ribbeckian  collation  than  might  be  sufficient  to  convince  my 
reader  of  the  two  facts  of  which  even  a  much  less  extensive 
compai'ison  had,  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  investigation,  con- 
vinced myself,  viz.  (1)  that  the  errors  of  the  Fogginian  copy  are 
mainly  of  that  kind  which  'humana  incuria    fundit',  and  (2) 
that  the  alleged  Ribbeckian  collation  is,  in  point  of  fact,  not  a 
collation  of  the  Medicean  MS.  at  all,  but  only  (as  the  reader  is, 
not  indeed  informed  in  plain  terms  but,  left  to  infer  for  himself, 
if  he  be  able,  either  from  the  statement  in  the  Report  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  five  years  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  Ribbeck's  work,  or  from  the  statement  in  the 
Prolegomena  published  four  years  later  than  the  last  volume)  a 
collation  of  the  Fogginian  copy.     Wonderful  Fogginian  copy! 
inexhaustible  source  no  less  to  the  Virgilian  critic  of  1^59 — 66, 
than  to  that  critic's  famous  precursor  of  1763—65, 
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r  Ambrogif  pref.  p.  28 :  *'Tempo  h  adesso,  che  in  ultimo  luogo  io  vi  parli 
del  testo  Latino,  che  h  stato  posto  in  uso  in  qnesta  edizione.  Esso  k  i  I 
famoso  codiceMS.,  che  esistenellalmperialeLaurenzi- 
aca  Biblioteca  in  Firenze  da  me  veduto  gik  lungamente,  ed 
os^ervato  con  ogni  quiete,  e  di  cui  il   Bnrmanno'*  etc.     again,  p.  31: 

'  **Di  questa  edizrone  adunque,  per  cui  il  mondo  erudito 
sarksempre  obbligato  alTegregia  fatica  del  Ch.  Sig. 
Foggini,  mi  sono  io  valuto  per  ristamparla  nella  pre- 
sente  edizione,  procurandone  con  diligenza,  che  venisse  perfetta.'' 
and  vol.  2,  pref.  p.  12:  ''Niente  del  pari  soggiungerovvi  intornoal  testo, 
che  k  Io  stesso  datovi  puire  nel  tom.  I,  e  copiato  con  fedeltk  dal 
MS.  Laurenzianodellalmperiale  Biblioteca  in  Firenze, 

I-  siccome  nella  stessa  prefazione  acceunai.' 

of  ever  fresh  and  sparkling  Medicean  waters. 

It  is  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity  the  critical  element 
enters  so  largely  into  this  work.  It  was  no  part  of  my  original 
plan  either  to  consult  or  quote  even  so  much  as  one  single  MS. 
The  work  was  to  be  altogether  exegetical  and  aesthetical, 
to  consist  solely  of  essays  on  detached  passages  concerning 
which  I  flattered  myself  I  could  give  new  either  exegetical  or 
aesthetical  information.  I  soon  found  however  that  as  correct 
aesthesis  presupposes  correct  exegesis,  so  correct  exegesis 
presupposes  correct  critique,  And  that  no  correct  critique  of  the 
Aeneis  existed ,  and  that  unless  content  to  build  on  a  critique 
isrhlcll  informed  me  by  the  mouth  of  Foggini,  that  the 
Medicean  MS.,  testified   by  my   own   senses  .to   rtad  FUMS 

(8,  205\  MOLLISUBNECTIT  (10, 138),  CEL\RET  (10,  417), 

reads  FUmiS,  MOLLISSUBNECTIT,  CELKRAT;  which 
Informed  me  by  the  mouth  of  the  Benedictine  Brothers 
(Nouv,  Trattide  Diplom.  vol.3,  p.  41),  that  their  facsimile  (vol.3, 
plate  34)  of  the  lost  Pithou  fragment,  testified  by  my  own  senses 
to  read  THYIAS  (4, 302),  reads  TYAS;  which  informed 
me  by  the  mouth  of  Pertz  (iiber  die  Berliner  und  die  vaticani- 
scken  Blatter  der  dltesten  Handschrift  des  Virgil,  p.  1 15),  that  the 
facsimile  of  the  lost  Pithou  fragment,  published  by  Pertz  at 
p.  101  of  his  memoir  and  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read 
THYIAS,  reads  THYAS  ;  wllich  Informed  me  by  the 
mouth  of  Ambrogi,  that  the  Roman  MS.  ["Cod.  Vat.  3865." 
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letje  38G7],  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  want  the  introductory 
verses,  contains  those  verses  (information  republished  and  exten- 
sively circulated  by  Wagner  in  his  edition  of  Hey  ne*s  Virgil  (1832), 
along  with  the  further  information  on  the  same  authority  that 
the  Palatine  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  want  not  only 
those  verses  but  the  whole  commencement  of  the  Aeneis 
as  far  as  "Mavortia  condet*'  v,  2S0  (inclusive) ,  contains  those 
verses),  urlllch  informed  me  by  the  mouth  of  Pottier, 
that  the  Palatine  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read  CON- 
CITA  (3, 127),  reads  CONSITA,  and  that  no  less  than  six  of  the 
Paris  MSS.  (viz.  Nos.  7925,  7926,  7927,  7930,  7931 ,  8P69,  in 
the  imperial  library),  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read  "Parin 
creat"  (10,  705),  read  "Parin  Paris";  isrhlch  Informed 
me  by  the  mouth  of  Ribbeck,  that  the  Vatican  fragment,  the 
Roman  and  the  Palatine  MSS. ,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to 
read  IVSTITIAE  (1,  608),  read  IVSTITIA;  that  the  Medicean 
MS. ,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read  QUEM  (3,  340),  reads 
QUAE,  that  the  Verona  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read 
NEXANTEM  (5,  279),  ALTAMLUKAM  (9,  403),  DECER- 
NERE  (12,  709),  reads  KIXANTEM,  ALTAM  AD  LUNAM, 
and  is  defective  with  respect  to  DECERNERE;  that  the  Palatine 
MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  readNVMEN  (5,  768),  reads 
KOMEN ,  that  the  Roman  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read 
FOSSAS  (10,  24),  reads  FOSSAE,  I  should  be  at  the  pains  to 
make  a  critique  for  myself.  Great  as  was  the  undertaking,  and 
foreign  both  to  my  tastes  and  habits,!  did  not  recoil  from  it,  but 
began  immediately  to  make,  with  the  very  efficient  assistance  of 
my  daughter,  and  use  as  fast  as  made,  a  pretty  full  and  extensive 
collation  not  only  of  all  the  first-class,  but  of  upwards  of.  one 
hundred  second-class  MSS.  scattered  over  a  wide  area  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  all  the  principal  editions,  from  the  in- 
cunabula of  printing  down  to  the  present  day.  Hotfoot  pressing 
upon  this  my  first  care ,  viz.  to  secure  a  firm  and  solid  founda- 
tion whereon  to  build,  came  ray  second:  to  throw  open  to  my 
reader,  not  alone,  as  I  had  at  first  intended,  the  superstructure, 
but  the  very  foundation  itself  of  my  edifice.  ''The  mass  of  ori- 
ginal infonnation  ,  which  I  have  collected  at  so  much  cost  of 
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time  and  personal  labor  not  to  speak  of  money,  will  thus,"  said 
I  to  myself,  "be  of  *three  further  uses:  (1)  >YiIl  enhance  the 
prestige  of  a  superstructure  not  merely  stated)  but  seen ,  to  be 
built  on  a  secure  foundation;  (2)  will,  so  far  as  it  goes,  supply 
future  builders  with  like  secure  foundation  whereon  to  build; 
and  (3)  by  aflfordiug  deuterotypes  more  conformable  to  the 
prototypes  than  any  existing,  furnish  a  standard  wherefrom 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  relative  correctness  and  reliability 
of  other  deuterotypes;"  and  so  my  essentially  exegetical  and 
aesthetical  work  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  critical  also.  The 
critical  part  of  my  work,  being  tlius  merely  collateral  and  of 
no  greater  exteot  than  was  required  for  the  perfection  of  the 
exegetical  and  aesthetical  part,  enters  therefore  into  no  com- 
petition, except  in  respect  of  correctness  and  reliability,  either 
with  Ribbeck's  or  any  other  professedly  complete  critique  of 
the  Aeneis;  and  if  it  has  happened  that  Ribbeck's  so  much 
more  comprehensive,  has  been  supplemented  by  my  so  much 
more  limited,  critique,  with  respect  to  the  Verona  palimpsest  in 
at  least  ninety-six  places,  with  respect  to  the  Vatican  fragment 
in  at  least  thirty-five,  with  respect  to  the  Roman  MS.  in  at  least 
one  hundred  and  sixty -four,  with  respect  to  the  Palatine  in 
at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty -one,  and  with  respect  to  the 
Medicean  in  at  least  one  hundi*ed  and  eighty-twx)  places,  and  if 
it  has  happened  besides,  that  in  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  of  the  just  specified  places,  viz. 


1, 

12: 

"Jaeso"  "laesa" 

h 

745 

1, 

24: 

'*verterct"  "everteret" 

2, 

56 

*« 

49: 

^Hnfijcit"  "inflixit" 

2, 

179 

53: 

"imponet""imponat"'*imponit" 

2, 

290 

313: 

"altum"  "alto" 

■*» 

215: 

"diripiunt"  '^deripiunt" 

2, 

331 

*» 

239: 

"revocato  a  sanguine"  "levo- 
cato  sanguine" 

2, 

362 

*» 

430: 

"iura — senatum" 

2, 

683 

'l 

452: 

"nexae"  "nixae" 

3, 

76 

*» 

510: 

"alle"  "alto" 

»s 

582: 

"urbibus"    "montibus"    '*ru- 
pibns" 

1, 

740: 

**in    mensam"     **in     mensa" 

3, 

127 

"immensam"  "immensum" 

3, 

152 

"quem    "quae 
"stares"  "staret" 
"avexere"  "advexcre" 
"alto  a  culmine"  "alto  culmi- 

ne"  "alta  a  culmine" 
"unquam"  "nunquam^ 
"labores"  "dolorem"   "dolo- 

res" 
"mollis"  "molles"  "molli" 
"Mycono  c  celsa  Gyaroque" 
"Mycoue     celsa     Gyaroque" 
"Mycono     celsa     Gyaroque" 
"Gyaro  celsa  Myconoque" 
"concita"  "consiu" 
"insertas"  "incertas" 
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3,  702:  **Gela  fluvii"  "Gela  a  fluvio" 

"Gela  fluvio  a" 

4,  II:  "forti"  **fortis" 

4,    42:  **fureiite9"  "vagantes" 

4,    94:  "numon"  "nomeu" 

4,  166:  *'primaet"  "prima"  "primae" 

"tremuit"  "primum  ut" 
4,  329 :  "temen"  "tantum" 
4,  399:  **remos"  *'ramo8" 
4,  436:  "remittam"  "relinquam" 
4,  687:  "aequatis"  **arquatis" 

4,  693:  "diripient"  "derijient" 

5,  136:  "considunt"  "consistnnt" 
5,  264:  **lda"  "alto"  "aethra" 
5,279:  "nodfs"  "nodos" 

5,  535 :  "ipsius  —  habebis" 

5,  638:  "iam"  "nunc" 

6,  756:  "Troiam"  "Troiae" 
6,  773:  "funem"  "funes" 

6,  786:  "satis    est   nee"    "satis    est" 

"satis  et"    ' 
6,  813:  "accedet"  "accedit" 
6,  817:  "auro"  "curru" 
6,  327:  "et  rauca"  "nee  rauca"  "ne 

rauca" 
6,  448:  "Caeneus"  **Caenis" 
6,  738:  "inolescere"        "mollescere" 

"aboleseere" 
6,  792:  "divi"  "divum" 
6,  810:  "primam"  "primus"  "primum" 
6,  811 :  "fundabit*'  "fundavit" 
6,  828:  "lumina"  "limina" 
6,  852:  "paei"  "pacis" 

6,  900:  "litore"  "limite" 

7,  72:  "et"  "ut" 

7,    99:  "ferant"  "ferent" 

7,  287:  "invecta"  "invicta"  "inventa" 

7,337:  "tibi""eui" 

7,411:  "Ardea"  "Ardua" 

7,  444:  "quis  —  gerenda" 

7,  577:  "igni"  "ignis" 

7,  598 :  "nam  . . .  omnisque"  "nam 
.  . .  mortisqufi"  "non . .  .  om- 
nisque" 

7,  660:  "oras"  "auras" 

7,  771:  "lumina"  * 'limina" 

8.  14:  "Dardauio"  "Dardanium" 
8,  183:  "perpetui"  "perpetuo" 


8,  185: 
8,205: 
8,  223 
8,  461 

8,699: 
8,  627: 

8,  712: 

9.  158: 
9,241: 
9,  244: 
9,369: 
9,  417: 
9,  423 

9,  585 : 

9,  597: 
9,  671: 
9,  733: 
10,  9: 
10,  109 
10,  188: 
10,  277: 
10,  359: 
10,  378: 
10,445: 
10,  476: 
10,  478: 
10,  601 : 
10,686: 
10,  710: 

10,  809: 

10,  860: 

11,  87: 

11,  382: 
11,  414: 
11,430: 
11,  626: 

11,  867: 

12,  37; 
12,  66: 
12,  68: 
12,  79: 
12,  79: 


"Evandrus"  "Evander" 
"funs"  "funis" 
"oculis"  "oculi" 
"ab  alto"  "ab  arto"  "in  ipso" 
"aperto" 

"cingunt"  "cingit" 
"vatum"  "fatum" 
"tota"  "torta"  "tuta""mota " 
"parari"  "parati" 
"et"  "ad" 

"primam"  "primum" 
"regi"  "regis" 
"librabat"  "vibrabat" 
"recluso"      "relicto"     "re- 
ducto" 

"et  placabilis"   "implacabi- 

lis"  "placabilis" 
"ingentem"  "ingent!" 
"caelo"  "tclo" 
"fulmina"  "fulgara" 
"metus"  "deus" 
-110:  "seu  —  sinistris" 
"crimen  —  paternae" 
"praecipere"  "praeripere" 
"obnixa"  "obnixi" 
"pelagus"  •"pelago" 
"turn"  "tam"  "dum"  "ea" 
"humbri"  "humeris" 
"tandem"  "partem" 
"pectus"  "penitus" 
"animi"  "animo" 
"pastus"    "pavit"    "paaclt" 
"pastum" 

"omnis"  "omnes"  "omnem" 
"exitium"  "exilium" 
"proiecttts"  "prostratus"  "de- 
iectus" 

"fossae"  "fossaa" 
"inertes"  "inermes" 
"parva"  *'tarda" 
"sinu"  "sinus" 
"tune"  "tuque" 
"mutat"  "motat" 
"ora"  "ossa" 
"aut"  "vel" 
"Rutuli"  "Rutulum" 
"dirimamus"  "dirimatur" 
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12,    81:  "rapidusque*'*^rapidu8"**tre- 

pidusque" 
12,  344:  "ornaverat"  **oncrairerat" 
12,  437:  "praemia"  '*praelia" 
12,  667:  "uno""irao" 


12,  790:  "adsistunt"  "insistunt" 
12,  797:  "mortalin"      "mortalem" 

"mortali" 
12,  862:  *fparvae"  "parrae" 
12,  881:  *  per"  **sub" 


(places,  all  of  them ,  more  or  less  important,  were  it  only  on 
account  of  the  questions  raised  concerning  them  by  commenta- 
tors) I  have  quoted  the  reading  not  of  one  only  but  of  all 
the  flrfi^t-elafi(fi(  HISS,  which  are  not  defective  with 
respect  to  the  place  in  question,  while  Ribbeck  has  either  put 
off  his  jeader  with  citations  of  fi^ecOnd-clafi^S^  HISS* 
and  §^raininarlailfi(,  or  (with  the  exception  of  course 
of  such  odd  waifs  and  strays  as  may  possibly  sometime  or 
other  be  lighted-on  by  somebody  or  other,  somewhere  or  other 
in  that  vast  wilderness  of  epilogue  Prolegomena  in  which  tra- 
velers lose  themselves  as  in  the  sands  of  Africa)  pas^fi^ed 
the  pHi^f9a>ge»  OTer  in  total  fi^ilence;  and  if  it  has 
further  happened  that  I  have  in  my  work  treated  my  readers  to 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  readings,  of  the  Aeneis  alone,  fresh 
from  the  Medicean,  while  Ribbeck  in  his  work  presents  them 
with  no  more  than  one  hundred  from  the.  same  MS.  for  the  whole 
of  Virgil,  all  this  has  happened  accidentally,  without  jealousy 
or  rivalry,  and  in  the  mere  necessary  furtherance  of  the  essen- 
tially exegetical  and  aesthetical  work  I  had  in  hand. 

(^)The  engraTed  faCfi^lmUe  published  by  Ruinart 
in  the  second  edition  of  Mabillon,  de  Re  Diplomatica,  p.  637,  of 
four  verses*,  of  a  fragment  of  a  MS.  of  Virgil   in  capitals. 


*The  verses  are  302—305  of  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Aeneis,  and,  except 
that  they  are  of  considerably  larger  size,  and  that  THYIAS  has  an  ornamented 
initial,  stand  thus  in  the  facsimile: 

J.  hYia^vbiavditostimvlanttrietericabaccho 

ORGIANOCTVRNVSQVOCATCLAMORECITHERO 
TANDEMHISAENEANCONPELLATVOCIBVLTRO 
DISSIMVLAREETJAMSPERASTIPERFIDETANTVM 

JL  hY^AS  in  the  facsimile,  and  neither,  as  stated  at  page  1 15  of  his  memoir 
by  Perta  in  contradiction  to  his  own  more- correct  representation  at  page  101, 
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formerly  in  the  possession  of  Pithou,  but  now  lost.  The  en- 
graving having,  by  the  loss  of  the  fragment,  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  authority,  I  have  quoted  it  as  such  at  4,  302. 

All  that  is  known  historically  of  the  fragment  itself  is  that 
it  formed  part  of  the  library  of  Pithou,  that  Mabillon  had  it  out 
of  that  library  for  some  time  in  his  hands,  admired  it,  and 
showed  it  to  his  friends  and  amongst  others  to  Ruinart  who 
published  an  engraved  facsimile  of  four  lines  of  it  in  the  second 
edition  of  Mabillon's  work.  For  these  facts  we  have  the  explicit 
testimony  of  Kuinart  him«elf :  '*Primum  locum  in  ea  fviz.  tabella 
apud  Mabill.  p.  637]  obtinet  Romana,  rf  quae  unquam  alia, 
elegant issiniis  characteribus  exarata  scriptura,  ex  Virgilii  frag- 
mento  expressa,  quod  ex  bibliotheca  Pithoeana  aliquamdiu  prae 
manibus  habuit  ipse  Mabillonius,  mihique  et  aliis  nonnullis  non 
sine  admirationis  sensu  ostcndit."  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
soever either  how  large  or  how  small  was  the  fragment  thus 
possessed*  by  Pithou,  seen  and  admired  by  Mabillon,  and  of 
four  lines  of  which  a  facsimile  is  to  be  seen  in  the  second 
edition  of  Mabillon's  work.  Neither  is  there  any  evidence 
whence  that  fragment  came  into  Pithou's  possession,  or  what 
became  of  it  when  Pithou^s  library  was  dispersed.,  It  presentr* 
itself  first  before  us  in  the  library  of  Pithou,  and  there  vanishes 
It  has  however  had,  like  many  other  historical  celebrities,  a  my- 
thical existence  quite  distinct  and  apart  from  its  historical,  and 
only  the  more  curious  because  filling-up  the  historical  void  not 
a  parte  ante  but  a  parte  post,  not  seen  dim  and  glimmering 
through  the  thick  haze  of  antiquity,  but  clear  and  splendid  in 
the  Transactions  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Science.  On  the  26  th 
Febr.  1863,  Gr.  H.  Pertz,  royal  librarian,  read  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin  a  memoir,  afterwards  published 
in  their  Transactions  for  the  same  year,  in  which  he  informed 


I    hYAS    ,  nor  as  stated  by  the  nenodictine  Brothers  at  p.  41  of  volume  3  of 
their  work,  in  contradiction  to  their  own  more  correct  representation,  volume  3, 

Plate  34,  X.  \\^  ;  also  CITHERO  in  the  facsimile,  not,  as  most  unwarrant- 
ably corrected  by  Pertz  on  the  ground  that  a  horizontal  line ,  indicating  a  final 
X,  had  fallen  out,  "ausKofallen"  (out  of  the  copperplate!),  CITHERON 
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the  Society,  and  through  the  Society  the  literary  world,  that  at 
the  time  of  Mabillon's  visit  to  Rome,  i.  e.  in  the  years  1685  and 
1686,  there  existed  in  the  Vatican  library  in  that  city,  and  had 
existed  there  from  the  year  1600  (when  it  passed  into  that 
library  as  part  of  Fulvio  Orsini's  library,  in  that  year  embodied 
with  the  library  of  the  Vatican)  a  fragment  of  a  MS.  of  Virgil, 
eitceeding  not  only  all  other  MSS.  of  Virgil,  but  all  known 
existing  MSS.  of  its  kind,  in  antiquity,  no  less  than  in  perfection 
and  beauty  of  character  ("nie  zuvor  hatte  man  ein  ganz  mit  so 
herrlichen  und  grossen  Romischen  buchstaben  geschriebenes 
buch  gesehen"  .  .  .  "diese  bewundernswUrdigen  bruchstiicke, 
denen  nichts  anderes  der  art  zu  vergleichen  sey'* .  .  .  "iiber- 
trifft  die  Florentiner  und  die  beiden  Vaticanischen  handschrif- 
ten  weit,  an  alter,  schonheit  und  kostbarkeit") ,  consisting  of 
twelve  large  parchment  folios,  and  numbered  in  the  library 
catalogue  3256;  that  this  fragment  was  seen  by  Mabillon  in  the 
Vatican  library  during  his  visit  in  Rome ;  that  some  verses  of  it 
selected  by  him  were  published  after  his  death  by  Ruinart  as 
a  sample;  that,  of  the  four  lines  of  which  this  sample  consisted, 
two  had  been  republished  by  the  Benedictine  authors  of  the 
Xot^teau  Tratte  de  Diplomatique ,  and  were  to  bie  seen  in  the 
XXXI Vth  plate  of  the  third  volume  of  that  work;  also,  that 
having  lately  received  reliable  infonuation  from  Rome  that  the 
fragment  in  question,  viz.  the  Virgilian  codex  No.  3256  in  the 
Vatican  catalogue,  consisted  at  present  of  no  more  than  four 
folios,  he  wished  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  eight  folios 
necessary  to  make  up  the  twelve  of  which  the  fragment  had 
consisted  at  the  time  of  Mabillon's  visit  and  which  twelve  folios 
had  been  seen  in  the  Vatican  libraiy,  in  our  own  times,  by 
Silvestre,  who  in  his  Pal^ograjijlne  Universeile,  published  in 
Paris  in  1841,  had  not  only  described  the  fragment  in  terms 
agreeing  in  every  respect  with  Ruinart's,  but  given  an  additional 
engraved  facsimile  of  nine  lines,  viz.  vv.  41—49  of  the  first 
Georgic,  with  the  further  information  that  the  folios  previously 
fourteen  in  number  had  been  reduced  to  twelve  during  tJie 
confusion  occasioned  by  a  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Vatican 
in  August    1768  ("Miige  es  nun  gelingen,  auch  die  noeh  vor 
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zwanzig  jahren  in  Rom  vorhanden  gewesenen  acht  blatter  aus 
ihrem  rSthselhaften  dunkel  wieder  an's  licht  zu  ziehen").  Details 
80  circumstantial  and  positive  from  under  tlie  hand  of  a  veteran 
archivist  and  bearing  the  ferma  of  the  high  court  of  literary 
cassation  of  the  country,  excited  only  the  more  attention  on 
account  of  the  announcement  with  which  they  were  accompanied 
of  the  annexation  —  I  hope  I  use  no  improper  term  —  of  a 
supplementary  fragment  of  the  same  MS.  by  the  royal  library 
of  Berlin,  of  which  supplementary  fragment  a  minute  descrip- 
tion and  photolithograph  inserted  by  the  relator  in  his  memoir 
were,  along  with  a  transcript  of  the  two  fragments  (the  alleged 
mutilated  Vatican  and  the  supplementary  Berlin)  published  in 
the  Berlin  Transactions  of  1863  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  It  so  became  incumbent  on  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Vatican  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  no  less 
thaii  two  thirds  of  one  of  their  most  valuable  MSS.,  and  scarcely 
less  incumbent  on  editors  and  commentators  of  Virgil  to  explain 
how  no  use  had  ever  been  made  by  them,  no  notice  ever  given 
by  them  to  the  public,  of  this  to  them  and  to  every  Virgilian 
student  inestimable  treasure.  Nor  were  the  authorities  of  the 
Vatican  slow  in  performing  their  part.  They  produced  their 
catalogue,  CoUectio  Manuacriptorum  LaJtinorum  bibliothecae  Vail- 
canae,  bearing  the  arms  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (therefore  older 
than  the  year  1644,  the  date  of  that  pontiffs  death,  and  conse- 
quently more  than  forty  years  anterior  to  the  visit  of  Mabillon 
to  Rome)  and  describing  the  MS.  in  question  (No.  3256)  as 
consisting  of  four  folios  only,  those  four  folios  being  of  the  first 
Georgic.  The  following  are  the  ipsissima  verba  as  read  by 
myself  and  copied  for  me  on  April  Ist  1865  by  Monsignore  San 
Marzano,  prefect  of  the  library:  "No.  3256.  Virgilii  fragmentum 
lib.  primi  georgicon:  incipit=ignarosque  viam  [sic]  mecum= 
ex  perg.  C.  S.  [chartae  scriptae]  No.  4.  in  folio  grandiori  in 
litteris  majuscolis  —  vetustissimus."  The  fragment,  therefore, 
had  not  only  not  lost  eight  folios  since  the  time  of  Mabillon's 
vifit,  but,  in  as  much  as  not  containing  at  the  time  of  that  visit, 
even  one  single  line  of  the  Aeneis,  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  the  fragment  from  which  the  four  lines  of  the  Aeneis  in  the 
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second  edition  of  Mabillon's  work  had  been  facsimileed;  and  bo 
ended,  and  was  acknowledged  by  its  author  to  end  (see  Monata- 
benckt  der  k.  A  carl,  der  Wissensch,  zu  Berlin,  April  21,  1864\ 
the  mythical  existence,  or  the  existence  for  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  in  the  Vatican,  of  the  fragment  from  which 
Mabillon  had  extracted  his  four  lines.  That  this  [Pithou's] 
fragment  at  some  former  period  did  actually  form  an  integrant 
part  of  a  Virgilian  MS.  of  which  the  Vatican  fragment  3256 
formed  a  second  integrant  part,  and  the  fragment  with  which 
the  royal  library  in  Berlin  enriched  itself  in  1863,  a  third 
integrant  part,  the  identity  of  character  leaves  no  manner  of 
doubt  This  character,  described  by  the  author  of  the  Berlin 
memoir,  writing  with  the  Berlin  fragment  before  his  eyes,  as 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  Capital  character  ever  seen  ("von 
nie  gesehener  schonheit  und  grosse"),  is  indeed  sufficiently 
remarkable,  not  for  its  beauty  —  for  how  little  beauty  is  there 
even  in  the  most  perfect  Roman  inscription  character!  —  but 
for  its  size,  the  great  breadth  of  *its  letters,  of  which  not  merely 
the  M,  but  the  C,  the  D,  the  G,  the  O,  the  Q,  and  notably  the  N, 
are  even  broader  than  they  are  tall,  and  the  great  thickness  and 
heaviness  of  all  the  down-strokes,  a  thickness  and  heaviness 
recalling  rather  the  broad-limbed  capitals  of  a  modern  printed 
title-page  than  letters  drawn  with  a  pen,  but'is  so  far,  if  we  keep 
out  of  the  lofty  regions  of  myth  and  confine  ourselves  to  those 
of  humble  reality,  from  being  the  largest  Boman  Capital  cha- 
racter ever  seen,  that  it  is,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  actual 
admeasurement,  though  wider  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2,  no 
taller  than  that  of  the  Palatine,  and  while  wider  only  in  the 
proportion  of  1 1  to  10,  is  shorter  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  4  than 
that  of  the  Roman.  Never  having  taken  the  measurements  of 
the  character  of  the  St.  Q alien  fragment,  and  many  years 
having  elapsed  since  I  had  that  MS.  in  my  hand,  I  cannot  speak 
with  equal  precision  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  its  capitals  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  so-called  Augustan;  my  impression, 
however,  that  the  capitals  of  that  MS.  are  not  materially  inferior 
either  in  height  or  breadth  to  those  of  the  Augustan,  is  probably 
sufficiently  correct,  first,  because,  having  taken  a  complete  copy 
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of  the  MS.  with  my  own  haud,  I  had  abundant  opportunity  for 
observation,  and  secondly ,  because  such  impression  is  confirmed 
by  the  specimen  of  the  MS.  given  by  Mtiller,  de  codd,  Viry,  qui 
in  Helvetiae  bibliothecis  iissen^autur. 

But  though  the  Pithou  fragment  has  remained  since  the 
time  of  Mabillon  a  non-est-inventum,  though  the  Berlin  frag- 
ment has  only  been  known  to  exist  since  the  date  of  the  Berlin 
Academy's  memoir,  there  was  still  the  third  fragment,  viz.  the . 
Vatican.  ^How  has  it  happened  that  that  third  fragment,  so 
unique,  so  surpassing  in  antiquity  all  other  Virgilian  MSS.  has 
nevel*,  even  although  consisting  of  no  more  than  four  folios,  — 
never  up  to  the  present  day  been  put  under  contribution  by  any 
of  those  learned  men  who,  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  sixty -five  years,  have  made  search  for,  and  collation 
of,  Virgilian  MSS.  their  special  pursuit?  (J  How  has  it  happened 
that  this  most  ancient  of  all  Vii'gilian  MSS.  has  never  been  once 
cited,  never  even  so  much  as  once  mentioned,  either  by  Nicholas 
Heinsius  or  Ribbeck*?  An  answer  to  this  question  will  imme- 
diately suggest  itself  to  every  person  who,  in  his  search  after 
knowledge  in  whatever  department,  has  found  himself  under 
the  unhappy  necessity  of  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican 
library.  Every  such  person  knows,  that  after  that  door  has  been 
opened  to  the  bearer  of  the  golden  branch,  the  Pope's  permesso 
(obtainable  only  tlirough  the  Cardinal  minister  of  State,  on 
istanza  backed  by  recommendation  from  home  government), 
the  specified  MSS.  alone  are  brought  to  him  one  by  one  out  of 
the  adytum,  and  when  those  specified  are  exhausted,  there  is  an 
end :  all  sight  of  the  catalogue  is  as  sternly  refused  as  all  access 
to  the  adytum;  prefetto,  scrittore,  custode,  scopatore,  either 
know  nothing  or  choose  to  know  nothing,  and  sit  stiff,  silent, 
and  frowning,  no  matter  how  humbly,  with  hat  in  hand,  you 
urge  your  in  treaty ;  Atotu  Pro^rio  di  N.  S.  Papa  Pio  IX,  1851 : 


*  written  in  Rome  in  Janaary  1865^  therefore  at  least  a  year  before  the 
publication,  in  1H66,  of  Ribbeck*s  Pixdrgomena  containing  a  third-hanil  account 
Ithat  is  to  .say,  Ribbeck's  account  of  Pertz's  account  of  Helbig's  account)  of  the 
readings  of  tin*  MS  ,  with  the  nota-b«'no  attaehetl  to  Pertz's  name:  "Cui  tamen, 
uec  de  texta  meo  nee  de  ceteri!»  libris  te»tauti,  fidf!»  habenda  est/* 
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"Riteranno  [  i  prefetti  della  biblioteca]  le  chiavi  degF  inventarii 
e  degF  indici ,  nk  sia  permesso  senza  Nostro  speciale  ordine  in 
iscritto  farli  vedere  ed  esaminare  da  chicchessia  (Clement  XII^ 
%3)  ,  .  .  Non  fe  permesso  a  chicchessia  non  solamente  di  copiare 
i  codici,  ma  anche  di  consultarli  senza  avere  ottenuto  il  permesso 
Nostro  o  dei  Nostri  Successori  {Clement,  XlII,  d).  Per  otteneme 
facoltk  si  fark  la  istanza  in  iscritto  ^  che  trasmessa  dalla  Segre- 
teria  di  Stato  al  Cardinale  Bibliotecario  si  esaminerk  la  dimanda 
e  86  si  stimerk  espediente  si  concederk  la  facoltk  di  copiare  o  di 
studiare  suUi  codici  per  mezzo  di  un  dispaccio  della  Segreteria 
di  Stato.  Coloro  poi  che  avranno  la  licenza  di  consultare  i  co- 
dici, non  potranno  averne  che  un  solo E  proibito  espress- 

amente  di  fare  confronti  o  coUazioni  di  Codici  {Clem.  XII,  §  7; 
Clem,  XIII,  §  4).  Se  per  qualche  straordinaria  circostanza  se 
ne  concedesse  la  licenza  nella  maniera  indicata,  dovrk  sempre 
assistervi  uno  scrittore  deputato  dal  custode  per  la  sicurezza  dei 
codici."  This  is  the  answer  which  suggests  itself  at  once  to 
every  Vatican  student,  to  everyone  practically  acquainted  with 
the  Vatican  library.  Neither  N.  Heinsius  nor  Ribbeck  quotes 
Vatican  fragment  No.  3256,  because  neither  N.  Heinsius  nor 
Ribbeck  had,  before  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican,  learned 
that  such  a  fragment  existed  inside,  and  because  it  is  the  in- 
struction and  rule  of  the  authorities  to  withhold  not  merely  the 
catalogue  but  even  verbal  information,  and  so  obstruct  and 
render  impossible  all  investigation.  But  this  answer,  perfectly 
good  and  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  insufficient.  The  fragment  in 
question  is  shown  under  glass  to  the  ordinary  visitors  of  the 
Vatican  curiosities,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  Roman  Capital 
character,  and  nine  verses  of  it  stand  facsimileed  by  Silvestre  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  PalSographie  Umverselle  published  in  Paris 
in  1841,  and  so,  Ribbeck,  at  least,  might  have  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  its  existence,  either  by  seeing  it  exhibited  under  glass 
as  a  curious  work  of  art,  or  by  seeing  the  nine  facsimileed 
verses  in  the  Paliographie  of  Silvestre.  To  be  sure!  if  it  were 
usual  for  literary  men  to  make  the  tour  of  museums  of  curio- 
sities or  to  take  their  information  from  flash  works  such  as 
Silvestre's  PaUographie^  works  made  to  please  the  eye  not 
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inform  the  mind,  and  fit  for  the  library  of  a  royal  duke  or 
dilettante  book -collector,  not  for  that  of  a  scholar.  Alas  for 
literature,  when  scholars,  taking  their  information  from  such 
sources,  inform  an  academy  of  science,  and  through  an  academy 
of  science  the  whole  literary  world,  that  th^re  existed  from  1600 
to  1841  in  the  Vatican  library  in  Rome  a  Virgilian  MS.  con- 
sisting of  at  least  12  folios,  that  four  lines  of  this  MS.  had  been 
engraved  and  published  in  the  second  edition  of  Mabillon,  de 
Be  Diplomaticay  and  two  of  the  four  republished  by  the  authors 
of  the  Nouveau  ti-aiU  de  Diplomatique ,  that  the  same  fragment 
had  been  seen  in  the  same  library  by  Silvestre  who  had,  in 
1841,  published  a  facsimile  of  nine  other  lines  of  it  in  his  Polio- 
graphie  Universelley  that  the  character  of  this  MS.  (considerably 
smaller,  as  we  have  seen  above,  than  that  of  the  Roman  MS.  of 
the  same  author)  was  larger  than  any  known,  and,  in  as  much 
as  presenting  neither  interspaces  between  the  words  nor  abbrev- 
iations, was  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Berlin  fragment  of 
Livy  of  the  first  or  second  century  (*^sie  steht  in  beider  riick- 
sieht  auch  noch  vor  dem  Berliner  bruchstuck  des  Livius*, 
welches  in  eines  der  beiden  ersten  jahrhunderte  zu  setzen  war"), 
in  other  words,  belonged  to  an  early  part  of  the  so-called 
Augustan  period;  a  conclusion  which  carries  with  it  the  corol- 
lary that  the  world  is  at  the  present  day  in  possession,  not  of 
seven  folios  only  (viz.  four  Vatican  and  three  Berlin)  of  an 
Augustan  MS.  of  Virgil,  but,  besides  these,  of  no  less  than  six, 
more  or  less  complete,  Augustan  MSS.  of  Virgil,  viz.  the  Medi- 
cean,  the  Roman,  the  Palatine,. the  Vatican  fragment  3225,  the 
St.  Gallon  fragment  and  the  Verona  fragment,  all  these  MSS. 
being  not  only  in  Capital  letters  but  as  entirely  without  inter- 
spaces and  without  abbreviations  as  the  seven  foUos  on  which 
the  author  of  the  memoir  in  the  Berlin  Transactions  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  the  distinguishing  appellative,  Augustan. 


•the  famous  Toledo  palimpsest  leaf  of  Sallust,  published  by  Pert*  (Berlin, 
1848)  as  a  leaf  of  Livy,  and  of  which  a  lithograph  may  be  seen  in  Kritz's  SallMst. 
Hiitor.  fragmetUay  Leipz.  1853,  and  an  edition,  with  memoir  and  explanation ,  in 
Dietsch's  8aUu$t.  Hittor,  Reliquiae,  Leipz.  1859. 
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§v. 

The  MSS.  constituting  the  second  category  are  as  follows: 

Six  MSS.  in  the  Laurentian  library  in  Florence^  viz. 
Xo.  2  (Bandini,  Catal.  codd.  latin,  hibl.  Medic.  Laurent,  t.  II, 
p.  300);  XI  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Aeneis.  No.  3  (Bandini); 
XII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.;  frontispiece.  No.  4 
(Bandini);  XII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg,  Aen,  No.  5 
(Bandini);  XIII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Aeneis  only.  No.  23 
(Bandini);  XII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg.  Aen.  No.  24 
(Bandini);  XII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg.  Aen.  I  shall, 
perhaps,  have  my  reader's  pardon  no  less  than  my  author's 
for  not  collating  more  than  these  six  of  the  Laurentian 
library's  vast  store  of  three  and  thirty  second-class  MSS.  of 
Virgil  containing  the  Aeneis.  Elsewhere  —  in  Bern,  for  instance, 
or  Vienna  or  London,  even  one  single  second-class  MS.  of  Virgil, 
albeit  neither  very  ancient,  nor  very  well  executed  originally, 
nor  very  well  preserved,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  Virgilian 
critic.  In  the  Laurentian  library  his  attention  wanders  even 
from  three  and  thirty  second-class  MSS.,  most  of  them  elegantly 
executed,  richly  ortiamented  and  well  preserved,  and  eight  of 
them  older  than  the  XIV  century,  to  an  unpretentious,  unoma- 
mented,  faded,  defective,  small-quarto  volume  of  the  thinnest, 
frailest  parchment  (kidskin,  say  the  experts).  No.  1  (Bandini), 
the  Latirentian  par  excellence,  the  "Musarum  deliciae  ac  Par- 
nassi  decus,"  and  there  remains  fixed  —  until  he  comes  to  Rome. 

One  MS.  in  the  Magliabechian  library  in  Florence^  de- 
scribed in  Jibrary  catal.  as  of  XIII  century. 

Twelve  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  library  inRome^  viz.  five  so- 
called  Vatican  MSS.  numbered  respectively  1570  (large  folio,  of 
X  or  XI  century),  1571,  1572  (folio  size;  vignettes  beautiful; 
penmanship  elegant;  emendations  rare;  neither  marginal  nor 
interlinear  notes),  1573?  1574;  one  so-called  Palatine,  numbered 
1884  (character  Gothic),  and  six  so-called  Alexandrine  (that 
part  of  the  collection  of  Queen  Christina,  which  was  bequeathed 
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to  the  Vatican  library  by  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  see  Agincourt), 
nufhbered  respectively  1393,  1495, 1536,  1669  (character  Lom- 
bard; EX  LiBB.  FRANC.  AURELii  written  at  bottom  of  first  leaf), 
1670,  1671.  Jealous  of  all  time  spent  in  the  Vatican  library 
otherwise  than  in  the  collation  of  its  first-class  codices  (the  so- 
called  Vatican  fragment,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Roman;  see  first 
category,  above),  I  have  collated  only  these  twelve,  of  a  store  of 
second-class  Virgilian  codices  in  the  Vatican,  greater,  than 
either  of  the  great  rival  stores,  the  Lanrentian  in  Florence  and 
the  Imperial  in  Paris,  and  therefore,  a  fortiori,  the  greatest  in 
the  world  —  vedi  Roma  e  poi  muori. 

Three  MSS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Mllanf  viz.  No.  79 
(on  parchment,  and  of  XII  century).  No.  107  (on  paper),  and  the 
Petrarchian,  so  denominated  because  it  belonged  to  Petrarch, 
who  is  said  to  have  had  it  made  for  his  own  use.  This  last  is  a 
parchment  MS.  of  large  folio  size,  in  red  boards,  containing, 
besides  a  beautifully  executed  allegorical  frontispiece  attri- 
buted, on  good  authority,  to  Simon  Memmi,  numerous  annotations 
in  Petrarch's  own  hand- writing,  annotations  which,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  crampness  and  minuteness  of  the  character,  as  on 
account  of  the  small  probability  they  would  throw  much  light 
on  the  Virgilian  text,  I  made  no  serious  attempt  to  decipher. 
In  this  MS.  the  four  introductory  verses  are  not  only  present 
but  —  great  rarity  whether  in  MS.  or  edition  —  embodied  with 
the  text  It  is  to  this  MS.,  not  as  stated  by  Heyne  (vol.  4,  p.  611, 
n.)  to  another  Petrarchian  MS.  of  Virgil 

"  there  is  but  one  Petrarchian  MS.  of  Virgil ,  Heyne's  "Codex  VirgiUi  in 
papyro  Aegyptiaca  scriptus"  being  a  papyrus  of  Josephns ,  in  Latin, 
which  the  Gottingen  philologist,  writing  in  Qdttingen  and  misunder- 
standing the  words  of  Montfaucon  (^Biblioth,  Bibliothecai-umnova,  p.  530: 
"In  alio  Bibliothecae  Ambrosianao  conclavi  sunt  quidam  codd.  qui 
elegantiae  caussa  in  annario  quodam  asservantur.  De  Jotepho  Latine 
scripto  egerunt  multi;  unum  jampridem  observatis  adderelibet;  charta, 
qnam  Philyram,  sen  Papyrum  Aegyptiacam  esse  putant,  multo  densior 
est  chartA,  item  papyreft,  qua  confectus  est  codex  S.  Marci  Venetiis, 
longc  antiquior  codice  Josephi  Ambrosiano.  Est  itidem  Virgilii  codex, 
olim  Petrarchae ,  respersus  notis  observationibnsque  ipsius  Petrarchae 

.  manu,  nitido  characterc."),  mistoik  for  a  papyrus  of  Virgil, 
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is  prefixed  that  touching  autograph  of  the  most  tender  of  all 
lovers  and  all  poets,  beginning  thus:  'Xaurra  propriis  virtutibus 
illustris  et  meis  longum  celebrata  canninibus,  primum  oculis 
meis  apparuit  sub  primum  adolescentie  mee  tempus,  anno 
MCCCXXVII,  die  VI  mensis  Aprilis,  in  ecclesia  Sancte  Clare 
AviHione,  hora  matutina:  et  in  eadem  civitate,  eodem 
mense  Aprili,  eodem  die  VI,  eadem  hora  prima,  anno  autem 
MCCCXLVm,  ab  hac  luce  lux  ilia  subtracta  est,"  etc. 

Had  the  collector,  transcriber,  and  discoverer  of  ancient  codices,  the 

restorer  of  learning  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  co- 

fonnder ,  with  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  of  a  new  and  charming  literature, 

been  bom  as  long  after,  as  he  was  bom'  long  before ,  the  invention  of 

printing,  he  would  probably  have  exhibited  more  skill  in  the  spelling, 

less  skill  in  the  use,    of  words;   had  h)  come  into  the  world  only 

towards  the    latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,    he  would  have 

poured  that  most  ardent  soul  of  his,  not  in  eonetti^  canzoniy  and  trioi^ 

I    tTamorCf  but  in  disquisitions  how  the  words  composing  sonettlf  canzoniy 

I    and  trionji  d*amore  were  to  be  spelled ,  would  have  augmented  our 

j    already  considerable  rolling  stock  of  heterogeneous  orthographies  and 

recondite  etymologies,  with  vast  donations  of  orthographies  still  more 

I    heterogeneous  and  etymologies  still  more  recondite;  the  world  would 

I    have  had  one  Petracca  less ,  one  Grimm  or  Bitschl  more ,  and  I  and 

I    my  daughter  would  never  have  made  our  midwinter  pilgrimage,  afoot, 

to  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  never  have  gathered  Pistacia  and  red 

Junipenis  Oxycedrus  berries  on  the  steep  and  rustling  brink  of  the 

u  transparent,  sweetly  murmuring  Sorgues. 

A  MS.  of  the  entire  works  of  Virgil  in  the  Biblioteca  Civica 
in  Trent f  on  parchment;  wants  a  few  pages  at  the  end; 
the  bequest  of  Mazetti,  founder  of  the  library. 

Three  so-called  Gudian,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Guelferbytana 
at irolfenbntf  el,  viz.  Nos.  70  (903,  Ebert),  66  (904,  Ebert), 
164,  "ex  museoBernhardiRottendorfii"(905,  Ebert).  The  oldest 
of  these.  No.  70,  is  often  quoted  by  Heyne,  Wagner,  Conington, 
and  other  commentators,  as  the  Gudian,  par  excellence.  It  is 
however  not  so  very  much  better  than  No.  66,  and  in  some 
respects  is  very  much  worse,  having  been  so  much  corrected 
that  it  is  frequently  difficult,  sometimes  altogether  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  the  original  reading  has  been;  in  other  words, 
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this  MS.  has  in  many  places  lost  all  value  as  a  record.  Such 
mischievous  corrections  have  greatly  diminished  the  value  of 
almost  all  the  older  Virgilian  MSS.  but  of  this  (a  MS.  of  the  IX 
century)  in  an  especial  degree.  There  is  indeed  scarcely  a 
passage  in  the  whole  of  the  first  six  Books  of  the  Aeneis,  which 
has  not  been  altered  in  it,  and  sometimes  even  more  than  once. 
I  have  examined  it  most  carefully  and  patiently  in  order  to  . 
discover  the  grounds  for  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  it,  by  Nicholas  Heinsius  and  Wagner;  but 
all  in  vain;  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  its  superiority  to 
other  MSS.  of  the  same  alleged  antiquity;  generally,  indeed,  have 
been  wholly  unable,  owing  to  the  above  mentioned  corrections, 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  what  the  original  reading  of  the 
MS.  was. 

Three  so-called  Augustan  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Guelfer- 
bytana  atlTolfeilbftUel,  viz.  No8.  906,  907,  908  (Ebert); 
the  last,  of  no  value. 

One  Helmstadt  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Guelferbytana  at 
i;rolfenbfttf  el.  No.  332  (910,  Ebert). 

One  MS.  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  B[ainbnr§p9  formerly 
No.  173  in  theMorgenweg  library;  parchm.;  folio,  and  assigned 
by  Petersen  (Geschtchte  der  Hamburgischen  Stadtbibliothek)  to 
the  X  century.  This  is  not  either  of  the  two  Hamburg.  MSS. 
quoted  by  N.  Heinsius  and  Heyne,  those  MSS.,  as  appears  from 
Dorphius  (preface  to  his  Virgil  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1829),  having  been  purchased  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  the 
year  1784  and  deposited  by  him  in  the  royal  library  at  Copen- 
hagen, where  they  are  numbered,  respectively,  2006  and  2W7. 

Three  MSS.  in  the  Rehdiger  library  in  BrefSlan^  respec- 
tively numbered  2,  3,  4;  see  Thomas  Rehdiger  und  seine  RUcher- 
aammlung  in  Rreslau,  von  Wackier,  p.  57.  No.  2,  a  good  IHS., 
but  very  much  corrected  by  a  modem  hand,  has  a  frontispiece 
in  which  the  figure  of  a  man,  standing  on  a  scroll  inscribed : 

ARNOLDUS  PLACIDUS  NULLI  PIETATE  8ECUNDUS , 

presents  the  MS.  to  the  Virgin.  No.  3  wants  the  whole  of  the 
first  Book  of  the  Aeneis  except  the  last  page. 
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Two  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Senatoria  in  Ijelpzlg^,  viz. 
No.  85  (Naumann):  XIII  century;  longer  and  less  broad  than 
ordinaiy  8vo;  parchm.;  contains  Ecfpg.  Oeorg.  Aen,  No.  36 
(Naumann):  XIII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  in  double  column; 
Eclog,  Oeorg,  Aen, 

One  MS.  in  the  royal  library  in  Drestden,  D.  184  (Ebert) : 
XIV  century;  parchm.;  Buc.  Oeorg,  Aen.;  neatly  written  and  well 
preserved;  despised  and  left  unused  by  Wagner; 

r  Wagn.  (1830—1841)  toI.  1,  praef.  p.  17:  "Exstat  in  eadem  Bibl.  Reg. 
!  Dresd,  sub  D.  126  [D.  134,  Ebert],  codex  saec.XIV  scriptus,  omnia 
Virg^Iii  opera  complectens,  turn  alius  sub  D.  81,  Eclogas  tantum  ex- 
I  hibens;  quos,  si  quid  inde  utilitatis  Virgilio  accessurum  sperassem, 
u  minima  neglexissem." 

placed  at  my  command  by  the  politeness  of  the  late  enlightened 
head-librarian,  Dr.  Klemm,  and  very  much  used  by  me  during 
my  long  residence  in  Dresden. 

To  the  Leipzig  and  Dresden  MSS.,  intrinsically  as  little 
important  or  interesting  as  MSS.  of  the  XIII  and  XTV  centuries 
usually  are,  attaches  the  extrinsic  interest  that  they  are  the  only 
Virgilian  MSS.  a  celebrated  critic,  interpreter  and  editor  of 
Virgil  ever  saw,  two  of  them  the  only  Virgilian  MSS.  the  same 
celebrated  critic,  interpreter  and  editor  of  Virgil  ever  used. 
Armed  with  the  two  Leipzig  MSS., 

Wagn.  vol.  1,  praef.  p.  18:  **Hi  codices  [Lips.  35,  36]  banc  mihi 
praestiterunt  usum ,  ut  quoties  parum  constaret  de  lectione  librorum 
'  mss.  ad  eos  redirem  tamquam  aliquem  fontem,  unde,  aqua  mihi  hae- 
'^  rente,  certior  fierem  quid  in  libris  mss.  legeretur." 

with  the  Commelinian,  Fogginian,  Ambrogian  and  Bottarian 
editions,  and  the  Bottarian  collation  of  the  Roman,  corrected,  as 
best  they  might,  by  epistolary  reports  from  Rome  and  Florence, 

'"  Wagn.  (1830—1841)  vol.  1,  praef.  p.  IS:  "Dederam  viro  ofBciosissimo 
[Freytagio]  cbartulam,  in  qua  locos  coroplures  e  Bucolicb  et  Geor- 

I  gicis  notaveram,  quorum  quae  esset  in  Mediceo  scriptura,  dubium 
reliquerat  Heinsii  et  Fogginii  dissensio."  id.  vol.  6,  praef.  p.  13: 
"Cum  Bottarium  non  eum  esse  intellexissem ,  cui  satis  fidere  liceret, 
dudum  optabam  ut  invenirem  qui  diligentius  codicem  Vatic,  excuteret. 

(   •  .  .  Aperui  igitur  quid  vellem,  F.  O.  Schuliio  etc.  ...  Is  cum  vix 
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I  accepisset,  quas  ad  eum  dederam,  litteras,  statim  ipse  codicem  confert 
cum  exemplo  Bottariano  tanta  diligentia,  ut  facile  credam  ipsi  asseve- 

I  ranti  ne  unam  quidem  litterulam  ant  virgulam  a  se  esse  praetermissam. 
Susceptam  a  Schulzi<f  et  ad  Aen.  4.  309,  perductam  operam,  cum  ipse 
Romam  ad  aliquod  tempos  relinqueret,  excepit  Schweersius,  .  .  .  atque 
ita  absolvit"  etc.  id.  ibid. :  **Qui  [Scliulzius]  cum  accepisset  gratissi- 
mum  mihi  futurum ,  si  quidquid  esset  in  eo  codice  [viz.  Romano] 
diversitatis,  in  meum  usum  excerperetur,  non  multo  post  indicem  mihi 
misit  omnis  discrepantiae ,  quae  in  Bucolicis  deprehenditurf  diligen- 
tissime  ab  ipso  confectum,  promisitque,  si  reliquam  ejus  codicis  partem 
similiter  pervestigari  vellem ,  se  id  negotium ,  cum  ipse  administrare 
non  posset,  idoneo  homini  commissurum.  Sed  qui  Romae  veteres 
libros  in  usum  extraneorum  conferunt  cum  exemplaribus  typis  ex- 
pressis,  tanti  aestimant  operam  suam,  ut  philologi  Germanici,  qua  fere 
sunt  in  rei  jamiliaris  tenuitate  constituti,  Tantalica  sorte  contenti  esse 

L  cogantur." 

Philip  Eberard  Wagner  not  only  undertook  and  brought  to 
a  happy  conclusion  ("audentes"  —  immo  audaces  —  immo 
audacissimos  —  "Fortuna  iuvat")  his  copious  parenthetic  criti- 
cisms of,  and  supplements  to,  the  variae  lectiones  of  Heyne,  but 
added  to  Heyne's  four  volumes  thoroughly  wagnerized  and 
appropriated,  a  fifth  volume  of  his  own  :  Publi  Vergili  Maronis 
Carmina  ad  pristinam  orthographiam  quoad  eius  fieri  jtotutt  re- 
vocata,  and  so ,  without  ever  stirring  out  of  Dresden  or  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  Kreuzschide,  inaugurated  a  new  era  not 
merely  of  Virgilian  but  of  Latin  literature,  and  shone  forth  the 
bright  Lucifer  of  RitschFs  and  Mommsen's  glorious ,  uprising 
sun;  so  true  is  it  that  great  effects  are  sometimes  produced  with 
small  means,  and  that  for  him  who  will,  it  is  as  possible  in  our 
own  days  as  it  was  in  those  of  Fabricius,  to  be  parvo  potens. 
Not  that  Philip  Eberard  Wagner,  however  parvo  potens,  was  in 
all  respects  a  Fabricius,  or  that  Philip  Eberard  Wagner's  march 
to  fame  was  along  a  road  as  loigged  and  unfrequented  as  Fabri- 
cius's,  but  that  whereas  the  sturdy  Roman,  steadily  and  to  the 
end ,  refused  all  contract  with  redemptor  Pyrrhus,  your  more 
supple  Saxon  executed  his  contract  with  redemptor  Hahn,  to 
take  away  nothing  from  the  Heynian  t^yii, 

id.  vol.  1,  praef.  p.  8:  **Suscepi  Virgilium  Heynianum  ita  dcnuo  in 
.  lucem  edendum,  ut  adderem  quae  vellem,  demerom  nihil." 
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by  taking  away  from  it,  and  relegating  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  every  Heynian  reading  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  sub- 
Btituting  for  it  whatever  reading  liked  him  best: 

id.  Ibid.:  **Unttin  mibi  licere  putavi,  ut  in  contextu^  si  quam  deteriorem 
lectionem  ab  Heynio  viderem  receptAm,  reponerem  earn,  quam  rationes 
criticae  commendarent ;  religioni  enim  ducebam,  nitidissimum  poetam 
iis  adhuc  macalis  deformatum  pati ,  quae  dadum  erant  abstergeudae. 

I    Sed  ut  vel  sic  statim  in  oculos  incurreret  quid  a  me  mutatum  esset, 

L  ipsi  textui  subieci  lectionem  Heynianam." 

Four  MSS.  in  the  ducal  library  at  Gotba  (described  by  Ja- 
cobs). Xo.  54  ("Liber  Eneidos"):  XI  or  XU  century  (Heyne:  XIH 
or  XIV);  oblong  8vo;  parchm.;  Aetieia  only;  "ms.  bonae  notae"' 
Cyprianus.  No.  55:  XV  century;  8vo;  parchm.;  Btkc.  Oeorg. 
Aen.'y  very  neatly  written  and  in  perfect  preservation.  No.  56: 
XI  century;  8vo ;  parchm. ;  uieneii  only;  defective  in  many  places. 
No.  239  (23 'J):  XV  century;  folio;  paper;  Buc.  Georg,  Aeiu 

Eight  MSS.  in  the  Hofbibliothek  inTlennaf  viz.  No.  58 
(113,  Endlicher):  X  centmy;  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc^  Oeorg.  Aen.; 
^'charactere  ad  imitationem  scripturae  longobardicae  effigiato; 
literarum  initialium  figuris  historicis  vivis  coloribus  pictis;  e 
bibliotheca  monasterii  St.  Johannis  de  Carbonaria,  Neapoli." 
No.  81*  (114,  Endlicher):  XI  century;  fol.;  parchm.;  fragm. 
of  first  Book  of  Jencii.  No.  27  (115,  Endlicher):  XI  century; 
"formae  fere  quadratae;"  parchm.;  Buc.  Aen.  No.  208  (116, 
Endlicher):  XII  century;  "in  4 to  minori;''  parchm.;  Aen. 
No.  151  (117,  Endlicher):  XIII  century;  "in  folio  dimidiato;" 
pai-chm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  No.  172  (118,  Endlicher):  XIII 
century;  "in  4to  minori;"  parchm.;  Bilc.  Georg.  Aen.  No.  39 
(120,  Endlicher):  A.  D.  1456;  folio;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen. 
No.  71  (121,  Endlicher):  A.  D.  1412;  foUo;  parchm.;  Buc. 
Oeorg.  Aen. 

A  very  beautiful  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Convent  at 
Kl08ter-]irenbnr§p  near  Vienna;  the  handsomest,  I  think, 
of  all  the  Virgilian  MSS.  I  have  ever  seen;  on  parchment;  folio; 
in  perfect  preservation;  according  to  library  catal. ,  of  theXII 
century. 
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A  MS.  in  Schloss  Weissenstein  near  Poitlineri^feldeil 

in  Bavaria,  No.  1796  in  library  catal.;  XI  or  XII  century;  4to; 
parchm.;  described  by  Jaeck,  who  gives  (ubi  infra)  a  specimen 
of  the  writing;  belongs  to  Count  Schonbom,  and  has  been  lately 
removed  by  him  from  his  residence  at  Gaibach  (where  it  was 
when  described  by  Heyne,  vol.  IV.  de  Virg,  edd,)  to  his  princely 
castle  of  Weissenstein  at  Pommersfelden. 

TwoMSS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Bainber§p,  viz.  M.  II.  4 
(in  the  beginning  of  the  volume  the  words:  collegii  soc.  jesu, 
BAMBERG,  1654.  and  at  the  end :  nicolaus  foliis  exherbis  scripsit 
ANNO  1467),  and  M.  II.  5  (fragment  containing  sixth  Book  of 
Aeneis);  both  MSS.  described,  and  specimens  given  of  the 
handwriting,  by  Jaeck  in  the  preface  to  his  ed.  of  Virgil, 
Weimar,  1826. 

Two  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fredericiana,  now  the  univer- 
sity library,  at  Erlang^en:  one,  oblong  8vo;  parchm.;  mark- 
ed in  Irmischer's  catal.  295:  the  other,  4to ;  paper;  marked  859. 

Six  MSS.  in  the  royal  library,  Mnnlch;  viz.  No.  905: 
saec.  XI;  foL;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Am.;  numerous  interlinear 
as  well  as  marginal  annotations  from  Servius.  No.  528:  saec. 
XIII;  oblong  4 to;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg,  Aen,  with  many  lacu- 
nae; 1 1  th  and  12  th  Books  of -4enm  wan  ting.  No.  10719:  written 
in  1453  by  Philippus  de  Corbizis;  4to;  paper;  Aeneis;  present- 
ed to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  by  Bandini  in  the  year  1779.  No. 
14466:  saec.  XIII;  Svo;  parchm.;  first  five  Books  of  Aeneis, 
and  first  38  verses  of  sixth  Book.  No.  18059:  saec.  XII;  fol; 
parchm.;  Buc.  Georg,  Aen.  No.  21562:  saec.  XII;  4 to;  parchm. ; 
BxiC.  Georg,  Aen.  on  recto  of  first  folio  a  helmeted  Virgil 
sketched  in  red  and  lilac  ink;  on  verso,  the  monk  Altus  von 
Weihenstephan  presenting  his  MS.  to  St.  Stephen. 

Two  MSS.  in  the  Stiftsbibliothek  at  St.  Gallen ;  saec. 
XV  and  XVI;  on  paper;  one  of  them  containing  only  first  Book 
of  Aeneis ;  the  other,  only  a  part  of  the  third. 

Three  MSS.  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  St.  Gallen;  the 

first,  folio;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen,  The  second,  much  more 
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modem  and  less  correct;  4 to;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg.  Aen.    The 
third,  8vo;  parchm.;  Buc.  Oeorg.  Aen.;  bears  the  colophon: 
Scriptus  jussu  et  inpensa  Jo.  Camerarij  Dalburgij 
per  Jo.  nicolai  de  confluentia.  Paduae.  Anno  dm.  1477. 
These  MSS.,  as  well  as  the  library,  having  formerly  belonged  to 
Joachim  von  Watt,  'TSIed.  Doct,  BUrgermeister  und  Reformator 
der  Stadt  und  Eirchen  St  Gallon",  have  been  denominated,  from 
him,  Vadian. 

Ten  MSS.  in  the  public  library  at  Bern,  viz.  No.  47: 
4 to;  parchm.;  Buc.  Oeorg,  Aen.,  wanting  first  seven  Eclogues^ 
and  part  of  eighth;  very  neat;  colophon:  Explicit  liber  eneidos. 
1451.  die  15.  April.  No.  165:  saec.  IX  (Sinner);  foL;  parchm.; 
neatly  written  in  very  elegant  Lombard  hand;  Buc.  Georg. 
Aen.;  mutilated  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  Book,  of  which  the 
last  thirty-four  verses  are  wanting;  bears  the  following  in- 
scription: 

HUKC  YIBOILU  CODICEM  OBTULIT  BEBNO  OREOI8  B.  MABTIKI  LBVITA  DEYOTA  MENTE 
DONIKO  ST.EIDEM  BEATO  MABTIHO  PBRPETUITER  HABENDUM.  EA  QUIDEM  RATIOME 
CT  PEBLEOAT  IPSUM  ARBERTU8  COKSOBBIKUS  IPSIUB  ET  DIEBU8  VITAE  SUAE  SUB 
PRAETEXTU  B.  MABTIKI  HABEAT  ET  POST  8UUM  OBITUM  ITERUM  S.  BEDDAT  MAB- 
mo.  81  QUI8  IPSUM  FUBAVSBIT  AUT  ALIQUO  INQENIO  A  POTE8TATE  8.  MARTINI 
AB8TRAHEBE  TEMPTAVEBIT,  MALEDICTU8  SIT  ET  CUM  JUDA  ET  SAFFIRA  QUI  EX 
HOC  QUOD  IP8I  DOMINO  DEDEBANT  FBAUDAVEBUNT  PEBPETUAM  DAMPNATIONEM 
NISI  CmSSIME  QUOD  PBAE8UMPSEBIT  EMENDABE  STUDUERIT,  ADQUIRAT. 

From  the  circumstance  that  some  verses  of  this  MS.  are  written 
in  capitals  closely  resembling  both  in  form  and  size  those  of  the 
Medicean,  I  regard  it  as  older  than  the  ninth,  perhaps  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century.  A  striking  facsimile  of  two  verses  of  it 
written  in  these  capitals,  as  well  as  of  two  verses  in  the  elegant 
Lombard  character  of  the  body  of  the  MS.,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
third  of  the  tabulae  appended  to  Sinner's  catalogue.  This  MS. 
has  numerous  marginal  scholia  partly  from  Servius,  partly  from 
other  sources.  No.  187:  saec.  X  (Sinner);  foL;  parchm.;  Buo. 
Georg.  Aen.  No.  172:  saec.  X  (Sinner);  foL;  parchm.;  contains 
Buc.  Oeorg.  and  first  five  Books  of  Aeneis,  and  is  dedicated  by 
a  certain  Udemar  (no  doubt  the  person  at  whose  expense  the 
MS.  was  made)  in  the  following  words,  to  St.  Benedict: 
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CONTULIT  ALME  TIBI  PATER  HUNC  BENEDICTE  LIBELLUM 
ILDEMARU8  ALUMNUS  ET  IPSE  TUUS.  .  .  . 

Compare,  above,  the  dedication  of  Rehdiger  No.  2  by  Arnold  us 
Placidus  to  the  Virgin,  of  Bern  165  by  Berno  to  Saint  Martin, 
and  of  Munich  21562  by  Altus  von  Weihenstephan  to  St. 
Stephen. 

The  dedication  of  the  ancient  MS.  to  a  beatified  saint,  the  Virgin,  or 
Christ,  has  its  modern  representative  in  the  dedication  of  the  printed 
book  to  a  royal  duke  or  prince.  Between  the  ancestor  and  descen- 
dant there  is  the  obvious  resemblance  that  they  are  both  compliments 
which  cost  nothing ;  let  me  hope  that  the  resemblance  goes  still  far- 
ther, and  that  the  descendant  is  as  impotent  to  deter  readers  as  the 
L  ancestor  was  impotent  to  deter  thieves. 

No.  184:  saec.  IX;  folio;  parehm.;  "olim  Bongarsii";  Buc, 
Georg,  Aen.  No.  222:  saec.  XV;  fol. ;  paper;  Aeneis  alone; 
anonymous  scholia.  No.  239:  saec.  IX;  fol.;  parehm.;  Aeneis \ 
wants  beginning  of  first  Book  as  far  as  "ac  prior,  heus,  inquit, 
iuvenes".  No.  255:  saec.  IX;  fol;  parehm.;  Bite,  Georg,  and 
first  Book  of  Aetieis  as  far  as  *^collecta  fluentes''.  No.  269 :  saec. 
XV;  fol.;  paper;  Aeneis.  No»  411:  saec.  XII;  4to;  parehm.; 
**olim  Bongarsii";  contains  only  glosses  on  the  Aeneis,  partly 
from  Servius,  partly  more  modem. 

Four  MSS.  in  the  university  library  at  Baisel^  viz.  F.  II. 
23:  saec.  XI;  fol.;  parehm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.'^  described  by 
Muller,  de  codd.  Virg,  qui  in  Ilelvet,  biblioth.  asservaivtur  (Bern, 
J  841);  formerly  belonged  to  the  Conventus  Basileensis  ordinis 
praedicatorum.  F.  111.3^:  fol;  paper;  Aeneis*^  wants  all  after 
r.  G12  of  tenth  Book.  F.  III.  4:  saec.  XV;  fol;  paper;  contains 
only  the  first  six  Books  of  the  Aeneis,  F.  III.  3:  saec.  XV; 
fol;  paper;  contains,  except  the  Priapeia,  all  the  works,  whether 
of  Virgil  or  attributed  to  Virgil;  ornamented  with  an  exquisitely 
painted  miniature  at  the  commencement  of  each  Book.  To  this 
MS.,  affording,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  earliest  texts  of  the  Ciris 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  attaches  a  greater  interest  than 
usually  attaches  to  Virgilian  MSS.  of  the  XV  century.  Let  me 
try  therefore  whether  I  cannot,  from  my  own  personal  inspec- 
tion and  collation  of  it,  several  years  ago,  supplemented  by 
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notices  with  which  I  have  just  been  favored  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
Sieber,  the  present  librarian,  correct  some  of  the  erroneous  opin- 
ions entertained  concerning  it.  And  first  with  respect  to  its  entry 
in  the  library  catalogue,  in  the  hand  of  Johannes  Zwinger,  appoin- 
ted librarian,  1672,  died  1696:  "F.  III.  3,  Virgilii  Maronis  opera 
omnia,  elegantissime  scripta  et  sub  initium  librorum  elegan- 
tissimis  figuris  variocoloribus  exomata.  Ann.  1465.  fol."  The 
date  1465  (repeated  by  Hanel,  Catalogi  libror.  MSS,)  must 
be  incorrect,  if  it  were  only  because  the  MS.  contains  the 
two  epistles  (remarkable  epistles,  for  which  see  §  VI,  below) 
of  lohannes  Andreas,  Bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica  and  first 
editor  of  Virgil,  dedicatory,  one  of  them,  of  the  editio  Romana 
prima  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  (an.  1469),  to  Pope  Paul  II,  the 
other  of  them,  of  the  editio  Romana  secunda  of  the  works  of 
Virgil  (an.  1471),  to  Pomponius  Infortunatus.  The  MS.  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  written  before  the  year  1471.  The  origin 
of  the  false  date  1465  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Sieber,  in  letters 
addressed  to  me  from  Basel  in  March  and  April,  1872:  "Bl. 
2—6  des  manuscriptes  sind  leer.  Bl.  7,  recto,  beginnen  die 
briefe  des  lohannes  Andreas,  bischofs  von  Aleria  in  Corsica. 
Der  anfang  des  ersten  briefes  lautet  so: 

Id.  Andreae  Episcopi  Aleriensia  in  Cymo:  id  est  Corsica  insula:  in 
primam  Virgilii  impressionemadPaui.IIPontificem  max.  lEpistolalncipit. 

circa  annum  Christi 
1465. 

Eloquentiae  splendore:  et  reifum  dignitate  Locuple 
tiorem  Virgilio  poetam:  unum  fortasse  Homerum 
graeci,  nullum  certe  Latini  invenient. 

Der  senkr^chte  strich  hinter  Tontificem  max.'  und  die  zwischen 
die  zweite  und  dritte  zeile  eingeschobenen  worte  *circa  annum 
Christi  1465',  sind  mit  blassCrer  tinte  und  ohne  zweifel  von  der 
hand  des  Prof.  Pfister  geschrieben,  welcher  am  anfang  des 
17.  jahrhunderts  universitatsbibliothekar  war.  Pfisters  zusatz 
bezweckte,  meiner  ansicht  nach,  nicht  eine  datierung  der  hand* 
Bchrift,  sondem  sie  bezieht  sich  wohl  nur  auf  die  lebenszeit  des 
papstes  Paul  II,  welcher  am  31.  Aug.  1464  erwahlt,  am  16.  Sept. 
1464  geweiht  und  gekront  wurde,  und  am  2^,  Juli  1471  starb. 
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Zwinger  hielt  Pfisters  notiz  fUr  das  datum  der  handschrift  und 
setzte  daher  in  seinen  catalog  das  obenerwahnte  und  von  HUnel 
einfach  nachgedruckte :  Ann.  1465."  Such,  I  entirely  agree  with 
Dr.  Sieber,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  false  date,  1465,  in  the 
library  catalogue.  We  now  come  to  the  erasure  of  this  date, 
and  the  substitution  for  it,  in  a  modem  hand,  of  the  words  "de- 
scriptus  ex  editione  Romana  1473,"  a  statement  as  erroneous 
for  these  two  reasons  as  the  erased  date  itself:  first,  because 
the  alleged  copy  not  only  contains  the  Bishop  of  Aleria's  two 
letters  dedicatory  and  Mapheus  Vegius's  thirteenth  Book  of  the 
Aeneis  (particulae  not  contained  in  the  alleged  original)  and 
omits,  inter  alia,  the  Priapeia  contained  in  the  alleged  original, 
but  differs  essentially  in  its  readings :  having  myself  collated 
the  alleged  copy  and  the  original  in  ten  places  only,  I  have 
found  the  former  to  vary  in  two;  viz.  Aen.  6.  438,  while  the 
edition  reads  "inamabilis"  the  MS.  reads  *'innabilis",  and  Aen. 
4,  217,  while  the  edition  reads  "subnixus",  the  MS.  (alone  of 
71  MSS.  which  I  have  examined)  reads  "subnexus;"  and  of  the 
no  more  than  nine  readings  of  the  alleged  copy  with  which 
I  have  just  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Sieber,  I  find  a  variation  from 
the  alleged  original  in  no  fewer  than  three:  viz,  Aen,  6,  06, 
while  the  edition  reads  "qua  tua  de",  the  MS.  reads  "quam  tua 
te";  Aen,  9,  432,  while  the  edition  reads  "transabiit",  the  MS. 
reads  "transadijt";  and  9.  455,  while  the  edition  reads  "tepi- 
dumque  recenti",  the  MS.  reads  "tepidaque  recentem".  The  MS., 
therefore,  is  not  a  copy  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1473,  and  the 
statement,  substituted  in  a  modem  hand  in  the  library  catalogue 
for  the  date  1465,  is  as  erroneous  as  that  date  itself.  Nor  less 
erroneous,  how  much  soever  better  vouched  than  either,  is  the 
at  present  generally  received  statement  that  the  MS.  in  question 
is  a  copy  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1471;  Naeke,  Cami.  VaL 
Catonis  (Bonn,  1847),  p.  365:  *^ic  liber,  quem  Broemmelii  mei 
labore  ac  beneficio  tam  bene  novi,  quam  si  ipse  contulissem,  aut 
totus  aut  longe  maximam  partem  descriptus  est  ex  editione  Ro- 
mana II.  Id  ut  omnibus  pateat,  indicabo  quae  in  codice  Ba- 
sileensi  continentur  omnia,  titulos  et  ubi  opus  sit,  initia  et  con- 
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clusiones  carminum,  omnia  non  ex  praefixo  codici  indice^  sed 
ex  ipso  libro  exscripta:  addo  numeros: 

1 :  /o.  Andreae  Episcopi  Alerienti*  in  Cymo :  id  eat  Corsica  insula :  in  primam 
VirgiUi  impressionenif  ad  Patdum  II  Ponti/icem  max.  EpistcHa  ineipit.  (Elo- 
quentiae  splendore  —  perpetaitatem  exoptent.  Vale.)  2:  lo.  An.  etc.  in  secun- 
dam  Virgim  impresaianem:  'ad  Pomponium  i^fortunatum  suum:  Epistola.  (Huo- 
asqae  epistolam  dauseram  —  seduUtate  tua  effecisti.  Vale.)  3:  P,  VirgiUi 
Jiaronis  vita.  4:  Aleinius  poeta:  de  laude  Yirgilii.  5:  Cornelius  Oallus  poeta: 
de  Aeneide  VirgUii.  6:  P.  VirgUii  Maronis  Hortulus,  1:  Argumenta  XII  li- 
hrorum  Aentidos.  8:  P,  Virg.  Mar.  Culex:  ad  Octavium.  9;  P.  Virg.  Mar. 
Dirae,  id  est  earmtn  execratorwm :  ad  Battarum.  10:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Copa.  11:  P. 
Virg.  Mar.  Eit  et  non  est.  12:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Vir  bonus.  13:  P.  Virg.  Mar. 
Bcsae,  14:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Moretwn.  15:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  VersieuH  ad  Caesarem. 
De  erus  deificatione.  16:  Pro  mercede  suscipienda  a  Oaesare.  VI'.  De  pvlchri- 
tudine  Caesaris  Augusti.  18:  P.  Virg,  Mar.  in  Balistam  UUronem  disHchon. 
19:  Xertus  P.  Ocidii  Nasonis  in  Argumenta  librorum  Oeorgicon  VirgUii.  20: 
Smmma  Virgiliantie  narrationis  in  tribus  auis  operibus  praecipuis.  21 :  Bucolica. 
22:  Oeorgica,  23:  Aeneis.  24:  Ineipit  Argumentum  in  Tertiumdeeimum  a  Ma- 
pheo  Vegio  it^eradditum.  Turn  seqaitur  liber  Mapbei  ipse.  25:  de  extremd 
Virgita  vduntate.  Versus  Sulpieii  Carthaginiensis.  26:  Ezclamatio  Caesaris  Au- 
gusti tn  iussum  VirgilU  pro  Aeneide  comburenda.  POBi  liOC  CAPIIICD  in* 
eipit  maims  altera*  27:  Epitaphia  Virgilio  ab  illustribus  viris  edita. 
2S:  Musarum  nomina  et  officia.  29:  Incerti  autoris  Elegia.  30:  P,  Virg.  Mar. 
Aethna  quae  ab  aliquibus  Comelio  tribuitur.  31:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Ciris  ad  Mes- 
sale.  32:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Caialecton.  Priapus  loquitur.  (Vere  rosa  autumno 
pomis  aestate  freqaentor  —  Datur  tibi  paella  quam  petis  datur.  P.  VirgUii 
Maronis  Cataleetoti  desinit.     Sieber) 

Comparentur  haec  cum  descriptione  nostra  Romanarum  I  et  II 
(p.  376 — 385),  patebit  simillimum  ac  geminum  esse  codicem 
Basileensem  Romanae  maxime  secundae,  vel  potius  natum  ex 
ilia.  At  vix  opus  est  comparatione.  Conficit  rem  hoc  unum, 
quod  insunt  in  codice  Basileensi  Epistolae  lohannis  Andreae 
Epbcopi  ad  Paulum  11.  et  Pomponium.  Addo  insuper  aliud. 
Quum  primum  inspexissem  coUationem  codicis  Basileensis,  mi- 
rans  vidi  lacunas  esse  in  Ciri  nonnidlas,  et  plures  etiam  in  Cata- 
lectis.  Inquisivi;  easdem  cognovi  in  Romana  II  esse.  Quodsi 
quis  descriptionem  Romanarum  nostram  non  prorsus  consentire 
cum  hac  descriptione  codicis  Basileensis,  v.  c  diversas  esse 
inscriptiones  multorum  Carminum,  animadverterit,  is  cogitet 
descriptionem  Romananmi  quam  exhibeo,  non  ex  ipsis  libris 
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ductam,  sed  ex  praefixa  iis  libris  Tabula  esse.  Sic  versus  quos 
commemoravi  num.  16.  17.  eodem  loco  legi  in  Romanis  conii- 
cio  quo  in  cod.  Basil,  leguntur,  sed  omissos  esse  in  tabula  propter 
brevitatera.  De  Maphei  libro  dubito  utrum  insit  in  Romanis 
an  non  insit.  Si  insit^  facile  explicabitur,  cur  nulla  eius  mentio 
fiat  in  Tabula:  nimirum  quod  alienum  ad-Virgilium  additamen- 
tum  .  .  .  Vel  sic  tamen  non  expedio  omnia^  et  quaeri  posse  hie 
illic  video,  an  praeter  Romanam  II,  vel  praeter  Rom^nam  utram- 
que,  aliam  fontera  habeat  codex  Basileensis.  Animadvertimus 
in  Catone  [should  be:  "in  Diris,"  for  neither  codex  Basil,  nor 
Romanae  know  anything  of  Cato]  aliquoties  discedere  codicem 
Bas.  a  Romanis:  sed  haec  fortasse  omnia  eiusmodi 
sunt,  ut  librarii,  qui  Basileensem  scripsit,  aut  ne- 
gligentiae  aut  emendandi  studio  tribui  queant. 
Verum  quid  de  eo^dicemus  quod  versus  22.  Aen.  lib. 
II,  567  usque  ad  588  adsunt  in  utraque  Romana, 
desunt  in  codice  Basileensi?  Coniicias  hoc  saltern 
loco  aliam  editionem  vetustam  ad  manum  fuisse 
librario.  Nihil  exputo  quod  probabile  sit."  Oh,  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion!  'n^J^^ul^s  mus'  of  parturient 
mountain,  pounced  on,  as  if  it  had  been  worthy  prey,  and  snatch- 
ed up  and  carried  off  to  his  eyrie  by  eagle-eyed,  wide-hovering 
Ribbeck;  Append,  Very,  (Leipzig,  1868)  p.  38:  "Descriptum  esse 
hunc  codicem,  Wt  totum  aut  louge  maximam  partem',  ex  edit- 
ione  Romana  altera,  a.  1471,  et  OreUius  Silligium  docuit  et  de- 
monstravit  Naekius  (cf.  p. 367  et  380),  quanquamsuntquae- 
dam  inter  banc  et  exemplar  Basileense  differentiae, 
quae  non  possint  librarii  negligentiae  tribui.''  Quite 
other  is  the  %us'  of  Sillig  similarly  pounced  on,  snatched  up 
and  carried  off,  along  with  Naeke^,  by  the  same  voracious  Rib- 
beck:  "et  Orellius  Silligium  docuit  et  demonstravit  .Naekius.", 
unfastidious,  truly  epicurean  Ribbeck,  who  puts  up  with  treacle 
when  he  can't  get  honey,  and  with  inimitable  grace  resigns 
himself, 

.  .  when  far  from  the  lips  which  he  loves, 
to  make  love  to  the  lips  which  are  near. 
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r  Append.  Verg,  p.  36:  ^^Inpressa  exemplaria  vetusta,  de  qnibus  co- 
piose  Naekius  in  1.  1.  dissemit,  paucissimis  quibosdam  locis,  qnibus 
de  auctoritate  scripturae  minus  certo  constaret,  vellem  consulere 
licuisset,  8«d  succurrit  ex  parte  desiderio  Hiockius  mens,  qui  et 
Mutinensem  ed.  anni  1475  et  Aldinam  priorem  a.  1517  mea  gratia 
'  passim,  ubi  operae  pretium  esset,  inspexit.  mihimet  vulgati  textus 
I  fontes  duo  patuemnt^  principis  ed.  Romanae  apographum  Basileense 
J  et  Aldina  secunda  [a.  1634]."  ibid.  p.  39:  ^'Editionibus  vetustis  cum 
I  prorsus  carerem,  bunc  [cod.  Basil.  F.  III.  3]  quasi  vicarlum  omnium 
[  quotquot  Aldinam  alteram  [a.  1534]  antecedunt  contuli  ipse." 

No  'ridiculus  mus'  Sillig^s,  brought  into  the  world  with  a  moun- 
tain's throes,  but  a  %U8  giganteus',  the  offspring  of  'mures 
gigantei'  in  the  easy  and  normal  course  of  things:  'Tostea  mihi 
lectiones  codicis  Basileensis  et  editionis  principis  comparanti 
nullus  de  hac  re  dubitandi  locus  est  relictus,"  (Epim.  edttoris 
Dresd,  in  Cirtn,  §  4),  —  fair,  open,  manly  challenge,  knightly 
gauntlet  which  I  respectfully  pick  up,  and  address  myself  forth- 
with for  combat  (not  mortal)  with  chivalrous  foe.  The  codex 
Basileensis  is  not  a  mere  transcript  ("merum  apographum," 
Epim,  editoria  Dread,  in  Cirin,  see  below)  of  the  editio  Romana  II ; 
first,  because  the  inscriptions  of  the  several  particulae  of  which 
the  codex  consists,  differ  materially,  as  acknowledged  by  Naeke 
himself,  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  same  particulae  in  the  edi« 
tion,  —  differ,  too,  not  merely  as  Naeke,  defending  his  theory,, 
conjectures,  where  they  occur  in  the  table  of  contents,  but 
(as  shown  by  the  collation  kindly  made  for  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dickson,  Professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  of 
the  Hunterian  exemplar  in  the  library  of  that  university)  where 
they  stand,  prefixed  to  the  particulae,  in  the  body  itself  of  the 
edition.  Secondly,  because  particulae  16  and  17,  present  in  the 
codex,  are  absent,  not  —  as  conjectured  by  Naeke,  still  de- 
fending his  theory  —  from  the  t^^ble  only  of  the  edition,  but  (as 
shown  by  the  same  collation)  from  the  edition  itself.  Thirdly,, 
because  the  absence  from  the  edition,  of  Mapheus  Vegius's  thir- 
teenth Book  of  the  Aeneis  —  present  in  the  codex  (seeNaeke's 
list  above)  and  doubted  by  Naeke,  ever  on  the  qui-vive  for  his 
theory  ("dubito"  see  above),  to  be  absent  from  the  edition  —  is 
certified  by  the  same  collation.  Fourthly,  because  the  Priapeia  — 
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absent  from  the  codex^  see  Naeke's  list  above  —  are  abundantly 
proved  by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Audiffredi  {Gated,  Ro- 
man, edittonum  saec.  XV,  pp.  24  n.  and  80),  Santander  {Diet, 
bthl.  vol.  3,  p.  440)  and  Dibdin  (^BibL  Spencer,  suppL  p.  287,  of 
the  Spencerian  exemplar:  '^ext  follows  the  Priapeia  in  nine 
leaves  complete,  whereas  in  the  previous  impression  [Romana  I] 
the  work  is  imperfect.  At  the  end:  Virgilii  Priapeia  finit 
foeliciter.  Then  the  Etna:  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Etna  que 
a  quibusdam  Comelio  tribuitur"),  to  be  present  in  the  edi- 
tion. Fifthly,  because  the  discrepancy  between  the  readings 
of  the  codex  and  the  readings  of  the  edition,  observed  and  com- 
mented on  by  Naeke  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  22  disputed  verses 
of  the  second  Book  of  the  Aeneis  as  in  the  text  of  the  Dirae 
(Naeke's  own  especial  object  of  study),  is  not  limited  to  the  case 
of  the  22  disputed  verses  and  the  text  of  the  Dirae,  but  is  ob- 
served wherever  collation  has  been  made  of  codex  and  edition, 
(except  of  course  in  the  Ciris,  imdoubted  copy,  in  codex,  of 
edition);  ex.  gr. 


Both  editio  Romana  I,  as  collated 

Codex  Basileensis,  as  collated  by 

by  myself,  and  editio  Romana  II, 

as 

myself,  reads: 

collated  by  Dr.  Dickson,  read: 

Aen.  1,429;  "optaro" 

"apUre" 

„    1,  640:  ^MaeUtiamque  dii" 

"laetitiamque  dei" 

„    1;  710:  "onerant  .  .  .  ponunt" 

"onerent  .  .  .  ponant" 

„    4,  217:  *'subnixus" 

"subnexus" 

„    4,  329 :  "Untum" 

"tamen" 

„    4,  436:  '*remitUm" 

"relinquam" 

„    4,  464     "piorum" 

"priorum" 

„    4,  641:  "anili" 

"anilem" 

„    5,  706:  "hie" 

"haec" 

„    6,    96:  "qua" 

"quam" 

„    6,327:  "etrauca" 

"nee  rauca" 

„    6,  438:  "inamabilis"  ("in   ama- 

"innabilis" 

bUb") 

„    6,  462:  "umbram" 

"umbras" 

„    6,  852:  "pacisque" 

"pacique" 

''Why  should  two  fight  who  agree  so  well?"  interrupted 
Sillig,  bending  one  knee  to  the  ground,  and  handing  me  his 
sword,  hilt  forward.  ''The  codex  Basileensis  of  which  I 
speak  in  my  Epimetrum,   is  the  codex  Basileensis  of  the  Ciris; 
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the  codex  Basileensis  of  which  you  speak^  is  the  codex  of 
the  works  of  Virgil  and  [many  particulae  besides,,  the  Ciris 
included.  The  former  is  the  mere  transcript  of  the  Ciris 
of  the  Roman  edition,  a  proposition  you  have  just  conceded. 
Of  the  latter  I  know  nothing  and  have  said  nothing,  except  so 
far  as  a  small  fraction  of  it,  the  Ciris,  is  concerned.  These  are 
my  words:  Editionem principem  huius carminis,  Romae  a.  1471 
in  lucem  emissam,  Parisiis  a.  1824  contuli,  Van-Praetio  id  com- 
iter  permittente.  Codicis  Basileensis,  cuius  excerpta  Heynius 
post  Friesemannum  dederat,  plenam  et  accuratam  collationem 
Gerlachius,  professor  Basileensis,  Casparo  Orellio  Turicensi, 
quern  hac  de  re  rogaveram,  impetrante  instituit  Ipse  tamen 
Orellius  in  Uteris  ad  me  datis  significavit,  hunc  codicem  merum 
apographum  editionis  principis  esse,  quod  ex  epistola  Ciri  prae- 
missa  clare  apparet,  quae  eadem  est,  quam  lo.  Andreas  Episco- 
pus  Aleriensis  illi  editioni  praemiserat;  postea  mihi  lectiones 
codicis  Basileensis  et  editionis  principis  ^omparanti  nullus  de 
hac  re  dubitandi  locus  est  relictus."  '1  accept  the  amende  ho- 
norable'^,  said  I,  condescendingly,  as  I  took  with  one  hand  the 
surrendered  sword,  and  with  the  other  raised  my  humbled  ad- 
versary from  the  ground.  'It  is  not  the  codex  Basileensis  which 
is  a  copy  of  the  editio  Romana  secunda,  but  it  is  the  Ciris  of 
the  codex  Basileensis  which  is  a  copy  of  the  Ciris  of  the  editio 
Romana  secunda."  The  editor  Dresdensis  epimetri  in  Cirin  laid 
his  hand  on  his  breast  and  bowed,  and  I  proceeded :  "And  the 
'epistola  Ciri  praemissa'  is  a  non-entity,  a  mere  imagination  of 
the  editor  Dresdensis  epimetri  in  Cirin."  'He  did  not  know 
what  he  was  talking  about,"  sighed  Sillig;  "there  is  no  such 
thing  whatsoever  as  an  'epistola  Ciri  praemissa ."  "Perfectly 
agreed",  said  I;  "and  the  coincidence  of  readings,  which  left  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Dresden  editor  that  the  Ciris  of  the 
codex  Basileensis  was  a  'merum  apographum'  of  the  Ciris  of 
the  editio  Romana  U,  was  the  coincidence,  not  of  the  readings 
of  the  codex  Basileensis  with  the  readings  of  the  editio  Romana 
U,  but  of  the  readings  of  the  Ciris  of  the  codex  Basileensis  with 
the  readings  of  the  Ciris  of  the  editio  Romana  II."  "Exactly 
BO,"  bowed  Sillig,  and  I  returned  him  his  sword  and  we  shook 
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hands  and  parted,  and  retired  out  of  the  arena  by  opposite  doors, 
Sillig,  to  write  a  new  epimetrum  in  Cirin,  in  which  the  Ciris 
of  the  codex  Basileensis  being  no  codex  at  all,  nothing  more 
than  mere  schedae  constituting,  a  very  minute  fractional  part, 
or  particula,  of  the  codex  Basileensis  F.  HI.  3,  should  no  longer 
be  dignified  with  the  misnomer  "codex",  and  confounded  with 
the  codex  Basileensis  F.  UI.  3;  still  less,  be  described  as  pre- 
senting, prefixed,  an  introductory  epistle  of  the  bishop  of  Aleria, 
but  should  be  designated  as  schedae,  or  folia  aliquot  of  that 
codex  Basileensis  which  presents,  prefixed,  not  merely  an  intro- 
ductory epistle  of  the  bishop  of  Aleria,  but  two  introductory 
epistles  of  that  bishop,  in  the  first  and  by  far  the  longest  and 
most  important  of  which,  addressed  to  pope  Paul  U,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  Ciris,  and  in  the  second  of  which,  ad- 
dressed to  Pomponius  Infortunatus,  the  mention  made  of  the 
Ciris  is  limited  to  the  statement  that  that  poem,  received  in  MS. 
from  Pomponius  Infoi;tunatus,  formed  part  of  the  bishop's  second 
edition  of  the  works  of  Virgil.  Haec  celerans  ibat  the  Dresden 
editor  of  the  epimetrum  in  Cirin,  and  I  hastened  —  no,  not 
to  oppose  to  Ribbeck's  statement  concerning  the  Basel  MS. 

f  Append.  Vcrg.  p.  38:   **Codex  Basileensis  chartaceus  saec.  XV,  a  do- 
mino lohanne    de    Lapide  donatos    cathedrali    Basileensi,    accurate 
L  descriptus  a  Naekio,  Cat.  p.  866  sqq/' 

either  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sieber,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  March 
21,  1872, 

r  '^Johannes  de  Lapide  besass  eine  auserlesene  sammlung  meist  auf  das 
I    schonste  aosgestatteter  biicber,  und  schenkte  dieselbe  dem  biesigen 

CartbXuserkloster  bei  seinem  eintritt  in  diesen  orden  (1487).  Als 
I    das  Kloster  in  folge   der  reformation  aufgeboben  wurde,   fiel  dessen 

ganze  bibliothek  am  ende  des  XVI  jabrbunderts  an  die  biesige 
I.  nniversitfttsbibliotbek." 

or  the  testimony  of  the  codex  Basileensis  itself, 

r  on  tbe  recto  of  the  first  leaf  of  wbicb  we  read : 
Titulas  omnia  opera  virgilg. 
Liber  Cartbosiensium  Basilee  proveniens  illis 
L  a  domino  lobanne  de  Lapide  confratre  eorundem. 

nor  to  convert  Ribbeck's  two  letters  of  the  bishop  of 
Aleria  to  pope  Paul  II, 
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r  Append,  Verg.  p.  38 :  **post  lo.  Audreae  episcopi  Alerieiisis  epistulas 
doas  in  primam  et  in  secundam  Vergilii  impressionem  ad  Paulum  II. 
pontif.  max.  datas,  yitam  Vergilii,  epigrammata  quaedam  et  argumenta 
XII  Aeneidos  secuntur  eulexj  dirae,  copa,  est  et  non  est^  vir  bonus ^  re 

-  iae^  moretum.'* 

into  one  letter  to  pope  Paul  U.  and  one  letter  to  P.omponius  In- 
fortunatus  (see  Nos.  1  and  2  in  Naeke's  list,  above),  bat^  turn- 
ing my  back  alike  on  pope  and  bishop  and  Ribbeck  and  Naeke, 
to  depoisit  safe  among  my  xei^AiQXia  and  side  by  side  with 
my  own  collations  of  the  codex  Basileensis  and  editio  Romana  I, 
those  collations  by  Dr.  Sieber  of  the  same  codex,  and  by  Dr. 
Dickson  of  the  Hunterian  exemplar  of  the  editio  Romana  U,  to 
which  I  owed  my  easy  and  bloodless  victory,  and  theil^  hav- 
ing sung  —  no,  not  sung,  for  I  am  neither  musical  nor  demonstra- 
tive, but  hummed  to  myself —  my  toPaearij  and  inwardly  prayed 
to  my  Mnemosyne  that  it  might  be  reserved  for  Dr.  Sieber,  who 
had  all  the  resources  of  the  Basel  library  at  command,  to  vindi- 
cate for  its  mal-signald,  little-understood  codex  the  position  to 
which  it  is  entitled  in  the  mundus  Virgilianus  (viz.  not  that  of 
a  mere  transcript  in  MS.  of  editio  Romana  whether  prima  se- 
cunda  or  tertia,  but  that  of  a  MS.  formed  by  skilled  selection  and 
rejection  as  well  from  the  manuscript  sources  of  the  first  printed 
editions  as  from  the  first  printed  editions  themselves,  in  other 
words  the  honorafble  position  of  a  one-exemplar  edition  in  MS. 
of  the  works  of  Virgil,  ere  yet  the  one-exemplar  MS.  edition 
was  —  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  let  those  say  who  know 
better  than  I  —  squeezed  to  death  in  the  iron  embrace  of  the 
hundred-thousand-armed  Briareus  of  Mainz,  tov  xat  uTreXSctaav 
ftaxape<;  Oeoi,),  to  take  ap,  and  proceed  urith,  the 
next  lot  of  ray  well  nigh  forgotten  second  category. 

Ten  MSS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Imperiale,  Paring,  viz.  No. 
639:  saec.  IX;  fol.;  parchm. ;  Buc,  Georg,  and  Aeneis  as  far  as 
beginning  of  eleventh  Book;  corrected  in  many  places  and 
wanting  several  pages  at  the  end  of  second  and  the  beginning 
of  third  Book.  No.  640:  saec.  X;  smaller  fol.;  parclim.;  seven 
last  Books  of  the  Aeneis,  except  beginning  of  sixth  and  end  of 
twelfth;    less  corrected  than  No.  7926;   from  Convent  of  St 
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Qermain-des-Pr^s.  No.  7925;  saec.  X;  smallest  fol.;  parchm.; 
"olim  Colbertinus";  Buc,  Oeorg.  Aen.  No.  7926:  saec.  X;  large 
fol.;  parchm.;  "olim  Colbertinus'';  Buc.  Georg,  Aen.  except  from 
V.  137  of  twelfth  Book;  so  much  corrected  that  it  is  difficult, 
often  impossible,  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  original  read- 
ing; at  the  end  of  last  page  bears  the  signature:  P.  Pithou. 
No.  7927:  saec  X;  large  fol.;  parchm.;  "olim  Colbertinus" ;  Buc. 
Georg.  Aen.*  all  after  first  line  of  Book  X  in  a  more  modern 
hand.  No.  7928:  saec.  X;  fol.;  parchm.;  '*olim  Baluzianus'' ; 
contains  four  Eclogues^  the  two  first  Georgics^  seventh  and  eighth 
Books  of  Aeneis  and  of  the  ninth  as  far  as  v.  640;  also  part  of 
fifth  and  part  of  sixth  Book.  No.  7929:  saec.  X;  fol.;  parchm.; 
"primum  Petri  Pithoei,  postea  Colbertinus";  the  last  seven  Books 
of  the  Aeneis  except  the  first  13  lines  of  sixth  Book  and  all  after 
V.  867  of  twelfth;  at  the  end  bears  the  signature:  P.  Pithou.  No. 
7930:  saec.  XI;  large  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg,  Aen.]  Lombard 
hand.  No.  7931:  saec.  XII;  small  folio  (oblong);  parchm.; 
Aeneis ;  marked  on  fly  leaf  Codex  Bigotianug,  and  bearing  on 
the  inside  of  the  board  the  arms  of  Johannes  Bigot.  No.  8069 : 
saec.  X  or  XI;  large  fol.;  parchm.;  "primum  Jac.  Aug.  Thuani, 
postea  Colbertinus" ;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  Besides  these  MSS.,  I 
consulted  as  to  the  reading  'Tarin  creat"  (Aen.  10,705)  N08. 
7932,  7933,  7934,  7935,  7937,  7942,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Im- 
periale. 

A  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^que  de  laVille  in  Valenciennes : 
"Volumen  totum  scriptum  est  circa  a;  d,  880"  (Ant.  Sander, 
Biblioth.  Belgica  manuscripta,  Insulis,  1641);  the  following 
words  inscribed  on  back  of  volume :  hoc  volumen  maqno  puit 
.  .  .  TEMPORE  MiLONis  ET  HUEBALDi  (who  Hvcd  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury); large  4  to;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.'^  written  in  same 
character  as  Qudian  No.  70,  with  similar  annotations  in  similar^ 
very  small  hand;  very  much  corrected ;  written  partly  in  double, 
mostly  in  single,  column;  in  perfect  preservation;  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  convent  of  St.  Amand. 

A  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^que  de  la  Ville  in  St*  Outer;  saec. 
XII;  8vo;  parchm.;   Aeneis  only;  Gothic  minusculae. 
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Seven  MSS.  of  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, liOndon;  viz.  No.  2457:  saec.  XV;  4 to;  parchm.;  Buc, 
Georg,  and  Aen,  from  v,  155  of  fifth  Book;  a  bad  MS.  with  many 
lacunae.  No.  2534:  saec.  XIII;  parchm.;  Buc,  Oeorg,  Am,\  a 
good  MS.  thus  panegyrized  by  Nares;  "codex  magni  pretii,  olira 
CoUegii  Agenensis  Soc.  les.  )tei(jLyi>.iov."  No.  2668:  saec.  XII; 
parchm. ;  Buc,  Georg  and  Aen.  as  far  as  v.  678  of  Book  IV.  No. 
2701:  "scriptus  anno  1447";  12 mo;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg,  Aen,- 
"olim  Aldi  Manuti."  No.  2744:  saec.  XV;  Buc.  Georg,  Aen.-^  a 
bad  MS.  No.  2770:  saec.  XH;  Aen,  No.  3944:  "codex,  ut  mihi 
videtur,  saec.  XV,  cui  assignatus  est,  multo  antiquior  et  coUa- 
tione  dignus,"  Nares  (Catal.)]  4 to;  Buc,  Georg.  Aen, 

A  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dablin :  saec. 
XH;  fol. ;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg.  ^en. ;  illuminated  and  handsome^ 
but  mutilated  in  several  places ;  no  corrections. 

The  MSS.  of  this  category,  being  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  preceding,  I  have  cited,  in  my  variae  lecttones, 
not  individually,  or  by  name  or  special  sign,  but  collectively,  or, 
if  I  may  so  say,  in  groups  or  masses.  In  other  words,  I  content 
myself  with  saying:  so  many  read  so  and  so,  and  so  many,  so 
and  so;  and,  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  place  the  number  of  MSS. 
which  agree  in  a  particular  reading  of  a  word  or  passage,  and 
the  entire  number  of  MSS.  I  have  consulted  concerning  the 
word  or  passage,  in  the  relative  positions  of  numerator  and  de- 
nominator of  a  fraction.  Thus  at  v,  522  of  the  first  Book,  the 
numbers  II '^/66  and  11*^/^5  placed  after  cunctis  and  cuncti 
respectively,  indicate  that  I  have  examined  sixty-five  second- 
class  MSS.  concerning  the  reading  of  the  word,  and  that  of  these 
sixty-five  second-class  MSS.,  twenty-five  read  cunctis,  while 
forty  read  cuncti. 

All  the  MSS.  constituting  the  first  categoiy,  I  have  collated 
from  beginning  to  end  at  least  once;  the  Vatican  fragment,  the 
Roman,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Medicean,  twice.  Of  the  MSS. 
constituting  the  second  category  I  have  collated  the  Laurentian, 
Vatican,  Paris  and  Dublin  with  a  certain  uniformity  from  be- 
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ginning  to  end ;  the  others,  after  the  end  of  the  sixth  Book,  ir- 
regularly only. 

Such  is  the  account  I  have  had  to  give  of  the  Virgilian 
MSS.  which  have  come  under  my  observation  in  my  search  after 
the  true  readings  and  true  meanings  of  Virgil.  If  it  contain 
little  to  interest  the  paleographer,  let  it  be  recollected  that  it  has 
not  been  made  for  the  paleographer  but  only  for  the  Virgilian 
student,  nor  by  a  paleographer,  but  only  by  an  investigator  of 
the  Virgilian  sense,  and  not  even  of  that  sense  generally,  but  only 
of  that  sense  in  one  particular  poem,  the  Aeneis.  So  little  has 
it  been  my  object  to  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  Latin  MS. 
generally,  or  even  of  the  Virgilian  MS.  itself  generally,  that  it  is 
only  in  some  rare  case,  such  as  that  of  the  Basel  MS.  F.  III.  3, 1 
have  taken  even  the  least  notice  of  the  often  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, motley  and  bizarre  contents  of  the  Virgilian  MS.  over  and 
above  the  Bucolics,  GeorgicSj  and  Aeneis.  The  bare  enumer- 
ation, without  one  word  either  of  note  or  comment,  of  these  ekes, 
or,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  co-tenants  under  the  same  roof,  of  one 
hundred  transcripts  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  had  required  not 
merely  the  corner  of  a  preface  but  an  entire  preface,  or  even 
volume,  for  itself.  The  interblending  of  note  and  comment,  ne- 
cessary to  make  such  enumeration  instructive  and  interesting, 
had  required  perhaps  five-fold  more  space.  It  is  an  open  field  in 
which  some  lohann  Albert  Fabricius  may  yet  distinguish  himself. 

I  quote  the  Codex  Canonlciaiinis,  now  in  the 

Bodleian  library  at  Oxford^  from  George  Butler's  collation 
(Oxford,  1854). 

My  quotations  of  Servius  have  been  all  made  either  from 
the  Dreisden  liervioiS,  a  fine,  large  folio,  paper  MS.  in 
the  royal  library  of  that  city,  marked  D.  136  in  the  library  cat- 
alogue and  described  by  Ebert  {Geschichte  und  Beschreihung 
der  kon.  Bibltoth.  zu  Dresden)  as  well  as  by  Wagner  (Zimmer- 
mann,  allyem,  Schulz,  1830,  n.  24),  and  which  the  authorities  of 
the  library,  with  an  enlightened  liberality  little  reciprocated  by 
the  authorities  of  British  libraries,  allowed  me  to  take  home  to 
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my  lodgings  and  keep  as  long  a^  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
my  work;  or  from  IjIoii'S  no  less  excellent  than  unpreten- 
tious edUlon  in  two  volumes,  OOttingpen^  1S26. 


§  VI. 

In  as  much  as  the  printed  editions ;  commentaries,  treatises 
and  detached  observations  constituting  the  third  of  the  cate- 
gories into  which  I  divide  the  sources  of  my  variae  lecttoneM^ 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  sufficiently  accessible  to  those  of  my 
readers  who  may  think  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  exac- 
titude of  my  notices,  and  are,  besides,  invar  ably  referred  to,  in 
the  course  of  my  work,  each  of  thQm  by  its  own  specific  desig- 
nation, I  omit  here,  as  supererogatory,  all  such  synoptical  view 
of  them  as  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  give  of  the  MSS.  con- 
stituting the  first  and  second  categories,  all  of  them  more  or 
less,  some  of  them  extremely,  difficult  of  access,  and  —  those 
of  the  second  category  in  particular  —  either  so  wholly  without, 
or  so  little  known  by,  distinctive  names  or  characters,  that  even 
I  myself  quote  them  not  individually,  but  only  by  groups ;  in 
other  words,  my  second-class  MSS.  not  being  individualized 
in  the  body  of  my  work,  are  individualized  here  in  the  preface; 
editions,  commentaries,  treatises  and  observations,  being  indi- 
vidualized in  the  body  of  the  work,  are  here  in  the  preface 
passed  by  unnoticed,  except  these  following,  rarer  and  more  re- 
markable, viz. 

The  edition  printed  in  Rome  in  1460  by  Sweyn- 
heim  and  Pannartz  with  the  colophon : 

Aspicis  illustris  lector  quicunque  libellos 

Si  cupis  artificum  nomina  nosse:  lege. 
Aspera  ridebis  cognomina  teutona :  forsan 

Mitiget  ars  musis  inscia  nerba  uirum. 
Conradus  suueynhe^ni:  Amoldus  paimartzque  tna^istri 

Rome  impresserunt  talia  multa  simul. 
Petrus  cum  fratre  Francisco  maximus  ambo 

Huic  operi  optatam  contribuere  domum. 
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This  edition  bears  prefixed  the*  epistle  dedicatpry  of  th^editor, 
lohannes  Andreas,  bishop  of  Aleria,  to  Pope  Paul  II,  an  epistle 
consigned  by  succeeding  editors— no  doubt  on  account  of  its 
unwieldy  length — to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,  but  which  I 
am  fain  to  disinter  and  present  here  at  full  to  my  readers,  that 
it  may  be  at  their  option  to  hear  or  not,  as  it  were  from  his  own 
lips,  with  what  views  and  what  feelings  the  editor  of  the  first 
printed  Virgil,  committed  his  work,  just  four  hundred  years  ago, 
to  that  wonderful  multiplier  which  was  before  long  to  produce 
editions  almost  as  speedily,  correctly,  and  cheaply,  as  were  then 
produced  by  the  pen  single  copies: 

Eloquentie  splendore  et  rerum  dignitate  locupletiorem  Virgilio  poetam, 
unum  fortasse  Homerum  Greci,  nullum  certe  Latini  invenient,  quem 
merito  linguae  latinae  excellenti  ingenio  Vlri  delicias  nuncupant;  quan* 
quam  ne  poetarum  quidem  caeteris  vel  Grecis  vel  Romania  proprie  com- 
mendationes,  ut  verae  ita  ingentes,  desunt.  Maronem  igitur,  veluti  facun- 
diae  dulciorb  formatorem,  pueris  decantandum  et  perdiscendum  tradimus; 
ita  excoU  ac  fingi  ingeniorum  amoenitatem  iudicantes,  si  poetaa  suavis  im- 
primis atque  castigati  facundissima  carmina  cum  nutricis  lacte  miscean- 
tur.  Hac  nos  potissimum  ratione,  cum  iam  ab  impressoribus  nostris  ef- 
flfigitarentur  poetae,  Pater  beatissime,  Paule  II,  Venete,  Pontifex  Mazime, 
a  Mantuani  vatis  operibus  poetarum  exprimendorum  initia,  domino  auxi- 
liante,  sumus  auspicati,  caeteros  item  temporibus  idoneis,  prouttibi  placere 
didioerimus,  per  ordinem  omnes  impressuri.  Ut  autcm  in  eo  quoque  velut 
perpetuam  moris  nostri  serraremus  rationem,  quicquid  Maronis  scripto- 
rum  indepti  sumus,  quantum  quidem  fuimus  intelligendo  in  tanta  tamque 
mendosa  exemplariorum  raritate,  multorumque  eiusmodi  prope  desuetu- 
dine,  immo  vero  internecione,  in  corpus  unum  omne  compegimus,  laborio- 
siore  licet  nobis  studio,  arbitrantes  tamen  magnum  nos  discendi  cupidis 
ad  doctrinam  compendium  allaturos.  Qua  in  voluntate,  quoniam  facile 
fieri  potest,  ut  rectius  noiinulla  et  firugalius  effici  potuerint,  ingrati  erunt 
mea  opinione  lectores,  nisi  quicunque  veriora  habuerint  exemplaria,  et 
ipsi  sua  in  medium  prompserint;  qui  yero  acrius  perspiciunt,  ac  doctius, 
quod  a  mendo  sit  longius,  nobis  quoque  communicayerint.  Ut  enim  tu 
maxime  omnium  nosti,  pater  beatissime,  qui  quidem  veritatis  cathedram 
tenes,  non  lucri  aviditate,  non  laudis  ambitione,  non  iaciendis  bonorum 
amplioribus  fundamentis,  non  vite  degendae  necessitate,  non  denique 
ulliuB  imperantis  arbitrio,  tanto  huip  operi  ardore  jnsistimus,  quod  est  re- 
yera  difficillimum,  neque  interquiescendi  unquam  'spatii  quicquid  sinit 
Sola  nos  gratificandi  tibi,  et  per  te  amatoribus  doctrinarum  omnibus 
ingens  atque  infatigabilis  voluntaB  tenet;  qua  excerpta,  desit  yerbo  inyidia. 
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nnUuin  ease  opinor  premium,  quod  par  huic  labori  afferri  queat.  Opere 
precium  iliud  equidem  amplum  ratus  sum,  quod  tdbi  studium  nostrum 
cordi  esse  scio,  pater  beatissime.  Quo  circa  non  prius  oneri  me  subducam, 
quam  quicquid  in  egregiis  est  voluminibus,  quamplurimis  adiuvero  exem- 
plaribus  communicari,  quantum  fieri  poterit,  verissime;  eo  etiam  fidelius 
ac  promptiuS)  quod  nonnullos  audio,  quibus  ut  felix  ac  faustum  sit  deum 
omnipotentem  queso,  in  huiusmodi  artificlo  aut  iam  coepisse,  aut  non 
mnltp  post  pro  virili  coepturos  laborare.  Quod  velim,  te  propitio,  pater 
beatissime,  fiat  a  plurimis,  ut  nullum  qualibet  in  facultate  opus  sit,  quod 
expositum  pauperibus  studiosis  yili  non  inveniatur.  Ceterum  quia  om- 
nibus hominibus  pernotum  est,  honore  praecipue  ac  premio  artes  ali,^  ex 
quo  sane  fonte  rersus  ille  cantatur :  Sint  Mecenates,  non  deerunt  Flacce 
3Iarones;  attentus  lector  ex  hoc  facile  discet  volumine,  in  quo,  si  non  om- 
nia, plora  certe  Virgilii  sunt  opuscula,  quantum,  honore  praemioque  pro- 
posito,  divini  perfecerit  animi  atque  orationis  rates,  ubi  fortunam  minime 
imparem  sue  adesse  sensit  Industrie,  et  doctas  Incubrationes  suas  princi- 
pnm  orbis  terre  donis  et  honoribus  cumulari.  lacentem  sane,  immo  laten- 
tem,  et  obscurum  adhuc  Maronem  fuisse  ostendit  prope  horridns,  certe 
incultus,  poete  divini  Culex,  nisi  si  exprimitur  a  me  hac  confessione  in- 
genii  mei  tenuitas  atque  hebetudo  crassioris.  Equidem  Culicem  Maroni- 
cum  ingenue  fateor,  vix  me  ad  plenum  intellexisse,  iterata  etiam  atque 
etiam  lectione ;  neque  ob  id  modo,  quod  inemendatum  habui  exemplar, 
que  res  plnrimum  obstare  intellectioni  solet,  quinimmo  ob  id  quoque, 
quoniam,  dum  id  pangeret  carmen,  novicius  adhuc  poeta,  natalis  soli  plus 
quam  Castalii  fontis  preferens,  tantus  postmodum  fiiturus  totius  latinitatis 
excultor  ac  prope  summus  doctrinarum  omnium  arbiter  vates,  nee  quid 
ageret  satis  perspiciebat,  nee  quomodo  eloqueretur  facillime  reperiebat; 
magisque  incljti  poete  adeptum  postea  nomen,  quam  proprius  ullus  nitor, 
et  ipsi  Culici,  et  opusculorum  nonnuUis,  quasi  nihil  ex  amplissimo  illo  in- 
genio  non  absolutum  prodierit,  peperit  alioquin  neglectis  etemitatem. 
Omitto  fictionem  nullibi  in  eo  poeta  minus  elegantem.  dicendi  filum,  ar- 
temque  desidero.  Eminet  sane  tamquam  stupentis  adhuc,  nee  satis  nu- 
merosi  ingenii  dictionis  facies  quaedam  salebrosa  et  coacta  profecto;  non 
floit  naturalis  ilia  quidem,  sed  affectata  qualis  potest  eluctatur  oratio.  At 
\a  Diris,  hoc  est  in  execrabilis  voti  cantilena,  Maro  minus  quidem  vide- 
tur  compeditus,  non  eousque  tamen  explicitus,  ut  poetico  ad  plenum  cen- 
eeas  adipe  saginatum.  Copa  incedit  pexior  ac  mollior,  et  uberiore  Pieri- 
dum  haustu  saltat  hilarior.  Est  et  non  Virgilianum  versiculi  concinentes, 
bgenii  satis,  et  non  parum  Industrie  redolent.  Yir  ipse  bonus  et  sapiens 
Maronicus,  pfailosophie  quidem  multum  habet,  et  non  minimum  elegan- 
tie.  Rose,  ut  non  enitent  plurimum,  rosas  quoque  ipsas,  que  odorem 
raum  late  non  diffundunt,  imitate,  ita  haudquaquam  nitore  deficiunt, 
atque  suayitate.  Lepidius  multo  est  Moretum,  et  quantum  gustus  iudlcare 
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potest  meu8,  etsi  suam  queque  lactucam  habeiCnt  labra,  multum  elegans, 
tantum  post  se  Culicem  relinquit,  quaDtum  ad  Virgilianam,  quae  paulo 
post  late  effulsit,  accedit  propria  snavitate  dignitatem.  Priapeam  illam 
quidem  spurce  nimium  scriptam,  non  inelegantem  esse  fateor ;  scd  an  op- 
timi  atque  modestissimi  sit  vatis,  quoniam  nonnulli  ambigunt,  nequaqaam 
asseruerim.  Ea  tamen,  si  honesti  tantum  baberet,  quantum  latinitatis 
ostendit,  forsitan  posset  operibus  vigilatissimis  comparari.  Quae  preter 
haec  opuscula  in  nostro  sunt  codice,  me  arbitro,  nemo  epitbaphii  versi- 
culis  duobus  exceptis,  vati  tribuet  Mantuano.  Ex  ingenio  ilia  quisque 
censebit  suo.  Ego  omnes  obsecro  per  te,  pater  beatissime,  studiosos,  ut 
grato  civilique  animo  laboribus  nostris  faveant,  tueque  sacrosanctae  ma- 
iestati,  sancte  item  Romane  ecclesie  ac  Cbristianae  sospitati  felicissimam 
perpetuitatem  exoptent.  Vale. 
Collated  in  the  Laiirentian  and  Vatican  libraries. 

The  edition  printed  in  Rome  in  1471  by  the  same 
printers^  with  the  same  colophon^  and  presenting,  on  the  first 
folio,  the  epigraph  of  the  bishop  of  Aleria's  letter  recommendatory 
of  this,  his  second  edition,  to  Pomponius  Infortunatus : 

^^lobannis  Andree  episcopi  Aleriensis  in  Cyrno^  id  est 
Corsica  insula,  in  secundam  Virgilii  impressionem 
ad  Pomponium  Infortunatum  suum  epistola. 

followed  immediately  by  the  letter  itself  in  two  parts,  the  first 
part,  from  "Eloquentie  splendore"  as  far  as  "perpetuitatem  ex- 
optent. Vale.",  being  a  copy  of  the  same  bishop's  letter  recom- 
mendatory of  his  former  edition  to  pope  Paul  II  (for  which  see 
ed.  Rom.  I,  above)  and  the  second  part,  viz.  from  "Hucusque" 
to  the  end,  the  bishop's  letter  proper  to  Pomponius  Infortunatus 
himself,  in  these  words: 

Hucusque  epistolam  cluseram,  amantissime  Pomponi,  in  snperiore  eden- 
da  impressione  V'irgiliana,  in  qua  tu  testis  es  optimus,  nostros  artifices 
plus,  nescio  quomodo,  quam  communiter  solent,  dormitasse.  Dein  ipse 
autiquitatistotiusstudiosissimuSfMaronistameualiquantoamicicior^dedisti 
opcra'm,  ut  ex  manibus  tuis  autiquissimum  Virgilii  exemplar,  maiusculis 
cbaracteribus  descriptum,  vix  carptim  posscm  evolvere.  Eraut  in  eo,  quod 
meministi,  minus  prime  Bucolicorum  Egloge;  Georgica,  Eneisque  absoluta. 
Preterea  nihil.  Fateor  aliquibus  in  locis  et  verbis  codicem  mihi  vetustum 
ilium  iudicatum  esse  nostro  veriorem.  Et  si  fieri  poterit,  quod  suero,  ut 
possim  diutius  ilium  per  domiuum  eius  in  meis  manibus  tenere,  diligen- 
tissime  curaturum  me  spondeo,  ut  tertia  fiat  impressio,  ne  quid  omniuo 
vidcatur  ex  virgiliana  a  nostris  maiestate  desiderari.  Tu  tamen  mihi  etiam 
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Etnam  Maronis  et  Cirin,  integras  quidem,  Bed  ineinendatas,  Catalecton 
rero  etiaro  corruptius,  et  imperfectum  tradidisti.  Vitam  it€m  divini  vatis 
brerissime  »criptam,  et  nonnullos  summarios  operis  versicalos,  eos  quo- 
que,  qui  Hortuli  nomine  inscribuntur,  que  ego  omnia,  diligentia  tua,  ut  de- 
bui,  mirum  in  modnm  oblectatus,  ascribi  huie  nove  impressioni  curavi, 
tali  tamen  conditione,  ut  si  quid  imprimendo  nostri  artifices  errarint,  tua 
sit  etiam  emendandi  cura,  qui  ut  hec  legi  a  pluribus  possent  sedulitate  tua 
effecisti.    Vale. 

That  this  edition,  commonly  called  Romana  secunda^  is  not  a 
mere  reprint  of  the  preceding  (Romana  prima  or  princeps)  with 
a  new  letter  dedicatory,  and  the  addition  of  the  several  parti- 
culae  enumerated  in  that  letter,  but  presents,  along  with  those 
particulae,  a  revision  of  the  text,  at  least  of  the  Aeneis,  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  fifty-five  readings  taken  partly  by  myself 
from  the  Laurentian,  partly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson  and  Ro- 
bert B.  Spears  Esq.  at  my  request  from  the  Hunterian,  exemplar 
of  this  edition,  with  the  readings  of  the  prima  taken  by  myself 
from  the  Vatican  and  Laurentian  exemplaria;  according  to 
which  comparison  the  two  editions  difi'er  in  five  of  the  fifty-five 
places  compared. 


the  prima  reading 

whereas  tl 

Aen.  1,  740:  "imxnensum" 

"in  mensam 

„    2,  179:  "auxere" 

"aduexere" 

„    2,331:  ^^nunqaam^* 

"nnquam" 

„    4,  168:  "coDnubiis" 

"connubii" 

.,     6,    96:  *'qoam'' 

"qua" 

This  second  edition,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the  first, 
but  a  veritable  new  edition  exhibiting  a  certain  variety  of  read- 
ings. That  it  should  be  so,  was  to  be  expected  a  priori,  as  well 
from  the  appeal  made  by  the  editor,  in  the  letter  introductory 
of  the  editio  prima,  to  the  possessors  of  MSS ,  both  to  commu- 
nicate readings  which  might  be  better  than  those  adopted  in  the 
prima,  and  to  produce,  for  the  common  good,  any  "exemplaria" 
they  were  in  possession  of,  which  might  be  "veriora"  than  that 
which  he,  the  editor  of  the  prima,  had  used, 

r  "Qua  in  voluntate  quoniam  facile  fieri  potest  ut  rectius  nonnulla  et 
frugalins  cffici  potuerint,  ingrati  erunt  mca  opinione  lectores,  nisi 
quicunque  veriora  habuerint  exemplaria,  et  ipsi  sua  in  medium  promps- 

I    erint,  qui  vero  acrius  perspiciunt  ac  doctius  quod  a  mendo  sit  longius, 

^  nobis  quoque  commnnicaverint.'\ 
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as  from  the  acknowledgment  in  the  letter  introductory  to  the 
editio  secunda,  of  the  editor's  receipt  from  his  friend,  Pomponius 
Infortunatus,  of  a  MS.  which,  although  he  had  not  had  it  long 
enough  in  his  hands  to  make  a  thorough  collation  of  it,  he  ne- 
vertheless thought  was  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  MS.  he  had 
previously  used :  "Fateor  aliquibus  in  locis  et  verbid  codicem 
raihi  vetustum  ilium  iudicatum  esse  nostro  veriorem."  And  such, 
on  examination,  the  editio  Romana  secunda  proves  to  be :  viz. 
a  new  edition,  in  which  some  of  the  gross  typographical  errors 
of  the  previous  edition  have  been  corrected,  and  several  new 
particulae  added,  but  of  which  the  few  new  readings  have  been 
obtained  less  "ope  codicum"  than  ope  codicis,  viz  of  that  codex 
for  which  the  editor,  in  his  introductory  letter,  thanks  his  friend. 
The  expression  "codicum  ope  longe  emendatior,"  should  hardly 
have  escaped  from  the  pen  of  a  critic,  who,  himself  an  editor 
both  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  had  only  to  pause  a  moment  to  re- 
collect that  MS.  codices  at  the  period  of  which  he  was  writing, 
viz.  that  of  the  renaissance,  were  not  collected,  as  in  his  own 
time  and  at  present,  in  great  libraries  ostensibly  atid,  with  few 
exceptions  (of  which,  elsewhere),  really,  for  public  use  and  of 
sufficiently  easy  access,  but  either  lay  buried  in  monasteries, 
and  the  sacristies  of  basilicas  and  cathedrals,  or  were  the  pri- 
vate property  of  individuals  by  whom  they  were  guarded  as 
jealously  as  were  ever  fair  Circassians  in  eastern  harems.  The 
Goettingen  editor  of  Virgil  in  1767—1775,  had  only  to  ask  him- 
self was  it  at  all  probable  that  the  ISaine  periSOIl  who  had 
found  it  so  difficult,  so  all  but  impossible,  to  obtain  MS.  codices 
for  the  Lucan  he  was  editing  in  Rome  in  14G9 

I  lo.  Ad.  episcopi  Aleriensis  ad  Paulum  II 
Venetum.  Pout.  Max.  Epistola.  * 

Hoc  tempore,  pater  beatissime,  Paole  II,  Venete,  Pontifex  maxime,  bonam 
primum  valetudinem  ab  omnipotenti  deo  per  castissimas  taas  preces  opto, 
ut  iDcredibili  qoeam  sofficere  recognoscendi  oneri,  prius  alieuo  rogatu  sascepto, 

*  A  reference  to,  or  short  extract  from,  thi«  letter,  was  perhaps  all  that  was  required 
for  my  argument.  Having,  however,  given  at  full  length,  above,  the  same  editor's  two 
letters  introductory  of  the  two  first  printed  VirgiU,  I  could  not  bring  mysolf  to  treat  as 
stepchild  this  his  letter  introductory  of  the  first  printed  Lncan,  no  less  interesting  in  itself 
than  either,  and  illustrative  of,  and  illustrated  by,  both.    To  treat  this  letter  in  another  re- 
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Donc  mftnibtts  pedibusqae,  ut  aiunt,  mea  sponte  ita  complexo,  at  nulla  videar 
pofise  diffioultate  revocari.  Liberalem  deinde  illis  animom  daH,  libros  saos, 
qiicnnqQe  habcnt,  in  medinm  exponendi,  ut  variorum  exemplarium  fideliore 
subsidio,  facilius  possim,  alioqnin  tantopere  *  pauper  ingenii,  publico  studiosorum 
eommodo  subservire.  Aut  si  quos  tanta  occupavit  vel  rusticitas,  ut  multos,  vel 
invidia,  at  plures,  vel  item  avaricia,  ut  nonnullos,  ne  eorum  charte  Tilescant, 
quas  ut  predam,  harp^iarnm  more,  ungnibns  retinent,  saltern  in  meam  vel  sug* 
gillationem,  vel  ruborem,  nostram,praesentem  operam  irridentes,  carpant,  modo 
proferant  sua  ipsi,  vel  ex  libns,  vel  ex  ingenio  locupletiore,  veriora.  Tanto  enim 
ardore  flagramus  huius  quidem  liberalis,  ceterum  negotiosi  ocii,  ut  dummodo 
prosimus  litteratis,  nostro  etiam  queamus  in  re  huiusmodi  dedecore  gloriari. 
Ceteri  sane  stomacbarentur,  atque  egre  ferrent,  ingratis,  quales  sunt  multi,  sue 
tempestatis  bominibus,  studia  peritiora,  et  vigilie  multum  babentia,  exbibere. 
NoSf  abait  ut  egre  feramus  banc,  Vere  dixerim,  inhumanitatem.  Neque  enim 
Dostri  tantnm  aevi  hominibus  inservimus,  sed  futuris  omnibus  vacamus,  cupientes 
qnidem  presentium  voluntatem,  sed  non  minus  utilitatem  futurorum.  Nostra  in 
eo  virtus  ob  id  clarior  forsitan  extabit,  quod  ne  ingratitudine  quidem  irritati  quo- 
nmdam,  nobis  negantium  exemplaria,  ab  optimo  instituto  fuerimus  revocati.  Sed 
deo  gratia,  optimo  maximo,  et  tibi,  pater  beatissime,  quod  ex  sacro  Colligid  Car- 


•peet,  too,  with  the  same  affection  with  which  I  have  treated  it«  consiiif  german,  aa  well 
ai  to  make  this  my  free  gift  of  it  no  lets  valuable  than  I  flatter  myself  was  that  of  its  rela- 
tives, I  have  taken  the  same  pains  with  respeet  to  it  as  I  took  with  respect  to  them,  and 
presented  my  reader  not  with  a  transcript  either  of  Quirini*s  or  Botfield^s  transcript,  bat 
with  a  transcript  of  the  letter  itself  as  it  stands  in  the  princeps  Lucan  collated  for  me  in  the 
BritiskMoaenmby  my  Mend,J.F.DayiesEsq.,  on  his  way  from  Dnblia  to  Paris,  and  to  make 
which  collation,  one  of  the  three  proprietors  of  the  largest  and  best  private  school  in  Ire- 
land paid  me  the  compliment  of  submitting  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  noticed  in  his  letter 
to  me  enclosing  the  collation:  ''British  Museum,  Jaly  4,  1872.  .  .  I  have  got  the  book.  Oost 
Lord  Qrenville  1166  francs.  No  title.  It  is  a  large-paper  exemplar,  and  not  allowed  to  be 
taken  oat  of  the  Qrenville  library;  so  that  I  am  now  there.  Besides,  they  are  now  looking 
for  the  small -paper  exemplar  in  the  King^s  library,  lest  I  should  blot  this.  Great  ceremony 
is  osed  about  the  book.  I  woald  defy  Hermes  himself  to  steal  it."  1  need  hardly  assure 
my  readers  that  precautions  which  might  have  been  effectual  against  the  god  of  thieves 
himself,  were  not  inefCectual  against  my  friend  Mr.  Davies,  and  that  the  master  of  the 
Kingstown  school  not  only  did  not  steal,  but  did  not  even  attempt  to  steal,  the  book.  But 
it  is  only  right  to  assure  them  that  Mr.  Davies  performed  the  almost  equally  difficult  feat  of 
making  the  collation  for  me  and  them,  and  that  a  gentleman,  accustomed  only  to  tiie  pri- 
vacy of  his  own  library,  or  the  courteous  prevenance  of  the  authorities  of  the  library  of  the 
Dablin  university,  was  able  so  to  abstract  himself  mentally  from  the  Argus  surveillance  to 
which  he  was  physically  subjected  in  the  British  Museum,  as  not  merely  to  make  tiie  colla- 
tion required,  but  to  detect  the  errors  of  previous  collators,  and  so  to  render  the  book  it- 
self more  intelligible  than  it  ever  was  before,  even  to  its  own  most  Jealous  owners :  fas  est 
et  a  fore  doceri.  See  Modena  edition,  below. 

The  epigraph  omitted  by  some  chance  firom  the  banning  of  the  letter,  in  the  princeps 
Locan,  and  only  inserted  after  the  colophon,  I  have  restored  to  its  proper  place. 

*  In  the  original,  tpe;  Mr.  Davies^s  rendering  of  this  contraction  by  tantopere, 
rMtores  meaning  to  a  passage  of  which  Quirini's  and  Botfleld's  rendering  of  the  contraction 
bytempore,  bad  made  absolate  nonsense. 
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diDRliom  tue  sanctitAtis  fratrum,  neminem  adhac  repperimus,  nostris  stadiis  non 
incredibilitor  affectom  atque  favorabilem,  adeo  ut  quo  maior  sit  in  eis  dignitatis 
splendor,  eo  etiam  humanitas  plenior  elucescat,  qaod  utinam  de  ceteris  gradibus 
dicere  vere  posseinas,  forsitan  essemus  aliqaando  nonnuHis  de  laboribos  libe- 
rati,  sed  sciant  tenaces  isti,  non  se  libros  amare,  sed  cbartas,  qaibus  pro  ingrati- 
tudine  hoc  solum  recipiraus,  nos  tanto  plus  laudis  merituros,  qui  quidem  snmas* 
etiam  in  avarissimos  chartarum  bonorum  libronim  copie  munifice  liberales.  Sed 
iam  M.   Annaei   Lucani  vitam,  deinceps  poenoa  Canorum    audiamus.l 

IShonldf  only  two  years  later,  viz.  in  1471,  have  fonnd 
MS.  codices  so  ready  to  his  hand  for  the  amended  edition  of  Vir- 
gil he  was  publishing  in  the  same  city,  as  to  justify  the  application 
to  that  edition,  of  the  words:  "codicum  ope  longe  emendatior"? 
and  his  common  sense  would  have  answered:  no;  it  is  not  prob- 
able, and  would  have  recommended  him,  instead  of  presenting 
his  readers  with  an  idealized  portrait  of  the  first  editor  of 
Virgil  luxuriating  among  MSS.,  to  adhere  to  nature,  and  copy^ 
for  their  use  and  behoof,  the  portrait  which  the  first  editor  of 
Virgil  had  drawn  of  himself  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
searching,  inquiring,  beseeching,  begging  for  MSS.,  and  at 
long  and  last  obtaining  onCj  too  late  to  be  of  much  use  for 
the  present  edition,  but  which,  if  its  owner  would  allow  it  to 
remain  so  long  in  his  hands,  might  be  useful  for  a  third.  Alas ! 
diis  aliter  visum,  and  we  have,  in  1475,  not  the  first  Virgilian 
editor's  third  edition  of  Virgil  but  the  first  Virgilian  editor's 
epitaph,  on  a  tomb  in  front  of  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  in  Rome  (Mazzuchelli,  Scnttori  (T  Jtalia) : 

10 :  AX.  EPO.  ALERIEN.  GNE.  DE  BUXIS.  PATRIA.  VIGLIEVAN.  XY8TI  IV.  PON. 
MAX.  REF.  BYBLTOT.  SECRETARIOQUE  VBNERANDO.  BENATUI.  AC  TOTI  EC- 
C'LESSIAE.CARO.QUI.FUITPIETATE.FIDE.LITTERISINSIGNIS.DEPATRIA.PA- 
RENTIBU8.AMICI8.ET  OMNIBUS  BENEMERITUS.  lACOBUS  FR.  GER.PIENTIS- 
81ME.  VIX.  AN.  LVII.  M.  VI.  D.  XII.  OBIIT  AN.  lOBELEI  1 475.  PRID.  NON.  FEBR. 

.   I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  first  editor  of  Virgil  without 
wishing  he  had  left  us  some  more  explicit  data  than:   "anti- 


*  In  the  original,  acimut;  plainly,  as  I  think,  a  misiake,  in  the  printing  of  the  edition^ 
for  s  um  us ,  s  u  written  with  a  pen  being  hardly  distinguishable  by  an  iiliterato  compositor, 
from  sci.  sinins  (Quirini,  Botfleld),  written  with  a  pen.  U  much  less  similar  to,  and  there- 
fore much  less  likely  to  have  been  mistaken  by  a  printer's  compositor  for.  scimns. 
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quissimum  Virgilii  exemplar :  maiusculis  characteribus  descrip- 

tum Erant  in  eo  quod  meministi:  minus  prime  Bucolicorum 

Egloge.  Georgica  Eneisqiie  absoluta.  Preterea  nihil",  from 
whence  to  determine  what  MS.  it  was  which  he  obtained  from 
the  hands  of  Pomponius  Infortunatus,  and  on  which  he  counted 
so  much  for  his  third  edition.  The  data  he  has  left  us  are  in- 
deed sufficient  to  convict  Heyne  of  error  in  asserting  that  the 
MS.  was  the  "Oblongus  Pierii"  (de  Virg.  edd. :  'In  priore  excu- 
denda  non  admodum  bonis  codicibus  editor  erat  instructus;  in 
altera  Pomponii  librum  adhibuerat ;  atqui  is  nullus  alius  fuisse 
videtur  quam  Oblongus  Pierii.'')  ^for  how  coiild  a  MS.  wanting, 
as  Pomponius's  MS.  wanted,  the  first  Eclogues  ("minus  prime 
Bucolicorum  Egloge"),  be  the  MS.  quoted  by  Pierius  in  the  first 
Eclogue  seven  times,  in  the  second  four  times,  in  the  third  four 
times,  in  the  fourth  three  times,  in  the  fifth  four  times,  and  in 
the  sixth  twice?  but  they  are  not  sufficient  fully  and  incontro- 
vertibly  to  establish  the  identity  of  Pomponius's  MS.  with  the 
Medicean  of  Heinsius  and  Foggini,  at  present  in  the  Laurentian 
library  in  Florence;  for,  however  certainly  that  MS.  presents 
the  four  characters :  "antiquissimum  Virgilii  exemplar :  maius- 
culis characteribus  descriptum  .  .  .  Erant  in  eo  quod  memi- 
nisti: minus  prime  Bucolicorum  Egloge.  Georgica  Eneisque  ab- 
soluta. Preterea  nihil.",  it  is  still  possible  that  some  other  MS. 
not  the  Medicean,  may  have  presented  the  same  four  characters, 
and  been  the  MS.  referred  to  by  the  bishop.  Happily,  however, 
even  this  remaining  uncertainty  is  removed  by  the  double  ob- 
servation just  now  made  to  me  by  my  daughter,  viz.  that  the 
liber  Colotianus  so  frequently  quoted  by  Fulvius  Ursinus  in  his 
Vtrg.  collat.  script,  Graec,  illustr,,  so  frequently  seen  and  exa- 
mined by  him  ("vidi  in  optimo  libro  illo  Colotiano,"  "animad- 
verti  in  libro  Colotiano"),  so  frequently  designated  by  him  "an- 
tiquus"  and  "vetustissimus,"  could  have  been  no  other  than  the 
Medicean  itself,  called  at  that  time  the  Colotian  from  its  recent 
possessor  Colotius,  as  it  was  subsequently  called  the  Carpensian 
from  its  subsequent  possessor,  the  cardinal  prince  of  Carpi,  and 
as  it  is  at  present  called  the  Medicean  from  its  late  possessors, 
the  Medici,  dukes  of  Tuscany:  and  tliat  this  liber  Colotianus 
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is  expressly  stated  by  the  same  authority  (ad  Aen.  S,  690)  to 
have  belonged  to  Pomponius  Laetufe  before  it  belonged  to  Co- 
lotius:  "Liber  Angeli  Colotii  qui  fuit  Poinponii  Laeti.",  a 
IStatemeilt  KV^llich,  notwithstanding  its  repetition  by 
cardinal  Rocca  (himself,  no  less  than  Ursinus,  librarian  of  the 
Vatican)  in  his  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  (Rome,  1591)  p.  401, 

"Hie  codex  antiquior  est  Virgilio  (viz.  Virgilii  codice  Romano)  qui 
extat  in  Bibliotheca  Vaticana,  necnon  Virgilio  qui  olim  fuit  Pomponii 
Laeti,  deinde  Angeli  Colotii,  episeopi  Nucerini,  et  in  bibliotheca  ex- 
tat Medicea." 

and  its  corroboration  by  the  fact  I  have  myself  ascertained,  that 
of  the  sixty-four  Coloti an  readings  quoted  by  Ursinus,  no  less 
than  sixty-two  (that  remarkable  one,  "Arva"  Aen.  1,  554  — 
found  in  the  Medicean  alone  of  seventy  MSS.  I  have  myself  ex- 
amined specially  for  it  —  -inclusive)  are  identical  with  the 
readings  of  the  Medicean  as  taken  whether  by  Foggini  or  by 
myself  and  daughter,  liaiS  yet  been  so  entirely  ignored  by 
recent  Virgilian  critics,  that  iwe  liave  both  Heyne  and 
Wagner  continually  quoting  Colotian  and  Medicean  readings 
side  by  side,  without  even  so  much  as  once  suspecting  that 
readings  agreeing  with  each  other  so  marvelously  —  so  much 
more  closely  than  it  is  usual  even  for  copies  to  agree  with  ori- 
ginals —  might  possibly  be  the  readings  neither  of  two  different 
MSS.  one  of  which  was  a  copy  of  the  other,  nor  of  two  different 
copies  of  the  same  archetype,  but  of  one  and  the  same  MS. 
known  at  different  times  under  different  names: 

^  Heyne,  ad  Georg  2,  4ii3:  '*Abest  hie  versus  a  Mediceo,  et  aberat  ab 
Ureini  Colotiano,"  on  which  observation  of  Heyne's  Wagner  observes: 
^'Sic  solet  Colotianus  Mediceum  sequi.  Itaque  hi  libri  duo  unius 
in»tar  habendi."  Heyne,  ad  Georg.  4,  3(H  :  "'obsuitur'  Heinsius  re- 
posuit  ex  uuico  Mediceo,  in  quo  'opsuitur'  ut  et  in  Gudian.  a  m.  pr.'' 
where  Wagner:  "revocavi  *obstruitur'  \  neque  enim  licet  poetis  quid- 
vis  pro  quovis  ponere.  Ceterum  Mediceus  et  Colotianus  unius  testis 
pondus  habent/'  Heyne,  ad  Aen.  2^  183:  *"res  Italae'  Medic,  et  Co- 
lot,  ap.  Ursin.  miro   lusu.,"  where  Wagner:    *'Medic.  et   Colot.  uniu«* 

j    libri  instar  sunt."     Heyne,  «d  Aen.  .?,  673:    '*'Contremuere,'   Medic. 

j    cum  Colot.,"   where  Wagner:     ^'Quanquam   unius  codicis   instar  sunt 

1    Medic,  et  Colot.,  tamen  *CoiJtremuerc'  non  dubitavi  restituere  Virgilio." 
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Heyne,  ad  Aen.  4,  378:  *"horrida  dicta,'  Medic,  et  Colot.  Ursini," 
where  Wagner:  "sunt  autem  hi  duo  codices  unius  instar."  Heyne, 
ad  Aen.  o,  467 :  "*nunc  deinde'  Medic. .  .  cum  Colot.,"  where  Wagner: 
**Mediceum  autem  et  Colotianum  unius  lihri  instar  esse  iam  aliquoties 
dictum."     Heyne,  ad  Aen.  6,  860:    '"voce  vocautem'  Colot.  Medic,  et 

^  Moret.  sec,"  where  Wagner:  "Colotianum  et  Mediceum  unius  libri 
instar  habendos  saepe  iam  dictum."    Heyne,  ad  Aen.  tf,  777:  "'gentes' 

\  Medic,  a  m.  pr.  et  sic  Colot,"  where  Wagner:  "'gentes,'  quae  est  prior 
Medicei  lectio,  si  sensum  spectamus,  recte  poterit  defendi;  sed  quum 
in  eodem  ab  antiqua  manu  superscriptum  sit  'terrae,'  nolui  illud  ex 
unius  huius  codicis  iucerta  fide  recipere;  nam  Colotianum  et  Mediceum 
unius  testis  instar  esse  saepe  iam  vidimus."  Heyne,  ad  Aen.  10^  220: 
"'Cybebe'  debetur  Heinsii  doctrinae,  qui  Colot.  et  Gud.  gequutus  est 
cum  LeidenSi.",  where  Wagner:  "^Cybebe'  etiam  Medic,  teste  Fog- 
ginio,  quern  verum  vidisse  eo  probatur  quod  Colotianus  et  Mediceus 
mire  inter  so  consentiunt."  Heyne,  ad  Aen  12,  520:  "'Limina'  e 
Colot.  et  Mediceo  .  .  .  receptum  est  a  Burmanno.,*'  where  Wagner: 
*'Mediceum  autem  et  Colotianum  unius  instar  esse  codicis  iam  vidi- 

^  mus  aliquoties." 

nay9  that  ive  have  one  of  those  critics  going  so  far  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  to  identify  in  his  imagination  (the  imagi- 
nation ,  of  course,  of  a  Virgilian  critic  who  had  never  been  out 
of  Gernaany,  who  had  never  even  so  much  as  once  seen  a  ve- 
tustissimus  codex  Virgilii)  the  ^'vetustissimus  Colotianus,"  the 
"optimus  ille  codex  Colotianus"  of  Fulvius  Ursinus,  the  codex 
Colotianus  quoted  by  Fulvius  Ursinus  in  the  twelfth  Book  of 
the  Aeneis  no  less  than  four  times,  not  Only  with  the  codex 
Colotianus  numbered  1575  in  the  Vatican  library,  a  codex  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  which  the  whole  twelfth 
Book  of  the  Aeneis,  except  the  first  five  verses,  is  wanting, 

^  Bottari,  (J'Vagm.  Vat.  praef.  p.  9) :  Cod.  Vat.  1575,  membr.  in  fine 
saec.  XII  scriptus.  Codex  hie  fuit  Angeli  Colotii.  .  .  .  Veteris  autem 
scripturae  finis  est  ad  V.  6G1  libri  IX.  Verum  recentiore  manu  reli- 
qua  suppleta  sunt  usque  ad  initium  libri  XII,  cuius  primi  quinque  ver- 
sus tantum  hie  habentur.*' 

bat  (potz  tausend!)  with  a  Colotian  MS.  not  even  of  Virgil 
but  only  of  Servius, 

'"Heyn.  vol.  4,  p.  612  (de  Virg.  codd.  MSS):  "Codex  Colotianus  Fulvii 
Ursini,  qui  olim  Angeli  Colotii  fuerat,  quemque  Ursinus  bibliothecae 
Vaticanae  iutulit,  ubi  nunc  num.  1575  servatur.     Vide  de  eo  Ursin. 
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I  ad  Eel.  8.  44.  et  Bottarii  praef.  ad  Fragm.  Vat.  p.  11  [9].  Varietatem 
ex  eo  passim  notavit  Ursiuus  in  Virgilio  coUat.  Script  Graec.  illustrato. 
CoDsentit  in  multis  cum  Mediceo,  vide  v.  c.  Ge.  3.  235,  236.  Perve- 
tustum  eum  appellabat  Ursinus;    in  fine   tamen   saec.  XII  scriptum 

j^  ceuset  Bottarius." 

for  "ad  Eel.  8.  44,"  ^what  is  it  Ursinus  says,  but  precisely :  "Quam 
lectionem  ut  veram  putemus  adducit  nos  primum  libri  pervetusti 
auctoritas  confirmata  praesertim  testimonio  Servii  manu- 
scripti  qui  fuit  olim  Angeli  Colotii,  nunc  bibliothecae 
Vaticanae,  in  quo  diserte  scriptum  est:  ^Aut  Mams,  aut  Rho- 
dope'."     (F.  Ursin.  Notae  ad  Servium,  Eel.  8.  44)? 

A  considerable  chapter  is  thus  added  to  the  history  of  the 
Medicean,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  trace  this  most  important 
of  all  known  Virgilian  MSS.  uninterruptedly  downwards  from 
the  library  of  Pomponius  Laetus  on  the  Quirinal  (or,  if  you 
please,  from  the  library  of  Pomponius  Infortunatus  on  the  Qui- 
rinal ,  the  same  individual  calling  himself  —  according  to  the 
no  less  mischievous  than  absurd  fashion  afterwards  so  preva- 
lent among  learned  men  and  of  which  this  very  Pomponius,  if 
he  was  not  the  actual  inventor,  aflfords  at  least  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  —  at  one  time  Pomponius  Laetus,  and,  at  another  time, 
Pomponius  Infortunatus)  to  the  library,  lately  of  the  Medici, 
now  of  the  king  of  Italy,  in  Florence;  thus :  In  the  library 
of  Pomponius  Laetus  (bom  1425,  died  1497);  lent  by  Pom- 
ponius Laetus  in  1471  to  the  bishop  of  Aleria  for  the  formation 
of  the  editio  Romana  secunda;  In  the  library  of  Angelus 
Colotius  (born  1467,  died  1549),  secretary  to  pope  Leo  X  in 
1521,  and  successor  of  Pomponius  Laetus  as  head  of  the  Acade- 
mia  Romana  founded  by  the  latter;  in  tbe  pOSS^es^Sion 
of  cardinal  Antonio  del  Monte  (bom  1461,  died  1533)  [^ij;  be- 
qneatlied  by  cardinal  Antonio  del  Monte  to  his  nephew, 
cardinal  Gian  Maria  del  Monte,  pope  Julius  III  from  1550  to 
1555,  [b] ;  presented  by  pope  Julius  III  to  his  brother  Bal- 
duino's  adopted  son,  Innocenzio  del  Monte,  afterwards  cardinal 
Innocenzio  del  Monte  [rj;  lent  by  cardinal  Innocenzio  del 
Monte  to  cardinal  Rodulfi,  prince  of  Carpi  (born  1500,  died 
1564),  [f/];   kept  pOS^SeSSion  of  by  cardinal  Rodulfi, 
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prince  of  Carpi,  contrary  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  cardinal 
Innocenzio  del  Monte  [e],  and,  from  its  possession  by  the  former 
for  so  long  a  period  (even  up  to  his  death),  called  codex  Car- 
pensis,  and  cited  as  such,  especially  by  Aldus  Manutius,  Paulli 
Manutii  f.  everywhere  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Orthographiae 
ratio  published  in  1566 ;  beqneatlied  by  cardinal  Rodulfi 
to  the  Vatican  (Aldus  Manutius  P.  Manutii  f.  Orthogr,  ratio,  p. 
22:  "bibliothecae  Vaticanae  testamento  legatus");  res^tored 
by  pope  Pius  V  to  cardinal  Innocenzio  del  Monte  [/];  soli- 
cited from  cardinal  Innocenzio  del  Monte  by  Cosmo,  first 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  \g\  and  obtained  at  a  great  price 
(Bandini,  CataL  codd,  Latin,  bibl.  Medic,  Laurent,  tom.  2,  col. 
291:  "ingenti  pretio  ab  heredibus  cardinalis  Rodulphi  Pii  Car- 
pensis  redemtus"). 

"  [</]  Bandini,  Catal.  eodd,  Latin,  bibl.  Medic.  Laurent,  tom.  2,  col.  284 : 
**Quod  autem  Aldus  lunior,  ut  supra  innuimus,  dicat  codicem  istum 
furto  fuisse  surreptum,  falsitatis  ilium  argaimus,  hac,  quam  Cosmus  I 
Cardinal!  de  Monte  scripsit  die  24.  lanuarii  1567  epistola,  quae  adhuc 
legitur  inter  memorabilia  quaedam  MSS.  huius  bibliothecae :  *Meutre 
che  io  sollecito  di  compire  questa  mia  libreria  di  S.  Lorenzo,  per 
condnria  a  quel  fine,  che  da  me  si  desidera,  riempiendola  de'  p'lh 
scelti  libri,  che  si  trovino,  ho  inteso  con  molto  mio  piacere,  che  V.  S. 
illma.  si  truovi  un  Virgilio  scritto  a  mano,  a  lettere  mainscole,  molto 
antico  e  corretto,  avuto  dalla  libreria  del  Reverendmo.  di  Carpi, 
pereh^  per  la  fede  mia  in  Lei  mi  sono  facilmente  promesso,  e  mi  pro- 
metto,  che  pregandola  affettuosamente,  come  ne  la  prego,  sia  per  com- 
piacermene  tanto  pi(i  volontieri ,  quanto  piii  lo  reputer6 ,  che  sia  per 
accrescere  Tornamento  di  un'  opera  cosi  onorata,  ed  a  benefizio  cosi 
universale,  e  per  venirmi  da  lei,  e  per  essermi  nella  reverenza,  che  mi 
h  il  nome  di  quel  cardinale,  al  quale  fui  affezionatissimo.  Piacciale 
dunque  farmeoe  grazia  con  accertarsi  che  mi  sark  gratissima,  e  per  la 
qualitk  del  dono,  e  per  la  testimoniania  del  buono  anitno  suo  verso  di  . 
me,  alia  quale  di  cuore  mi  raccomando.  Che  Dio'  etc." 

Oalluzzi,  htoria  del  Granducato  di  Toscana,  (Firenze,  1781)  libr. 
2,  c.  10:  '*La  fabbrlca  di  questo  insigne  deposito  delle  lettere  [la 
Biblioteca  Laurenziana]  re9t6  compita  nel  1571,  e  intanto  il  Duca 
[Cosimo  1]  non  trascur6  di  arricchirlo  con  varj  codici  acquistati  nella 
morte  del  Cardinale  Ridolfi,  da  varie  badie  e  particolari  del  dominio, 
e  finalmente  col  noto  codice  di  Virgilio.  Questo  celebre  monumeuto 
deir  antichita  siccome  h  state  Toggetto  delle  ricerche  delli  uomiui  di 
lettere,  merita  che  si  renda  nota  la  vera  sua  derivazione  per  mezzo  di 
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I   una  lettera,  che  il  Cardinale  Innocenzio  di  Monte  detto  gik  il  Bertuc- 
cino  scrisse  a  Cosimo  li  2  Gennaro  1568:    'Perch^  io  sono   desideroso 
i   che  vostra  Eccellenza  Illma.  rimanga  in  ogni  occasione  interamente 
soddisfatta  del  buon  animo  mio  v^rso  lei ,   e'  che  anco  mi  tenga  per 
I   quel  sincero  e  obbligato  servitore  che  verameute  le  sono,   conviene 
che  io  dica  brevemcnte  come  possiedo  il  Virgilio  antico  scritto  a  mano, 
che  Ella  con  Tumanissima  sua  mi  ha  ricercato.   [a]  II  libro  fu  della 
buoua  memoria  del  cardinale  Antonio  di  Monte,  [b]  e  ne  rest^  erede 
la  santa  ricordazione  di  Papa  Giulio  mio  zio  che  Io  tenne  sempre 
come  cosa  rarissima  molto  caro ,  [c]  e  quando  Sua  Santitii  me  ne  fece  ' 
dono  mi  comando  che  essendo  egli  stato  tanto  tempo  di  casa  nostra  io 
non  dovessi  per  qualsivoglia  modo  privarmene.  Avendo  poi  il  Signor 
Cardinale  Farnese  saputo  che  egli  era  in  mano  mia  me  Io  dimandu 
piii  volte  con  grande  istanza ,  e  in  effetto  io  non  volli  mai  compiacer- 
nelo  quantunque   li  fossi  molto  obbligato  per  quel  che  a  Vostra  Ec- 
cellenza devo  esser  manifesto ,  ma  egli  voile  che  io  li  dessi,  come  feci, 
la  fede  mia  che  avendo  a  privarmene  Io  dessi  piuttosto  a  lui  che  ad 
altri,    di  che   io  certamente  non  fo  tanto  conto  quanto  del  rispetto 
detto  di  sopra.  [d]   Ultimamente  il  Cardinale  di  Carpi  desideroso  di 
vedere  i)  libro  me  Io  fece   dimandare  in  prestito  per  suo  nome  dal 
Signor  Gio.  Lodovico  Pio  suo  fratcllo,  e  per  Taifezione  che  io  li  portavo 
non  potei  maucare  di  compiacernelOf  [e]  &  essendo  poco  appresso  sue- 
I   cessa  la  mia  prigionia  in  Castello  egli   Io  tenne  poi   coutinuamente 
I   presso  di  se  finch^  venne  a  morte,  non  ostante  che  io  avessi  prima  fatto 
,   ogni  istauza  per  riaverlo ,  [/]  &  alia  fine  mi  h  bisognato ,  se  io  Tho 
,    rivoluto,  addurre  in  testimonio  N.  S.  che  oggi  per  grazia  di  Dio  vive, 
il  quale  sapeva  che  il  libro  era  mio,  e  con  tutto  che  fosse  gik  stato 
portato  nella  libren'a  Vaticaua,  Sua  Santitk  ordin6  che  mi  fosse  resti- 
L  taito',  etc." 

For  those  of  my  readers  in  whom  the  all  but  certain  con- 
nexion just  pointed  out  between  Pomponius  Laetus  and  the 
Medicean,  may  have  excited  a  stronger  desire  than  they  ever 
felt  before  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  eccentric  savant  of ' 
the  renaissantje,  and  to  whom  recourse  to  the  original  authori- 
ties may  be  difficult  or  impossible,  a  better  reference  than  Ti- 
raboschi  (Stoiia  della  Letteratura  Italtana,  tom.  G,  libr.  3,  cap. 
1,  §  9  were  Chaufepid,  Dictionnaire  Historique^  where,  in  the 
article  Pomponius  Laetus,  will  be  found  collected  together 
all  the  particulars  which  have  come  down  to  us  concerning  a 
laborer  no  less  zealous  and  indefatigable,  however  less  fortunate, 
than  Laurentius  Valla,  Politian  or  Bembo,  for  the  restoration  of 
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pure  Latinity,  in  the  midst  of  the  wars,  tumult,  and  persecutions 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whose  veneration  for  everything 
which  was  at  once  ancient  and  Roman,  might  have  done  honor 
to  an  Oxford  or  a  Gottingen,  did  do  honor  to  his  own  Academia 
Romana  on  the  Quirinal. 

The  Laurentian  exemplar  of  this  edition  collated  by  myself 
and  daughter  personally,  in  a  few  texts  only,  in  the  Laurentian 
library  in  Florence ;  the  Hunterian  exemplar  collated  for  me, 
no  less  obligingly  than  carefully,  in  the  library  of  the  Glasgow 
university,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson,  Professor  of  divinity  in 
that  university,  and  Robert  B.  Spears  Esq.,  Librarian. 

nriie  edition  (without  imprint)  in  the  Gothic  charac> 
ters  of  Mentelin,  and  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  StraiS* 
blir§^9  by  that  printer,  in  1460  (Brunet;  Dibdin,  BibL  Spen- 
cer, vol.  2,  p.  462 ;  Graesse,  Tr^^or  de  livres  rares  et  pr^cieux^ 
Dresde  1859—69). 

Collated  (in  a  very  few  texts  only)  in  the  Laurentian  li- 
brary in  Florence. 

Xlie  edition  printed  in  Venice  in  1470,  with  the 
colophon: 

Progenitus  spira  formis  monumenta  marouis 

Uaec  uindelinus  scripsit  apud  uenetos. 
Laudent  ergo  alii  polyclctos  parrhasiosue 

£t  quosuis  alios  id  genus  artifices. 
Ingenuas  quisquis  mtisarum  diligit  artes 

In  primis  ipsum  laudibus  afiiciet. 
Nee  uero  tantum  quia  multa  uolumina:  quantum 

Quod  perpulchra  simul  optimaque  exhibeat. 
M.CCCC.LXX. 

Collated  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  edition  printed  in  Venice  (Brunet,  Manuel 
du  Ubraire,  1860 — 5),  with  the  colophon: 

M.CCCC.LXXl. 

Minciadae  quicouque  cupit  cognoscere  uatis 
Carmina:  seu  quisijuis  uegi  simul  optat  habere: 
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Me  legal:   aut  fratret.  paruo  numerosa  iuuentus: 
Vno  eodemque  sumus  press!  sesquique  locoque : 
Noil  Solomon:  neque  hyran.  non  daedalus:  atque  sibyla 
Graecia  non  omnis  sapientibus  inclyta  quamquam 
Non  armis  romana  potens  aequandaque  diuis 
Gloria  iactauit  tali  se  se  arte  decoram. 
Nob  igitur  peperit  patrem  qui  nomine  primum 
Rettulit  alter  adam:  formis  quos  pressit  ahenis. 

Collated  in  the  university  library  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau, 
Baden. 

Vhe  edition  printed  %\x  k  St.  Ilriso  ou  a  Vi- 

Cenza''  (Graesse,  TrSsor  de  livres  rares  et  jyrScieux,  Dresde^ 
1859 — 69;  and  see  Brunet,  Manuel  duLibraire,  1860 — 5,  vol.  4, 
col.  537),  with  the  colophon: 

Vrbs  Basilca  mibi,  nomen  est  Leonardus  Acbates : 
Qui  tua  compressi  carmina  diue  Maro. 

Anno  cbristi  bumanati:  M.CCCC.LXXII. 
Venet.  Duce  Nicol.  Trouo. 

Collated  in  the  university  library,  Basel. 

The  edition  printed  in  Rome  in  14739  with  the 
colophon: 

Praescns  baec  Virgilii  impressio  poetae 
clarissimi  in  alma  ui'be  Roma  facta 
est  totius  mundi  Regina  et  diguissima 
Imperatrice  quae  sicut  prae  caeteris  ur- 
bibus  dignitate  praeest  ita  ingeniosis 
uiris  est  referta  non  atrameuto  plumali 
calamo  neque  stylo  aereo  sed  artificiosa 
quadam  adinuentione  imprimeudi 
seu  cbaracterizandi  opus  sic  effigiatum 
est  ad  dei  laudem  industriaeque  est  coii- 
sumatum.  per  Vdalricum  Galium  et 
Simoiiem  de  Luca.  Anno  domini 
M.CCCC.LXXIII.  die  uero.  IIII. 
mensis  Nouembris.  Pontificatu  uero 
Sixti  diuina  prouidentia  Pape  quarti 
Anno  eius  Tertio. 

Collated  both  in  the  Vatican  libraiy,  and  in  the  imperial  library^ 
Paris. 
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Tbe  edition  printed  in  Modena,  with  the  colophon: 

Mutiue  Impressum  per  Magistrum  lohaunem 
Vurater  de  campidona.    Anno  D  M.CCCC  LXXIllII. 
die  V'icesimatertia  mensis  lanuarii. 

Collated  in  my  lodgings  in  Dresden,  whither  the  authorities  of 
the  royal  library,  reposing  in  a  stranger  a  confidence  never  reposed 
either  in  stranger  or  native  by  similar  authorities  in  England^  per- 
mitted me  to  convey  out  of  the  public  library  and  keep  in  my  pos- 
session as  long  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  collation,  a 
book  80  rare  that  no  more  than  two  other  exemplaria  of  it  are  known 
to  exist,  viz.  one  in  the  Spencerian  collection  (Dibdin),  and  one  in 
the  Biblioteca  Magliabechiana  in  Florence  (Fossi):  "We  will  not 
put  the  lex  talionis  in  force  against  you,''  said  the  Dresden  libra- 
rian (the  late  Hofrath  Klemm),  smiling,  as  he  placed  in  my  hand 
not  only  the  Modena  edition  of  Virgil,  but  the  Dresden  MS.  of 
Servius,  to  be  taken  with  me  to  my  lodgings,  and  laid  the  Dres- 
den MS.  of  Virgil  in  an  open  drawer,  to  be  at  my  service  as 
often  as  I  came  to  the  library  —  that  very  drawer  afterwards 
so  often  filled  with  Virgilian  MSS.  obtained  by  the  same  enlight- 
ened librarian  for  my  special  use  and  behoof  from  Leipzig, 
Hamburg,  Wolfenbuttel  and  Breslau  —  "and  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  we  shall  sufi'er  as  little  in  future  from  not  putting  that  law 
in  force  against  you  or  your  countrymen,  as  we  have  hitherto 
suffered."  It  was  not  long  before  I  had  the  verso  of  this  agree- 
able recto  of  one  leaf  of  my  library  life.  Returning  from  Dres- 
den to  Ireland  through  London,  and  calling  at  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  with  a  present  of  a  recently  published  work  of 
my  own,  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  a  passage  in  a  vol- 
ume which  stood  on  a  shelf  close  beside  me.  "Have  you  per- 
mission to  read  in  the  library?"  asked  the  officer  in  charge. 
*^o,  I  have  not;  nor  have  I  come  for  the  purpose  of  reading; 
nor  do  I  intend  to  stay  longer  in  London  than  this  day.  All  I 
ask  is  permission  to  look  at  a  few  lines  in  that  vq^ume.  I  shall 
do  so  without  sitting!  down  or  stirring  out  of  this  spot  I  shall 
not  require  to  have  the  book  in  my  hands  for  quite  five  min- 
utes."    "You  cannot  be  allowed;  it  is  contrary  to  rule.     But  if 
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you  get  a  banker,  or  the  principal  of  any  college,  seminary  or 
commercial  establishment  in  London,  to  write  a  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  certifying  that  you  are  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
read  in  the  library,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  will,  on  receipt  of  such  letter, 
post  you  a  ticket  of  admission,  and  on  that  ticket  you  can  come 
and  read  in  the  library  daily  for  the  next  three  months."  *1  do 
not  want  admission  to  the  library ;  I  am  in  it  already.  I  only 
wish  to  have  that  book,  there,  in  my  hands  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  to  go  away  and  trouble  you  no  more."  "Impossible; 
it  is  contrary  to  rule."  "Can  I  see  Sir  Henry  Ellis?"  "Cer- 
tainly." Sir  Henry  Ellis  made  his  appearance,  replied  to  my 
request  in  the  same  terms,  and  I  proceeded  to  Ireland,  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  even  in  civilization  there  is  a  golden  mean, 
every  step  beyond  which  is  a  step  further  from  humanity,  and 
towards  an  ex^eme  in  which  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
non  emotlit  mores  sed  sinit  esse  feros,  and  consoling  myself  en 
vrai  Darwiniste  as  I  am,  with  the  prospect  I  saw  opening  in  the 
distance  for  my  successors,  that  books  in  British  libraries  con- 
tinuing to  be  guarded  as  if  they  were  Hesperides'  apples,  read- 
ers would  in  due  course  come  to  be  born  with  the  strength  of 
Hercules,  and  the  instinct  to  use  it  on  the  proper  occasion.  See 
note,  page  LXVI. 

Edition  marked  on  the  back:    Mediolani.  147S. 

fqu.  printed  by  Zarotus?  see  Santander,  Dutiori.  hibliogr.  vol. 
3.  p.  448J. 

Collated  in  the  royal  library  in  Bamberg.     Library  mark 
on  the  back:  M.  3.  17. 

The  edition  printed  in  Venice,  with  the  colophon: 

p.  V.  MARONIS  OPERA  FOELICITER  FINI- 
VNT  VENETIIK  INSKiNFTA  PER  NICOLA- 
VM  lEXSON  GALLK'VM,  M.CCCC.LXXV. 

Collated  in  the  Hofbibliothek,  Carlsruhe. 

Tlie  edition  printed  in  Bres^cia  in  1484* 

Collated  in  the  Palatine  library  in  Heidelberg. 
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Tlie  edition  printed  in  Venice,  with  the  colophon: 

Publii  VirgiHi  Maronis  Vatis  Eminentissimi 

\'oIumina  haec  Una  cum  Servii  Hoiiorati 

Grammatici  Commentariis  Ac  Eiusdem 

Poetae  Vita  Venetiis  impressa  sunt 

per  Antonium  Bartolomei  im 

pressorem  discipulum 

M.  CCCC. 

L.XXXVI. 

meuse 

Goto 

bris. 

Collated  in  the  library  of  Schloss  Weissenstein,  near  Pommers- 

lelden  in  Bavaria. 

The  edition  bearing  the  imprint:   Impressum  Medio- 
lani  per  Uldericum  scinzenzeler  MCCCCXCII. 
Collated  in  the  royal  library  in  Bamberg. 

The  edition  printed  by  AldniS  and  his  father-in-law, 

Andreas  Torresanns  of  Asula,  with  the  colophon: 
Venetiis   in  aedibus  Aldi  et  Andreae  soceri  anno  MDXIIII, 
mense  octobri.,  and  bearing  the  letter  to  Bembo  on  the  ver^  of 
the  first  folio. 
Collated  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

That  tinnta  edition  which  bears  on  the  titlepage 
the  imprint: 

VENETIIS  IN  OFFICINA  LV- 
CAEANTONII IVNTAE 
M.D.XXXVII. 
and,  on  the  recto  of  the  last  folio,  a  colophon  to  the  same  pur- 
port, followed  by  a  woodcut,  exhibiting,  above,  the  city  of  Nea- 
polis,  and,  below,  the  poet's  tomb,  the  slab  of  which,  supported 
on  four  pillars  and  inscribed  on  the  edge :  mc  maro  docte  iaces, 
bears  theJaureated  figure  of  the  poet  stretched  supine  in  long, 
loose,  sleeved  gown  or  schlafrock.     Three  cavaliers  on  horse- 
back arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb;  and,  on  the  offside  from  the 
spectator,  crown  on  head  and  pallium  on  shoulder,  kneeling 
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Augustus  throws  wide  his  arms  and  laments.  The  whole  verso 
of  this  folio  is  occupied  by  the  lunta  lily  in  an  oval  frame  form- 
ed by  two  branches  full  of  acanthus  leaves  and  pear-shaped 
fruit,  and  tied  together,  above*  and  below,  with  streaming  rib- 
bons. One  naked,  wingless  amor,  standing  on  the  ground, 
reaches  with  both  hands  upwards  towards  the  fruit  of  one  of 
the  branches,  while  another  is  in  the  act  of  mounting  the  other 
branch,  as  if  to  ride  on  it.  The  graceful,  elegant  design  might 
be,  perhaps  has  been,  Raphaers.  I  have  been  less  pleased  with 
some  of  Raphael's  in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican.  The  wood- 
cutting might  possibly  be  DUrer's  own. 

Quite  of  another  sort,  in  respect  both  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, are  the  wood-cuttings  with  which  the  body  of  the  volume 
is  everywhere  —  no,  not  ornamented,  for  I  would  not  provoke 
either  the  spleen  or  the  laughter  of  this  most  glorious  era  of 
Alberts  and  Exhibitions  —  only  diversified.  But,  no  matter 
whether  ornamented  or  only  diversified,  no  one  will  ever  suspect 
either  Raphael  or  Dtirer  of  having  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
of  them,  though  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  the  less  on 
that  account,  let  it  only  be  rightly  read,  in  accord  with  some 
unseen  vibrating  fibril  of  the  human  heart.  Turn  back  as  far 
as  the  wood-cut  on  the  verso  of  the  last  folio  but  one  of  Mapheus 
Vegius's  Thirteenth  Book  —  ingeniously  platted  queue  of  Vir- 
gilian  centos,  which  in  this,  as  in  some  other  old  editions,  has 
been  pinned  to,  and  hangs  dangling  from,  the  Aeneis  —  and 
observe  above,  on  your  left  band,  Lavinia,  Ascanius,  a  third 
person  (perhaps  Achates),  and  the  city  of  Lavinium:  in  the 
right-hand  corner,  sceptred  Jupiter  throned  on  clouds,  as  firm 
to  all  appearance  as  rocks,  and  Venus  embracing  his  knees  and 
reminding  him  of  his  promise  that  Aeneas  should  be  translated 
to  heaven:  below,  in  the  right-hand  corner,  Latinus  stretched 
dead  on  an  elevated  bier;  the  crowned  head  supported  on  a 
cushion,  the  hands  crossed,  the  upper  half  of  the  person  naked, 
the  lower  half  covered  with  a  pall  carefully  folded  back  at  the 
upper  border,  and  descending,  at  foot  and  on  both  sides,  to  the 
very  ground:  still  lower  down,  the  river  Numicus,  with  a  luxu- 
riant typha  in  the  midst,  occupying  the  foreground;  in  the  left- 
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hand  corner  —  corner  alike  of  picture  and  river  —  Venus  and 
Aeneas;  Aeneas  in  the  extreme  comer  on  the  water's  edge, 
gtr^tched  on  his  back,  dead,  with  his  hands  crossed,  and  only  a 
swathe  round  his  loins;  Venus  above  her  knees  in  the  water 
just  touching  with  both  hands  Aeneas's  left  shoulder,  as  if  about 
to  push  or  pull  him,  or  as  if,  having  pushed  or  pulled  him  so  far 
out  of  the  water,  she  does  not  know  what  step  to  take  next.  No, 
I  beg  pardon;  the  goddess  is  in  no  such  difficulty;  carry  Aeneas 
to  heaven,  indeed!  she,  who  so  well  knows  how  much  trouble 
it  cost  Aeneas  himself,  who  was  more  than  twice  as  strong,  to 
carry  his  father,  who  was  less  than  half  the  weight,  a  few  perch, 
here  on  the  solid  earth.  She  has  no  notion  of  it;  she  is  only 
going  to  wash  him  —  however  supererogatory  a  work  that  may 
seem  to  be  —  before  she  commits  him  finally  to  the  river: 

**tunc  corpus  nati  abluere  et  deferte  sub  undas 
qoidquid  erat  mor^ale  iubet." 

And  now  prepare  for  a  surprise.  The  most  curious  thing  in  the 
whole  picture  is  to  come  yet.  Put  on  your  spectacles  and  tell 
me  if  you  see  anything  on  Aeneas's  chin  besides  the  beard. 
"Do  you  mean  the  little  Lilliputian  standing  on  it  with  his  feet 
buried  in  the  beard,  and  his  hands  lifted  up  and  joined  together 
as  in  the  act  of  prayer?"  "Exactly.  Do  you  know  who  that 
•is?"  "How  should  I,  not  being  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's?" 
"Guess."  "Perhaps  queen  Mab's  husband;  not  queen  Mab 
herself, 

*for  masculine  be  is,  beyond  all  question'." 

"Out;  guess  again.''  "Some  tiny  great-grandchild  of  Aeneas, 
playing  hide-and-seek  in  great-grandfather's  beard."  "Out, 
again.  Ill  tell  you,  for  you  '11  not  guess  till  doom's-day.  That's 
Aeneas  himself."  "What!  standing  upon  his  own  chin!"  "Yes; 
spewed  out  of  his  own  mouth  with  his  last  breath,  for  the  veiy 
purpose  of  being  carried  up  to  heaven  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  to  all  parties."  "Well,  how  stupid  I  am!  Often  and 
often  as  I  heard  there  were  two  Aeneases,  one  inside  and  the 
other  outside,  I  never  before  understood  how  it  was ;  but  I  see 
it  now  with  my  own  eyes.  That's  a  clever  artist."  "You  have 
it  perfectly:  two  Aeneases;  one  inside,  light  and  little,  to  be 
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carried  up  into  heaven;  the  other  outside^  big  and  heavy,  to 
remain  down  here,  drowned  in  the  Numicus/'  "Nothing  can 
be  plainer.     Do  you  think  it  throws  any  light  on  Dido's 

'si  quis  mihi  parvulus  aula 
luderet  Aeneas.'?" 

"I'm  not  SO  sure;  let  me  think.  The  artist  might  possibly  have 
been  a  Valentinian  accustomed  to  see  in  the  missals  of  his  sect, 
or  even  to  admire  in  the  Quariento  fresco  on  the  wall  of  the 
church  of  St.  Francis  in  Bassano  —  Bassano  's  not  so  veiy  far 
from  Venice  —  the  little  Aeon  gliding  down,  —  joined  hands 
before  his  head,-  diver  fashion  —  on  a  ray  of  light  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  Bythos  into  Madonna  Sophia  Acharaoth's  wide 
open  mouth.  Sensible,  thinking  people,  those  Valentinians,  and 
our  artist  may  have  been  one  of  them,  and  whether  his  picture 
does,  or  does  not,  throw  light  on  Dido's  'pai-vulus  Aeneas',  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  its  throwing  a  good  deal  on  Aeneas's  own 

*dum  memor  ipse  mei,  dura  spiritus  hos  regit  artus'., 

where  ^ipse'  and  'spiritus'  are  as  plainly  the  light,  parvulus  Ae- 
neas inside,  as  ^mei'  and  *artus'  are  the  heavy,  ingens  Aeneas 
outside;  but  mind!  —  these  two,  the  little  and  the  big,  the  inside 
and  the  outside,  are  not  two,  but  only  one."  "Oh!  I  understand 
that  perfectly.  Without  being  either  Valentinian  or  Manichean, 
I  understand  that.     Everybody  understands  that." 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  my  quotations  of  Donatus 
have  been  made  from  this  edition,  of  which  I  had  an  exemplai* 
during  more  than-  a  year  at  Dalkey  Lodge,  out  of  the  library 
of  John  Fletcher  Davies  Esq.,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
been  so  often  indebted,  since  my  return  to  Ireland  in  the  autumn 
of  1869,  either  for  books  or  advice  or  information. 

The  edition  both  edited  and  printed  by  Henry 
SteplieniS  in  1583 ;  where,  not  stated.  The  Dresden  li- 
brary exemplar,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  edition, 
belonged  to  Taubmann,  whose  autograph  corrections  it  bears. 

Tlie  edition  of  Daniei  Heinsins  printed  in 

I^eyden  in  1696  by  Elzevir.  I  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  between  the  so-called  genuine  edition, 
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that  in  which  the  fraymenta  ex  eputola  ad  Augiistvm  and  the 
dedicatio  Aeneidos  are  printed  in  red  ink,  and  the  so-called 
counterfeit  in  which  both  those  particidae  are  printed  in  black. 
I  used  the  two  editions  indiflferently,  the  former  in  my  lodgings 
in  Dresden,  whither  the  Dresden  library  authorities,  with  that 
generous  confidence  with  which  the  authorities  of  German  li- 
braries are  wont  to  ti'eat  readers,  allowed  me  to  take,  and  keep 
so  long  as  I  had  occasion,  a  book  not  easily  replaced ;  the  latter, 
long  sought-for  in  vain,  found,  at  last,  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
in  London,  purchased  at  a  sufficiently  high  price,  and,  on  the 
going  to  pieces  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  (whistle,  for  which 
on  the  day  I  was  eleven  years  old  I  had  exchanged  my  birth- 
day half-crown)  installed  in  my  left  breast-pocket,  to  be  for  ever 
after  my  comes  a  latere  —  darling,  gilt  edged,  red-moroccoed, 
Elzevir  hand- hoc,  wherein  James,  the  son  of  Robert,  the  son  of 
James,  still  cons  daily  with  all  the  piety,  zeal,  and  assiduity  of 
Aelfred,  the  son  of  Aothelwolf,  the  son  of  Ecgberth,  his  "diur- 
nus  cursus",  his  "psalmi  quidam",  and  his  "orationes  quaedam." 

No  less  than  flve  of  the  many  editions^  bearing 
the  name  of  ^ITicllOlaiS  Heinsiuis;  two  of  the  five,  viz. 
that  of  Amsterdam  1670,  and  that  of  Leyden  1671,  anterior  to 
Nicholas  Heinsius's  personal  collation  of  the  Medicean  MS.,  the 
third,  viz.  that  of  Amsterdam  1676,  immediately  after,  and  in 
consequence  of,  that  collation  (see  Bandini's  account  of  the  Me- 
dicean MS.  and  Nicholas  Heinsius's  own  address'  to  his  reader), 
the  fourth,  viz.  that  of  Utrecht  1704,  published  by  the  younger 
Burmann  after  Nicholas  Heinsius's  death,  and  presenting  some 
alterations  by  the  younger  Burmann  of  the  Heinsian  text;  and 
the  fifth,  re-edited  by  the  brothers  Vulpius,  and  printed  in  Padua 
by  los.  Cominus  in  1738,  a  graceful,  tasteful,  truly  Italian  con- 
trast to  the  squeezed  and  crowded  Elzevir. 

The  edition  in  4  to  printed  in  Birmifig^liain  by 

Baskerville  in  IVSV,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  printing 
art,  after  tlie  model  of  Tonson's  Cambridge  edition,  itself  a  bald 
repetition  of  Emmenessius's  Heinsian,  unaccompanied  either  by 
the  Erythraean  index  or  the  variorum  commentaries  which  for 
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more  than  a  hundted  years  —  or  until,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  Leyden's  star  began  to  pale  in  the  light  of  Gottin- 
gen's  —  rendered  Emmenessius  the  Donatus  of  the  Virgilian 
student.  It  was  from  the  text  of  this  edition  Alfieri  translated, 
as  appears  from  the  manuscript  itself  of  his  translation,  written 
in  that  neat,  composed  hand  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with 
the  writer's  fiery  disposition,  on  the  margin  of  the  exemplar, 
bequeathed  along  with  so  many  other  of  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts by  the  cicisbeo  poet  to  the  countess  of  Albany,  and  by 
the  countess  of  Albany  to  the  Laurentian  library,  where  it  is 
now  happily  preserved.  That  the  translator  did  not  everywhere 
servilely  adhere  to  the  Baskervillian  text,  but  used  a  judgment 
of  his  own  concerning  the  reading,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  not 
merely  by  the  frequent  disagreement  of  the  translation  with  the 
text  to  which  it  is  apposed,  but  by  the  alterations  made  in  the 
latter  with  the  translator's  own  pen;  ex.  gr.  Aen.  1.429,  the 
translator  not  only  translates  "optare",  but  alters  with  his  own 
pen  the  Baskervillian  "aptare"  into  "optare",  and,  Aen.  4.  436, 
the  translator  not  only  translates  "dederit",  but  alters  with  his 
own  pen  the  Baskervillian  "dederis"  into  "dederit",  and,  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake,  adds  the  gloss,  '^Enea" ;  —  in  vain, 
in  vain,  as  much  in  vain  as  was  ever  Virgil's  own  eflFort  to  be 
understood:  the  Brescia  editor  of  Alfieri's  Opere postumey  places 
on  one  page  the  unaltered  Baskervillian  text,  on  the  opposite 
Alfieri's  translation  of  the  altered,  and  the  reader  stands,  con- 
founded and  amazed,  between  the  two.  It  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  it  was  not  with  any,  the  most  remote,  view  to  the 
amendment  of  the  text  of  Virgil  I  made  even  the  very  sparse 
and  scanty  collation  which  my  vartae  lertiones  exhibit,  of  the 
English  Bodoni;  but  it  was  as  impossible  for  me,  translator 
myself  and  critic  of  Virgil,  either  to  see  without  emotion,  or 
pass  by  without  mention,  Alfieri's  autograph  translation  and 
criticism  of  the  Aeneis  (textual  selection  is  criticism),  as  it  was 
impossible  for  me,  tenant  of  the  Villa  Strozzi  in  the  winter  of 
1849—50,  to  pass  the  long  nights  without  feeling  —  or  imagin- 
ing I  felt  —  my  cheek  ever  and  anon  fanned  by  the  aura  of 
that  impetuous  spirit,  which,  three  quarters  of  a  century  pre- 
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viously,  had  spent  two  of  the  few  happy  years  of  its  wild,  er- 
ratic, only  too  passionate  and  poetic  existence,  in  that  spacious 
sala  and  those  shady  orange  walks,  which  it  was  ever  after  to 
sigh  for,  and  for  which  I  at  this  moment  sigh. 

r   Vita  di  Vittorio  A^ien,  icHUa  da  esso  (Firenze  1853),  epoca  /K,  cap. 

'  10:  **Nei  dae  anni  di  Roma  io  aveva  tratto  ana  vita  veramente  boata. 
La  yilla  Strosxi,  posta  alle  Terme  Diocleziaae,  mi  area  prestato  un 

I    delisioso  ricovero.      Le  langhe  intere  mattinate  io  ve  le  impiegava 

I  stadiando,  sensa  moovermi  panto  di  casa  se  non  se  an'  ora  o  dae  ca- 
valcando  per  quelle  solitadini  immense  che  in  qael  circondario  disa- 
bitato  di  Roma  invitano  a  riflettere,  piangere,  e  poetare.  La  sera 
scendeva  nell'  abitato,  e  ristorato  delle  fatiche  dello  studio  con  Tarn- 
abile  vista  di  quella  per  cui  sola  io   esisteva  e  studiava,  me  ne  ritor- 

.    nava  poi  contento  al  mio  eremo,  dove  al  piii  tardi  all'  undici  del  I  a 

'  sera  io  era  ritirato.  Un  soggiomo  piii  gajo  e  piik  libero  e  pi&  rurale, 
nel  recinto  d'una  gran  cittk,  non  si  potea  mai  trovare;  nh  il  piCi  con- 
facente  al  mio  umore,  carattere,  ed  occupazioni.  He  ne  ricorder6,  e 
Io  desiderer^,  finch'  io  viva. 

Lasciata  dunque  in  tal  modo  la  mla  uuica  Donna,  i  miei  libri, 
la  villa,  la  pace,   e  me  stesso  in  Roma,  io  me  n'andava  dilungando 

I  in  atto  d'uomo  quasi  stupido  ed  insensato.  H'awiai  verso  Siena,  per 
ivi  lagrimare  almeno  liberamente  per  qualche  giomi  in   compagnia 

I-  deU'  amico.'* 

The  edition  —  but  the  reader  has  had  enough  of 
editions  and  manuscripts  and  catalogues  and  prefaces,  and  so 
have  I;  and  we  are  both  agreed  that  the  remaining  editions 
used  in  the  work,  being  of  easy  access,  need  neither  description 
nor  specification  here;  and  of  inmiinent  tediousness  I  know  of 
no  surer  preventive,  for  past  tediousness  no  'amende'  more  'ho- 
norable', than  speedy  silence;  so  let  us  shake  hands,  reader, 
and«part,  —  to  meet  tomorrow  on  the  not  blasted  heath: 

if  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  tiine 
and  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 
speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
your  favors  nor  your  l^ate. 
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A  considerable  part  of  this  preface  was  written  in  Dresden 
in  November  1805,  on  my  retura  with  ray  daughter  from  Italy, 
after  our  last  collation  of  the  Vatican  and  Laurentian  MSS.; 
that  part  which  refers  more  especially  to  the  Augustan  MS.,  was 
written  in  Rome  in  the  previous  January,  and  the  remainder  at 
Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalkey,  Ireland,  simultaneously  with  the  print- 
ing of  this  volume. 

Dalkey  Lodge,  JAMES  HENRY, 

Oct.  10.  1872. 


Fr.  =»  Cod.  Vaticanus  No.  3i25  (Vat  Fragment). 

Rom.        ^  Cod.  Romanus. 

Pal.         =^  Cod.  Palatinus. 

Med.        -^  Cod.  Mediccus. 

Ver.  ^=*  Cod.  Veronensis  rescriptus. 

St.  Gall.  =  Co<l.  Sangallensis  rescriptus. 
O  prefixed  to  any  of  these  abbreviations  signifies  that  the  codex  is  so  mu- 
tilated  or  otherwise  deficient  as  to  afford  no  testimony  concerning  the 
reading  in  question. 

Where,  in  the  Var.  Led,  I  take  particular  notice  of  punctuation,  1 
draw  the  reader's  attention  to  such  particular  notice  by  the  abbreviation 
panel,  prefixed.  In  a  few  cases  1  have  thought  it  advisable,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  clearness,  to  cite  with  punctuation  a  reading  which  has  just 
been  cited  without  punctuation.  The  perpendicular  stroke  |  indicates  punct- 
uation, without  specifying  the  particular  kind. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Pref.  p.  VI.  At  end  of  note,  add: 

**To  the  authorities  quoted  by  Schuchardt  may  be  added:  Theodor  Creize- 
nach,  <fcr  name  VirgUiui  fJahrb.  fur  PhUol.  1868,  p.  296 J  i  **Die  einzige  uiis 
dberlieferte  inschrift  in  Griechischer  sprache,  die  nnseres  dichters  namen  ent- 
hllt,  stilmmt  von  dem  denkmal  des  Claudianus,  das  zn  anfang  des  fQnften  jh. 
auf  dem  forum  Trajani  errichtet  wurde:  in  derselben  wird  dem  Claudianus  nach- 
geriihmtf  er  habe  eiv  evt  BipYtXioto  voov  xat  p.ou9ocv  Op.T)pou  vereinigt.  die  schreib- 
nng  mit  i  ist  hier  unbezweifelt/' 

Pref.  p.  XIII,  line  8  from  bottom,  instead  of  equa,  read  equal 

Pref.  p.  XV,  line  7  from  top:  qaidem  is  a  mistake  of  Mabillon's 
Aldus  Junior  writes  p  r  i  d  e  m. 

Pref.  p.  XVIII,  line  5  from  top,  after  see  above  insert  within  the 
parenthesis:  and  Prolegomena^  p.  225:  "Sed  haec,  quae  collegit  Surin- 
garus,  HUt  Scholl.  LaU,  2. 152  sqq.,  num  revera  in  Mediceo  libro  adnotata 
vel  sint  vel  fuerint,  docebunt  ipsae  membranae  si  cui  inspicere  concessum 
fuerit.  Unum  ad  Eel.  10.  66  scholion  revera  in  eo  extare  testatur  specimen 
paginae  ab  Heinsio  expressum." 

Pref.  p.  XVIII,  line  4  from  bottom :  dele  Curtiu8,or 

Pref.p.XXI,  line  11  from  top;  insteadof  moenads,  read  maenads, 

Pref.  p.  XXXI,  after  line  24  from  top,  add: 
For  an  identification  of  this  MS.  both  with  the  Colotian  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Fulv.  Ursinus,  Virgiliua  collntione  scriptorum  Graecorum  illu- 
Hratw^  and  with  the  MS.  lent  by  Pomponius  Infortunatus  to  the  bishop 
of  Aleria  for  the  formation  of  his  second  edition  of  Virgil,  as  well  as  for 
a  specification  of  the  successive  possessors  of  the  MS.,  from  Pomponius  In- 
fortunatus down  to  the  present  time,  see  pages  LXVIII— LXXIV  of  this 
preface. 

Pref.  p.  XL,  line  18  from  top,  after  Memmi  insert:  (see  Rossini, 
Storia  della  pittura  Itah'ana^  Pisa,  1839.  epoca  1,  tav.  16). 

Aen.  p.  23,  line  3  from  bottom,  after  at  once  insert:  /'simul  flare  sor- 
berequ©" 

Aen.  p.  107,  line  12  from  top,  supply  comma  after  et 

Aen.  p.  115,  line  2  from  bottom,  supply  comma  after  example 

Aen.  p.  120,  line  13  from  bottom,  dele  parenthetic  mark,  and  add: 
Claud.  Laiid.  Stilich.  3.  282: 

^^posita  ludat  formidine  pastor 
securisque  canat  Stilichonem  fistula  silvis.''). 
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That  it  is  with  less  anxiety  than  he  bad  anticipated,  the  au- 
thor now  at  long  and  last  conunits  to  publication  these  first  sheets 
—  primitiae  of  an  undertaking  so  much  in  excess  of  his  powers  — 
is  due  no  less  to'  the  general  approbation  expressed  of  them  by 
those  judges  to  whose  censorship  they  have  been  submitted,  than 
to  the  careful  revison  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  his  kind 
friends,  J.  P  Davies  Ebcl  of  Kingstown,  editor  of  the  Choephoroe 
and  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  and  Dr.  Franz  Schnorr  von  Carols- 
feld,  secretary  of  the  royal  library,  Dresden, 
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1—4. 

ILLE  —  MARTI8 


VAR.  LECT. 

iLXB — MABTI8 II  ^«  IH  Serv.  (ed.  Lion)  proem  (**Unde  et  semiplenos  eius 
invenimus  versiculos:  Hie  cursns  fuit;  et  aliquos  detractos,  ut  in 
principio ;  nam  ab  abmis  non  coepit,  sed  sic :  ille  eoo  etc. — mabtis.'') 
and  again,  Comm.  ad  abma  ('<cum  eum  constet  aliunde  sumpsisse  prin- 
cipium  .  .  .  qua  causa  illi,  ab  eo  primi  positi,  quatuor  versus  detract! 
sunt;  scilicet,  ut  causa  operis  obtineret  principium"^ ;  Priscian  12, 17; 
Rome  1469,  1473;  Venice  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Ascensius;  Aldus 
(1514);Pierius;  Paul.  Manutius;  Jul.  ScaL  Poet  3, 17  ("quae  qui  ab- 
stulere,  suam  faciunt  Aeneidem,  non  Maronis"^;  Fabric;  Caro;  D. 
Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671);  Philippe;  Brunck;  Pettier;  Wagn. 
1832  ("Virgilii  esse  hos  versus  censeo**). 

ILLE— MARTIS   OMITTED  I  Rom.,  Med.  II  ||,      OMITTED    OB    STIGMATIZED 

III  Priscian,  Formula  interrogandi  (ignored  by) ;  Cynth.  Cenet. ;  N. 
Heins.  (1704);  Markland  (ad  Stat.  Silv.  5, 3,  8)-,  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Jahn; 
Thiel;  Graser  (Hall.  Allg.  Lit.  Zeit.  Oct.  1835);  Voss;  Hildebrandt 
(Jahrb.fUr  class.  Philol.  26, 137) ;  SUpfle;  Peerlk.;  Ladewig;  Haupt; 
Gruppe ;  Ribb.;  Coningt;  Weidner  (ignored  by). 

0.  /v.,  Pal.,  St.  Gall.,  Ver.  This  last  mentioned  codex,  so  far  as  yet 
deciphered,  does  not  contain  the  verses  illb—mabtis.  It  is  not  im- 
possible however,  that  those  verses  may  yet  be  discovered  under  the 
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later  writing  of  some  folio  in  a  diflPerent  part  of  the  codex  The  folios, 
as  they  are  at  present  placed,  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  the 
later  work,  not  in  the  order  of  the  Aeneis,  and  in  the  folio  commen- 
cing with  ARMA  YiBUMQUE  (viz.  foUo  256  of  the  later  work)  there  is 
nothing  whatever,  neither  larger  initial  letter,  nor  greater  empty  space 
than  usual  at  the  top  of  the  folio,  nor  any  other  sign,  to  indicate  that 
that  folio,  when  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Aeneis,  was  not  preceded  by  a 
folio  containing  the  verses  in  question.  Since  my  own  personal  exa> 
mination  of  this  codex  in  July  1^65,  a  detailed  account  of  it  as  far  as 
verse  98  of  the  second  book,  with  an  admirable  lithographed  facsimile 
of  folio  256,  has  been  published  by  Arnold  Herrmann,  Donaueschin- 
gen,  1869. 


§1. 

I  am  fain  to  consider  the  four  introductory  lines  as  authentic, 
less  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  their  modesty,  sim- 
plicity, and  purity  ("praeclaro  illo  exordio  I.  Aeneid.  ille  ego 
gui  QUONDAM,"  etc.  La  Cerda,  ad  EcL  1,  2.  'In  ipsis  miror  qui 
factum  sit  ut  viri  doctissimi  non  agnoverint  orationis  vim  et 
elegantiam,"  Wagn.  1832);  less  bel^nse  they  do  not  contain  a 
single  word  unworthy  of  Virgil  ("nihil  prorsus  habent,  quod 
non  Virgilianum  videri  possit,"  Wagn.  1832;  Forbiger);  less 
because  no  other  plausible  origin  than  Virgil's  own  hand  has 
ever  been  assigned  to  them;  less  becanse  the  same  turn  of 
thought,  the  same  studied  comparison  of  his  own  present  sub- 
ject either  with  a  former  and  different  subject  of  his  own,  or  with 
other  and  different  subjects  of  other  writers,  is  to  be  found  not 
merely  once  or  twice,  but  many  times,  and  even  ad  satietatem, 
in  our  author  (see  below);  less  on  account  of  the  apt  tallying  of 

.      .       .      .      OBACILI  MODFLATrs  AVER  A 


with  {Eel  1,  2) 

"silvestrem  tenui  Musam  meditaris  avena: 

and  (Eel  10,  50) 
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.     .     .     '^Chalcidico  quae  suut  mihi  condita  versu 
canniDa,  pastorls  Siculi  modulabor  aveoa.'^ 

of  PARBRENT  ARVA  GOLOKO  with  {GeoTQ,  1, 125)  ''subigobant  arva 
coloni"  and  {Georg,  1, 99)  "imperat  arvb,"  of  avido  oolono  with 
(Georg,  1,  47)"avari  agricolae,"  of  qratum  opus  aoricolis  with 
(Georg,  i,  41) 

'ig^arosque  viae  mecum  miseratns  agrestes/* 

and  of  HORRENTiA  MARTis  ARMA  with  {Aen,  12j  IM)  "aspera 
Martis  Pugna*/'  less  because  it  was  a  much  easier  and  safer  task 
to  strike  out  a  passage  than  to  add  one,  especially  prefix  one, 
which  would  fit  so  well ;  less  because  we  are  informed  both  by 
Tib.  Donatus  and  Servius  that  after  Virgil's  death ,  the  order 
was  given  by  Augustus  to  Varius  and  Tucca,  to  strike  out 
whatever  they  might  think  it  advisable  to  strike  out,  but  not  to 
add  anything ;  less  because  we  are  informed  by  Tib.  Donatus 
that  Nisus,  the  grammarian,  used  to  say  that  he  had  heard  ''a 
senioribus"  that  Varius  had  actually  struck  out  these  verses; 
less  because  from  all  those  MSS.  from  which  these  verses  are 
absent,  other  verses  undoubtedly  written  by  Virgil  and  forming 
an  integrant  part  of  his  poem  (ex.  gr.  Aen.  2, 567 — 588)  are  ab- 
sent also;  less  because  of  the  almost  express  reference  in  the 

**DUuc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,  quae  tempora  renim, 
qnis  Latio  antiqiio  fuerit  status,  advena  classem 
cum  primum  Ausoniis  exercifus  appulit  oris, 
expediam,  et  prin^ae  revocabo  exordia  pugiiae. 
tu  vatem,  tu,  diva,  mone," 

of  the  seventh  book,  to  a  previous  division  of  the  work  into  two 
parts,  one  part  an  Odyssey,  as  it  were,  and  the  other  an  Iliad, 
and  the  express  reference  in 

.     .     .     *Micam  hornda  bella, 
dicam  acies,  actosque  animis  in  funera  reges, 
Tyrrhenamque  manum,  totamque  sub  arma  coactam 
Hesperiam.     maior  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo, 
maius  opus  moveo.", 

to  the  second  of  those  parts,  the  horrentia  martis  arma  or  Iliad, 
on  which,  having  finished  his  Odyssey,  our  author  was  then  and 
.there  entering  (see  Rem.  On  "Musa  mihi  causas  memora,"  vers.  12); 
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less  because  already  so  early  as  the  age  of  Domitian ,  we  find 
Saleius  Bassus  (ad  Pisonem  218)  figuring  Virgil's  ascent  from 
bucolic  to  epic  poetry,  under  the  identical  trope  under  which  it 
is  figured  in  these  verses,  viz.  that  of  a  rural  musician  issuing 
forth  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  woods,  and  presenting  himself 
before  the  great  world  as  a  performer  of  the  most  complicated 
and  difficult  pieces : 

'Mpse  per  Ausooias  Aeneia  carmiua  gentes 
qui  soDat,  ingenti  qai  nomine  pulsat  Olympum, 
Maeoniumque  senem  Romano  provocat  ore, 
forsitan  illius  nemoris  latuisset  in  nmbra, 
quod  canit,  at  sterili  tantum  cantasset  avena, 
ignotus  populis,  si  Maecenate  careret.", 

where  the  reference,  in  the  first  three  lines,  to  the  Aeneis,  and>  in 
the  second  three,  to  the  Bucolics,  plain  and  unmistakeable  as  it 
is,  is  scarcely  plainer  or  less  mistakeable  than  the  reference,  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  to  the  first,  second,  and  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  first  Bucolic,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  EORE88U8  8ILVI8  of  the  disputed  verses;  less  becaitse 
Priscian,  although  in  his  Formula  Interrogandi  he  parses  the 
verse  arm  a  vrauMQUE  cano,  as  first  verse  of  the  Aeneis,  never- 
theless, in  his  Grammar,  not  only  distinctly  and  expressly,  but 
repeatedly,  recognizes  these  verses  (verses,  be  it  observed, 
which  make  no  sense  except.in  connexion  with  arma  virumque 
cANo)  as  Virgil's;  lib.  12:  '^ec minim  cum  etiam  tertia persona 
soleat  figurate  primae  adiungi,  ut  Virgilius :  ille  eg(»  gui  quon- 
dam oRAciLi  MODULATus  AVENA,"  lib.  17:  'THma  persona  et  tertia 
in  unum  figurate  coeunt,  ut  Virgilius:  ille  ego  qui  quondam 

ORACILI    MODULATUS   AVENA    CARMEN.       Est   Cuim   intellcCtUS,    EgO 

Virgilius  ille  qui  quondam  scripsi  Bucolica  et  Georgica."  lib. 
17:  "Inveniuntur  enim  et  alia  pronomina  appositiva  [i.  e. 
£T:tTaY(Jt.aTi5ca] ;  Virgilius:  ille  ego,  qui  quondam  gracili 
MODULATUS  AVENA  CARMEN.";  less  because  two  of  our  greatest 
English  poets  were  unable  to  find  nobler  commencement 
for  two  of  the  greatest  poems  in  the  English  language, 
than  an  imitation  of  the  commencement  afforded  by  these 
lines   to  the  Aeneis   (see  Rem.   1,  l-^o);  than  because  the 
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beginning  arma  virumque  cano  had  been  essentially  and  in  itself 
a  bad  beginning,  bad  as  being  brusque,  abrupt,  turgid,  the  very 
twin  brother  of  the 

^'canUbo  Priami  fortunam  et  nobile  bellam" 

immortalized  by  Horace,  and  wholly  devoid  of  that  fascinating 
molle  atque  facetum,  which,  especially  in  the  beginnings 
of  his  books,  is  so  peculiarly  Virgil's  characteristic ;  and  bad  as 
being  ambiguous,  so  ambiguous  that  commentators  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  agree,  whether  it  is  of  Aeneas,  the  warrior 
(Burmann,  Wagner  [1832,  1861],  and  compare  Ovid,  Trist. 
J^,533: 

^'et'tamen  ille  tuae  felix  Aeneidos  auctor 

coutulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virumque  toros," 

where,  as  proved  by  Statius's  [Silv.  4,  2,  X]  exactly  parallel 

**re^ia  Sidoniae  convivia  landat  Elisae 
qui  magnum  Aeneam  Laurentibus  intulit  arvis.", 

^^arma  virumque"  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than.^  warrior 
Aeneas),  or  of  Aenms  a/nd  the  wars  between  the  ^ojans  and 
Italians  (^Interpr,  Virg.  Maiiy  Servius,  Heyne,  Voss,  Thiol,  For- 
biger,  Caro,  Tasso,  Dryden,  and  compare  Ovid,  Anwr.  1, 15, 25: 

*'Tityrus  et  segetes  Aeneiaqne  arma  legentur, 
Roma  triumphati  dum  caput  orbis  erit.'* 

Auson.  Epigr,  131: 

''arma  virumque  docens,  atque  arma  virumque  peritus, 
non  duxi  uxorem,  sed  magis  arma  domum."), 

or  of  Aeneas  and  his  armour  ( Veget  de  re  mil  2, 1 :  "Res  igitur 
militaris,  siciit  Latinorum  egregius  auctor  carminis  sui  testatur 
exordio,  armis  constat  et  viris."  Tib.  Donat :  "arma,  h.  e.  scu- 
tum et  alia  quae  Aeneae  Vulcanum  fabricasse  praescripsit."  and 
again :  "virum  qui  talia  arma  et  tam  pulcra  et  habere  et  gerere 
potuerit:  qui  Roraani  imperii  auctor  esse  meruerif'  etc.  and 
compare  Virgil  himself,  Aen,  11,  746: 

,     ,    **volat  igneus  aequore  Tarchon, 
arma  virumque  ferens"  .    .    . 

Sii.  1, 132 

.  .  *'iacet  [Marcellus]  ore  truci  super  arma  virosque 
tertla  qui  tulerat  sublimis  opima  Tonanti." 


\  . 
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Sil.  1,  362: 

'*haec  [Umpas]  vastae  lateri  tarris  cea  turbine  -fixa, 
dam  penitus  pluteis  Vol  can  om  exercet  adesis, 
arma  virosque  simal  pressit  flagrante  ruina.") , 

Virgil,  commencing  his  poem  with  the  words  arma  virumque, 
professes  to  treat  Not  only  all  this  ambiguity,  but  all  this 
abruptness  and  turgidity  ceases  when  the  introductory  lines  are 
adopted  as  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  illb  ego  affording 
an  easy,  simple,  natural  and  not  unusual  beginning  (Ovid, 
Trisi.  4, 10, 1  [giving  an  account  of  himself  to  posterity] : 

*MIle  egOf  qui  fuerim,  teneromm  losor  amoram, 
quern  legis,  ut  noris,  accipe,  poster! tas. 
Sulmo  mihi  patria  est,  gelidis  uberrimus  undis," 

compare  Priscian,  12  (cited  above):  '^ec  inirum  cum  etiam 
tertia  persona  soleat  figurate  primae  adiungi,  ut  Virgilius :  illb 

EGO   QUI    QUONDAM    ORACILI   MODULATUS    AVENA^'},    and   HORRENTIA 

MARTI8  fixing  the  meaning  of  arma,  happily  separating  that  word 
from  QUI,  ILLB,  UNDB,  and  the  clauses  connected  with  those  rela- 
tives, and  by  such  separation  throwing  an  emphasis  on  it  which 
it  could  not  possibly  have  had,  standing  without  preparation, 
without  predicate,  without  explanation,  first  word  of  the  poem 
(see  Rem.  2,  246). 

But  abruptness,  turgidity  and  ambiguity  are  not  the  only 
faults  of  the  commencement  of  the  poem  with  the  words  arma 
viRUMQUE.  Let  us  close  our  eyes  to  those  faults  or  forgive  them^ 
and  let  us  set  about  to  choose  between  the  various  interpreta- 
tions of  the  words.  Do  they  represent  two  distinct  conceptions, 
arms  and  the  man,  in  the  sense  of  (he  wars  of  Aeneas,  ami 
Aeneas  himself?  if  they  do,  how  has  it  happened  that  the  con- 
ception which,  as  placed  in  the  first  and  most  prominent  posi- 
tion, must  be  assumed  to  be  the  principal  and  most  important 
(see  Rem.  2,  246),  is  left  standing  naked  by  itself,  neither  orna- 
mented, nor  explained,  nor  rendered  weighty  by  the  addition 
even  of  one  single  word,  while  the  conception  which,  as  occupy- 
ing the  inferior,  less  honorable  position,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  inferior  or  secondary  conception ,  is  dwelt  upon  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  long  and  labored  exordium  ?    Do  they  repre- 
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sent  two  distinct  conceptions,  arms  and  the  man,  in  the  sense 
of  the  armour  of  Aeneas  and  Aeneas  himself?  if  they  do,  how 
has  it  happened  not  only  that  the  most  important  conception, 
the  armour,  has  been  left  standing  naked  by  itself,  but  that  no 
further  word  is  said  about  it  imtil  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  poem 
have  been  finished  or  until  near  the  end  of  the  eighth  book  ?  Do 
they,  on  the  contrary,  represent  one  single  conception,  the 
warrior?  if  they  do,  how  has  it  happened  that  here,  in  this 
formal  enunciation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem ,  a  great 
and  important,  if  not  the  greatest  and  most  important,  part  of 
that  subject  matter,  the  wars  between  the  Trojans  and  Latins — 
those  wars  out  of  which  the  settlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy, 
the  union  of  the  Latin  and  Trojan  races  into  one  people,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  arose  as  consequences — 
has  been  wholly  omitted  ?  Not  one  of  the  three  interpretations 
satisfies  our  expectations  of  the  poet,  and  there  is  no  fourth,  so 
we  reject  the  words  as  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  and 
turning  to  the  verses  in  question,  and  finding  in  them  neither 
abruptness  nor  turgidity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  Virgil's  usual 
ease  and  suavity,  nay,  the  strongest,  most  striking  resemblance 
to  his  commencing  verses  of  other  poems ;  observing,  besides, 
that  they  not  only  remove  all  ambiguity  from  the  enunciation 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem,  but  restore  to  that  enuncia- 
tion a  limb  which  cannot  well  be  absent  without  rendering  the 
enunciation  lame  and  imperfect  ("Arma  sind  Uberhaupt  Haupt- 
gegenstand  des  Epos,"  Thiol),  hail  those  verses  with  joy,  and 
reinstate  them  in  their  rightful  and  most  honorable  position  as 
the  commencing  verses  of  the  great  Roman  epic. 

§11- 

The  exordium  of  our  author's  heroic  poem,  the  Aeneis,  is  cast 
in  the  selfsame  mould  as  the  exordium  of  his  bucolic  poem  Va- 
rus ;  the  subjects  of  both  exordiums  being  not  only  the  same,  1 1/ 
viz.  the  contrast  of  the  writing  of  bucolic  verse  with  the  writing 
of  heroic,  but  handled  in  the  same  manner.  With  the  single 
exception  that  the  poem  of  Varus  does  not  itself  aflFord  an 
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example  of  the  contrast,  that  our  author  does  not,  in  his  poem 
of  Varus,  pass  from  his  former  more  humble  style  into  a  loftier, 
but  continues  in  the  more  humble,  the  parallelism  is  complete 
even  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  illb  ego  qui  quondam  of 
the  Aeneis,  corresponding  to  'Trima  nostra  Thalia"  of  Varus  ; 
MODULATUS  CARMEN  of  the  Aeucis,  to  "dignata  est  ludere"  of 
Varus;  gracili  a  vena  of  the  Aeneis,  to  ''Syracosio  versu"  of 
Varus;  eoressus  silvis  of  the  Aeneis,  to  "[nee]  erubuit  silvas 
habitare"  of  Varus;  at  nunc  of  the  Aeneis,  to  "nunc"  of  Varus 
(there  could  be  no  at  in  Varus,  there  being  no  transition,  no 
passing  out  of  the  one  style  into  the  other);  and,  finally,  hor- 
RBNTiA  MARTis  ARMA  viRUMQUE  CANO,  the  new  subjcct  to  which  he 
is  now  passing  in  the  Aeneis,  corresponding  to  "Agrestem  tenui 
meditabor  arundine  Musam,''  the  old  subject  to  which  he  expres- 
ses his  determination  to  adhere,  in  Varus.  Had  the  one  exor- 
dium been  fashioned  on  the  other  by  an  imitator,  the  verbal 
resemblance  would  have  been  greater,  the  real  resemblance  less. 
Only  by  the  same  hand  could  two  beginnings  have  been  made 
so  essentially  like,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  apparently  diflFerent. 
With  a  similar  reference  to,  and  contrast  of  the  present 
subject  with,  a  former,  begins  the  Pollio: 

^^Sicelides  Musae,  panllo  maiora  cauamus. 
noo  omues  arbosta  iuvant  humilesqae  in3rricae; 
si  canimus  silyas,  silyae  sint  consule  dignae/', 

where  we  have  the  same  silvas  and  the  same  canere  as  in 
our  text,  the  same  present  greater,  former  inferior  subject,  with 
aspirations  added  after  a  still  greater,  viz.  an  epic  poem: 

'^o  mihi  tam  longae  maneat  pars  ultima  vitae,  ' 
^piritos  et,  quantum  sat  erit  tua  dicere  facta : 
non  me  carminibus  vincet  nee  Thracius  Orpheus, 
nee  Linus,  huic  mater  quamvis  atque  huic  pater  adsit, 
Orphei  Calliopea,  Lino  fonnusus  Apollo. 
Pan  etiam,  Arcadia  mecum  si  iudice  certet. 
Pan  etiam  Arcadia  dicat  se  iudice  victum." 

With  a  not  very  dissimilar  reference  to,  and  contrast  of,  a 
former  subject,  our  author  begins  his  second  Georgic: 

"hacteuus  ar\'omm  cultus,  et  sidera  caoli: 
nunc  te,  Bncche,  canam"     .     .     . 
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where  we  have  not  only  the  very  arva,  the  very  nunc,  and 
the  very  canere  of  our  text,  but  the  canere  in  the  selfsame 
position  in  the  verse. 

With  a  similar  contrast  of  his  present  subject — this  time, 
with  the  ordinary  subjects  of  other  writers — our  author  begins 
his  third  Georgic : 

'He  quoquo,  magna  Palos,  et  te  metnorande  canemus, 
pastor  ab  Amphryso;  vos,  silvae  amnesque  Lycaei. 
caetera,  quae  vacuas  tenuissent  carmina  mentes, 
omnia  iam  vulgata."^ 

where  we  have  not  only  the  canere  and  the  silvae  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Aeneis,  but  the  actual  promise  of  an  epic 
poem  to  follow  the  more  homely  one  in  hand : 

^Mnterea  Dryadum  silvas  saltusque  seqnamur 
intactos,  tua  Maecenas  baud  mollia  iossa.  I    / 

mox  tamen  ardentes  accingar  dicere  pugnas 
Caesaris,  et  nomen  fama  tot  ferre  per  annos, 
Tithoni  prima  qnot  abest  ab  origine  Caesar.", 

an  epic  pofem,  the  prevailing  thought  of  Virgil  from  his  earliest 
days,  and  always  anxiously  looked  forward  to  from  those  juvenile 
poems  which  won  for  him  his  first  laurels  and  to  which  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  he  had  not  looked  back  from  the 
threshold  of  the  great  work  on  which  he  was  now,  after  so  many 
delays,  hesitations  and  impediments,  at  last  happily  entering; 
strange  indeed,  if  he  had  left  that  reference  to  himself  and  his 
previous  writings  of  which  poets  —  and  above  all  poets,  Virgil 
— are  so  fond ,  to  the  chance  hand  of  some  bungling  imitator ; 
stranger  still,  if  he  had  omitted  such  reference  there  only  whei^ 
it  was  most  excusable,  viz.  in  the  commencement  of  his  greatest  \ 
work;  there  only  where  it  was 'most  .needed  for  the  double  \ 
purpose  of  introducing,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  himself  and  L/ 
his  work  ta  the  reader,  and  of  softening  and  rendering  gradual,  / 
the  otherwise  harsh,  abrupt^  too  concise,  and  almost  rude  and  / 
impertinent  presentation  of  the  work  itself.  / 

But  Homer,  I  am  told,  has  omitted  all  such  reference,  and 
Homer  is  the  paragon  of  perfection.  Neither  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Iliad,  nor  in  the  beginning  of  the  Odyssey,  is  there,  I  am 
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told,  one  word  about  the  author,  except,  in  the  latter,  the  single 
monosyllable  (xoi,  who  the  (xot  is,  being  left  wholly  to  conjecture 
or  report  Very  well,  if  the  more  ancient  and  ruder  poem  is  to 
be,  in  all  respects,  the  model  of  the  more  modem  and  highly 
finished ;  very  well,  if  there  are  no  excellencies  in  Virgil  which 
we  look  in  vain  for  in  Homer;  very  well,  if  the  argument  is 
used  in  its  full  strength,  and  we  begin  the  Aeneis,  neither  with 
ILLS  EGO,  nor  Mrith  arma  virumqub  cano,  but  with  musa,  mihi 
CAU88A8  MBMORA.  Thou,  indeed,  we  shall  have  the  Aeneis  mo- 
deled on,  not  an  improvement  of,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the 
whole  three  poems  shaU  begin  alike  with  the  invocation  of  the 
Muse,  the  first  verse  of  Virgil's  poem  correspond  perfectly  with 
the  first  verse  of  each  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and,  all  being 
equally  addressed  to  the  Muse,  who  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  with  each  author,  and  to  know  who  it  is  that  is 
addre^ing  her,  there  will  be  no  more  occasion  for  Virgil  to  in- 
troduce himself  and  explain  who  he  is,  than  there  was  for  Homer. 
If,  however,  my  reader  scruples,  as  no  doubt  he  scruples,  to  go 
80  far;  if  he  insists,  as  no  doubt  he  insists,  on  retaining  arma 
viRUMQUE  CANO,  though  without  parallel  either  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  with  what  vis  consequentiae  does  he  insist  on  rejecting 
iLLE — jfARTis,  the  explanation  and  complement  of  cano,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  parallel  for  it  either  in  the  Iliad  or  tlie 
Odyssey? 

§111. 

Buly  say  the  propugners  of  an  Aeneis  commencing  with  arma 
viRtMQUE,  the  Homeric  example  is  twt  our  only  argunwiU,  we 
liave  an  argument  very  much  stronger  than  the  argument  founded 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  necessity  that  Virgil's  commencement  should 
conform  to  Homer's^  very  much  stronger  than  any  argmnetU 
foumled  oti  mere  hypothesis;  we  have  tlw  silence  of  Servius,  who, 
usually  so  full  on  VirgiTs  every  imlividual  word,  commences  hi^ 
vommetitary  at  arma;  proof  almost  logical  thai  Servius  either 
knew  nothing  of  the  four  verses  or  rejected  them  as  spurious.  In 
Servius's  proem^  indeed^  they  are  stated  to  have  been  excised  by 
Tucca,and  Varius^  but  Servius\<;  j^form  too  is  supposititious  ^  a 
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mere  hotch-potch  emanating  from  Tib.  Donatus.  What  we  rely^ 
upon  is,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  them,  or  of  any  part  or  parcel 
of  (hem,  in  the  actual  comtnentary  of  Servius:  "Servius  omnia 
vetustissimorum  hominum  indicia  et  factas  in  textu  mutationes 
cognoscebat  Per  eum  accepimus,  quid  Maecenas,  Messala, 
Pollio,  alii  veteres  critici  censuerint  De  hoc  Varii  facto  altum 
silendum.  Et,  qoamquam  Commentarii  Serviani  semper  a 
recentioribus  in  brevius  compendium  fiierunt  redacti,  summa 
tamen  rerum  gravissimarum  capita  mansere  aervata,  minusque 
credibile  est,  primam  eius  annotationem  ita  intercidisse,  quum 
similes  annotationes  in  aliis  Aeneidos  libris,  quod  ad  ipsas  res 
attinet,  salvae  sint."  Peerlk.  vol.  I,  p.  5;  and  a^gain:  'In  Ser- 
vianis,  farragine  veterum  Commentariorum,  nihil  de  his  versibus* 
legimus.  Servius  igitur  eos  non  vidit  In  Praefatione  quidem 
Serviana  hoc  factum  Varii  memoratur:  sed  tota  ista  Praefatio 
partim  ex  Vita,  quae  Donato  tribuitur,  partim  ex  aliis  est  libris 
consarcinata."    Peerlk.  vol.  I,  p.  2. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  impression  produced  in  their 
favor  by  their  own  indignant,  manifestly  honest  protest,  not- 
withstanding the  break-down  of  the  opposite  Homeric  witnesses, 
it  would  still  go  hard  with  the  four  verses,  if  this  argument  of 
the  bitterest  of  the  counsel  engaged  against  them,  had  that  foun- 
dation in  fact,  to  which  it  pretends.  Happily  for  them  it  has 
not,  and  not  only  is  Servius  not  silent  about  the  four  verses,  but 
it  is  about  the  four  verses  Servius  speaks  first ;  about  the  four 
verses  alone  treat  the  very  first  words  of  Servius's  commentary. 
And  what  is  it  Servius  says  of  them  in  the  very  first  words  of 
his  commentary — of  his  commentary  observe,  not  of  his  com- 
mentary's proem,  where  also  there  is  a  separate  clause  concern- 
ing them,  only  less  full  and  particular — what  is  it  he  says? 
That  they  are  bastard,  never  came  from  the  hand  of  Virgil,  and 
are  rightly  absent  from  the  Aeneis  then  in  vogue,  and  rightly 
left  unexplained  by  himself  as  forming  neither  part  nor  parcel 
of  the  poem?  No  such  thing.  Servius  informs  us,  first,  that  many 
persons  discuss  in  a  variety  of  ways  why  Virgil  began  his  poem 
"ab  armis";  secondly,  that  the  folly  of  such  discussions  is 
manifest,  in  as  much  as  it  is  perfectly  certain  ("constet")  that 
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he  did  not  begin  "ab  armis  ",  but  with  a  quite  different  begin- 
ning, as  had  been  shown  in  the  life  (of  Virgil)  prefixed  (to  the 
commentaries);  and  thirdly,  that  the  /^eason  why  the  four  verses 
with  which  he  did  begin  had  been  taken  away,  was,  that  the 
work  might  begin  (not  with  mention  of  the  author,  but)  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  poem:  "arma;  multi  varie  disserunt, 
cur  ab  a  r  m  i  s  Virgilius  coeperit;  omnes  tamen  in  hoc  assentire 
(Guelf.  I.  tam  inania  sentire)  manifestum  est:  cum  eum  constet 
aliunde  sumpsisse  principium ,  sicut  in  praemissa  eiusdem  vita 
monstratum  est;  [qua  causa  illi,  ab  eo  primi  positi,  quattuor  ver- 
sus detracti  sunt:  scilicet,  ut  causa  operis  obtineret  principium]" 
Serv.  ed.  Lion  (the  brackets  signifying,  as  Lion  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  that  the  words  contained  between  them  are  absent 
from  very  many  of  the  codices  and  old  editions) ;  as  explicit 
testimony  as  it  was  possible  to  give  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
verses  in  the  opinion  of  Servius  and  of  the  better  informed  of 
Sei-vius's  age  and  the  ages  preceding  Servius,  and ,  at  the  same 
time,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  removal  of  the  verses  by 
Varius  and  Tucca,  viz.  that  they  were  removed,  not  at  all  be- 
cause they  were  thought  to  be  either  bad  verses  or  bastard 
verses ,  but  because  it  was  thought  (de  gustibus  non  est  dispu- 
tandum)  that  the  poem  would  begin  better  with  its  own  subject 
matter  than  with  a  mention  of  its  author.  Such  is  the  express 
statement  of  Servius  in  his  first  comment ;  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

§IV. 

The  remaining  argument  of  those  who  regard  the  words  akma 
viRUMQt  E  as  the  commencement  of  the  Aeneis,  viz.  that  they  are 
cited  as  such  by  several  of  the  Roman  poets  themselves,  and 
notably  by  Persius,  Martial,  Ausonius,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
nay,  even  by  Ovid  and  Propertius,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  un- 
fortimate  than  either  that  drawn  from  the  Homeric  example  or 
that  drawn  from  the  alleged  silence  of  Ser\nu8.  For  first ,  the 
words  of  Propertius, 

*'qu!  nunc  Aeneae  Troiani  suscitat  arma," 

if  they  refer  in  "arma"  to  the  arma  virumqi  k  of  the  Aeneis, 
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refer,  pari  ratione,  in  "nunc"  to  the  nunc  horrentia  of  its  intro- 
ductory verses,  and  Propertius  quotes,  not  from  an  Aeneis 
beginning  with  arm  a  virumqub,  but  from  an  Aeneis  beginnings 
with  iLLB  EGO :  "Sex.  vero  Propertium  quis  non  videt  dum  is  \ 
scriberet :  'Qui  nunc  Aeneae  Troiani  suscitat  arma,'  ad  coniunc-  1 
turn  illud  Virgilianum  carmen  respexisse,  quod  iisdem  paene  I 
verbis  est:  at  nunc  horrentia  martis  arma  virumque  cano?"   I 
Pierius.    Secondly,  if  any  conclusion  whatever  as  to  the  precise 
commencing  words  of  the  Aeneis,  is  logically  deducible  from 
Martiars(8,  56,  19): 

"protinus  Italiam  concepit  et  arma  virnmque/' 

that  conclusion  is  not  that  the  Aeneis  begins  with  the  latter  part,  . 
the  mere  fag  end  of  the  quoted  words,  but  that  it  begins  with 
the  whole  citation,  "Italiam,  arma  virumque;"  quod  absurdum, 
and  Martial  cites  neither  "Italiam,  arma  virumque,"  nor,  a  for- 
tiori, "arma  virumque,"  as  the  commencing  words  of  the  Aeneis, 
but  cites  the  former,  viz.  'Italiam,  arma  virumque,"  as  words  of 
the  exordium  sufficiently  salient  and  remarkable  to  aflFord  an 
apt  periphrasis  for  the  name  of  the  poem.  Thirdly,  with  the 
same  vis  consequentiae  with  which  it  is  deducible  from  Ovid's 
(Anu>r,  i,  15,  .25) : 

"Tityrus  et  segetes  Aeneiaque  arma  legentar," 

that  "arma"  is  the  first  word  of  the  Aeneis,  it  is  deducible  also 
that  "Tityrus"  is  the  first  word  of  the  first  Eclogue,  and  "sege- 
tes" the  first  word  of  the  first  Georgic,  quod  absurdum ;  nay, 
that  "Aeneia  arma"  are  the  first  words  of  the  Aeneis ,  quod  ab- 
surdissimum;  and  Ovid  has  employed  the  three  expressions  as 
representatives  of  the  three  poems  respectively,  not  because 
they  are — what  they  are  not — the  precise  commencing  words  of 
the  three  poems  respectively,  but  because  they  are — what  they 
are— words  in  the  respective  exordiums  sufficiently  salient  and 
j'emarkable  to  serve  as  equivalents  for  the  names  of  the  three 
poems,  a  conclusion  confirmed,  and  almost  placed  beyond 
doubt,  («)  by  the  similar  substitution  by  the  same  Ovid  (Ars 
Afnat.  3y  337)  of  the  similar  equivalent,  "profugum  Aenean, 
altae  primordia  Romae,"  for  the  name  of  the  Aeneis : 
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*'et  profugum  Aenean,  altae  priroordia  Romae, 
quo  nullum  Latio  clarius  extat  opus/' 

a  substitution  of  salient  words  in  the  exordium,  for  the  proper 
name  of  the  Aeneis,  from  which  the  commentator  remains  yet 
to  be  found  hardy  enough  to  deduce  the  conclusion,  that  Ovid 
regarded  either  the  words  italiam  fato  profugus,  or  the  words 
ALTAE  MOENiA  ROMAB,  as  the  first  words  of  the  poem ;  and  (b)  by 
the  so  general,  and,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  laudable  practice 
of  writers,  to  substitute  for  the  names,  whether  of  their  own 
works  or  the  works  of  others,  equivalents  suggested  by  the 
subject  matter,  in  preference  to  equivalents  formed  out  of  first 
words  or  out  of  words  culled  from  among  the  first;  Ovid 
(TmtJ2,535): 

^^nec  legitur  pars  ulla  magis  de  corpore  toto, 

quam  non  legitimo  foedere  iunctus  amor/' 

where  "non  legitimo  foedere  iunctus  amor"  is  an  equivalent  for 
"Fourth  book  of  the  Aeneis,"  as  much  more  elegant  than  "At 
regina  gravi,"  had  been,  as  (Martial  14,  184): 
....  "Priami  regnis  inimicus  Ulysses," 

is  a  more  elegant  equivalent  for  "Odyssey,"  than  AvSpa  (xoi  ev- 
vere,  Moudo,  or  any  translation  of  Av8px  fjiot  evveTue,  Mouda,  had 
been.  And  fourthly^  with  pretty  much  the  same  vis  consequen- 
tiae  with  which  it  is  deducible  from  Sidonius  Apollinaris's 
{Carm.  3,1): 

^*quid  faceret  lactas  segetes,  quod  tempus  amaiidum 
messibus  et  gregibus,  ritibus  atque  apibus, 
ad  Macceuatis  quondam  sunt  edita  nomen : 

hinc  Maro  post  audes  arma  virumque  loqui.", 

that  Sidonius  in  the  words  "arma  virumque"  points,  not  to  a 
poem  of  the  first  verses  of  which  "arma  virumque"  are  pregnant 
words,  but  to  a  poem  of  which  "arma  virumque"  are  the  very 
first  words,  may  also  be  deduced  a  conclusion  altogether  incom- 
patible with  such  deduction,  viz.  that  Sidonius  in  the  words 
"Hinc  Maro  post  audes"  points,  not  to  the  historical  fact  that 
the  Aeneis  was  subsequent  in  point  of  time  to  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics,  but  to  Virgil's  own -statement  (viz.  in  the  at  nunc  of 
the  introductory  verses),  that  he  sang  his  epic  poem  after  he 
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had  first  sung  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  But  enough  of  such  ar- 
gument; no  matter  in  what  sense  the  words  arma  virumque  have 
been  quoted  either  by  the  learned  bishop  of  Ar\^ernia,  in  the 
just  cited  passage,  or  by  the  facetious  Burdigalensis,  in  his 
BO  similar 

•  ^'arma  virumque  docens,  atque  arma  virumque  peritus, 

non  duxi  uxorem,  sed  magis  arma  domum.'\ 

or  by  the  other,  above  cited  writers  more  nearly  contemporary 
with  Virgil  himself,  the  very  utmost  shown  by  those  quotations, 
or  that  can  be  shown  by  any  number  of  such  quotations,  is  the 
existence  from  the  earliest  times,  perhaps  even  from  the  date  of 
the  author's  death,  of  an  Aeneis  without  the  introductory  verses, 
a  fact  undisputed,  nay  affirmed  and  maintained  even  by  those 
who  no  less  affirm  and  maintain  that  the  Aeneis  did  not  so  come 
into  the  world  from  the  creative  hand  of  its  author  and  parent 
but  only  from  the  mutilating  hands  of  its  godfathers,  and  that, 
coexistent  with  such  mutilated  Aeneis,  but— partly  on  account 
of  imperial  influence,  partly  on  account  of  the  invariable  pre- 
dominance of  coarse  taste  over  refined — far  less  in  vogue,  there 
was  always  the  uncastrated  Aeneis  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
Virgil,  that  uncastrated.  Aeneis  which  (a  remarkable  example 
and  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  decide  the  whole  question) 
we  find  quoted  in  one  of  his  works  (Inst.  Chramm,,  see  §  1 
above)  by  the  same  Priscian,  whom,  in  another  of  his  works 
(Formula  Interrog.,  see  §  1  above),  we  find  quoting  the  cas- 
trated. 

But  there  is  another  ancient  passage  which  the  champions  of 
an  Aeneis  commencing  with  arma  virumque,  cite  even  more 
triumphantly  than  any  of  those  already  discussed,  viz.  Ovid, 
Trist,J2,533: 

"et  tamen  ille  tuae  felix  Aeneidos  auctor 

contttlit  in  Tyrios  arma  virumque  toros ; 
nee  legitur  pars  nlla  magis  de  corpore  toto, 
qnam  non  legitime  foedere  iunctus  amor." 

This  passage,  it  is  insisted,  testifies  still  more  loudly  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  to  an  Aeneis  conmaencing  with  arma  virumque, 
in  as  much  as  it  testifies  to  an  Aeneis  in  which  arma  virumque 
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means  warrior j  and  arma  virumque  ceases  to  mean  warrior,  as 
soon  as  it  is  preceded  by  illb  ego  and  companions,  To  be  sure; 
but  it  is  to  an  Aeneis  in  the  hands  of  Ovid  it  testifies,  not  at  all 
to  an  Aeneis  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Virgil.  The  question  of 
the  removal  of  the  four  verses  by  Varius  and  Tucca  remains 
absolutely  unaffected,  untouched  by  this  testimony  of  the  Tristia, 
as  it  remains  unaffected,  untouched  by  Persius's  famous 

"Anna  virum,  nonne  hoc  spumosum?" 

by  Macrobius's  (Saturn.  5,  2)  less  famous  but  no  less  explicit 
*'Nec  illud  cum  cura  magna  relaturus  sum,  licet,  ut  existimo, 
non  omnibus  observatum,  quod  cum  primo  versu  promisisset, 
producturum  sese  de  Troiae  litoribus  Aeneam : 

TROIAE  QUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS 
ITALIAM,  FATO  PROFUOU8,  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
LITORA, 

ubi  ad  ianuam  narrandi  venit,  Aeneae  classem  non  de  Troia, 
sed  de  Sicilia  producit"^  and  by  Priscian's  parsing,  in  his  For- 
mula Interrogandi,  of 

ARMA  VIRUMQUE  CANO  TROIAE  QUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS^ 

as  first  verse  of  the  Aeneis.  The  Aeneis  to  which  all  four  wit- 
nesses refer,  is,  no  doubt,  an  Aeneis  without  the  four  verses,  but 
whether  because  those  verses  had  not  yet  been  put  to  it,  or 
whether  because,  having  originally  formed  part  and  parcel  of  it, 
they  had  been  already  removed  by  Tucca  and  Varius  (the  entire 
matter  and  nucleus  of  the  question),  remains,  in  three  of  the 
cases,  no  less  in  the  dark  than  if  there  had  been  no  testimony 
at  all,  either  of  the  Tristia,  or  of  the  Satires  of  Persius,  or  of  the 
Saturnalia,  on  the  subject,  while  the  fourth  case  (Priscian's)  is 
in  itself  no  less  indubitable  evidence  of  the  existence  in  Pris- 
cian's  time,  and  of  the  recognition  by  Priscian,  of  an  Aeneis 
commencing  with  ille  ego,  than  of  the  existence  in  Priscian's 
time  and  of  the  recognition  by  Priscian  of  an  Aeneis  commen- 
cing with  ARMA  VIRUMQUE  (scc  §  1  abovc).  Now  the  other  testi- 
monies of  antiquity  adduced  in  proof  of  the  aboriginal  com- 
mencement of  the  Aeneis  with  the  words  arma  virumque  being, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  still  less  conclusive  than  even  this  of  the 
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Tristia,  or  that  of  the  Satires  of  Persius,  or  that  of  the  Satur- 
nalia, or  that  of  the  Foimula  Interrogandi — nay,  two  of  the  four 
(viz.  that  of  Propertius  and  that  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris)  testify- 
ing to  the  introductoiy  verses  with  quite  as  much  clearness  and 
certainty  as  they  testify  to  a  commencement  of  the  poem  with 
ARMA  viRUMQUE,  and  the  assumption  that  either  of  the  remaining, 
two,  viz.  either  Martial's  or  that  of  the  Amores,  testifies  at  all  to 
a  commencement  of  the  poem  with  arma  virumque,  involving, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  absurdity — it  follows  that  antiquity  aflfords 
no  particle  of  evidence,  not  even  so  much  as  report  or  whisper, 
•that  the  Aeneis,  as  left  to  us  by  Virgil,  commenced  with  the 
words  arma  virumque,  or  that  the  so  circumstantial  account  of 
Tib.  Donatus  and  Servius,  of  its  commencement  with  ille  eoo, 
and  of  the  removal  of  four  verses  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  is  a 
mere  idle  myth.  Even  were  the  evidence  of  the  Tristia,  Satires 
of  Persius,  Satunialia,  and  Formula  Interrogandi,  not  the  only 
evidence  of  the  early  existence  of  an  Aeneis  commencing  with 
the  words  arma  vtoumque,  even  were  we  to  admit,  what,  as  we  have 
above  seen,  is  inadmissible,  viz.  that  not  only  Ovid  in  his  Tristia, 
but  Ovid  in  his  Amores,  Propertius,  Martial,  Ausonius,  and  even 
Saleius  Bassus  quote  from  an  Aeneis  so  commencing,  still  the 
fact  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  Aeneis  came  fi'om  the  hands 
of  Virgil  in  this  form  and  not  in  the  /orm  in  which  it  is  stated 
by  Tib.  Donatus  and  Servius  to  have  come  from  them.  This 
being  only  to  be  shown  from  the  intrinsic  merits  (the  MSS.  are 
all  of  too  recent  date  to  show  anything),  and  the  intrinsic  merits 
being,  as  we  have  seen  (§  1  and  2  above),  against  arma  virumque 
and  for  ille  ego,  the  legitimate  conclusion  is,  that  the  Aeneis 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Virgil  commenced,  not  with  arma 
VIRUMQUE,  but,  with  ILLE  EGO,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Priscian,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  quotes  both  Aeneides  indif- 
ferently, the  only  ancient  authors  who  can  be  proved  to  quote 
from  an  Aeneis  beginning  with  arma  virumque,  quoted  from  it, 
either  because  they  knew  of  no  other,  never  had  seen,  perhaps 
never  had  even  so  much  as  heard  of,  the  removed  verses,  those 
verses  so  expressive  of  the  moving  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  every 
poets  heart,  and  especially  of  Virgil's,  the  "victor  virum  volitare 
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per  ora,*'  or,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  those  verses,  despised 
them,  and,  agreeing  in  taste  with  our  own  Dryden*  and  our 
own  Heyne,**  thanked  Varius  and  Tucca  for  removing  verses 
whose  only  effect  was  to  deprive  the  poem  of  the  eclatant  com- 
mencement: ARMA  viRUMQUE  CANo ;  Scrv.  (cd.  Lion):  "qua  causa 
illi,  ab  eo  primi  positi,  quattuor  versus  detracti  sunt;  scilicet,  ut 
causa  operis  obtineret  principium." 


*  Sir  W.  Scott's  edition,  vol.  14,  p.  226: 

'*I  have  omitted  the   four  preliminary   lines  of  the 
'^first   Aeneid,    because   I   think   them    inferior    to 
'^any   four   others   in    the   whole   poem,    and   conse- 
"quently   believe   they   are   not  VirgilV 
[Even  if  the  premiss  were  true,  the  conclusion  is  false — non  sequitur.     But  the 
premiss  is  not  true;  the  lines,  so  far  from  being  inferior  to  any  others  in  the 
poem,  are  quite  equal  to  the  general  run  of  Virgil's  verses  (''in  his  ipsis  miror 
qui  factum  sit  ut  viri  doctissimi  non  agnoverint  orationis  vim  et  elegantiam,'" 
Wagn.  1832.    ^'nec  qnidqnam  continent  quod  non  Virgilianum  censeri  liceat,'' 
Forbiger),  as  much  as  is  to  be  expected  of  commencing  lines,  always  and  of  ne> 
cessity,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  position,  peculiarly  difficult  of  composition.] 
"There   is  too    great  a   gap   betwixt    the    adjective 
"viciNA   in    the   second   line,    and   the  substantive 
"arva  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  which  keeps 
''his   meaning   in    obscurity   too    long,   and   is  con- 
"trary   to   the   clearness   of  his   style." 
[Even  a  much  greater  interval  between  adjective  and  substantive  is  of  so  ordi- 
nary occurrence  in  Virgil  (^Aen.  «5,  448 : 

....  "ut  quondam  cava  concidit  aut  Erymantho 
aut  Ida  in  magna  radicibus  eruta  pious." 
where  the  interval  between  'cava'  and  'pinus',  is  of  nine  words,  or  nearly  double 
as  great  as  the  interval  complained  of;  7,  64 : 

"huius  apes  sum  mum  densae,  mirabile  dictu, 
stridore  ingenti  liquidum  trans  aethera  vectae 
obsedere  a  pic  em," 
where  the  interval  between  'sum'mum'  and  'apicem'  is  of  ten  words,  or  double  a» 
great;  Oeorg,  2,' 127: 

"quo  non  praesentius  ullum, 
pocula  si  quando  saevae  infecere  novercae, 
miscueruntque  herbas,  et  non  innoxia  verba, 
auxilium  venit,  ac  membris  agit  atra  venena." 


**  "ills  ego.  Vulgaris  sententia  est  quatuor  hos  versus  auctorem  habuisse 
Virgilium,  sed  a  Vario  esse  sublatos.  Quod  si  ita  res  se  habuit,  acutior  sane 
Varius  Virgilio  fuit."   Heyne. 
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If;  with  all  the  concessions  just  made  to  the  partisans  of  an 
Aeneis  commencing  with  arma  vmuMQUB — concessions  to  which 
those  partisans  are  not  entitled,  and  which,  should  not  be  made 
— the  scale  nevertheless  preponderates  so  heavily  on  the  side  of 
an  Aeneis  commencing  witli  ille  ego,  how  much  more  does  it 
not  preponderate  on  the  same  side,  how  entirely  does  not  an 

Aen.  5,  17$: 

"at  gravis  at  fando  vix  tandem  redditas  imo  est 
iam  senior,  madidaque  fluens  in  vesta  Men  o  etes  " 
in  each  of  which  the  interval  is  of  fourteen  words,  or  nearly  three  times  as  great) 
that  it  is  difBcolt  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  assertion  had  ever  read  either 
the  Aeneis  or  the  Georgics  in  the  original.] 

"UT  QUA1IVI8  AViDo  is  too  ambitious  an  ornament 

"to  be  his," 
[How  is  AVIDO,  applied  to  colono,  a  more  ambitious  ornament  than  *avari' 
applied  to  *agricolae,'  Oecrg.  i,  47  f  or  how  is  it  an  ambitious  ornament  at  all  ? 
Do  not  the  similar  epithets  avido  and  *avari'  applied  respectively  to  the  similar 
^objects  COLOMO  and  ^agricolae,'  and  forming  parts  of  sentences  tallying  so  per- 
fectly  as 

.    •   .  VICINA  COEGI 
UT  QUAMVISAYIDO  PARERENT  AEVA  COLONO, 

and 

"ilia  seges  demum  votis  respondet  avari 
agricolae," 
point  rather  to  one  conmion  origin,  than  to  two  distinct,  unlike,  and  unequal  ori- 
gins?   Methinks  Dry  den  should  have  better  known  what  ambitious  ornament  is, 
examples  of  such  ornament  being  afforded  by  almost  every  line  of  his  own  poetry, 
whether  original  or  translated.  See  Rem.  on  "Ubi  tot  Simois"  etc.  vers.  104,  and 
Dryden's  translation  of  these  same  four  introductory  lines  of  the  Aeneis,  below.] 
"and    GRATUM     OPUS     AQEicoLis    are    all     words 
"unnecessary,   and    independent    of  what    he   had 
"said    before." 
[The  conclusion  intended,  but  omitted,  to  be  drawn,  "and  therefore  not  Virgil's,*' 
ift  a  non-sequitnr,  until  it  is  first  shown  that  Virgil  never  wrote  words  which  were 
unnecessary,  and  independent  of  what  he  had  said  before.     If  Virgil  did  not,  at 
least  Virgil's  master,  Theocritus,  did,  whose  precisely  similar  words  (Idyll.  22, 
42)  XoLaiOLii  fiXa  cpY>  (JtcXtaaaic,  interjected  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  are  as 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  independent  of  what  goes  before,  as  those  in  question. 
But  neither  the  words  in  question,  nor  the  similar  words  of  Theocritus,  are  either 
unnecessary,  or  independent  of  what  goes  before.     The  words  in  question  are 
necessary  to  express  the  thought,  that  the  Georgics  had  not  been  a  thrown-away 
labor,  but  useful,  and  therefore  acceptable,  to  agriculturists ;  and  the  words  of 
Theocritus  are  necessary  to  express  the  thought,  that  the  flowers  of  which  he  was 
speaking  were  not  there  for  nothing,  but  supplied  honey  to  the  bees.    The  words 
in  question,  so  far  from  being  independent  of  those  which  go  before,  are  suggested 
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Aeneis  commencing  with  arma  virumque  kick  the  beam,  when, 
confronting  the  testimony  of  the  Tristia,  in 

"contulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virnmquo  toros," 

with  the  testimony  of  the  Amores,  in 

"Tityrus  et  segetes  Aeneiaque  arma  legentur," 

we  find  the  most  weighty  witness  for  an  Aeneis  commencing 
with  ARMA  VIRUMQUE  tergiversating,  now  swearing  that  he  un- 

by  them,  and  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  them,  in  so  close  relation  that,  sepa- 
rated from  them,  they  lose  sense  altogether;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  words  of 
Theocritus,  which  are  also,  taken  by  themselves,  devoid  of  meaning,  but,  like 
those  in  question,  derive  an  appropriate  meaning  from  their  very  dependence 
on,  and  connexion  with,  the  words  which  immediately  precede. J 

'*HOKRENTiA  MARTI8  ARMA  is  worse  than  any  of  the 

"rest.     HORRKNTiA   is   such   a   flat  epithet  as   TuUy 

**would  have  given   us   in   liis   versos.     It  is  a  mere 

*'filler   to   stop  a   vacancy    in    the    hexameter,  and 

"connect  the    preface    to   the   work   of  Virgil." 

[The  words  might  be  "worse  than  any  of  the  rest"  and  yet  still  be  Virgil's.    But 

they  are  not  worse  than  any  of  the  rest;  or,  if  they  are,  in  what  respect  are  they? 

horrens  is  ()ne  of  the  very  commonest  of  Virgilian  ejytliets;  applied  to  a  stubble 

field,  to  a  serpent,  to  a  boar,  to  the  hut  of  Romulus,  to  dens  of  wild  beasts,  to 

brambles,   to  thistles,   to  javelins,  why  is  it  a  mere  stop-gap  when  applied  to 

anns?    Is  it  not  to  arms  the  epithet  is  peculiarly  applicable?    are  not  arms  par 

excellence    horreutia?     Who    but    Virgil    himself    say.s    "horrontes  Marte 

Latinos"  (Aen.  10^  237 J^  and  "ferreus  hastis  Horret  ager"  ^//,  OOl),  and  "stric- 

tisque  seges  mucronibus  horret  Ferrea"  (12^603),  and  "densisque  virum  seges 

horruit  hastis"  (Oeorg.  2^  i^2J,  and  "densos  acie  atque  horrentibus  hastis"  ^Aen. 

10,  nsj^  and  "arma  Horrendum  souuere"  (9,   131)1  who  but  Virgil  himself 

says  "aspera  Martis  Pugna"  (12^  124j^  and  "duri  Martis  in  armis"  (Eel.  10^  44)  f 

and  what  hand  so  likely  to  have  written  hobbextia  martis,  as  the  same  hand 

which,  at  the  same  moment,  wrote  arma?J 

"Our  author  seems   to  sound  a   charge,  and  begins 
"like    the    clangor    of  a    trumpet: 

ARMA  virumque  CANO  TROIAE  QUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS 

"scarce  a  word  without  an  P,  and   the  vowels,  for 

"the  greater  part,  sonorous." 
f  So,  the  four  verses  rejected,  the  poem  begins  with  a  charge,  with  trumpet  clang, 
with  a  noble  line  full  of  litera  latrans  and  sonorous  vowel,  and  in  order  that  it 
may  so  begin,  we  are  to  reject  the  four  verses.  Very  well,  if  only  we  had 
arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem;  but  we  are  not  there  yet,  we  are  only 
in  the  argument  (see  Rem.  1;  1  —  16);  the  singer  has  not  yet  begun  to 
sing,  is  but  tuning  his  instrument,  but  preluding.  By  and  by,  he  will 
invoke  his  Muse  (musa  Miai  caussas  memora).  and,  having  invoked  his  Muse, 
then  at  last  begin  to  sing,  begin  the  poem:  urb^  antiqua  fuit,  and  so  forth  to 
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derstands  arma  in  the  commencemeilt  of  the  Aeneis  as  forming 
part  and  parcel  of  the  compound  expression  arma  vtrumque 
meaning  warrior y  and  then  again  swearing  that  he  understands 
the  same  arma  as  separate  and  distinct  from  virum  and  meaning 
wars ;  in  other  words,  now  quoting  from  an  Aeneis  commencing 
with  arha  vmuMQUE^  and  then  again  from  an  Aeneis  commen- 
cing with  iLLE  EGO,  or,  if  always  quoting  from  an  Aeneis  begin- 
ning with  ARMA  viRUMQtjE,  80  unablo  to  determine  the  sense  in 

the  end.    Maladroit  poet,  to  waste  his  trumpet  clang,  his  Balaklava  charge,  on  a 
mere  preliminary  reconnaissance,  not  reserve  it  for  the  real  encounter!] 
"The    prefacer    began    with    ille   ego,    which    he 
"was   constrained  to   patch   up   in    the    fonrth    line 
"with    AT   NUNC,    to    make  the    sense    cohere;    and 
"if  hoth    these   words   are    not   notorious   botches, 
"I   am  much    deceived,*   though  the  French    trans- 
"latdr   thinks   otherwise." 
["much  deceived,"  in  sooth,  and  neither  for  the  first  nor  for  the  last  time.     We 
may  safely  pit  the  French  translator's  opinion,  whoever  the  French  translator 
may  have  been,  against  Dryden's,  and   then  strike  both  quantities  out  of  the 
equation.] 

"For    my    own    part    1    am    rather    of   the    opinion 
"that     they    were    added    by    Tucca    and    Varius, 
"than    retrenched." 
[in  other  words,  the  very  first  act  of  the  imperial  commissioners,  was  outrage- 
ously to  violate  their  commission :  "Nihil  igitur  auctore  Augusto  Varius  addidit, 
quod  et  Maro  praeceperat,  sed  summatim  emendavit,"  Tib.  Donatus;  "Augustus 
vero  ne  tantum  opus  periret,  Tuccam  et  Varium  hac  lege  jussit  emendare,  ut  su- 
perflna  demerent;  nihil  adderent  tamen,"  Serv.] 

"I   know   it  may   be   answered,    by   such    as    think 

"Virgil    the   author   of  the  four  lines,    that   he  as- 

"serts   his   title   to   the   Aeneis,   in   the    beginning 

"of  this  work,  as    he  did   to  the  two  former  in  the 

"last  lines  of  the  fourth  Georgic." 

[Exactly  so;  and  why  not?  what  more  likely  than  that  he  should  follow  his 

own  precedent?    Most  men  are  fond  of  doing  what  they  did  before;  driven  by 

similar  causes,  fall  into  action  similar  to  their  previous.     So  much  is  this  the 

ease,  that  it  is  an  axiom  of  all  courts  of  justice,  that  every  man  is  to  be  judged 

by  his  own  antecedents.] 

"I  will  not  repl^  otherwise  to  this  than  by  de- 
"siring  them  to  compare  these  four  lines  with 
"the  four  others  which  we  know  are  his,  be- 
"cause  no  poet  but  he  alone  could  write  them.  If 
"they  cannot  distinguish  creeping  from  flying, 
"let  them  lay  down  Virgil  and  take  up  Ovid,  de 
"Ponto,   in   his   stead." 
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which  those  words  are  used,  aS;  at  one  time  to  understand  them 
to  be  united  together  in  the  sense  of  warrior^  and,  at  another 
time,  to  understand  them  to  stand  separate  and  to  mean  tears 
and  the  man^  and  so,  unintentionally  giving  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  party  which  had  placed  him  in  the  witness-box? 

If  exception  be  taken  to  the  preceding  argument,  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  equivalents  for  the  name  of  the  work  have 
been  taken  from  verses  subsequent  to  those  disputed,  none  from 
the  disputed  verses  themselves,  the  rejoinder  is  obvious,  that 
no  equivalents  were,  or  could  be,  afforded  by  verses  treating 


[A  very  little  more  of  this  mens  divinior,  this  high,  divine,  poetic  instinct 
with  which  there  is  no  arguing  and  against  which  there  is  no  appeal,  had  assuredly 
discovered  for  Dryden  that  not  merely  the  four  introductory ,  but  all  the  verses 
of  the  Aeneis  wore  unworthy  of  Virgil,  and  therefore  not  by  any  possibility  Vir- 
gil's, and  so,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  spared  him  all  trouble  of  translation  and 
won  for  him  a  fame  more  glorious  than  even  Peerlkamp*s  or  Gruppe's.] 

*'My    master    needed    not    the     assistance     of    that 

"preliminary  poet  to  prove  his  claim." 
I^Petitio  principii ;  that  the  verses  are  those  of  a  preliminary  poet,  not  Virgil's 
own;  a  petitio  principii  too,  foreign  from  the  argument,  which  is  not  whether 
his  master  had  need  of  a  preliminary  poet  to  prove  his  claim,  but  whether  his 
master  had  need  of  preliminary  verses  (by  himself  or  by  another  poet)  to 
prove  his  claim.] 

**His  own    majestic   mien  discovers    him    to  be   the 
"king,   amidst   a    thousand    courtiers." 

[Aye,  if  all  men  had  the  discernment  of  a  Dryden,  and  there  were  not  so  many 

fit  only  to  read  Ovid.     Well  aware  how  far  this  is  from  being  the   case,  the 

author  of  the  Georgics,  instead  of  relying  on  his  majestic  mien  to  declare  him 

ever}'  inch  a  king,  sets  the  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  hand,  and  cries : 

*'gare  qui  touchc."     Why  may  not  the  author  of  the  Aeneis  do  the  same?1 

"It    was    a     superfluous     office,     and     therefore    I 

"would    not    set    those  verses    in    the  front    of  Vlr- 

"gil,    but   have    rejected   them  to    my  own  preface: 

I,  who  before  with  shepherds  In  the  grroves 

sung  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  raraf  loves, 

and,  Issuing  thence,  compelled  the  neighbouring  field 

a  plenteous  crop  of  rising  com  to  y^eld, 

manured  the  glebo  and  stocked  the  fruitful  plain 

(a  poem  grateful  to  the  greedy  swain),  etc. 

"If  there  bo    not  a  tolerable  line    in  all  these  six, 
"the  prcfacergaveineno  occasion  to  write  be  tter." 

[Poor,  relegated  verses,  I  pity  you;  though  there  is  not  one  good  line  among  you, 
I  pity  you.    Nay,  I  don't  know  but  I  pity  you  most,  just  because  there  is  not  one 
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not  at  all  of  the  work,  but  only  of  the  author,  still  less  by  verses 
which  having  been  studiously  suppressed,  were  not,  unless  in  a 
rare  case  and  after  difficult  search,  forthcoming. 


§v. 

'Tuture  editors  of  Virgil,  should  words  of  mine  ever  reach 
your  ears,  I  warn  you  against  separating  these  four  verses  and 
placing  them  apart,  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  Aeneis, 

/  like  a  vanguard  or  picket  in  front  of  an  army.  If  my  arguments 
have  failed  to  convince  you,  if  ye  still  agree  with  Heyne  and  so 
^many  of  your  predecessors,  that  the  verses  are  spurious  and 
form  no  part  of  the  poem,  banish  them  altogether;  what  business 
have  they  there?  dare  not— even  though  it  be  in  different  type 

^ood  line  among  you ;  sent  out  of  the  ver}'  society  where  you  were  so  much  at 
home — where  there  were  so  many  like  you,  so  many  to  keep  you  in  countenance ! 
— put  into  Coventry,  ostracized,  banished  to  pine  alone  without  so  much  as  one 
good  line  among  you  to  save  appearances,  to  recommend  you  to  any  one  I  I  wish 
1  could  help  you;  perhaps  I  can;  let  me  tr}': 

I,  who  before  with  ihepherds  in  the  groves 

■ang  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves, 

accompanied  myself  upon  my  oat 

and  sang,  at  once,  and  oaten-piped  the  note— 

as  some  deft  smoker  in  his  teeth  ts  bold, 

even  while  he  talks,  tobacco  pipe  to  hold, 

and  talks  and  smokes  at  once,  I  piped  away, 

and  sung,  at  the  same  time,  of  Melibay 

and  Tityras,  and  poared  the  tender  lay, 

spread  with  goano  thick  the  neighbouring  field, 

and  bade  the  desert  a  rich  lutrvest  yield ; 

a  welcome  poem  to  the  greedy  swain, 

skilled  to  scan  verse  no  less  than  winnow  grain. 

Bat  now  I  sing  of  filibustering  Mars 

and  wounds  and  deedri  of  arms,  and  horrid  wars, 

and  the  bold  hero  whom  the  Fates,  of  yore, 

and  haughty  Juno,  unrelenting  more 

than  even  the  Fates,  across  the  billows*  roar 

exiled  from  Troy  to  the  Lavinian  shore; 

long  labors  both  by  sea  and 'land  he  bore — 

Bravo !  there  are  verses  need  not  be  relegated  to  a  preface,  verses  with  plenty  of 
Fs  in  them.  If  those  verses  don't  sotmd  a  charge,  I  don't  know  what  a  charge 
is.  Besides  tliey  are  intelligible  verses,  and  explain  what  is  rather  obscure  in 
the  original,  how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  sing  to  his  own  piping,  to  pipe  and 
sing  at  once — to  whistle  and  chaic  meal^  as  the  saying  is.  Not  oue  in  a  thousand 
f  oold  do  it ;  only  Virgil  himself,  the  king  amidst  a  thousand  courtiers.] 

SiahiU  Pezzinij  at  Caraleggieriy  LivornOf  Mar.  18.  1867. 
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and  at  the  interval  of  a  blank  space— to  place  in  apposition  with 
Virgil's  verses,  spurious  verses  not  only  in  construction  with 
them,  but  materially  affecting  and  even  determining  their  sense. 
Ye  will  then  at  least  neither  have  deceived  nor  puzzled  your 
readers,  neither  have  led  them  to  believe  that  to  be  Virgil's 
which  ye  don't  yourselves  believe  to  be  his,  nor  have  set  them 
on  the  vain  inquiry  why  an  apodosis  has  been  thus  separated 
from  its  protasis,  a  substantive  from  its  adjective,  and  a  sen- 
tence divided  into  two  halves  the  first  of  which  is  nonsense 
without  the  second,  and  the  second  of  which  can  by  no  possibil- 
ity have  its  meaning  determined,  without  the  first.  Follow  not 
therefore,  futui'e  editors,  I  beseech  you,  the  example  set  you  by 
Heyne :  let  not  your  act  stand  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  your 
conscientious  opinion,  but  with  Dryden,  Wakefield,  Voss,  Rib- 
beck,  and  Conington,  eliminate  the  verses  altogether.  What 
matter  that  the  sense  of  arma  virumque  can  by  no  possibility  be 
determined  without  them  ?  let  others  ^ee  to  that :  be  ye  consis- 
tent with  yourselves  and  conscientious.  Still  more  I  warn  you, 
if  your  case  is  the  opposite  one,  not  to  follow  that  same  fatal 
example  set  you  by  Heyne.  If,  whether  directed  by  your  own 
independent  judgment  or  persuaded  by  my  arguments,  ye  have 
come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  the  verses  are  genuine, 
beware,  tenfold  more  beware,  of  separating  them  from  the  ad- 
joining context,  and  setting  them  to  stand,  dislocated,  apart.  If 
they  are  genuine,  if  Virgil  has  commenced  his  poem  with  them, 
what  right  have  ye  to  cut  the  head  off  the  shoulders,  and,  pre- 
senting the  bodiless  head  and  the  headless  trunk  to  the  reader, 
bid  him  unite  them  ?  even  if  ye  have  the  right,  in  vain  ye 
bid  him: 

"iacet  ingeus  litore  truncus 
avalsumque  homeris  caput/' 

This  is  what  Wagner  has  done ;  take  his  "curavit  G.  P.  E. 
Wagner,"  and  look  at  his  handy  work ;  see  how  the  four  versos 
stand  separated  from  the  context,  not  even  like  a  head  separated 
from  the  shoulders,  but  like  a  head  which  belonged  to  other 
shoulders,  and  avoid  his  example  ten  times  more  than  even 
Heyne's.     Nor  is  this,  chance,  or  the  bungling  of  a  printer  who 
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might  have  printed  after  the  Heynian  original.  Wagner  himself 
shall  testify  whose  the  unmitigated  barbarism  is :  "Virgilii  esse 
hos  versus  censeo;  retinui  tamen^  quum  ipsum  Aeneidis  opus 
hoc  versu  inchoetur  arma  virumque  cano,  typorum  diversitatem, 
qua  Heynius  exprimendos  curaverat"  As  if  the  '^ipsum  opus 
Aeneidis"  commenced  with  the  latter  half  of  a  sentence!  Far 
be  from  you,  future  editors,  such  preposterous  proceeding,  such 
stultification  of  your  own  selves ;  farther  still,  the  publication  of 
it  to  the  world  either  by  such  statement  as  I  have  just  quoted 
from  Winner's  edition  of  Heyne,  or  by  such  inscription  placed 
over  the  separated  verses  as  was  sometimes  placed  over  them 
by  incunabula  editors :  "principium  a  tucca  et  varo  [sic]  sub- 
LATUJi"  (Venice  ed.  of  1562).  a  statement  by  which  readers  were 
informed  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  both  of  the  displacement 
of  the  verses  by  Varius  and  Tucca,  and  of  the  editor  s  dereliction 
of  duty  in  not  replacing  them.  Future  editors  of  Virgil,  your 
path  is  clear;  if,  in  your  deliberate  opinion,  the  verses  are  Vir- 
gil's, give  them  back  to  Virgil,  restore  them  to  the  place  from 
which  they  were  so  wantonly  removed;  if,  on  the  conti'ary,  your 
deliberate  opinion  be,  that  they  are  not  Virgil's,  content  not 
yourselves  with  removing  them  a  few  steps  with  a  gentle  shove 
of  the  hand,  but  eliminate  the  intruders  altogether  and  without 
further  ceremony,  and  let  not  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
world,  perhaps  the  finest  poem  in  the  world,  be  any  longer  de- 
formed by  a  huge,  ugly  stumbling-block,  a  "monstrum  horren- 
dum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum,"  on  the  very 
threshold.  Ye  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  no  doubt;  some  of 
you  even  hug  and  kiss  it,  as  a  lover  the  scar  on  the  eyebrow  of 
his  mistress ;  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  a  deformity,  the 
disgust  and  bye-word  of  the  impartial  public,  the  disgrace  of 
Virgilian  literature.  Disestablish  it,  get  rid  of  it  one  way  or 
other  —  if  not  by  the  only  right  way,  consolidation,  even  by 
the  wrong  way,  expulsion  and  elimination  —  and  let  worshippera 
have  an  open,  unobstructed  entrance  into  the  temple  of  the  God. 
But  I  have  better  hopes  of  you,  future  editors  of  Virgil.  Ye 
will,  indeed,  take  care  that  worshippers  have  a  free,  unobstruct- 
ed entrance  into  the  temple,  but  it  will  not  be  by  making  a- 
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way  with  the  broken  off,  dislocated  frontispiece;  it  will  be  by 
restoring  it  to  its  place;  ye  are  no  Tuccas  and  Variuses,  no  im- 
perial commissioners  charged  to  remove  the  builder's  (the  future 
God's)  name,  and  substitute  for  it  the  despot's  coat  of  arms,  the 
despot's  own  and  despot's  ancestors'  exploits.  The  temple  is 
indeed  his,  nor  is  the  testimony  to  that  effect  to  be  called  in 
question: 

.  .  ''viridi  in  campo  templum  de  marmore  ponam 
propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flezibus  errat 
Mincius,  et  tenera  praetexit  arundine  ripas. 
in  medio  raihi  Caesar  erit,  templumque  tenebit. 


v 


in  foribus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoqne  elephanto 

Oangaridum  faciam,  victoHsque  arma  Quirini ; 

atque  hie  undantem  bello  magnumque  iluentem 

Nilum,  ac  navali  surgentes  aere  columnas. 

addam  urbes  Asiae  domitas  pulsumque  Niphaten, 

fideutemque  fuga  Parthnm  versisque  sagittis, 

et  duo  rapta  manu  diverse  ex  boste  tropaea, 

bisque  triumphatas  utroque  ab  litore  gentes. 

stabuDt  et  Parii  lapides,  spirantia  sigua, 

Assaraci  proles,  demissaeque  ab  love  gentis  ^ 

nomiua,  Trosque  parens,  et  Troiae  Cynthius  auctor. 

Invidia  infelix  Purias,  amnemque  severum 

Cocyti  motuet,  tortosque  Ixiouis  angues, 

immanemque  rotam,  et  non  exsuperabile  saxum. 

interea  Dryadum  silvas  saltusque  sequamur 

intactos," 

with  which  compare  Ovid,  Trist  2,  533  (to  Augustus): 

**et  tamen  ille  tuae  felix  Aeneidos  auctor 
contulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virumque  toros.'' 

The  temple  is  the  despot's,  every  thing  within  a  despot's,  do- 
minions is,  must  be,  the  despot's,  and  nobody  knew  this 
better  than  Virgil,  nor  any  one  better  than  Virgil,  how  to  evade 
the  difficulty :  '1  might  venture"  (methinks  I  hear  him),  "might 
venture  to  say  who  it  was,  built  so  magnificent  an  edifice."  He 
did  venture,  and  inscribed  the  building  with  his  autograph,  his 
iLLE  EGO,  not  doubting  but  in  time,  when  the  despot  and  all  the 
despot's  dynasty  had  gone  the  way,  that  only  way,  which  des- 
pots and  slaves  tread  alike   and  together,  the  temple  would 
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become  his  temple,  and  he,  not  the  despot,  be  worshipped  in  it. 
Alas !  man  proposes,  God  disposes, 

*'the  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
gang  aft  a-gley," 

and  scarcely  is  the  breath  out  of  Virgil  when  imperial  commis- 
sioners, appointed  "ut  tantum  opus  summatim  emendarent," 
remove  the  frontispiece,  and  forthwith,  and  so  long  as  there  is 
a  Caesar,  every  eye,  whether  of  worshipper  or  architect,  or 
mere  chance  visitor  and  passer-by,  finds  the  building  perfect, 
nay,  gazes  enraptured  on  the  despoiled  and  mutilated  front. 
But  ye  are  neither  Tuccas  nor  Variuses,  neither  Ovids  nor  Per- 
siuses,  nor  Macrobiuses,  not  even  Serviuses ;  ye  have  no  Caesars 
either  to  fear  or  obey,  and  your  sympathies  are  all  with  the 
poet;  neither  are  ye  Heynes,  who,  coming  two  thousand  years 
later,  take  the  despoiled  and  mutilated,  for  the  perfect  and  ab- 
original, front,  and  finding  the  broken -off  fragment  on  the 
threshold,  leave  it  there  however  unconnected  with  the  building, 
hpwever  obstructive  of  the  entrance,  that  none  may  enter  without 
gazing  at  the  venerable  relic  and  wondering  what  bro,ught  it 
there.  Least  of  all  are  ye  Wagners,  who,  recognizing  the  frac- 
ture, and  acknowledging  the  piece  to  be  the  very  broken-off 
fragment,  leave  it,  nevertheless,  exactly  where  they  found  it, 
for  every  one  who  enters  the  temple  to  stumble  over.  I  have 
better  hopes  of  you ;  despair  less  of  the  future  destiny  of  the 
Aeneis.  Ye  will  restore  the  fragment  to  its  place,  and  no  longer 
suffer  the  entrance  of  the  temple  built  by  Virgil  to  his  patron 
beside  his  native  stream,  to  call  up  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
the  dilapidated  den  of  Cacus: 

•     •     .     •  **saxis  suspensam  hanc  aspice  nipem, 
disiectae  procul  ut  moles,     .... 
et  scopuli  ingentem  traxere  ruinam." 

Rathgar  Road,  Dublin,  Oct.  1S6Z 

Palazzetta  Taddeiy  at  Cavaleggieri,  Livorno,  Mar.  1869. 
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1—5. 

ILLE  EGO  QUI  QUONDAM  (IRACIU  MODULATUS  AVENA 
CARMEN  ET  EGRE88U8  SILVI8  VICINA  COEGI 
UT  QUABfVIS  AVIDO  PARERENT  ARVA  COLONO 
GRATUM  OPUS  AGRICOL18  AT  NUNC  HORRENTIA  MARTI8 
ARMA  VIRUMQUE  CANO 


imitated  both  by  Spenser  and  Milton : 

**Lo!  ],  the  mau  whose  muse  whylome  did  maske, 
as  dme  her  taught,  iu  lowly  shepheard*s  weeds, 
am  now  enforsti  a  farre  unHtter  taske, 
for  trumpets  stems  to  chaunge  mine  oaten  reeds, 
and  sing  of  knights'  and  ladies*  gentle  deeds." 

Faerie  Qiifene^  /,  /. 

"I  who  erewhile  the  happy  garden  sung 
by  one  man's  disobedience  lost,  now  sing 
recovered  paradise  to  all  mankind 
by  one  man's  firm  obedience  fiilly  tried 
through  all  temptation,  and  the  tempter  foiled 
in  all  his  wilos,  defeated  and  repulsed, 
and  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  wilderness." 

Parad.  lieg.  /,  2. 

each,  no  less  than  the  original  from  which  it  is  taken,  a  modest 
as  well  as  dignified  and  happy  comparison  of  a  present  nobler, 
with  a  former  humbler,  subject,  and  strongly  contrasting  with 
the  presumptuous  comparison,  on  the  one  hand,  of  himself  with 
the  authors  of  the  Aeneid  and  the  Odyssey,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  his  hero  Domitian  with  their  respective  heroes,  with 
which  Statins  {Silv,  IV^2j  1)  has  the  consummate  effrontery  and 
bad  taste  to  commence  his  Laudes  coenae  Domitiani : 

*^Uegia  Sidouiae  convivia  laudat  Elisae 
qui  magnum  Aeuean  Laurentibus  intulit  arvis, 
Alcinoique  dapes  mansuro  carmine  monstrat 
aequore  qui  multo  reducera  consumpsit  Ulixen; 
ast  ego,  cui  sacrae  Caesar  nova  gaudia  coonac 
nunc  primum,  dominaque  dedit  consurgero  mcnsa, 
qua  celebrem  mea  vota  lyra  ?" 
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PARERGON. 


Let  those  who  miss,  in  the  poems 
of  Spenser  and  Milton ,  such  dash- 
ing commencement  as  is  afforded 
to  the  Aeneis  by  the  Augustan 
onslaught,  ailma  vibumque;  those  to 
whom  the  Aeneis  is  no  longer  the 
Aeneis,  not  even  an  epic  poem,  if 
it  commence  witli  ille  eoo,  begin, 
if  they  please,  an  English  verse 
translation  of  the  Aeneis  with 
Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  first^ 

but  let  not  Mr.  Conington  do  so ;  let 
not  the  modest  no  less  than  judi- 
cious, the  judicious  no  less,  than 
honest  and  honorable  author  of  the 
best  —  the  only  good  —  commentary 
on  the  Aeneis  which  has  ever  ap-  • 
peared  in  England,  let  not  the  poet 
whose  octosyllabics  make  youth- 
ful ears  tingle  and  youthful  hearts 
throb,  in  a  manner  unwonted  since 
the  time  of  Scott's  Marmion,  let  not, 
I  say ,  Mr.  Conington ,  a  scholar  at 
once  and  a  poet,  hark  in  with  the 
vulgar  cry.  Let  him  rather  take 
into  his  hand  that  first  strophe  of 
his: 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  first, 
by  Fate  of  lUan  realm  amerced, 
to /air  Italia  onward  bore, 
and  landed  on  Latiniums  shore :  — 
long  tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er^ 
by  violence  of  heaven^  to  sate 
/ell  Juno*s  un/orgetting  hate : 
much  laboured  too  in  battle-field^ 
striving  his  city*s  walls  to  build, 
and  give  ?iis  Oods  a  home : 
thence  come  the  hardy  Latin  broody 
the  ancient  sires  o/ Albas  blood, 
and  lofty-rampired  Rome., 


.  and  ask  himself,  as  a  post,  if 
Amis  and  the  man  I  sing ^  who  first, 
be  the  dignified  commencement  of 
a  great  epic  poem,  and  not  rather 
the  commencement  of  a  sophister's 
exercise.  Let  Mr.  Conington  then 
ask  himself,  as  a  grammarian,  is 
that  commencement  grammatical, 
and ,  if  it  be ,  what  is  the  antecedent 
to  the  relative  who.  Arms  and  the 
fTia/i?  Impossible!  unless  Arms  land- 
ed on  Lavlnium's  shore,  unless  Arms 
Long  tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er, 
By  violence  of  heaven ,  unless  Arms 
Much  laboured  too  in  battle-field, 
Striving  his  city's  walls  to  build,  And 
give  his  Gods  a  home.  Arms  and 
the  man  is  not  the  antecedent  to  the 
relative  tvho;  what  then  is  the  ante- 
cedent? Of  course,  the  man  alone. 
But  the  man  is  not  alone;  the  man 
is  in  company,  in  company  with 
Arms^  bound  to  Arms  by  the  strong- 
est bond  known  to  grammarians, 
the  copula  and.  In  vain  you  lay 
hands  on  him  to  take  him  to  Lavi- 
nium's  shore,  leaving  .^rww  behind; 
he  struggles  and  resists,  forbids 
you  to  separate  parties  joined  toge- 
ther in  grammatical  wedlock.  You 
turn  beseechingly  to  Arms,  Arms 
has  a  horror  of  Lavinium's  shore,  a 
horror  of  Long  tossing  earth  and 
ocean  o'er,  will  neither  go  herself  nor 
let  the  man  go  without  her: — ''Those 
whom  grammar  has  joined,  how 
dare  you  attempt  to  sunder?" 
What  's  to  be  done?  Try  Arms 
again.     Arms   was  not   always  so 
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self  willed,  bo  very  headstrong.  Arms 
was  once  before  persuaded  to  go 
with  the  man : 
'*contulit  in  Tyrios  ar  m  a  V  i  r  a  mq  a  e  toros.'* 

Try  her  again.  Well!  what  does  she 
say  now  ?  **She  says  she  will  go,  but 
only  as  she  went  before ;  she  will  not 
go  as  one  of  a  pair,  but  she  will  go 
identified  with  the  man.  She  thinks 
she  could  so  travel  respectably.  The 
entry,  then,  in  the  travellers'  book 
would  be  no  longer  *Arms  and  the 
man\  it  would  be  *the  armed  man\ 
*the  warrior.'"  That  's  a  capital 
idea;  women  have  wit  after  all,  no 
matter  what  some  people  say  of  them. 
How  would  it  stand  then  ? 

The  arm^d  man  I  sing  who  flrit, 

That  would  do,  wouldn't  it?  There's 
high  authority  for  arm^d: 

<*6be  leaned  againit  the  arm^d  man, 
the  aUtuo  of  the  arm^d  knight/' 

But  you  don't  like  it,  I  see.  You 
shake  your  head;  and  I  shake  mine 
too.  Identified  or  not  identified, 
Arms  must  not  over  the  sea,  must 
not  Long  tossing  earth  and  ocean 
o'er.  Arms  must  stay  at  home,  that's 
poz.  Egad !  I  have  it  now.  Another 
attachment  must  be  got  for  Arms. 
Amis  will  let  the  man  go  without 
her,  if  we  get  her  a  better  man  at 
home,  a  stronger  liaison  here.  Would 
that    be   possible?    let  me  think : 

INSIQNEM  PIETATE  VIBUM  —  OEMUS  UNDE 
LATIMUM,     ALBANIQUE     PATRES     ATQUE 

ALTABMOEKiAEOMAE.  How  cau  we  evcr 
come  up  to,  much  less  surpass,  that? 
Hercules  falls  short  of  that.  Stay — 
let  me  think;  no,  it  wouldn't  do: 

*'ambo  anlmii,  ambo  iniignei  praeBtantibas 

armii; 
hie  pletate  prior.** 


It    wouldn't    do ;   Hector   himself 
wouldn't  do: 

*'non  8i  ipie  meu«  nnnc  aiforet  Hector.'* 

We  must  have  a  God  for  her:  a  God 
would  do.  Gods  sometimes  condes-  . 
cend  in  this  way.  Mars  might  answer. 
What  would  you  think  of  Mars  ?  Mars 
is  the  very  thing;  you  would  swear. 
Mars  was  made  for  her;  Mars,  the 
patron  God  not  of  Rome  only,  but 
of  gallantry;  chivalrous  Mars,  the 
paramour  par  excellence,  Venus* 
own  cicisbeo.  And  where  had  Mars 
more  suitable  domina  for  the  nonce 
than  Arms,  ApTrjYa  TEu/Ea?  Put  them 
together  at  once:  maetis  asma;  pat; 
the  very  thing;  the  nail  hit  on  the 
head ;  no  dictator  could  have  hit  it 
nicer.  Virum,  you  may  go  where  you 
like,  bear  as  much  Long  tossing 
earth  and  ocean  o'er  as  you  like,  as 
much  Much  laboured  too  in  bcUtle- 
field  as  you  like,  as  much  Striving 
his  city's  walls  to  build  And  give  his 
Gods  a  home  as  you  like;  not  one 
step  MAETIS  ARM  A  gocs  with  you.  A 
pleasant  journey  and  God  speed,  to 
you,  and  don't  fret    A  rivederci. 


This  matter  thus  happily  settled, 
and  Mr.  Conington,  as  I  hoped,  per- 
suaded that  iLLE  Eoo  would  a£ford  a 
better  beginning  for  the  third  edition 
of  his  Aeneid  than  arma  virumque,  I 
was  proceeding  with  my  next  Re- 
mark, and  had  already  written  ''ille 
EGO— irae;  the  proem,  preface,  or 
argument  of  the  poem,"  when  I  heard 
a  voice  calling  me  back,  and  inquir- 
ing whether  I  had  nothing  further 
to  say  concerning  that  remarkable 
work  of  which  I  had  so  suddenly 
begun,  only  as  suddenly  to  drop,  the 
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di8Cll^8iotl,  Mr.  Conington's  ^^Trans- 
lation of  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil  into 
English  verse.''  I  was  conscience- 
struck,  put  my  pen  back  into  the 
ink-bottle,  and  began  to  muse.  An 
excursus,  thought  I  to  myself,  is 
always  a  delightful  thing,  whether  it 
be  on  paper  or  on  terra  firma: 

.  .  .   **IaT*t  ire  iagis,  qaa  noli*  priorum 
CaatalUm  molli  divertitur  orbita  divo," 

and — I  remember  well— the  joyous 
exultation  with  which  I  used  to  set 
out  with  Heyne  on  one  of  his  excur- 
sus into  the  environs  of  the  Aeneis, 
was  nothing  less  than  that  with 
which  I  so  often  set  out  from  the  Ca- 
pitol, or  the  Emporio,  or  the  Ponte 
Molle,  with  Pietro,  worthy  scion  of 
Salvator,  Rosa,  on  an  exploration  of 
the  Campagna  di  Roma.  Yes,  I  will 
make  an  excursus  into  '^he  Aeneid 
of  Virgil  translated  into  English 
verse  by  the  Corpus  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford." 


The  reader,  no  less  than  the  author, 
of  the  Aeneidea,  will  be  refreshed 
and  amused  by  such  an  excursus, 
and  go  through,  only  with  the  more 
alacrity,  afterwards,  the  graver,  drier 
work  which  is  before  him.  Allons ! 
But  softly,  softly.  Mr.  Coningtou 
and  I  are  friends.  *  Is  it  right  for  a 
Mend  to  break  into,  and  disport 
himself  in,  a  friend's  preserve?  Yes, 
perfectly  right,  the  preserve  having 
been,  as  this  preserve  of  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  has  been,  previously  assigned 
over  to  the  public,  made  publiciiuris, 
and  so  become  a  common.  In  this 
common  I  will  take  my  pleasure,  and 
if  Mr.  Conington  by  chance  come 
across  me  in  it  we  will  shake  hands, 
chat  together,  and  part  as  good 
friends  as  ever.  Allons !  allons !  So 
taking  up  my  pen  again,  I  proceeded 
forthwith  in  reply  to  the  voice  which 
had,  so  apropos  and  at  the  right 
moment,  called  me  back  from  the 
new  Remark  I  was  just  commencing. 


EXCURSUS. 


"The  Aeneid  of  Virgil  translated 
into  English  verse  by  the  Corpus 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,**  is  a  poem  which  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  original,  but  it 
is  not  the  Aeneis.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  Aeneis  told  over  in  English  by 


a  troubadour  or  minnesinger,  a  tale 
of  which  the  incidents  alone  are 
Virgil's,  the  rhythm,  style,  and  em- 
bellishments not  only  not  Virgil's, 
but  as  different  from,  as  ( pposite  to, 
Virgil's,  as  can  well  be  conceived, 
as  un-Virgilian  an  Aeneis  as  ever 
was  presented  to  the  public  under 


*  Written  in  Leghorn  in  the  spring  of  1869,  my  mnch  respected  friend  being 
then  not  only  living  and  well,  but  in  the  prime  of  life.  Alas !  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year 

**malti8  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
nulli  flebilior  qnam  mihi.'' 
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the  proud  title  of  a  translation  of 
the  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  work  is  a  translation,  if  I  must 
BO  call  it,  which  does  not  even  so 
much  as  pretend  to  represent  either 
the  sense  or  the  form  of  the  origi- 
nal. Mr.  Conington  himself  tells 
you  so,  plainly  enough,  in  his  preface : 
"A  translator  not  so  constituted" 
[i.  e.  of  a  different  mental  constitu- 
tion from  Virgil,  who  has  nothing  at 
all  in  him  of  Virgil]  "will  be  better 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  resemblance  to  his  author 
by  applying  a  principle  of  com- 
pensation, by  strengthening 
his  version  in  any  way  best 
suited  to  his  powers,  so  long 
as  it  be  not  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  the  original,  and  trusting  that 
the  e  f  f  e  c  t  of  the  whole  will  be  seen 
to  have  been  cared  for,  though  the 
claims  of  the  parts  may  appear  to 
have  been  neglected";  in  other 
words:  if  anywhere  in  my  transla- 
tion, the  reader  find  I  have  given 
him  less  than  Virgil,  don't  let  him 
be  uneasy,  he  shall  in  another  place 
have  more  than  Virgil.  And  so 
faithfully,  so  conscientiously,  has 
Mr.  Conington  kept  his  word,  so  lib- 
erally and  ingeniously  supplied 
with  matter  not  Virgilian  the  defi- 
ciency of  Virgilian  matter  manifest 
everywhere  throughout  the  work, 
that  the  reader  unacquainted  with 
Latin,  and  therefore  without  a  touch- 
stone wherewith  to  inform  himself 
whether  the  metal  with  which  he  is 
presented,  be  gold  or  pinchbeck, 
asks  himself  the  question:  Which 
of  the  two  improbabilities  am  I  to 
choose,  the  improbability  that  Vir- 
gil, living  two  thousand  years  ago 


in  a  totally  different  country  and 
climate,  among  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances, under  totally  different 
institutions,  social,  civil,  political  and 
religious — used  in  his  writings  by 
mere  accident  the  identical  rhythm, 
style,  thoughts,  images,  and  even 
turns  and  forms  of  expression,  which 
we  have  seen  used  in  our  own  times 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  lays  of 
border  chivalry,  or  the  improbabi- 
lity that  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Mar- 
mion,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  are 
not  original  poems  but  mere  copies 
of  the  Aeneis,  theVirgilian  thoughts, 
the  Virgilian  imagery,  the  Virgilian 
rhythm,  adapted  to  Scotch  stories? 
The  reader  who  accepts  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  work  as  a  veritable  Aeneis  in 
English,  has  no  escape  from  the  di- 
lemma. Either  Virgil's  immortal 
soul,  when  Virgil  died,  transmigrat- 
ed incog  through  sixty  generations 
of  men,  to  reveal  itself  again  to  the 
world  in  the  airs  and  melodies  which 
were  all  at  once  heard  thrilling 
from  that 

''Harp  of  the  North,  that  mouldering  long 

bad  haDg 
on  the  wych  elm  that  ahades  Saint  Fit- 
lan's  spring/* 

or  Sir  W.  Scott  was  base  enough  to 
foist  himself  upon  the  world  as  the 
composer  of  those  delicious  airs  and 
me'odies  of  which  he  was  no  more 
than  the  performer  on  that  harp  of 
the  north ,  which  had  so  long  hung 
mouldering  by  Saint  Fillan's  spring. 
But  nobody  now  believes  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  as  little 
does  now,  or  did  ever,  any  one  be- 
lieve in  any  alloy  of  baseness  in  Sir 
W.  Scott;  the  reader,  therefore,  of 
Mr.  Conington's  translation,  however 
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illiterate  he  may  be,  finds  himself 
onder  the  necessity  of  regarding 
Mr.  Conington's  work,  not  as  the 
Aeneis  of  Virgil  faithfully  done 
into  English  (if  I  may  use  that  rather 
antiquated,  but  more  genuinely 
English  expression  than  transla- 
ted), but  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Marmion,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
carefully  done  into  the  Aeneis;  in 
other  words,  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  English  poetical  literature,  in 
which  the'  incidents  of  the  Aeneis, 
stripped  of  a  garb  which  the  lapse 
of  two  thousand  years  had  made 
look  a  little  grim  and  old-fashioned, 
and  tastefully  dressed  up  in  the 
picturesque  costume  of  Metrical 
Romance,  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
take  their  place  on  the  drawing- 
room  or  boudoir  table,  between 
Lalla  Rookh  and  Hiawatha.  Hear 
Mr.  Ck>nington  himself:  '^It  is  true 
of  course  that  if  Homer's  heroes  are, 
as  my  friend  Mr.  Arnold  so  strongly 
contends,  not  mosstroopers,  Virgirs 
havestiU  less  ofthe  Border  character; 
but  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
importing  a  few  unseasonable  asso- 
ciations than  to  sacrifice  the  living 
character  of  the  narrative  by  making 
it  stiff  and  cumbrous."  And  again: 
^Eren  the  simpler  peculiarities  of 
Virgil's  style,  such  as  his  fondness 
for  saying  the  same  thing  twice 
over  in  the  same  line,  I  have  not 
always  been  at  pains  to  copy.  What 
is  graceful  in  the  Latin  will  not 
always  be  graceful  in  a  translation ; 
and  to  be  graceful  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  translator  ofthe  Aeneid. 
It  has  often  happened  that  by 
ignoring  a  repetition  I  have  been 
able  to  include  the  entire  sense  of  a 


hexameter  in  a  single  English  line 
of  eight  syllables;  and  in  such  cases 
I  have  been  glad  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice." I  am  sure  Mr.  Conington's 
well  known  candour  and  openness 
of  heart  will  excuse  me ,  if,  in  reply 
to  these  observations,  which  (unin- 
tentionally on  his  part,  I  doubt  not) 
bear  rather  hardly  on  some  trans- 
lations of  mine  in  which  gracefulness 
has  been  invariably  postponed  to 
faithfulness,  1  quote  a  very  high 
authority:  **Infimarum  virtutum 
apud  vulgus  laus  est,  mediarum  ad- 
miratio,  supremarum  sensus  nullus." 
I  will  not  believe  that  the  Baconian 
maxim  influenced  Mr.  Conington  in 
his  deliberate  preference  of  grace- 
fulness to  faithfulness.  The  author 
of  the  Commentary  on  the  Aeneis 
was  independent  of  the  applause  of 
the  vulgar,  had  no  occasion  to  seek, 
where  it  was  not  to  be  found,  that 
fame  which  is  dearer  than  life  itself 
to  the  noble-minded,  was  already  in 
possession  of  it,  had  already  found 
it  there  where  only  it  is  ever  to  be 
found,  among  the  noble-minded. 
That  already  won  fame  among  the 
noble-minded,  that  only  fame  worth 
seeking  or  having,  was  little  likely 
to  be  increased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
fortiter  in  re  to  the  suaviter 
in  mo  do,  and  still  less  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  suaviter  in  modo 
foreign  not  only  to  Virgil  but  to 
Virgil's  times,  for  that  singular, 
most  singular  and  most  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  suaviter 
in  modo  and  fortiter  in  re, 
which  has  made  Virgil  the  theme 
and  .admiration  of  the  cultivated  of 
all  ages  and  all  nations  from  his  own 
time    down    to    the   present.    The 
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experiment  was  a  dangeroas  one, 
and  may  cost  Mr.  Conington  dear. 
I  am  sorry  he  staked  his  solid  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar,  against  the 
ephemeral  laurels  of  a  fashionable 
poet,  and  hope  he  may  not  be  visit- 
ed, in  a  severer  age,  with  the 
reproach  of  having  added  one  to  the 
already  too  numerous  unfaithful, 
unscholarly  translations  of  the 
Aeneis  —  he  who,  had  he  only  judg- 
ed less  di£Pidently  of  himself,  had 
nobly  rendered  a  noble  poem  into  a 
noble  language,  and  so,  not  only 
filled  up  a  void  in  the  literature  of 
hb  country,  but  established  his  title 
to  that  perpetual  seat  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Helicon,  which  is  the 
birthright  of  gentle  poetic  blood,  and, 
in  company  with  Surrey  and  Milton, 
looked  down  from  thence  on  clouds 
and  mists  and  lakes  and  lake  poets 
far  below. 

But  let  me  not  wander  from  my 
subject,  which  is  neither  Mr.  Coning- 
ton ,  his  merits  or  demerits,  nor  Mr. 
Conington's  Aeneis,  its  perfections 
or  imperfections,  but  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Conington's  Aeneis  as 
compared  with  the  commencement 
of  Virgirs.  Having  noticed  in  Mr. 
Conington's  commencement  that 
grammatical  solecism  which  is  so 
distinguishing  a  feature  of  all  com- 
mencements of  the  Aeneis  with  the 
words  Arms  and  the  marif  and  which 
is  indeed  inherent  in,  and  inseparable 
from,  even  a  Latin  Aeneis  commen- 
cing with  ABMA  VIBiniQUK,  ICt  US  UOW 

see  whether  that  solecism,  forced  on 
Mr.  Conington  by  his  unfortunate 
preference  of  abma  virumque  to  i^le 
Eoo  as  the  commencement  of  Vir- 
gil's Aeneis,  is  not  in  company  with, 


and  kept  in  countenance  by,  similar 
solecisms  in  grammar  or  in  sense, 
forced  on  him  by  his  still  more  un- 
fortunate preference  of  rhyme  to 
blank  verse,  of  octosyllabic  to 
decasyllabic,  and  of  the  flippant, 
romantic  cast  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, to  the  staid  and  dignified  he- 
roic —  the  staid  and  dignified  heroic, 
sole  English  representative  of  that 
hexameter  so  inalienably  consecrated 
not  only  by  the  example  first  of 
Homer  and  then'  of  Virgit,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  Horace,  to  the 
celebration  of  the  exploits  of  heroes: 

''res  geitae  regumqae  ducumqae  et 
trlttU  bella 

quo  icribi  poMent  namero ,  monatravit 
Homorot.'' 

Far  be  from  me  the  invidious  task  of 
ransacking  Mr.  Conington's  Aeneid 
for  such  solecisms.  For  aught  I  know 
practically  of  it,  they  may  be  there 
or  not.  Theoretically  I  know  but 
too  well ,  they  must  be  there.  The 
work  came  into  my  hands  only^ 
yesterday,  when  it  was  obligingly 
lent  to  me,  by  a  friend  who  had  just 
imported  the  second  edition  from 
England  into  Leghorn  where  I  write, 
as  a  u  ork  which  could  not  be  over- 
looked  in  my  Aeneidea.  I  have  aa 
yet  read  with  attention  the  first  thir- 
teen verses  only ,  am  prevented  by 
the  printing  obligations  of  my  own 
work  from  proceeding  further  at 
present;  but  the  first  thirteen  verses- 
are  enough,  and,  seated  in  my  easy 
chair  beside  my  desk,  as  on  a  royal 
throne,  I  receive  and  deal  with  them 
as  an  emperor  of  the  west,  or  sultan 
of  the  east,  receives  and  deals  with 
thirteen  plenipotentiaries  of  a  great 
and  mighty  nation  —  China,  suppose,. 
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or  Japan  —  of  which,  however  much 
be  may  have  heard^  he  knows  practi- 
cally littie  or  nothing;  or  —  for, 
odiouB  as  comparisons  are  said  to 
be,  I  love  comparisons  —  I  sit  in  my 
study  in  my  easy  chair  and  sift  and 
examine  these  thirteen  verses,  as  a 
farmer  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
country,  before  he  leaves  his  break- 
fast table,  sifts  and  examines,  while 
he  smokes  his  pipe,  a  sample  of 
wheat  he  has  just  received  by  post, 
and  determines  by  it  the  quality  of 
the  far  distant  heap.  Let  us  proceed, 
beginning  with  verse  second,  verse 
first  having  been  already  disposed 
of.  Amerced  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  sense.  Amerced  is  fined,  pu- 
nished by  a  fine  or  mulct.  An  the 
original  there  is  neither  punishment 
nor  fine,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
either  literal  or  figurative.  Aeneas 
IS  represented  as  pbofuocs,  fugitive 
before  superior  force,  not  asa  culprit. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  Virgil's 
mind,  nothing  more  directly  opposed 
to  the  whole  meaning  and  intention 
of  Virgil ,  than  to  introduce  and  re- 
commend his  hero  as  a  culprit.  Vir- 
gil has  not  so  stultified  himself.  But 
that  Mr.  Conington  has  represented 
Virgil  as  so  stultifying  himself,  and 
has  not  used  amerced  ignorantly  or 
supposing  himself  at  liberty  to  use 
it  in  the  loose  sense  of  deprived  — 
deprived  simply,  and  not  by  way  of 
punishment  —  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  passage  of  Milton 
quoted  by  Mr.  Conington  as  author- 
ity for,  and  exemplification  of,  his 
use  of  the  term: 

<*inillJoiu  of  apiriu  for  Ids  fault  amerced 
of  heaven.'' 

J*aradin  Lost,  i,  60if. 


where  the  meaning  is:  for  his  fault 
punished  with  the  loss  of  heaven. 
Now  how  does  it  happen  that  Mr. 
Conington,  who  knows  the  meaning 
both  of  FBOFUQus  and  of  amerced 
as  well  as  I  do,  ^ds  to  the  injustice 
done  to  Virgil  in  his  first  verse,  this 
new  injustice  in  his  second?  Is  it 
that  he  has  been  betrayed  into  this 
new  injustice,  as  he  was  betrayed 
into  the  former,  by  an  injudicious 
choice  between  two  commencements 
of  the  original  poem  ?  No;  he  was 
here  beyond  the  two  commence- 
ments, had  no  second  reading  to 
mislead  him:  he  was  not  misled  or 
betrayed  here,  he  was  compelled, 
compelled  by  his  rhyme.  Rhyme  is 
the  rhymester's  lord,  and,  no  matter 
how  frivolous  or  impertinent  a  lord 
he  is,  must  be  obeyed.  Rhyme  sent 
Bir.  Conington  in  search  of  a  word 
which  should  chime  with  Jirst,  and 
should  also,  if  possible  to  find  such 
a  word,  mean  pbofuous.  No  word 
would  be  accepted  which  did  not 
chime  with  jirst ,  but  a  word  would 
be  accepted  which  did  not  mean 
PBOFuous;  for  Rhyme,  however 
frivolous  and  impertinent,  is  not  so 
utterly  unreasonable  as  to  insist  on 
the  finding  of  words  which  are  not  to 
be  found.  Let  the  word  but  chime 
with  ^rst  and  its  not  meaning  pbofu- 
GDs  might  be  put  up  with ,  provided 
it  came  within  a  certain  length  of 
meaning  pbofugus,  and  in  the  far 
distant  amerced,  such  a  word  was  at 
last  found.  Rhyme  was  contented, 
amtrced  installed  in  its  position, 
and  Mr.  Coniugton  left  at  liberty  to 
proceed  to  his  next  couplet,  for  who 
could  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
Fate  of  Ilian  realm  would  raise  any 
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difficulty,  or  that  the  reader,  who 
had  hy  natural  and  irresistible  in- 
stinct so  connected  those  words, 
would  not,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
<imerced,  and  found  that  the  words 
so  connected  aftorded  no  intelligible 
sense,  stop  short,  and,  casting  his 
eye  back,  discover,  at  a  single 
glance,  that  the  connexion  ^ato  of 
was  a  mere  optical  illusion,  and  that 
the  connexion  required  by  the  sense 
and  intended  by  Mr.  Coniugton  was 
amerced  off  There  was,  therefore, 
no  occasion  for  Mr.  Coniugton  to 
delay,  in  order  to  guard  against  this 
unavoidable  mistake  of  every  reader ; 
many  readers  could,  and  some 
readers  would,  correct  the  mistake 
for  themselves  almost  as  soon  as 
they  had  made  it,  and  for  those  who 
could  not,  or  did  not  choose  to  be  at 
the  trouble,  it  was  hard  Mr.  Coniug- 
ton should  be  obliged  to  take  the 
other  order: 

of  lUan  realm  by  fate  amerced, 
an  order  which,  although  presenting 
no  trap  into  which  a  reader  must 
fall  without  fault  of  his  own,  might 
on  close  examination  be  found  to  be 
quite  as  objectionable  on  other 
grounds  as  the  order  which  Mr.  Con- 
iugton had  —  not,  of  course,  without 
due  consideration,  here  in  his  very 
first  couplet  —  adopted.  So  Mr. 
Conington  proceeds  to  his  second 
couplet,  and,  with  his  hero, 

to /air  Italia  onward  lore, 

and  landed  on  Laviniunt's  tkort:  — 

whether  from  east,  west,  north,  or 
south,  Mr.  Conington  does  not  say, 
either  because  he  has  thought  it  mere 
supererogation  in  Virgil  to  inform 
the  reader  that  his  hero  was  coming 
from  Troy ,  or  because  he  is  in  such 


a  press  of  rhymes  as  to  be  obliged 
to  attach  to  his  first  hurriedly  yoked 
pair,  a  rspijopo^,  and  set  off  at  once 
three  abreast: 

to  fair  Italia  onward  bore, 

and  landed  on  Lavinium't  shore:  — 

long  totting  earth  and  ocean  o'er,. 

But  if  superabundance  is  little  less 
inconvenient  to  Mr.  Conington  here 
than  just  now  was  famine  —  this  is 
a  strange,  ill-constructed  world,  and 
we  are  always  out  of  one  extreme 
into  the  opposite  —  yet  it  is  not  by 
difficulty  of  this  kind  Mr.  Conington 
feels  himself  most  embarrassed.  He 
is  in  the  still  worse  predicament, 
that  while  Virgil  authorizes  him 
only  to  bear  onward  to  Italia,  his 
octosyllabic  verse  insists  he  shall 
bear  onward  either  to  far  Italia  or 
near  Italia,  or  long  Italia  or  short 
Italia,  or  square  Italia  or  round 
Italia,  or  rich  Italia  or  poor  Italia, 
or  great  Italia  or  small  Italia,  or 
fair  Italia  or  foul  Italia,  or  black 
Italia  or  white  Italia,  or  gray,  green 
or  blue  Italia,  or  any  Italia  he 
pleases,  so  it  be  an  Italia  with  a 
monosyllable  before  it.  No  use  in 
remonstrances;  Octosyllabic  is  a 
master  no  less  imperious  than 
Rhyme,  and  must  be  obeyed  no  less 
implicitly.  VirgiFs  bidding,  to 
Italia  onward  bore,  is  too  in- 
compatible with  Octosyllabic's  su- 
preme will  and  pleasure  to  be  taken 
into  con8ideration,even  for  a  moment, 
and  Mr.  Conington,  having  passed 
in  rapid  review  before  him  the  sug- 
gested monosyllables,  and  found 
them  all,  and  especially  *'foul",  in- 
convenient and  objectionable,  fixes 
on  the  least  inconvenient  and  least 
objectionable  and 
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Ut/mir  Italia  onjgard  horty 

and  landtd  on  Lavinium'a  short:  — 

Umg  totting  tartk  and  ocean  o*tr, 

—  But  what  do  you  stop  me  so  short 
for?  What  puts  you  so  out  of 
breath?— "Where  in  the  name  of 
heaven  was  he  going  to?  Is  Lavi- 
ninm  another  name  for  America, 
that  he  was  so  Long  tossing  earth 
and  ocean. o'er  going  to  it?  Does 
Virgil  say  that,  or  is  it  all  Mr.  Con- 
ington's?  Do  tell  me,  don't  keep  me 
in  suspense."  What  a  silly  question! 
Why,  if  it  had  been  to  America  he 
was  going,  he  would  hardly  have 
got  there  yet,  considering  it  took 
him  seven  years  to  go  from  Troy  to 
Italy.  To  America!  Lavinium  an- 
other name  for  America!  Are  you 
dreaming?  Where  's  your  common 
sense?  Do  you  make  no  allowance 
for  the  difficulty,  the  next -to -im- 
possibility, of  turning  Latin  hexame- 
ter into  English  octosyllabic,  blank 
verse  into  rhyme,  ancient  thought 
into  modem,  epic  into  romance?  I 
say:  making  due  allowance  for  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  the  perform- 
ance is  wonderful.  I  would  like  to 
see  you  or  any  one  else  do  better,  or 
halfasweU.  '*But  what  does  Virgil 
say  about  the  ocean?  Tell  me 
that"  Virgil  says  nothing  about  it, 
good  or  bad.  The  ocean  was  as  far 
from  his  mind  as  the  antipodes.  It 
was  of  the  Mediterranean  he  was 
.thinking.  It  was  over  the  Mediterra- 
\nean  he  was  bringing  Aeneas,  that 
sj  (being  the  readiest  way  from  Troy  to 
/Italy,  and  if  he  does  not  say  Medi- 
ijterraneo  but  alto ,  what  wonder  ? 
1  the  sea  not  having  in  his  time  got 
its  present  sobriquet,  and,  even  if 
it   had,   Mediterraneo  being  a 


long,  sprawling  word,  hardly  ma- 
nageable in  a  hexameter,  while 
smart,  tidy  little  alto  looks,  for  all 
the  world,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out 
by  nature  for  a  spondee  in  the  sixth 
place.  To  be  sure  the  ocean  was  an 
al  t  u  m  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean, 
but  it  was  an  altum  which  Virgil, 
with  all  his  knowledge,  knew  little 
about.  He  had  never  been  on  it, 
never  even  near  it,  had  rarely  even 
so  much  as  heard  of  it.  All  outside 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  was  to  him  if 
not  fable-land  at  least  fable-sea.  He 
had  no  occasion,  not  even  a  pretext, 
to  use  the  fine  sounding  word 
oceano.  You  may  be  sure  he 
would  have  used  it  if  he  could,  the 
word  being  so  grand  and  fine  sound- 
ing, and  oceano  would  have  cut  a 
great  figure  where  alto  cuts  little 
or  none.  But  the  case  was  different 
with  Mr.  Conington,  almost  the  child 
of  the  ocean,  living  all  his  life  in  a 
little  island  on  the  edge  of  it,  seeing 
and  hearing  daily  of  shipfiils  of 
people  crossing  it  to  and  fro  as  if  it 
were  a  frith,  and  having  himself 
crossed  it,  not  impossibly,  more 
than  once.  The  ocean  was  as^  fit  a 
place  for  him  to  toss  his  hero  on — 
or  o'er  (for  I  perceive  it  is  o'er  and 
not  on)— as  it  was  an  unfit  place  for 
Virgil,  who  had  himself  never  been 
outside  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, to* toss  his  hero  o*er.  With 
Mr.  Conington  ocean  and  the 
deep  were  all  but  synonymous; 
—with  Virgil  altum  was  the  Me- 
diterranean; oceanus,  all  the 
almost  wholly  unknown  sea  beyond. 
When  you  are  reading  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  Aeneis,  you  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  Mr.  Conington,  not 
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Virgil,  who  is  speaking,  and  you 
will  not  make  such  mistakes.  It 
will  then  not  be  Virgil's  Aeneas,  but 
an  Aeneas  fashioned  by  Mr.  Coning- 
ton,  yon  see  crossing  the  ocean  to 
America  or  Australia;  not  Virg^irB 
Aeneas,  but  an  Aeneas  of  Mr.  Con- 
ington's,  who  is  amerced  by  fate  of 
his  Ilian  rtalm^  for  his  sins.  It  will 
then  be  a  Tyber  of  Mr.  Conington^s, 
not  Virgil's  Tyber,  you  see  flowing 
through  the  Scotch  Highlands;  a 
Dido  of  Mr.  Conington's,  not  Virgil's 
Dido,  you  see  wooed  and  won  in 
Glen  Tilt  and  basely  deserted  in  the 
port  of  Leith. 

But  to  leave  the  thought  and 
come  back  to  the  grammar.  Bad 
grammarian  as  I  have  always  been, 
I  never  distrusted  myself  as  I  do 
now;  never  before  was  at  so  com- 
plete a  nonplus  Priscian,  help  me ; 
Lindley  Murray,  help  me;  Zumpt 
and  Bopp,  help  me.  I  invoke  you  aU 
four  in  my  distress;  if  there  were 
grammatical  Gods,  I  would  invoke 
them,  but  never  having  heard  of 
any,  and  never  having  had  a  gram- 
matical gift  from  heaven,  worth  the 
office-fees  it  cost  me,  I  conclude  that 
there  are  no  grammatical  Gods,  and 
feel  confident  that  even  if  there  be, 
they  will  not  take  it  ill  of  one  to 
whom  they  never  vouchsafed  even 
so  much  as  to  reveal  themselves,  if 
he  address  himself  to  'the  next 
highest  grammatical  thrones,  domi- 
nations, princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
of  which  he  has  any  knowledge, 
the  grammatical  demigods,  Zumpt, 
Bopp,  Lindley  Murray,  and  Priscian. 
Hear  me  then  and  listen  to  my 
prayer,  and  turn  not  deaf  ear  to  my 
request:  if  there  is  any  grammar  at 


all  in  tossing,  tell  me  what  it  is;  if 
there  is  none,  say  so  at  once  and 
don't  let  me  stand  puzzling  here  and 
racking  my  brain  for  nothing:  hoc 
tantum.  I  knew  it.  I  was  right 
There  is  no  grammar  at  all  in  it.  It 
is  a  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  de- 
pendent on  nothing,  yet  not  able  to 
stand  by  itself;  neither  nominative, 
possessive,  objective  nor  vocative; 
without  concord,  without  govern- 
ment, a  profugus,  like  Aeneas 
himself,  and  amerced  by  fate  of  its 
realm  for  its  sins.  And  now  for 
thought  again.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
equity  within  me,  which  commands 
me  to  divide  fairly,  forbids  me  to 
bestow  all  my  attentions  on  gram- 
mar ,  as  if  it  were  no  matter  about 
thought,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  thought  in  the  world.  But  there 
is  such  a  thing,  plenty  of  it  too,  and 
especially  here  in  this  work  of 
Mr.  Conington's,  in  which,  however 
great  occasionally  may  be  the  dearth 
of  Virgil's  thought,  there  is  always 
such  foison  plenty  of  thought  not 
Virgil's,  that  a  considerable  deficit, 
an  alarming  void,  is  of  as  rare  oc- 
cun-ence  in  it,  as  in  the  budget  of  a 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  equally 
up  to  the  principle  of  "compensation" 
so  luculenUy  set  forth  in  Mr.  Con- 
ington's preface,  and  equally  am- 
bidexter to  reinforce  failing  right 
hand  with  fresh  left,  and  when  Di- 
rect Taxation  teat  is  dry,  fill  up  and 
overflow  the  pail  from  swollen  and 
bursting  Indirect, 

**or  vice  verM,  m  Uie  case  may  be.'' 
Here  however,  in  Mr.  Conington's 
sixth    and   seventh   verses,  I    find 
neither  Virgil  nor  Mr.  Conington, 
neither    epic    nor   romantic    poet, 
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neither  Milton  nor  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  I  say  to  myself:  thought  of 
•ome  kind  there  must  be  here,  if 
only  I  could  find  it  out.  I  look  from 
Mr.  Conington  to  Virgil,  from  Virgil 
to  Mr.  Conington,  and  from  Mr.  Con- 
ington  back  again  to  Virgil.  Light 
begins  to  glimmer  at  last;  it  is 
Virgil  shining  on  Mr.  Conington, 
the  original  on  the  translation,  not 
the  translation  on  the  original.  Vi 
«rPBBui(  is  joined  with  uctatus  by 
Virgil;  therefore  Mr.  Conington's  by 
violence  of  heaven  belongs  to  toeeing 
not  to  sate.  The  dawning  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  undoubtedly  in- 
finitesimally-better  sense  which  toss- 
img  by  violence  of  heaven  makes, 
than  by  violence  of  heaven  to  sate. 
I  give  the  junction  of  by  violence  of 
Maven  with  toeeing^  the  benefit  of 
the  infinitesimally  better  sense,  and 
^  as  firmly  as  I  can  in  my  mind : 
toifsing  by  violence  of  heaven,  Suc- 
•cess  encourages,  ^'possunt  quia  posse 
Tidentur,"  and  I  push  on.  Something, 
some  person  or  thing,  is,  or  has  been, 
or  will  be,  tossing;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  Now  if  we  could  find 
out  who  or  what  that  person  or  thing 
is,  it  would  be  another  step.  Can  it 
be  Arms  and  the  man?  I  doubt  it; 
Mr.  Conington  himself  forbids  us  to 
think  of  it,  has  placed  at  shore  not 
merely  a  colon,  but  a  colon  followed 
by  a  dash,  to  prevent  our  entertain- 
ing even  for  a  moment  any  such 
notion.  It  must  be  something,  some 
person  or  thing,  at  this  side  of  the 
colon  and  dash,  which  is  tossing,  or 
has  been,  or  will  be,  tossing.  I  have 
again  recourse  to  the  original  and 
find  there  a  sign-post  with  out- 
stretched finger  pointing  to  vibum. 


Delighted,  I  return  to  the  trans- 
lation, and,  kicking  down  with  my 
foot  the  double  barrier  which  the 
illiterate  printer  had  set  up  between 
the  man  and  tossing,  join  the  two, 
hand  in  hand,  as  I  now  see  it  was 
Mr.  Conington's  intention  to  join 
them.  Elated  with  continued  suc- 
cess, I  begin  to  imagine  myself  ir- 
resistible, and  ask  myself,  as  a  great 
conqueror  asked  himself  once  before, 
why  might  not  one  who  has  conquer- 
ed Tigris  and  Euphrates,  conquer 
Indus  and  Ganges  also,  the  whole 
east,  the  whole  world?  Audentes 
Fortuna  iuvat.  Before  setting  out 
on  a  new  conquest  however,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  prudent  general,  to  com- 
plete and  secure  his  last,  and  the 
affairs  of  my  Ust  conquered  pro- 
vince, the  man  tossing^  are  anything 
but  satisfactory.  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand this  tossing  y^t,  said  I  to  my- 
self. Though  I  no  longer  doubt  but 
it  is  the  man  who  is  tossing,  and 
though  I  have  ascertained  to  a  moral 
certainty  that  earth  and  ocean  o'er 
is  do  more  than  Mr.  Conington's 
way  of  saying  earth  and  the 
deep  o'er,  still  I  have  but  a  dim, 
confused  notion  what  either  tossing 
earth  and  ocean  o'er  or  tossing 
earth  and  the  deep  o'er  is.  Is  it 
tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er,  as  hay- 
makers toss  hay  o'er?  No;  for  cui 
bono  the  man's  tossihg  earth  and 
ocean  o'er,  as  if  they  were  hay,  even 
granting  he  were  able,  which  we  all 
know  he  was  not?  Grammatically, 
however,  this  is  the  only  meaning 
the  words  bear.  No  matter;  it  is  not 
their  meaning  here,  for  Mr.  Coniug- 
ton  is  not  the  man  to  write  nonsense. 
If  the  words  have  no  other  meaning 
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grammatically,  they  have  some  other 
ungrammatically.  Let  us  turn  to 
Virgil;  he  who  helped  us  before, 
may  help  us  now.  What  does  Virgil 
say?  ucTATus.  There  it  is!  tossing 
is  used  for  tossed.  Poets,  and 
especially  octosyllabic  poets,  are 
fond  of  such  licenses,  and  if  the 
prince  and  patriarch  of  octosyllabic 
poets  has  used,  in  one  of  his  most 
exquisite  passages,  the  past  par- 
ticiple passive,  for  the  present  par- 
ticiple active  mm 

"and  thus  an  aiiy  i^oint  he  won, 
where  gleaalnf  with  the  lettinf  ran, 
one  barnifhed  theet  of  liring  fold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  rolled,** 

where,  in  as  modi  as  it  is  impos- 
sible by  any  stretch  of  imagination 
to  conceive  a  lake  rolled  beneath 
him  on  an  airy  point,  and  by  a 
great  stretch  of  imagination  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  a  lake  rolling 
beneath  him  on  an  airy  point,  it  is 
but  fair  towards  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
regard  'tolled**  as  used  by  poetic 
licence  for  rollingi^I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  prevent  the  catechbmen 
from  using  in  a  passage  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  his  master's,  tossing,  the 
present  participle  active,  in  place  of 
tossed,  the  past  participle  passive. 
So  far  therefore  is  the  man  from 
tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er  as  if 
they  were  so  much  hay,  that  it  is 
the  man  himself  who  is  tossed  o'er 
earth  and  ocean.  This  is  another 
lift  for  which  we  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Virgil.  But  let  us  not  halloo 
till  we  are  out  of  the  wood.  It  is 
certainly  the  man  who  is  tossing 
earth  and  ocean  o'er,  i.  e.  who  is 
tossed  earth  and  ocean  o'er^  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that,  but  what  picture 


does  a  man  tossed  earth  and  ocean 
o'er,  present?  I  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  any  picture  of  him,  to  fix  any 
picture  of  him  steadily  in  my  mind's 
eye.  I  have  something  dancing 
there.  Let  me  try  to  ^i.  it.  It  won't 
stand  steady.  I  think  I  see  some- 
thing  tossing  like  a  cork  or  buoy 
on  agitated  water.  That  is  not 
Mr.  Conington's  picture;  he  says 
quite  plainly,  o'er  not  on;  the  man 
is  o'er,  not  on,  earth  and  ocean,  the 
cork  is  on,  not  o'er,  the  water;  tossed 
like  a  cork  on  agitated  water  is  not 
the  picture,  and,  even  if  it  were  and 
perfectly  represented  the  man  tossing 
ocean  o'er,  would  very  imperfectly 
represent  the  man  tossing  earth  o'er, 
and  however  tossing  ocean  o'er  might 
be  winked  at  or  ignored  (all  that 
species  of  tossing  being  now  at  the 
back  of  themAn,  who  has  just  landed 
on  Lavinium's  shore)  tossing  earth 
o'er  is  neither  to  be  winked  at  nor 
ignored,  it  being  precisely  that 
species  of  tossing  which  is  before 
the  man  just  landed  on  Lavinium's 
shore.  Let  us  therefore,  turning  odr 
backs  too  on  tossing  ocean  o'er, 
^1.  all  our  attention  on  that  tossing 
earth  o'er  which  is  before  us.  The 
difficulty  of  tossing  has  been  already 
surmounted;  we  have  ascertained  it 
to  be  a  mere  poetical  equivalent  for 
tossed;  so,  to  simplify  and  facilitate 
matters,  let  us  take  tossed  instead. 
Now  tossed  is  as  clear  as  daylight! 
There  is  not  a  child  has  not  seen  a\ 
pancake  tossed,  and  if  few  of  us 
have  seen,  all  of  us  have  heard  of, 
*^ssed  in  a  bUnket",  and  some  of/ 
us  even  have  by  heart: 
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Cloncany,  Clonetury, 
why  in  •acb  harry 

to  tee  the  dlBgrace  of  the  iqalre  ? 
I  am  mre  onto  yon 
•och  A  sight  cant  be  new, 

for  a  blanket  hat  toMed  yon  mach 
higher. 

There   is,  therefore,    no  difficulty 
whatever  in  tossed;  the  picture  it 
affordB  is  as  clear  as  it  is  striking; 
hut  tossed  earth  o'er  is  less  easy  to 
manage.  To  be  sure  a  pancake  may 
be  tossed  earth  o'er,  or  a  man  may 
be  tossed  in  a  blanket  earth  o*er,  but 
I  doubt  either  of  these  is  exactly  the 
picture  we  have  here.    Much  more 
likely  the  picture  we  have  here  is 
that  of  the  man  tossed  earth  o*er 
like  a  shuttlecock,   hue   et   illuc. 
Still  however   there  is  the   objec- 
tion, that  we  hear  almost  as  seldom 
of  a  shuttlecock   tossed  o*er  any- 
thing as  we  hear  of  a  pancake,  or 
a  man  in  a  blanket,   tossed*  o*er 
anything.     Disheartened    but   not 
despairing  we  turn  again  to  Virgil 
for  help,  and  finding  he  has  neither 
per,    nor  super,   nor   insuper, 
nor  supra,   nor  other  equivalent 
for  o'er,  nothing  but  simple  iacta- 
TTs,  we  perceive  at  once  the  whole 
rationale  of  o*er,  perceive  at  once 
that  o'er  is  a  chime  which  has  forced 
itself  in,   despite  Virgil,   perhaps 
even  despite  Mr.  Conington   him- 
lelf,    for   we   saw  just   now  how 
chimes  of  litera  latrans  and  broad  o 
swarmed    in   about  him    from  all 
({uarters,  crowding,  squeezing,  crush- 
ing,    and     tumbling     over    each 
other,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
^'Harp  of  the  North**  twang  bore; 
a  sight  to  delight  the  soul  of  Dry- 
den,  if  ever  '^ius  vates  qui  Phoebo 
digna  locutus**   gets   a  peep  back 


into  this  sunny  world  out  of  those 
dismal  Elysian  subterranea.  O'er 
thus  happily  disposed  of,  set  down 
neither  to  Virgil  nor  to  Mr.  Coning- 
ton, but  to  forward,  intrusive,  im- 
pertinent Rhyme,  and  set  down  to 
the  same  vast  and  comprehensive 
account,  both  sate  and  hate,  of 
neither  of  which,  more  than  of  oV, 
is  trace  to  be  found  in  our  original, 
but  of  both  of  which  the  ""linked 
sweetness**  is  every  where  to  be 
found  in  another  original  never  not 
present  to  the  mind  of  our  trans- 
lator: 

*'nor  doabt  of  liTing  foes  to  eat e 
deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate," 

I  come  back,  for  '^suum  cuique**  is 
my  motto,  to  grammar,  and  inter- 
pose my  VENi'ViDi-rici  shield  be- 
tween Mr.  Conington  and  the  re- 
doubtable ferulae  with  which  the 
whole  four  grammatical  demigods 
are  laying  on  him  at  once.  *^What 
have  I  done.?**  he  cries,  as  soon  as, 
crouched  under  the  broad  buckler, 
he  has  a  little  recovered  his  breath 
— *^hat  have  I  done  to  deserve  this 
punishment?  how  have  I  unwitt- 
ingly offended  your  most  mighty 
mightinesses?  quo  numine  laeso 
Quidve  dolentes? 

non  ego  com  Cockneybos  Orammaticam 

ezidndere  gentem 
Loadini  iorayi.  classemTe  ParleTam  misi, 
nee  patris  Harrisii  eioerem  manesTe  re* 
▼elli— '» 

'*No ;  but  if  you  have  not  done  that, 
you  have  done  what  is  just  as  bad,** 
cried  they  all,  striving  which  would 
be  the  loudest;  *^ou  have  dared, 
not  having  the  fear  of  us  before 
your  eyes,  and  in  open  contraven- 
tion both  of  common  law  gramma- 
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tical  and  the  statute  in  that  case 
made  and  provided,  whereby  it  is 
enacted  that  every  finite  verb  shall 
agree  with  its  own  nominative  in 
number  and  person,  a  thing  plainly 
impossible  unless  the  finite  verb 
have  a  nominative  provided  for  it— 
you  have  audaciously  dared  to  leave 
your  finite  verb  without  all  such 
provision,  to  use  your  finite  verb 
infinitively,  to  use  your  finite  verb 
as  if  it  were  not  finite  but  infinite 
and  required  no  nominative  at  all, 
thereby  wantonly  disturbing  the 
established  order  of  things  in  this 
our  realm  of  Grammar,  setting  an 
example  of  insubordination  —  the 
worst  example  which  can  be  set  to 
those  tender  minds  which  it  is  your 
special  duty  to  guide  in  the  narrow 
paths  of  grammatical  truth  and 
righteousness  ~  and  disappointing 
and  frustrating,  as  far  as  in  you 
lies,  all  our  so  strenuous  and  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  outlaw,  and  banish 
beyond  our  confines,  those  fantastic 
licenses,  those  barbarous  solecbms, 
those  vulgar  patois-isms,  which  are 
the  sworn  enemies  of  all  gramma- 
tical concord,  and  render  all  gram- 
matical government  impossible.  So 
great  was  the  hubbub,  increased  as 
it  was  by  Mr.  Conington's  cries  for 
help,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
dif6culty  I  was  able  to  collect  and 
reduce  into  connected  sense  the 
simultaneous  exclamations  of  four 
voices,  each  at  its  loudest,  each 
issuing  from  a  wide  open  mouth,  a 
real  os  rotundum,  not  one  of  our 
English  slits,  better  adapted  by  na- 
ture for  making  pasta  lasagna 
or  tapeworm,  than  for  giving  pas- 
sage to  full  fiedged  (nta  nuQotyra. 


After  a  lull  scarcely  sufficient  for 
my  jotting  down  as  much  as  I  had 
collected,  the  storm  was  beginning 
again,  "extremaque  Coniugton  Par- 
cae  fila  legunt,**  when  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  scarcely  less  for  my- 
self than  for  Mr.  Conington  — 

'<nec  topor  lllud  ermt,  led  coram  Afnoscere 
▼altiis 

veUtasque  comM,  praetentiaque  ora  ride- 
bar; 

turn  gelidaf  toto  manabat  corpore  tudor"' — 

I  cried  out:  *^Hold!  read  the  motto 
on  the  shield."*  They  all  paused  at 
once,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Conington  was 
saved;  and  one  of  them,  I  think  it 
was  Priscian,  stooping  down,  read 
in  a  loud  voice  for  the  others:  «♦  r£yi. 
viDL  vjcir  "What  's  that  to  the 
purpose  ?*'  cried  Bopp.  **What  re- 
lation has  that  to  Mr.  Conington, 
more  than  to  Ariman  or  Vishnu?' 
"It  is  a  fine  alliteration,*"  said  Zumpt, 
who  had  become  more  composed, 
and  was  twirling  his  ferula  as  a 
dandy  twirls  his  cane.  "It  "s  Latin, 
and  Latin  's  not  my  province,"*  said 
Lindley  Murray,  gruffly  enough. 
"May  I  be  permitted  to  explain  to 
your  grammatical  highnesses?'"  said 
I  submissively,  as  I  motioned  Mr. 
Conington  to  be  off:  "Here  are  three 
verbs,  not  one  of  them  a  bit  better 
provided  with  a  nominative  than 
Mr.  Conington"s  laboured.'  **True, ' 
said  Priscian,  "very  true.  1  begin 
to  think  we  have  been  precipitate."' 
"Anything  but  precipitate,"  said 
Lindley  Murray,  who  had  been  all 
along  the  most  furious  of  the  four ; 
"Latin  's  no  rule  for  English ;  a  nice 
language  we  "d  have  of  it»  if  it  were 
Suppose  an  English  general  were  to 
send  home  a  despatch  consisting  of 
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the  three  words,  cams.  saw.  con- 
QUBRKD.,  what  would  the  secretary 
at  war  make  of  it?  What  member 
of  the  cabinet  council  before  whom 
the  secretary  at  war  laid  it,  would 
understand  one  word  of  it?  All 
measures  to  be  taken  on  the  des- 
patch, should  be  postponed  until  a 
committee  of  grammarians  had  de- 
cided who  it  was  cams,  sa  w.  con- 
quered., the  enemy,  or  the  writer  of 
the  despatch,  or  who  else.  There 
would  be  a  yariety  of  opinions,  each 
with  more  or  less  show  of  probabi- 
lity on  its  side,  and  while  with  each 
member  it  was  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  surrender  as  long  as  he  could 
hold  out,  the  despatch  would  remain 
unanswered,  and  matters  be  left  to 
settle  themselves  on  the  field  of 
operations,  the  best  way  they  could. 
No,  no ;  Latin  has  its  own  rules  and* 
English  has  its  own.  veki.  vidi. 
rrci.  is  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Conington. 
But  there  is  an  excuse  for  him.  I 
perceive  it  now  at  last,  and  am  sorry 
1  allowed  myself  to  be  put  into  so 
unseemly  a  fury.  Laboured  is  not 
a  verb  finite  and,  therefore,  requir- 
ing a  nominative.  Laboured  is  a 
participle,  and  not  only  can  do,  but 
ought  to  do,  and  must  do,  without 
a  nominative.  Have  patience  with 
me  for  one  moment  and  FU  make 
this  clear  to  you.  Laboured  once 
installed  as  verb  finite  and  sup- 
plied with  a  nominative  before 
it—no  matter  whether  that  nom- 
inative be  who  expressed,  or  who 
understood,  or  he  understood  — 
Striffing  becomes,  by  unavoidable 
necessity,  laboured'^  nominative 
after,  and  we  have  the  structure 
tffAo     laboured     striving,     or     he 


laboured  striving j  and  the  sense: 
the  man*8  labour  in  the  battle-field 
consisted  in  striving  to  build  hb 
city's  walls  there,  viz.  in  the  battle- 
field, and  give  his  Gods  a  home 
there,  viz.  in  the  battle-field.  Now 
to  that  sense,  or  that  nonsense — for 
what  but  nonsense  is:  laboured 
in  the  battle-field  striving 
to  build  his  city's  walls  there 
and  give  his  Gods  a  home 
there  ?— I  will  never  agree,  so  long 
as  I  have  the  better  sense,  say 
rather,  the  less  nonsense,'  open  to 
me:  [the  man]  laboured  [participle] 
in  tk€  battU-Jield,  [the  man]  Strimng 
his  city's  walls  to  build,  ->  the  man 
belaboured  [harassed]  in  the  battle- 
field, the  man  striving  his  city's 
walls  to  build;  laboured  and  Striving 
being  coordinate,  the  former  past 
participle  passive,  and  the  latter 
present  participle  active,  and  both 
agreeing  with  the  substantive  man. 
No,  no;  it  is  we  who  are  wrong, 
not  Mr.  Coning^n.  Lab(mred  is  as 
good  a  Participle  as  it  is  an  Imper- 
fect, and  you  might  as  well  ask  what 
is  its  nominative  in  that  verse  of 
Comus: 

^'what  time  the  laboured  ox 
in  his  looie  trace*  from  the  farrovr  came," 

as  ask  what  is  its  nominative  in  this 
verse  of  Mr.  Conington's.  To  be 
sure  the  structure  is  a  little  scab- 
rous: [the  man]  laboured  («=  bela- 
boured, harassed,  done  up  with  la- 
bour) in  the  battle-field,  not  perfectly 
smooth,  easy,  fiuent,  and  plain  to  a 
child,  but  it  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
quite  as  smooth,  easy,  fiuent,  and 
plain  to  a  child,  as  either  of  its  fellow 
structures,  By  Fate  of  IHan  realm 
amerced,  and  Long  tossing  earth  and 
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ocean  o'er^  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
affords  a  sense  very  much  preferable 
to  that  afforded  by  the  rival  struc- 
ture [who]  laboured  too  in  batUe- 
fields  Striving^  and  therefore  I  not 
only  myself  adopt  this  structure  in 
preference  to  the  other,  but  warmly 
recommend  it  to  my  learned  col- 
leagues for  their  adoption  also/' 
'^ There  's  reason  in  what  the  author 
of  the  English  Grammar  says,  as 
there  always  is,*"  said  Bopp,  "and  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  him;  but 
there  *s  something  else  here,  which 
offends  me  as  much  as  or  even  more 
than  laboured."  "What  's  that?" 
cried  Zumpt;  **what  *s  that?"  cried 
Lindley  Murray;  "what  's  that?" 
criM  Priscian;  while  I,  relieved 
from  all  apprehension  for  Mr.  Con- 
ington,  who  was  already  out  of  both 
sight  and  hearing,  leaned  forward 
all  agog  and  listened  with  undivided 
and  increasing  attention:—"!  11  tell 
you,"  said  Bopp;  '^laboured  might 
pass,  if  it  were  not  for  JUld.  It  's 
Jield  does  the  mischief;  for  which  of 
the  whole  four  of  us,  being  told,  in 
one  and  the  same  breath,  of  la- 
bouring in  a  fie  Id,  and  of  striv- 
ing to  build  the  walls  of  a 
city,  does  not,  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct, identify  the  labouring  with 
the  striving,  and  figure  to  him- 
self the  city's  walls  a-building  up 
before  him  in  the  field?  Now  if  it 
is  so  with  us  demigods,  notwith- 
standing our  superior  education, 
penetration,  and  means  of  know- 
ledge, how  will  it  not  be  with  mortal 
men,  so  much  inferior  to  us  in  every 
one  of  these  respects?  how  will  it 
not  be  with  mortal  women,  for 
whose  still  less  enlarged  intellects 


this,  I  must  acknowledge,  most 
charming,  most  enticing,  most  cap- 
tivating little  lay,  this  "only  readable 
of  all  the  English  versions  of  the 
Aeneis",  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pressly designed  and  executed?  I 
shudder  to  think  of  it."  "Don't 
shudder,  Bopp,"  said  Zumpt  "Shud- 
dering does  no  good  to  any  one, 
least  of  all  to  the  shudderer.  t,  for 
my  part,  have  never  shuddered  since 
I  got  the  ferula  into  my  own  hand, 
and  out  of  my  master's.  Besides, 
what  is  there  to  shudder  at  in  that, 
certainly  no  less  true  than  graphic, 
picture  to  which  you  have  just  in- 
vited the  attention  of  your  col- 
leagues ?  Where 's  the  harm  if  ladies, 
or  even  gentlemen,  don't  understand 
one  word  in  twenty,  of  a  poem  they 
are  reading,  especially  if  it  be  a 
lay,  or  idyl,  or  ballad  ?  They  read 
the  poem  neither  for  the  sake  of 
picking  holes  in  it,  as  you  or  1 
would,  nor  for  the  sake  of  being 
made  wiser  or  better  by  it,  as  that 
redoubtable  Quixote  there  with  his 
vsNi-riDi'Vici  shield  would;  they 
read  it  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasurable  feelings  it  excites  in 
them.  Let  it  excite  those  feelings, 
and  their  object  is  gained;  it  is 
exactly  the  book  for  them,  the  best 
book  in  the  world  except  the  last 
they  read  in  the  same  manner.  The 
poet's  object  too  is  gained,  he  has 
succeeded  dele ctare,  edition  afler 
edition  of  his  book  is  called  for,  let 
who  will,  be  at  the  pains  prodesse." 
"Exactly  so,"  said  Bopp,  while 
Zumpt  paused  to  recover  breath; 
"populus  decipi  vult,  decipiatur," 
"That 's  not  it,  Bopp,"  said  Zumpt; 
"populus  delectari  vult,  delectetur. 
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People  don't  like  grammars  and 
accidences  and  prosodies;  have  got 
enough  of  them  at  school.  It  's 
stories,  they  like,  and  lays  and 
romances  and  idyls  and  songs  and 
hallads,  and  to  be  transported,  in 
thought,  not  back  to  the  desk  and 
the  form  and  the  task,  but 

'to  shallow  rivera,  to  whose  falU 
melodious  birds  sing  madrigals ; 
there  will  we  make  oar  peds  of  roses, 
and  a  thousand  fragrant  posies'.** 

"Then  Mr.  Conington's  is  the  very 
book  for  them,"  said  Murray.  "To 
be  sure,"  said  Zumpt;  **don't  you 
know  it 's  at  the  second  edition,  and 
a  third  coming?"  "I  wonder  will 
the  new  edition  show  any  signs  of 
the  lesson  he  has  got  today,"  siud 
Bopp,  drily.  "Do  you  take  him  for 
a  fool,  Bopp,"  said  Zumpt,  "or  think 
he  has  never  heard  the  proverb :  Het 
well  enough  alone'?  What  does  he 
want  more  than  edition  after  edi- 
tion, as  fast  as  they  can  come  out?" 
^But  which  of  his  readers,"  said 
Bopp,  "especially  of  his  lady  readers, 
will  be  able  to  understand  a  single 
strophe,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
one  we  have  just  been  examining? 
To  me  this  very  first  strophe  of  his 
presents  more  difficulties  than  an 
entire  chorus  of  the  Prometheus 
Vinctus."  "And  to  me  too,"  said 
Zumpt ;  "but  you  seem  to  forget  that 
it  's  not  you  and  I  and  Lindley 
Murray  and  Priscian  who  call  for 
the  editions,  but  the  people  who 
take  pleasure  in  the  poem,  the 
people  to  whom  the  poem  presents 
no  difficulties."  "The  people  to 
whom  the  poem  presents  no  difficul- 
ties, Zumpt!"  exclaimed  Bopp  in 
astonishment;   "who  are  they?    1 


would  like  to  see  some  of  them.  To 
me  it 's  all  difficulties;  every  word 
from  beginning  to  end,  difficulties." 
•'And  to  me  too,"  cried  out  together 
both  Lindley  and  Priscian.  And  to 
me  too,  thought  I  to  myself,  but 
said  nothing,  only  drew  nearer  and 
nearer.  "I  'd  tell  you  how  it  is," 
said  Zumpt,  "but  for  that  imper- 
tinent fellow  with  the  shield,  there, 
whom  Mr.  Conington's  cries  brought 
on  our  backs  a  while  ago.  He  's 
listening  to  every  word  we  say." 
"Never  mind  him,  Zumpt,"  said 
Bopp;  "he  is  one  of  ourselves,  as 
the  ladies  say  of  the  doctor."  "No, 
he  is  not,"  said  Lindley ;  "he  is  an 
interloper,  and  I  for  one  would  be 
easier  if  he  were  out  of  that:  'The 
Lord  preserve  me  from  my  petters'." 
"Let  him  stay,"  said  Priscian;  "he  's 
a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  '11 
be  accountable  for  anything  he  says 
or  does.  Go  on,  Zumpt.*'  So  I  was 
let  stay,  and  Zumpt  proceeded. 
"Well,  I  '11  tell  you  how  it  is.  Not 
one  of  us  grammarians  knows  how 
to  read  a  book.  The  first  thing 
any  one  of  us  does  when  he  takes 
up  a  book,  is  to  set  about  to  parse 
it,  to  make  out  the  grammar ;  if  he 
pays  any  attention  at  all  to  the 
sense,  it  is  only  as  a  help  to  making 
out  the  grammar.  New  this  is  a 
preposterous  way  of  reading  a  book, 
nothing  short  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  I  say,  the  reader 
of  a  book  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  grammar;  the  sense 
is  all  he  wants;  let  him  attend  to 
that  and  he  will  have  few  difficulties 
or  none."  "How  is  he  to  get  at  the 
sense,"  said  Priscian,  "except 
through  the  grammar?    Grammar 
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is  the  only  door;  a  narrow  one,  no 
donbt,  but  the  only  one.  Before  I 
allowed  one  of  my  Constantinople 
pupils  eyen  so  much  as  to  guess  at 
the  sense  of  any  one  of  Virgil's 
verses,  I  made  him  parse  twenty." 
*«To  be  sure,"  said  Zumpt,  *«for  they 
were  at  school,  learning  Latin.  The 
readers  of  Mr.  Conington*s  Aeneis, 
or  of  any  other  lay  or  idyl,  are  not 
at  school;  their  object  is  not  to 
learn  grammar  but  to  apply  the 
grammar  they  have  learned,  or,  if 
they  have  learned  none,  to  get  on, 
as  well  as  they  can,  without  it;  to 
be  amused,  pleased  and  delighted 
with  the  plot  and  the  images  and 
the  riiytimi  and  especially  with  the 
rhyme ;  if  there  are  errors,  to  con- 
done them;  if  there  are  difficulties, 
not  to  break  their  shins  on  them  but 
avoid  and  go  round  them;  and, 
above  all,  never  to  stop  or  hesitate 
or  inquire  or  look  about,  but  go 
smoothly  and  swimmingly  on  to  F 
for  figs,  J  for  jigs,  N  for  knuckle- 
bones, J  for  jackstones,  and  S  for 
stirabout  To  get  at  the  sense, 
Priscian,  and  that  through  the 
grammar !  It 's  not  at  the  sense  the 
reader  wants  to  get,  but  at  the  plea- 
sure. Let  him  get  the  pleasure,  and 
who  will,  take  both  sense  and  gram- 
mar. You  might  as  well  ask  a  man 
to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  his 
faith,  as  ask  him  to  examine  into 
either  the  sense  or  the  grammar  of 
his  romance.  He  begs  you  not  to 
disturb  him,  not  to  awake  him  out 
of  his  delicious  dream.  He  doesn't 
want  to  be  informed,  wants  only  to 
enjoy.  You  're  troublesome,  be  ofi" 
out  of  that."  "Othello's  occupa- 
tion 's  gone,  if  what  Zumpt  says 


be  true,"  sighed  Murray.  *'It  's  too 
true,"  said  Bopp ;  ^^he  more  gram- 
mar, the  less  pleasure ;  every  school- 
boy knows  that."  "In  the  whole 
range  of  literary  pleasures,"  conti- 
nued Zumpt,  growing  excited  with 
his  theme,  *Hhere  b  none  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  delight  with  which 
an  illiterate  man  reads  a  rhymed 
romance  the  thoughts  of  which  are 
sufficiently  like  his  own  to  be  mis- 
taken by  his  illiterate,  undiscerning, 
easily-imposed-on  mind,  for  his  own. 
In  case  the  author  is  of  reputation^ 
such  ignorant  reader,  flattered  to 
find  so  eminent  a  person  agreeing 
entirely  with  him  on  all  points^ 
begins  to  entertain  a  higher  opinion 
of  himself ;  if  he  has  a  good  memory^ 
revels  in  an  almost  perpetual  cita- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  striking 
verses;  if  he  has  a  full  purse,  buys 
the  book,  lays  it  on  his  drawing- 
room  table,  makes  presents  of  it  to 
his  friends,  and  is  continually  in- 
quiring after  the  newest  edition. 
In  the  opposite  case,  the  same  illite- 
rate  reader  wonders  how  it  is  pos- 
sible so  sweet,  so  touching,  so  na- 
tural, so  true  a  poet  is  so  littlo 
known,  inveighs  against  the  bad 
taste  and  want  of  discernment,  of 
the  times,  and  predicts  a  career  of 
glory  to  a  poet  who  requires  only 
to  be  known,  to  be  appreciated; 
a  prediction  which  seldom  fails  to 
fulfil  itself,  and  Hiawatha,  The 
Course  of  Time,  The  Idyls  of  the 
King,  and  Evangeline  rapidly  reach 
fifth  and  tenth  editions."  "I  'U  not 
throw  away  my  ferula  yet,  for  all 
that,  Zumpt,"  said  Murray.  "It  's 
no  doubt  very  pleasant  to  find  our 
thoughts  reflected  back  to  us  from 
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every  book  we  read,  and  I  know  no 
surer  or  speedier  way  of  becoming 
enamoured  both  of  one's  own  self 
and  one's  author;  neither  do  I  doubt 
that  most  of  the  favorite  authors. we 
hear  so  much  of,  are  authors  who 
have  been  read  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner you  have  so  vividly  pictured; 
nevertheless  I,  for  one,  will  never 
use  my  book  as  a  looking-glass 
wherein  to  contemplate  my  own 
face;  my  book  shall  be  to  me  a 
telescope  and  microscope,  where- 
with to  bring  into  view,  objects 
either  too  remote  or  too  minute  for 
my  unassisted  vision;  my  book  shall 
show  me  my  author's  thought,  not 
reflect  me  back  my  own.  For  this 
reason  my  author  shall  be  gramma- 
tical, it  being  grammar  alone  which 
enables  my  author  to  express  his 
thought,  grammar  alone  which 
enables  me  to  understand  it  I  will 
therefore  neither  throw  away  my 
ferula,  nor  read  such  books  as 
Mr.  Conington's."  "Bravo!  Lind- 
ley,''  said  Bopp.  **A  whiflf  of  that 
old,  sturdy,  quaker  spirit  which 
established  American  Indepen- 
dence, is  something  refreshing  in 
these  soapy,  idyllic  times;  re- 
freshing to  me,  I  mean,  for  as  to 
the  public,  we  are  only  wasting  our 
breath  on  them;  they  '11  take  their 
own  way  without  minding  what 
either  you  or  I  say.  Come  away, 
Lindley,  it  's  growing  late:  *Nox 
ruit,  Lindleie,  nos  flendo  ducimus 
boras'."  "I  wonder  how  Mr.  Con- 
ing ton  has  that?"  said  Priscian. 
"I  *11  tell  yon ,"  said  Lindley,  "first 
thanking  Bopp  for  his  compliment. 
Ko  one  knows  how  to  pay  compli- 
ments like  Bopp.  Mr.Coningtonsays: 


Atneas,  night  afproaehtt  f^ar: 
vhiU  ve  lament f  th*  hours  carter.** 

"Any  bad  grammar  there,  Lindley?" 
said  Zumpt.  "You  wouldn't  have 
both  bad  grammar  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  Virgil's  thought  in  the 
same  sentence,  would  you?"  said 
Priscian.  "Why  not?"  said  Bopp. 
"It  would  be  no  so  great  miracle  for 
Mr.  Conington.  Have  you  so  soon 
forgot  Long  tossing  earth  and  ocean 
o'er,  and  Much  laboured  too  in 
baUle-field.r  "For  myself,"  said 
Priscian,  "I  am  hardly  English 
scholar  enough  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  whether  there  is,  or  is  not, 
bad  grammar  in  the  couplet,  but 
it 's  plain  there  is  very  little  Virgil. 
Bdth  approaches  near  and  the  hours 
career  are  Mr.  Conington's."  "Com- 
pensations, I  suppose,  for  night 
falls  and  we  pass  the  hours," 
said  Bopp.  "I  must  say  I  approve 
of  that  principle  of  compensation, 
founded,  as  it  is,  on  the  broad,  firm 
basis  of  eternal^  immutable  justice: 
lustitia  fiat,  caelum  mat."  "Which 
you  know  means,  not,  let  justice  be 
done  and  the  sky  fall,  but,  let  jus- 
tice be  done  and  the  sky  approach 
near,"  said  Zumpt.  "Don't  be 
too  hard  on  Mr.  Conington,  Zumpt," 
said  Bopp.  "Perhaps  he  knew, 
what  you  don't  seem  to  know,  that 
whenever  Virgil's  Night  'ruit',  she 
is  always  rising,  and  whenever 
Virgil's  Night  falls,  it  is  just  day- 
break: 

'et  Um  noz  homida  cselo 
praecipiut,  tiuidentqae  eftdestift  sidera 
ftomnot* 

It 's  not  Mr.  Conington's  fault,  but 
his  rhyme's.  Put  the  saddle  on  the 
right     horse."      "Mr.    Conington's 
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rhyme's  fiault  is  Mr.  Conington's 
own  fault/'  said  Lindley  stoutly; 
*for  whose  is  the  rhyme  but  Mr, 
Ck>niDgtoii'8?  not  Virgil's,  I  'm  sure." 
'*No  matter  whose  fault  it  is,*'  said 
Priscian,  *4et  Zumpt  go  on;  we 
should  not  have  interrupted  him. 
Go  on,  Zumpt;  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  unseasonable  question;  go 
on."  "The  poet's  mission,"  con- 
tinued Zumpt,  ^4s  to  give,  the  rea- 
der's, to  take,  pleasure.  Both  mis- 
sions are  accomplished  every  time 
a  book  is  read  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end  with  pleasure.  What 
matter  if,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  thoughts  and  images  called  up 
in  the  reader's  mind  have  not  been 
those  which  the  author  intended  to 
call  up,  but  others  more  or  less 
dififerent,  others  which  in  the  read- 
er's mind  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  words  as  alone  to  be  called 
up  by  them?  The  reader,  unaware 
of  his  misconception,  goes  on  no 
less  pleased,  often  more  pleased, 
than  if  the  less  familiar,  stranger 
thoughts  and  images  intended  by  the 
author,  had  been  evoked,  finds  no 
hitch,  and  all  goes  smooth  and  easy 
until  we,  spoil-sport  grammarians, 
come  in  between  with  our  apple  of 
discord;  we  grammarians,  whose 
pleasure  is  less  to  learn  and  know, 
than  to  show  how  little  others  have 
learned  or  know;  we  grammarians, 
who  search  for  warts  and  pimples 
with  magnifiers,  and  for  dimples 
with  diminishers;  we  grammarians, 
who  neither  use  the  manger  our- 
selves nor  let  the  horse  use  it."  "I 
did  not  expect  to  hear  that  from 
you,  Zumpt,"  said  Bopp.  "It 's  an 
ill  bird  'files  its  own  nest."  "Zumpt 's 


not  serious,"  said  Lindley.  "No 
one  knows  better  than  Zumpt  that 
it  's  not  grammar  is  in  fault;  that 
it  's  not  with  grammar  we  are  to 
fall  out,  but  with  Mr.  Conington 
whose  grammar  is  bad."  "Right, 
Lindley,"  said  Bopp;  *the  fault  's 
not  in  grammar,  but  in  the  gram- 
mar, in  Mr.  Ck>nington's  grammar, 
which  is  indeed,  as  we  're  all  agreed, 
execrable.  But  we  must  never  forget 
the  cause  of  this  most  execrable, 
most  abominable  —  I  can  never  get 
a  bad  enough  name  for  it  —  this 
^monstrum  -  horrendum  -  informe  -  in- 
gens  -  cui  -  lumen  -  ademptum'  gram- 
mar of  Mr.  Conington's,  his  octo- 
syllabic rhyme."  "And  whose  fault 
but  Mr.  Conington's  own,  is  Mr. 
Conington's  octosyllabic  rhyme?" 
said  Lindley,  warmly.  "Drunken- 
ness is  an  aggravation  of,  not  an 
excuse  for,  the  outrages  of  the 
drunkard;  rhyme  is  an  aggravation 
of,  not  an  excuse  for,  the  outrages 
of  the  rhymester.  Rhyme!  the 
monkish  invention  which  forces  you 
to  say  what  you  ought  not  to  say, 
what  you  do  not  intend  to  say,  aye, 
what  you  neither  think  nor  believe. 
Faugh!  I  hate  both  rhyme  and 
rhymesters.  I  am  ashamed  of  Mr. 
Conington,  that  he  stooped  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  I  expected 
better  of  him,  better  of  the  erudite 
professor  and  commentator,  better 
of  the  University  of  Oxford."  "That 
's  all  very  fine  talk,  very  virtuous 
indignation,  Lindley,"  said  Zumpt, 
"but  there  are  few  Herculeses  now- 
a-days,  to  prefer  the  toilsome  road 
to  the  pleasant.  Mr.  Conin^on's 
octosyllabics  shine  bright  on  the 
drawing  room  table ;  Surrey's  and 
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Milton's  heroics  gather  dust  on  the 
shelf.  ^Marmion\  said  Mr.  Conington 
to  himself  before  he  sat  down  to 
translate  the  Aeneis,  ^has  been  read 
by  multitudes  who  would  find  the 
perusal  of  the  Paradise  Lost  too 
severe  an  undertaking',  and,  when 
he  had  finished  his  work,  stereotyped 
the  reflection  in  his  preface,  lest  any^ 
one  should  mistake  his  motive  for 
caricaturing  the  Aeneis,  lest  any 
one  should  accuse  him  of  holding 
the  opinion  that  the  Aeneis  were 
better  represented  in  octosyllabic 
rhyine  than  in  heroics.  You  're  quite 
too  one-sided,  Lindley ;  all  for  Virgil, 
and  nothing  at  all  for  the  reader. 
You  forget  there  are  two  parties  in 
court.  The  reader  begs  a  little  of  your 
attention.  Besides,  the  reader's  is  a 
living  interest,  Virgil's  a  dead  one. 
Do  take  the  reader  a  little  into 
account,  be  it  ever  so  little.  You 
surely  wouldn't  inflict  on  him  all  Vir- 
gil's repetitions ,  wouldn't  make  him 
go  through  Which  man  if  the 
fates  preserve  alive,  if  he 
feed  on  the  ethereal  efflu- 
ence, if  he  do  not  yet  lie  down 
in  the  cruel  shades,  when  the 
whole  pith  and  essence  of  the  rig- 
marole might  be  put,  and  has  been — 
and,  as  1  think,  most  judiciously 
—  put,  by  Mr.  Conington,  into  a 
nutshell: 

•/  he  still  looks  upon  the  sttn^ 
no  tptctre  yet'* 

"Virgil's  rigmarole!  Zumpt,"  said 
Priscian;  "Virgil's  rigmarole  put 
into  a  nutshell  by  Mr  Conington, 
judiciously  put  into  a  nutshell! 
That  is  the  last  reproach  I  ever 
expected  to  hear  of  Virgil,  the  last 


praise  I  ever"  expected  to  hear  of 
Mr.  Conington.  Why,  it  is  Virgil's 
brevity  makes  him  so  diflicult  to  be 
either  understood  or  translated;  it 
is  of  Virgil's  brevity  Mr.  Conington 
himself  so  feelingly  complains:  'Not 
the  least  of  the  evils  of  the  measure 
I  have  chosen,  is  a  tendency  to 
diffuseness:  and,  in  translating  one 
of  the  least  diffuse  of  poets ,  such 
a  tendency  requires  a  strong  remedy. 
Accordingly,  the  dut>'  of  conciseness 
has  always  been  present  to  my  mind." 
"Exactly  so,  Priscian",  replied  Zumpt; 
"Mr.  Conington's  measure  being  so 
diffuse,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
keeping  the  translation  within  limits, 
of  preventing  it  from  looking,  when 
placed  beside  the  original,  pretty 
much  as  an  ox  looks  standing  beside 
a  frog,  except  by  lopping -off"  — 
"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  interrupted  Priscian, 
"except  by  lopping-off  the  limbs  of 
the  frog  to  bring  him  down  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  ox.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Virgil's  rigmarole  judiciously  put 
into  a  nutshell!"  "Take  care  you  're 
not  premature  with  your  laugh, 
Priscian,"  said  Bopp.  "How  do  we 
know  but  this  lopping-off  here 
may  be  compensated,  and  more  than 
compensated,  elsewhere,  by  graft- 
ing-on?  How  do  we  know  but  it 
may  have  been  precisely  this  omis- 
sion which  made  room  for  the  inser- 
tion of  that  exquisite  original  figure 
into  the  third  Book : 

'tis  sweet  to /eel 
/ate*s  book  is  closed  and  under  seal. 
for  ta,  alas  I  that  volume  st4m 
has  many  another  page  to  turn.  ? 

Persuaded ,  as  we  all  are ,  of 
Mr.  Conington's  inexorable  justice, 
knowing,  as  we  all  do,  how  rigidly  he 
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adheres  to  his  self-imposed  principle 
of  compensation,  why  should  vre 
hesitate  to  accept  an  entire  original 
chapter  about  fate's  book,  as  pay- 
ment, with  interest,  for  any  omission 
of  fate,  any  squeezing  into  a  nutshell, 
any  lopping-off  of  frog's  legs  there 
may  be  here?"  "I  will  accept  no 
compensation,  no  interest,"  said 
Lindley.  "Virgil's  corpus  must  be 
respected ,  must  be  kept  illaesum  et 
inviolabile.  That  is  my  sine-qua- 
non.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  a 
compromise  with  a  man  who  had 
struck  his  father  or  robbed  his  client, 
as  with  a  man  who  had  violated  the 
corpus  of  Virgil."  *'And  I  too",  said 
Priscian:  *'Qui  corpus  Virgilii  viola- 
verit,  sacer  esto.  We  have  had 
enough  of  Tuccas  and  Variuses, 
enough  of  Peerlkamps  and  Gruppes. 
We  must  have  no  more  Ronsards, 
no  more  Franciades,  no  more  idyllic 
Aeneids,  no  more  translators  of 
Virgil  touring  with  Dr.  Syntax  in 
search  of  the  picturesque."  "Nor 
any  more  bloody  dukes  of  Alba 
among  Aeneas's  descendants,  1  hqpe, 
said  Lindley.  "No  fear  of  that," 
said  Bopp.  **The  ancient  sire$  of 
Alba^a  blood  are  far  enough  off  from 
the  bloody  duke.  Fair  play  for  Mr. 
Conington\  however  little  fair  play 
Mr.  Conington  shows  Virgil."  "You 
forget,  Bopp",  replied  Lindley,  "that 
the  octosyllabic  Aeneis  is  neither 
for  you  nor  Zumpt  nor  Priscian  nor 
even  for  me ,  but  for  the  drawing- 
room  table',  for  the  unlettered,  for 
the  wholly  ignorant  in  such  matters. 
Now  where  in  that  large  class  of 
readers  is  there  one,  who  has  any 
image  of  Alba  Longa,  the  Latian 
city,  in  his  mind,  ready  to  be  called 


up  by  these  words  of  Mr.  Coning- 
ton s?"  "Let  whoever  has  not,  go 
to  his  gazetteer,"  said  Bopp.  "It 's 
not  to  his  gazetteer,  but  to  his  bio- 
graphical dictionary,  the  words  send 
him,"  said  Lindley.  "The  words  are: 

thtnct  come  the  hardy  Latin  brood, 
the  ancient  sires  of  Alba's  blood. 

Now  hardy  Latin  brood,  ancient 
sires  J  and  Alba's  blood,  being  all 
suggestive,  not  of  places  but  persons, 
the  illiterate  reader  who  has  any 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  first 
impression,  that  the  bloody  duke  of 
Alba  of  whom  he  has  so  often  heard, 
is  meant,  goes  to  his  biographical 
dictionary  to  inquire  who  this  Alba 
of  Virgil's  was,  and  findmg  no  Alba 
there  except  the  bloody  duke  of  that 
name,  has  his  first  impression  con- 
firmed, and  hastens  on,  expecting 
soon  to  hear  more,  either  of  the 
bloody  duke  himself,  or  of  his  sires, 
or  of  the  sires  of  his  blood."  "Exactly 
so,"  said  Zumpt,  "and  what  harm,  or 
why  not?  The  phantom  affords  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  reality,  nay 
more,  being  both  more  lively  and 
less  strange,  the  reader  is  satisfied, 
and  the  translator  saved  trouble  and 
perhaps  blame."  "The  reader  has 
my  hearty  congratulations,"  said 
Bopp,  gravely: 

'*whor6  ignorance  is  bllu,  'tig  folly  to  be  wise." 

"I  don't  know  which  is  most  to  be 
congratulated,"  said  Zumpt,  "the 
reader  who  is  made  so  happy,  or  the 
translator  who  puts  on  the  victor  s  . 
crown  without  having  experienced 
either  the  fatigue  or  the  sweat  or  the 
dust,  of  the  circus."  "More  to  be 
congratulated  than  either,"  said 
Priscian,  "is  Virgil  himself,  to  whose 
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glory  of  having  predicted  Christ  in 
his  Pollio  is  now  to  be  added  the 
new  wreath  of  having  predicted  the 
bloody  duke  of  Alba  in  the  exordium 
of  his  Aeneis.  *Sed  tamen  amoto 
quaeramus  seria  ludo/  I  greatly 
fear,  this  bloody  duke  of  Alba  will 
ruin  Mr.  Conington's  book."  "Just 
the  contrary,"  said  Zumpt,  "he  will 
recommend  it.  While  the  well  in- 
formed go  round  the  pitfall  smiling, 
the  ill-informed,  quae  maxima  turba 
est,  will  lose  themselves  with  pleasure 
in  the  delicious  bottom."  "Let  the' 
maxima  turba  take  care  of  them- 
selves," said  Priscian;  it's  not  for 
them  I  am  concerned,  but  for  the 
pauci,  the  well  informed,  amongst 
whom  give  me  leave  to  class  you,  my 
respected  colleagues,  as  well  as  my- 
self. Of.  our  falling  into  the  pitfall 
there  is  indeed  as  little  danger,  as 
there  is  of  our  losing  ourselves  in 
the  delicious  bottom;  but  we  are  not 
at  all  unlikely  to  stand,  like  so  many 
perplexed  sheep,  on  the  brink,  and 
say  to  each  other  as  I  say  to  you 
now:  fair  and  softly;  like  as  this  is 
to  the  duke  of  Alba's  blood,  it  is  not 
the  duke  of  Alba's  blood  at  all  -^ 
nimium  ne  crede  colori  —  it  is  Longa 
Alba's  blood:  and  then  to  ask  each 
other  as  I  ask  you  now:  what  is 
Longa  Alba's  blood?"  "What  is 
Longa  Alba's  blood?"  said  Bopp, 
repeating  the  question.  "Yes,"  said 
Priscian,  "what  is  Longa  Alba's 
blood?  I  wait  for  information." 
There  was  a  long  pause.  "Longa 
Alba's  blood  is  the  blood  of  Longa 
Alba,"  said  Lindley  at  last,  confi- 
dently. "It  is,"  said  Bopp;  "there  is 
no  doubt  of  it."  *  Agreed",  said 
Zumpt;  "all  agreed,"  said  Priscian; 


"now  what  's  the  blood  of  Longa 
Alba?"  Another  long  pause.  "Does 
Virgil  say  nothing  about  it?"  said 
Lindley.  "Not  one  word,"  said  Pris- 
cian; "I  wonder  where  Mr.  Conington 
got  it."  "Of  course  in  Marmion," 
said  Zumpt: 

<»«De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo'd 
Clara  de  Clare  of  Gloiter'i  blood\^* 

"It  's  a  wise  son  knows  his  own  fa- 
ther," said  Lindley ,  "but  if  there  's 
any  virtue  in  likeness, 

the  ancitnt  sires  qf  Albans  bloody 

is  certainly  a  much  nearer  relative  of 

'Clara  de  Clare  of  Gloster^s  blood' 
than  of  ALBANIQUE  PATRE6."   "Zumpt  's 

quite  right,"  said  Bopp;  "he  was 
thinking  more  of  Clara  de  Clare  than 

of  ALBANIQUE  PATBES,  whcn  hc  waS 

inditing 

the  ancient  sires  of  Albans  blood/' 

"What  wonder  if  he  was,"  said  Lind- 
ley, **or  that  the  same  jade  got  be- 
tween him  and  his  albanique  patres, 
that  got  between  the  dying  Marmion 
and  his? 

*tbe  monk,  witb  anavailing  cares 
exbaasted  $11  the  Charcb's  prayeri. 
ever,  be  said,  tbat,  doie  and  near, 
a  lady'i  voice  was  in  bli  e|tr, 
and  tbat  tbe  priest  be  coald  not  bear.^ 

what  wonder?    I  say, 

*for  ne*er, 
be  did  by  Mary  swear, 
a  form  so  witebing  fair 
as  Clara's  of  de  Clare, 
In  work-day  world  was  seen ; 
some  love-lorn  fay  sbe  migbt  bave  been, 
or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bonnd  qaeen.*^ 

Thank  you,  Zumpt,  for  a  clue  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  lead  us  to  the 
meaning  of  Alba's  blood;  we  might 
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have  looked  long  in  Virgil  for  one." 
"What  way  does  the  clue  go,  Lind- 
ley?"  said  Priscian;  **take  care  you 
don't  break  it."  '*No  fear,"  said  Lind- 
ley,  "it  *8  not  so  slender. 

"Clar*  de  Clare  of  Gloiter'c  blood* 

means  Clara  de  Clare  who  had 
Gloster's  blood  in  her  veins,  so 

the  ancient  sire*  of  Alba*s  blood 

means  the  ancient  sires  who  had 
Alba's  blood  in  their  veins."  "I'm 
not  so  sure,"  said  Priscian.  "Clara 
de  Clare  might  have  some  of  Gloster's 
blood  in  her  veins,  Gloster  having 
been  a  man  and  her  ancestor,  but  I 
find  some  difficulty  in  the  ancient 
sires'  having  any  of  Alba's  blood  in 
their  veins,  Alba  being,  as  we  have 
already  seen  and  are  all  agreed,  not 
a  man,  not  the  Duke  of  Alba,  but 
Alba  Longa,  the  Latian  city.  I  fear 
there's  little  good  in  your  clue.  I 
cannot  digest  blood  of  a  city." 
"It  'i  a  pity  he  did  not  keep  to  \irgi\ 
and  Alban,"  said  Bopp,  "when  he 
might  80  easily.  There  is  no  excuse 
either  of  rhyme  or  rhythm  for  Alba's. 
He  had  the  very  word  Alban  put 
into  his  mouth,  and  would  not  take 
it;  nothing  would  do  himbut.^/6a'«." 
"One  would  be  almost  tempted  to 
think,"  said  Priscian,  **that  he  rejec- 
ted the  right  word  because  it  was 
the  right  word  and  Virgil's  own,  and 
adopted  the  wrong  word  because  it 
was  the  wrong  word  and  so  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott's."  "An  old  trick 
of  his,"  said  Zumpt,  "which  if  we 
are  not  well  up  to,  we  may  some- 
times mistake  the  happy  intro- 
duction of  some  unknown  or  unno- 
ticed gem  of  a  great  master,  for 
a  n  awkward  blunder  of  the  intro- 


ducer ,  as  ii)  the  case  before  us ,  or 
even  for  arrant  nonsense ,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sheer  descent  upwards 
of  the  tower  on  the  top  of  Priam's 
palace : 

tcitk  sheer  descent  a  turret  high 
rose  from  the  roof  into  the  skjf^ 

where  nothing,  not  even  Virgil's  own 
*in  praecipiti',  can  save  the  reader  to 
whose  rescue  does  not  come  on  the 
instant: 

'bat  from  the  eaatem  battlement 
a  turret  had  made  cheer  doMont 
and,  down  in  recent  rain  rent, 
in  the  mid  torrent  lay.' 

"I  think  almost  worse  of  him  for 
blood  than  for  Alba's^''  said  Lindley. 
^'Alba's  is  at  least  like  Alban ,  and 
Alban  is  Virgil's  own  word,  h\xi  blood 
is  entirely  Mr.  Conington's  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott's ;  not  one  trace  of  it  in 
Virgil."  "On  the  contrary,"  said 
Bopp,  "I  excuse  bloody  which  though 
not  in  Virgil,  is  required  both  by 
the  rh3rthm  and  the  rhyme,  while 
Alba'$  is  required  by  neither.  He 
might  perhaps  have  found  a  word 
which  would  have  chimed-in  better 
than  bloody  but  hardly  a  word  fitter 
for  him  to  introduce  suo  Marte,  where 
the  subject  was  genealogy.  In 
respect  of  the  sense,  blood  was  far 
and  away  to  be  preferred  to  wooed, 
or  stewed,  or  chewed,  or  spew- 
ed, or  mewed,  or  crude,  or 
lewd,  or  feud,  or  any  other  more 
perfect  chime  for  brood  which  he 
could  easily  have  found."  "Let  us 
excuse  both,"  said  Zumpt  ;"humannm 
est  errare,  divinum  est  errores  con- 
donare;  and  which  of  us  is  so  iron- 
hearted  as  not  to  feel  for  a  man 
pressed  by  the  hard,  double -fist- 
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ed  Necessity  of  octosyllabic  and 
rhyme, 

*uanc  dextra  ingeminjuii  ictus,  nunc  ilia 
■inittra'." 

*'Ue  deserved  all  the  pommeling  he 
got,  and  more,"  said  Lindley,  "for 
going  into  the  way  of  that  hard, 
double-fisted  Necessity  at  all.  He 
might  have  known  how  she  would 
treat  him,  how  she  treats  all  who 
come  near  her  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  her."  "You  don't  know  how 
sweet,  how  enticing,  how  siren  a 
song  she  sings,  Lindley,"  said  Zumpt, 
**or  you  would  not  say  that"  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  Zumpt,  1  know  very 
well,"  replied  Lindley,  "and  in  its 
proper  place  I  have  many  a  time 
listened  to  it  with  pleasure.  Mr. 
Conington  too  was  free  to  listen  to  it, 
and  even  to  sing  it  himself  if  he 
pleased,  and  chorus  away^  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Clan- Alpine's 
boatmen,  but  he  was  not  free  to  set 
Virgil  a-chorusing  with  them : 

wff  tkanght  them  to  Mpetn<Me /Umn, 
and  re$cued  Troy/org*U  to  groan, 
widt  ttand  the  gates',:  what  jog  to  go 

tht  Dorian  camp  to  aft, 
tht  land  disburtkened  o/  the  Joe, 
Roderigh  Vleh  Alpine,  ho !  iro ! 

tkt  short /rom  vttttls  fret. 

It  does  not  come  Well  out  of  Roman 
lips;  least  of  all,  well  out  of  Virgil's. 
What!  Virgil,  who  sang  even  bucolic 
in  hexameter,  to  sing  epic  in  octo- 
syllabic rhyme!  Fie!  ^e\  It  is 
Henry  the  Eighth  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe to  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a 
lute."  "You  are  quite  too  severe  on 
poor  Mr.  Conington,"  saJd  Zumpt. 
"One  would  think  you  had  some 
spite  at  him.  Did  he  ever  offend 
you?"     "Never,"  replied  Lindley, 


"except  by  this  one  act."  '**This  act 
has  offended  us  all,"  said  Zumpt; 
**but  remember:  "Let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath."  "The  sun 
shall  not  only  go  down  on  my  wrath, 
but  rise  on  it  too,"  said  Lindley,  "if 
it  rises  on  me."  "Bravo!  again, 
Lindley,"  said  Bopp;  "if  you're  not 
an  Englishman,  you're  worthy  to  be 
one.  Blow  the  rebels  from  the  can- 
non's mouth."  and  he  clapped  Lind- 
ley on  the  shoulder  until  the  blood 
mounted  into,  and  animated,  the 
features  of  the  honest  American. 
"Mercy 's  twice  blessed,"  said  Zumpt, 
"and  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain 
from  heaven."  "Aifd  more  than  that," 
said  Priscian,  "Mr.  Conington 's  clear 
off.  But  what  *s  this  he  has  left  be- 
hind him?"  and,  stooping  down,  he 
took  up  a  piece  of  paper ,  soiled  and 
crumpled  as  if  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
had  marched  over  it.  "What  is  it?" 
said  Bopp.  "Let  me  see  it,"  said 
Zumpt,  taking  it  out  of  Priscian's 
hand.  "There 's  writing  on  it.  There, 
do  you  read  it,  Lindley."  "Heroics!" 
said  Lindley,  after  conning  it  for  a 
few  moments :  "by  the  ghost  of  Mil- 
ton, heroics !"  "Can  you  make  them 
out,  Lindley?"  said  Bopp.  "I  'm 
longing  for  a  draught  of  something, 
no  matter  what,  to  iput  the  taste  of 
that  treacly  emulsion,  that  mawkish 
colostrum  we  have  been  swallowing 
all  morning,  out  of  my  mouth."  "Head 
them  out,  Lindley,"  said  Priscian: 
"You  don't  intend  to  keep  them  all 
to  yourself,  do  you?"  But  Lindley 
read  on,  never  lifting  his  eyes  off  the 
paper,  nor  seeming  to  hear  a  word 
that  was  said  to  him.  "I  say,  Lindley," 
shouted  Bopp,  "what  are  you  dream- 
ing  about?    you   seem   to   forget 
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there's  any  one  here  but  yourself/* 
'^Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  lived  to 
see  this  day!"  said  Lindley,  walking 
slowly  on,  with  the  paper  in  his 
hand  and  without  taking  notice  of 
any  one;  *'I  'm  now  content  to  die 
whenever  it  pleases  heaven  to  take 
me.  Nunc  dimittis.''  ^The  man  is 
mad,""  said  Priscian.  "Halloo,  Lind- 
ley!  where  are  you  going?  give  me 
that  paper,"  cried  Bopp,  following, 
and  taking  the  paper  outof  Lindley's 
hand,  and  beginning  to  read : 

I,  the  Mune  I,  who  on  Pandean  terse 

tnned  once  the  I*y,  and,  issuing  from  the 

woods, 
pressed  the  near  arable  into  the  clown*s 
covetoas  senrice,  and  my  work  pleased  well 
the  affricoltarist  ~bat  now  I  sing 
bristling  arms  martial  and  the  man  whom 

fate 
brought  from  the  Trojan  border  refogee 
primiJ  to  Italy's  Lavinian  shore ; 
the  man  so  tossed  about  on  land  and  sea 
by  might  of  heaven ,  and  made  to  feel  war's 

woes 
—  all  on  aecount  of  vixen  Juno's  wrath 
retentive  memoiied  —  while  he  built  his  city 
and  into  Latium  introduced  his  Gods ; 
germ  of  the  Latin  race  and  Alban  sires, 
and  haughty>towering,  castellated  Rome. 

"That  is  more  Virgilian,"  continued 
Bopp,  handing  Zumpt  the  paper, 
'than  anything  ever  yet  thrilled,  or 
ever  will  thrill,  from  that 

'harp  of  the  north  that  mouldering  long  had 

hung 
on  the  wych  elm  that  shades  Saint  Pillan*s 

spring'." 

^'Whoever  has  done  this,"  said  Lind- 
ley,  "has  performed  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  was  ever  the  composi- 
tion of  the  original  verses."  "Cer- 
tainly," said  Bopp;  **the  author 
takes  his  ease;  writes  what  he 
likes,  and  as  he  likes;  if  one  word, 


or  one  thought,  displeases  him,  sends 
it  away  and  takes  another  instead; 
but  the  unfortunate  translator,  bound 
down  with  a  chain  of  iron  to  the 
author's  words  and  thoughts,  must 
take  what  he  gets — bad,  good,  or  in- 
different—transplant it  to  a  foreign 
soil  and  climate,  and  make  it  grow 
and  flourish  there  as  if  it  were  at 
home: 

'hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.  pauci,  quos  aequus 

amavit 
lupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  aethera  virtus, 
dis  geniti  potuere.' 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  this  heroic 
translator  has  done,  taken  Virgirs 
words  and  thoughts  and  handled 
them  as  if  they  were  his  own,  made 
them  sound  in  his  English  mouth  as 
well  as  ever  they  sounded  in  VirgiFs 
Roman,  persuaded  you  that  it  is  Vir- 
gil you  hear  speaking,  palmed  nothing 
on  Virgil,  spirited  away  nothing  from 
Virgil,  presented  Virgil  not  in  a  do- 
mino, but  in  his  own  Roman  tunic  and 
toga,  to  England.  Which  of  us  all,  with- 
out an  Aladdin's  lamp  in  his  hand,  or 
a  Fortunatus*s  cap  on  his  head,  could 
have  done  it?  All  Virgil,  and  nothing 
but  Virgil ;  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  No  guillo- 
tining of  the  Aeneis,  no  chopping  off 
of  the  head  at  the  fourth  vertebra; 
no  Arms  and  the  man  I  ting  who 
first;  no  By  fate  of  lUan  realm 
amerced;  no  Long  tossing  earth 
and  ocean  o'er;  no  to  sate  Fell  Juno's 
unforgeUing  hate;  no  Much  laboured 
too  in  battle-field.  Striving  his  city's 
walls  to  build;  no  hardy  Latin  brood; 
no  ancieiH  sires  of  Albas  blood;  no 
romantic  octosyllabic;  no  rhyme 
whether  couplet,  triplet  or  alternate; 
no  strophe;  no  anything  but  plain. 
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unpretentious,  unsophisticated  £n|j^ 
lish  heroic.  The  feat  has  been  achiev- 
ed, the  Virgilian  longitude  found  at 
last  Long  life  to  him ,  whoever  he 
be,  the  author  of  this  translation." 
"Sir  John  FalstafiTs  translation  of 
Ford*s  wife  was  nothing  to  it,  eh 
Bopp?"  said  Zumpt,  jocosely:  "Stu- 
died her  well  and  translated  her 
weir— "Have  a  care,  Zumpt,"  cried 
Bopp,  "Pistol's  pistol  's  leveled 
askew,  and  if  it  goes  off,  it  's  Mr. 
Conington  will  be  shot,  not  the  heroic 
translator.  The  corruption,  the  se- 
duction, the  translation  out  of  honesty 
into  £nglish— and  bad  English  too — 
are  )dl  Mr.  Conington's,  not  our  new 
acquaintance's,  who,  whoever  he  be, 
has  translated  Ford's  wife,  as  an 
honest,  virtuous  woman  deserves  to 
be  translated,  honestly  and  virtuous- 
ly into  honest,  virtuous  English." 
"I  shrewdly  suspect,"  said  Zumpt,  "if 
Mr.  Coniogton  be  shot ,  the  heroic 
translator  will  be  shot  too,  and  yet 
not  two  birds  be  knocked  down  with 
the  one  stone  either."  "No  fear  of 
that,  Zumpt,"  said  Bopp.  "Epic  fruit 
doesn't  readily  grow  on  romantic 
bushes."  "Nor  so  very  unreadily 
either,"  said  Zumpt,  "if  Paradise 
Lost  grew  on  a  bush  which  was  ro- 
mantic enough  while  in  the  nursery 
to  produce  Comus,  and  if  a  certain 
other  bush,  with  which  we  are  all 
very  well  acquainted,  produced  both 
*Tityre  tu  patulae ,'  and  Illk  boo  qui 
QuoaoAM."  **But  neither  Virgil  nor 
Milton  ever  travestied  epic,  ever 
turned  epic  into  romance,"  said  Bopp. 
"No  matter,"  said  Priscian,  "I  advise 
you  to  give  up,  seeing  the  bush 
itself  is  a^inst  you,  and  tells  you  in 
plain  terms  how  clever  it  is  at  turn- 


ing: Ille  ego  qui  quomdam."  "You 
may  as  well  give  up  with  a  good 
grace,  Bopp,"  said  Zumpt;  "you  have 
not  a  foot  to  stand  on.  Look  at  the 
handwriting;  Mr.  Conington's  all  the 
world  over;  Mr.  Conington's  /,  Mr. 
Conington's  the,  Mr.  Conington's 
same.  Peas  were  never  liker,  than 
these  three  words  and  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's." "And  I  picked  up  the  paper," 
said  Priscian,  "exactly  where  Mr. 
Conington  was  standing,  when  that 
impudent  fellow,  there,  with  the 
shield,  came  between  us  and  him. 
Give  up,  Bopp."  "I  do  give  up," 
said  Bopp : 

^ « <cedo  eqaidem,  nee,  Zumpti,  tibi  comes  ire 
recuao.' 

The  verses  are  Mr.  Conington's,  and 
cover,  like  charity,  a  multitude  of 
sins."  "It 's  all  as  it  should  be,"  said 
Priscian,  "and  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion;  lay,  first,  and  epic 
after: 

*Tityre,   rura  priaa,'  sed  post  canUbimus 
anna\" 

"I  add  my  calculus ,"  said  Lindley, 
relaxing  a  little  from  his  severity 
and  harking -in  with  the  general 
sophos: 

*his  prentice  ban'  he  tried  on  man, 
and  then  be  made  the  lasses,  O !' 

Long  live  Mr.  Conington  and  bring 
to  a  conclusion  as  happy  as  the 
beginning,  his  Aeneis  in  English 
heroic."  So  said,  and  hats  doffed, 
they  walked  off,  each  his  own  separate 
way ,  leaving  me  there  to  pickup, 
and  treasure  in  my  pocket,  the  piece 
of  paper  they  had  thrown  away,  and 
meditate  at  leisure  in  my  easy  chair 
on  the  strange  vision  I  had  just  seen 
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'*qaa  se 
plena  per  insertai  fundebat  laaa  fenestras." 
So  full  was  I  of  it,  that,  while  strip- 
ping for  bed ,  I  continued  to  see  be- 
fore me,  less  clearly  than  in  the  vi- 
sion, but  still  clearly  and  unmistake- 
ably,  the  four  demigods  with  their 
ferulas,  filleted  hair,  knit  brows,  and 
severe,  classic  features.  Two  or  three 
times  I  put  on,  and  as  often  took  off, 
my  nightcap,  and  when  I  lay  down 
at  last,  it  was  my  venividivioi 
shield  1  had  under  my  head,  not  my 
pillow;  octosyllabic  rhymes,  with 
less  either  of  sense  or  grammar  than 
even  Mr.  Conington's,  kept  chiming 
in  my  ears  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  and  just  as  I  went  to  sleep 
and  began  to  forget  myself,  had 
taken  somewhat  of  the  following 
form:* 

I  do  not  like  yon,  Juno  fell; 

the  reason  why,  I  know  full  well  > 

Juno  's  vixen  and  not  fell. 


as  Mr.  Conington  knows  well 
*     and  will,  If  you  ask  him,  tell. 
I  do  not  like  you,  Juno  fell. 

I  do  not  like  you,  Juno  fell ; 
the  reason  why,  I  know  full  well : 
saeva  's  vixen  and  not  fell, 
as  Mr.  Conington  knows  well 
and  will,  If  you  ask  him,  tell. 
I  do  not  like  yon,  Jnno  fell ; 
why  should  1  like  you,  Juno  fell  ? 
vixen  Jnno  I  like  well ; 
you  I  don't  like,  Juno  fell. 

Vixen  Juno,  is  it  well 

Mr.  Oonlngton  should  tell 

of  Aeneas  made  to  sate 

fell  Juno's  nnforgetting  bate, 

seeing  It  wasn't  her  hate  at  all. 

but  your  anger  did  it  all, 

and — when  at  last  he  onward  bore, 

and  landed  on  Lavinlum's  shore  :— 

long  tossing  earth  and  ocean  o*er,— 

made  him  much  dig  in  battle-field, 

striving  his  eity's  walls  to  build. 

and  give  bis  Oods  that  homo, 
whence  come  the  hardy  I^tin  brood, 
the  ancient  dukes  of  Alba's  blood. 

and  lofty- rampired  Rome? 
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1—15. 

ILLB  —  IRAE 


The  proem,  preface  or  argument  of  the  poem— the  prelude,  as  it 
were,  of  the  song — consisting  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first, 
iLLE  EGO — AORicoLis,  iutroduccs  the  author  himself,  the  second, 
AT  NUNC— ROMAB,  introduccs  the  poem  and  specifies  of  what  the 
poem  treats,  while  the  third,  musa— ibae,  invokes  the  Muse.  The 
poem  proper,  or  actual  story,  commences  only  with  urbs  anti- 

QUA  FUIT.  • 


1(a). 

ILLE    EOO 


The  proof  which  the  first  two  words  of  the  Aeneis  aflford  of  the 
obscurity,  to  us  modems  at  least,  not  merely  of  VirgiFs  style, 
but  of  the  Latin  language  itself,  is  startling,  almost  sufficient  to 
deter  from  the  study  both  of  Virgil  and  Latin.  Of  these  two 
words  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  different  interpretations 
involving  as  many  different  structures. 

The  first  is  that  of  those  commentators  who  insist  that  ills 
and  EGO  are  the  nominatives,  one  before  and  the  other  after,  of 
the  verb  sum  subauditum,  and  that  the  sense  is:  I  am  he  who, 
i.  e.  lam  the  man,  who:  "ego  ille  [sum],"  Ruaeus.  'Will  man  aber 
wirklich  dem  satze  eine  form  geben,  so  muss  man  zu  ille  ego  sup- 
pliren  s  u  m,"  Supfle.  To  this,  the  most  generally  received  interpre- 
tation, I  object,  first,  the  absolute  inapplicability  both  of  this  inter- 
pretation and  the  analysis  on  which  it  is  founded,  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  formula  ille  ego  occurs  else- 
where, ex.  gr.  to  Ovid,  Trist,  4,  10,  1;  Met,  1,  757;  Amor. 
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5,  8,  ^;  ^,  1, 1;  Heroid.  12, 105;  TibuU.  3,  4,  71;  Vespa,  ludi- 
qiutn  cod  et  pistoris  (WemBdorf);  Anth,  Lot.  (Meyer)  J209,  1; 
1373,  3;  1274 y  3;  Anth.  Lat  (Bunn.)  4,  32;  4,  40;  Vavassor, 
Eleg.  1,  1,  all  cited  below;  secondly,  the  great  improbability 
that  Virgil  would  commence  his  Aeneis  with  the  prosaic  thesis: 
I  am  he  who;  and,  thirdly,  the  contrary  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  each  of  the  three  ancient  grammarians,  Sergius, 
Pompeius  and  Priscian,  for  which  see  below. 

To  the  second  possible  interpretation  and  analysis,  viz. 
that  of  those  who — quoting,  with  Thiel,  as  parallel  and  similar, 
the  yoimger  Pliny's  (Ep.  i,  6)  not  only  unparallel  and  dissimilar 
but  actually  inverse  "ego  ille  quem  nosti,  apros  tres  cepi," — 
regard  ille  and  eoo  as  placed  in  apposition  and  as  affording 
the  sense:  I,  he  who,  i.  e.  J,  the  man  who,  there  is  the  perhaps 
even  graver  objection  that  ille  ego  qui,  so  understood,  ex- 
presses no  more  than  ego  qui;  in  other  words,  that  the  very 
first  word  of  the  Aeneis  contributes  nothing  to  the  sense —  is, 
so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  utterly  useless  and  super- 
erogatory. 

The  third  and  last  interpretation  is  that  of  those  who,  with 
Forcellini,  Heyne,  and  Caro,  regard  ille  as  performing  the  part  of 
an  article  or  demonstrative  to  ego,  i.  e.  as  added  to  ego  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  commonly  added  to  a  substantive,  viz.  for  the  sake 
of  specification  and  emphasis,  and  interpret:  That  I,  thai  same  J, 
who:  "Aliquando  emphasim  habet  [i  11  ej,  et  ponitur  ad  ostendendam 
insignem  aliqu^m  personam  aut  rem. . .  Medea  ilia ;  . .  Pittacus 
ille;  .  .  .  Magno  illi  Alexandre.  .  .  Hac  ratione  iungitur  cum 
ego,  Virg.  1  Aen.  1:  Ille  ego."  Forcellini.  "Sententia  integra: 

ille     ego    .    .    .    NUNC    HORRENTIA    MARTIS    ARMA    VIRUMQUE     CANO. 

Bene  autem,  tam  longa  oratione  interiecta,  poterat  iUud  at  in 
apodosi  praefigi,  quod  toties  factum  videmus;  quod  adeorepre- 
hendi,  aut  at  in  e  t  mutari  nolim."  Heyne. 

**Queir  io,  che  gik  tra  selve,  e  tra  pastori, 
di  Titiro  sonai  rumil  sainpogna,' 
Caro. 

With  these  last-mentioned  critics  I  take  my  decided  stand, 
first  and  mainly  because  of  the  so  general  practice  of  the  Greeks 
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to  add  an  article  or  demonstrative  to  a  personal  pronoun  for 
the  purpose  of  specification  and  emphasis;  Horn.  Od,  2i,  821 
(Ulysses  recognizing  his  father): 

xstvo;  {x£v  Toi  oS'  auTo;  Eyo),  7caT£p,  ov  ou  [leiaXXa^, 
7)Xu6ov  EIX09XCO  ETeV  e;  TcatptSa  yaiav. 

Horn.  Od.  21,  207: 

EvSov  {«v  St)  o6'  auTo?  eyw,  xotxa  TCoXXa  (i-oyTjaa;, 
7]Xu6ov  Eixootfo  ETEi  E?  WtttptSa  yatav, 

where  not  only  is  it  plain  that  oS\  no  less  than  auTo;,  is  added  to  eyo) 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  clear  specification  (this  very  I  J ,  but  there 
is,  for  those  who  require  authority  for  everything,  the  express  testimony 
of  Eustathius  to  that  effect:  ex  7Coc(>aXXT)Xou  Tcpo;  EvSEt^tv  aa^ou;  ava- 
YVti>p'.<j(jiou ,  ot  TpEi?  xsivtat  ouvSEopLOt'  TO  o8£,  TO  auTo;,  xai  TO  Eyoi  . ,  ex- 
plicit testimony  concerning  the  expression  in  a  particular  passage,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  no  less  explicit  testimony  of  ApoUonius  Alexandrinus 
{de  Syntax.  3.  ed.  Sylburg.  p.  207)  concerning  the  expression  in  general : 
TcaXiv  Y^p  outcaXuTov  to  o6'  Eyco,  xai  outo;  Eycu,  xaOco;  TCpostTCOjxsv.,  as  well 
as  by  the  testimony  of  the  same  grammarian  (ibid.  p.  65)  concerning 
the  inflexions  of  the  same  expression ,  tov  s(xe  and  tov  <3z  :  (jltj  $e  Exstvo 

YE    ICOPoXeXeI^Ocu  ,    tU?   E^QUpETCO;    TJ  AtTIXT]  )(p7jai{,    00  SfiOVTeo;,    EJ^t  JJIOVT)? 

aiTtOTtxT)?  TO  apOpov  jcopEXajiPav&v  cu^evtojtov  EpiE,  tov  ^e,  auTixa 
Youv  xai  :rapa  KaXX([xa'/(iJ,  tov  ^e  KpoTcojrtoSrjv. 

Horn.  Od.  1,  76: 

oXX*  aYfiO',  rjjjiEt?  oiSe  7cspi9pfli|j6j(i£6a  jiavTE? 

VOTCOV,  OTCO)?  EXOTjai. 

let  aJl  these  we  here  (aU  these  of  us  here)  discuss.  Soph. 
Phaoct261: 

o5'  Ei(x  EYw  <Joi  xEivo?,  ov  xXu£t5  tlO)^ 
Tcuv  HpoxXEttuv  ovTa  Seotcottjv  07cXo>V, 
0  Tou  IIoeavTo;  Tcot;  <^tXoxTT)TT)5' 

this  I  am  he.   Soph.  Antig.  867  (ed.  Dind.) : 

▲NTia.     7cp05  ou?  apaios,  ol-^9ji^o%,  oS*  syw  (ietoixo^  Epyojxat. 

to  whom  this  I  emigrate.  Anth.  Graec.  (Leipz.  1829)  7, 1 72: 

o  jcpiv  EY^o  XXI  ^^p^  '^^  apTcaxTEtpav  Epuxtov 

«C£p|xaT0?,  ut);t7:8T7)  BtTTovtav  YSpavov, 
pivou  '/EpjwKjTTjpo;  iWcpo^a  xtuXa  TiTaivwv, 

AXxi|X£V7)5,  TCTflWtDV  ElpYOV  OLTtbi^B  VEOO;. 
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ibid,  338: 


ibid.  145: 
ibid.  324: 


ASe  tot,  A^x^mj  mu  IlspixXes;,  a  XtOtva  yw    • 
errotxa  oraXa,  {ivajiA  xuvayeaiflts* 

A6r  EYci>  a  xXafJLdjv  oepexa  izapa  xco^e  xa6Y)(Aat 
AtavTo;  tujjl^  xiipojisva  JcXoxajious* 

A8*  syta  a  nzpi^ixoq  utco  tcXocxi  ttjSc  TEOa{xfiAi, 
piouvo)  evi  C<«>v«v  avEpi  Xu<ja|x£va. 


with  which  compare  Eurip.  Hippol.  1364: 

0$*  0  9£[i.vo(  eyw  xat  OsoTSTCTcop, 
oS*  0  aco^ppoouvi)  TCovTO?  ujcepc/^wv, 
}cpou:rcov  e;  ^Sav  oretxco  xata  yo;, 
oXeao^  PioTOv. 

i.  e.  oS*  0  (TSjiLvo^  xai  6so<iS7rT(i)p  eyw,  or  oS'  eyw  o  <i8ffcvo;  xat 
680(y87rT<i>p.    Theocr.  Idyll,  i,  i^: 

Aotf  vt;  SYcov  o$c  ttjvo;,  o  toic  Poft;  ci>dc  vopicucuv, 
4af  vi(  0  TCf>(  Tocup(i>;  xot  Tcoptiac  (oSs  noxtv^cov. 

also  Eurip.  fiecttft.  X^^: 

outo?  ou  (xatvei,  xat  xaxcuv  epa?  tuj^civ ; 

not  "heu8  tu,  insanis?"  huihictu,  insanis?  and  ii6^:  outo;, 
Tt  TradjjEi;;  not  "heus,  quid  patens?"  but  hie  \tu\,  quid 
pat  oris?;  Soph.  Aiax,  1047:  outo;,  cz  90)  vw,  not  with  Stephanus 
(in  Thesaur.)  "heus  tu,  te  appello",  but  hie  [tu],  te  appellor  and 
71  (Minerva  calling  to  Ajax): 

ouTo;,  ae,  tov  to;  ai/|jLaX(utt$a;  yep*^ 
$69|A0i;  aTTEuOuvovTO,  TCpooptoXetv  XOtXfO. 

not  "heus  tu,  te  voco",  but,  with  Stephanus  (in  Thesaur,) 
ooTo;  [ffu],  (18,  TOV  .  .  .  xaX<i>.  hie  [^wj,  te  voco;  and  89  (Minerva 
to  Ajax) : 

CO  ouTO(,  Ata;,  Beutspov  at  7:po9XQcX(i>, 

not  "heus  tu,  Aiax,"  but  0  hie  tu,  Aiax,  w  ouroi;  [du],  At*;. 
Aristoph.  Aves,  1199: 

auTT,  ou  rot  icot  not  iztxti ; 

not  "heus  tu,  quo,  quo,  quo  volas?"  but  haec  tu,  quOj  quo,  quo 
vclas?  Aristoph.  Vespae,  1364: 

0)  outo^  ouTO(,  tu^^eoavc, 
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not  'Tieus,  heuB  tu,  decrepite/'  but  o  hie,  hie  tu,  decr^ite. 

ApolloD.  Alexand.  de  Syntax.  7,  p.  69  (ed.  Sylburg.):  xai  auT?)  de  ettiv 
QoroSEt^K  tou  to  ci>  (11J  etvai  opOpov  ■  xaOort  icpottOetat  8a6*  ote  Seixttxco; 
Ti);  ouTO^.,  where  tr,;  =  ttj?  avrcovu^Jiia^,  and  where  after  outo;  is  added 
in  Sylburg's  Latin  translation :  co  outo;. 

and^  seeondly,  because  the  Latin  ill e  ego  elsewhere  (except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  substantive  verb  is  either  expressed, 
as  in  Ovid,  ex  Panto,  i,  ^,  ]31: 

^'Ille  ego  sum,  qui  te  colui;  quem  festa  solebat 
inter  conviyas  mensa  videre  tuos." 

and  Met.  4.  226  (Sol  speaking): 

.    •    .    *^ille  ego  sum  qui  longum  metior  annum." 

or,  aa  in  Ovid,  ex  Ponto  1,  2, 133  and  138,  clearly  inferrible 
from  the  context)  seems,  to  me  at  least,  insusceptible  of  other 
satisfactory  analysis  than:  personal  pronoun  rendered  emphatic 
by  demonstrative;  or  of  other  satisfactory  interpretation  than: 
that  /,  that  same  /;  ex.  gr.   Sil.  11,  177 : 

"ille  ego  sanguis 
Dardanius,  cui  sacra  pater,  cui  nomina  liquit 
ab  love  ducta  Capys,  magno  cognatus  lulo, 
ille  ego,  semihomines  inter  Nasamonas,  et  inter 
saemm  atque  aequantem  ritns  Garamanta  ferarum, 
Marmarico  ponam  tentoria  mixtns  alnmno?" 

skcM  that  I ...  that  I ...  pitch  my  tent?  Stat.  SUv.  5,  3,  7 
(ed.  Markl.): 

•     •     •     '^fugere  meos  Pamasia  crines 
vellera,  funestamque  ederis  irrepere  taxum 
eztimui,  trepidamque  (nefas)  arescere  laursm, 
4lle  \vydgo  certe]  ego,  mag^animum  qui  facta  attollere  regum 
ibam  altnm  spirans,  Martemque  aeqnare  canendo." 

thai  I  who  used  t^  go  ,  .  .  .  was  very  rrnieh  afraid,  Stat. 
SUv.  5,  5,  38: 

**l!!e  ego,  qui  toties  blandus  matrumque  patrunque 
Tulnera,  qui  vivos  potui  molcere  dolores, 
ille  ego,  lugentum  mitis  solator,  acerbb 
auditus  tumnlis  et  deseendentibus  umbris, 
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deficio,  medicasque  manus,  fomentaque  qaaero 
vulneribus  (sed  summa)  meis.'* 

tiiat  I  who  was  able  so  often  to  soothe  wounds ,  .  .  .  thai  J,  the 
mild  solacer  of  mourners  .  . .  faint j  a^id  require  the  healing  hand. 
Ovid,  Trist.  4, 10,  1  (of  himself): 

'^nie  ego,  qui  fuerira,  tenerorum  lusor  amorumf 
quern  legis,  ut  noris,  accipe,  posteritas," 

who  that  I,  whom  you  are  reading,  was.  Ovid,  Met.  1,  757 
(Phaeton  speaking): 

'iUe  ego  liber, 

ille  ferox  tacui," 

that  free  I,  that  high-spirited  I.  Ovid,  Amor.  3,  8,  23: 

^'Ille  ego  Bfusarum  purus  Phoebique  sacerdos 
ad  rigidas  canto  carmen  inane  fores,*" 

that  J,  pure  piiest.  Ovid,  Amor.  2, 1,1: 

''Hoc  quoque  composui,  Pelignis  natus  aquosis, 
ille  ego  nequitiae  Naso  poeta  meae/' 

that  I,  Naso,  poet  of  my  own  naughtiness.  Ovid,  Her.  12,  105 
(Medea  to  Jason) : 

''ilia  ego,  quae  tibi  sum  nunc  denique  barbara  facta, 
nunc  tibi  turn  pauper,  nunc  tibi  visa  nocens, 
flammea  subduzi  medicato  lumina  somno, 
et  tibi,  quae  raperes,  vellera  tuta  dedi." 

Tibull.3,4,  71: 

"sed  perlucenti  cantus  meditabar  arena, 
ille  ego,  Latonae  filius  atque  lovis." 

that  I,  son  of  Latona  and  Jove.  Vespa,  Indicium  coci  et  pi  starts 
(Wernsdorf):  • 

"Ille  ego  Vespa  precor,  cui,  Divae,  saepe  dedistis 
per  multas  urbes,  populo  spectante,  favorem," 

that  I,  Vespa.    Ael.  Hadrian.    Epitaph.  Sorani  ^atavi,  Anth. 

Lat.(Ueyer)209,l: 

'*Ille  ego  Pannoniis  quondam  notissimus  oris, 


Hadriano  potui  qui  indice  vasta  profundi 
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aequora  Danubii  cuuctis  tranare  sub  armis, 

hie  situs,  hie  memori  saxo  mea  facta  sacravi." 

Epitaph,  ibid.  1373,  3: 

**Ille  ego,  qui  vixt  bis  deno  circine  solis, 
flore  genas  tenero  veruans  et  robore  polleus, 
miles  eram,  sum  deinde  eiuis  de  milite  factus." 

Epitaph.  Homonoeae,  ibid.  127 A,  3: 

**Illa  ego,  quae  Claris  fueram  praelata  puellis, 

hoc  Homonoea  brevi  condita  sum  tumulo." 

Atith.  Lat.  (Burm.)  4,  32: 

'*Ille  ego,  qui  quondam  pre  .  .  .  paucisque  diebus 
praetextatus  agri  iudex  finisque  regendi, 
iustitiam  colui  matremque  aequaliter  ambas, 
hie  sum,  quem  cernis,  nunc  Cassias  Agrippinus." 

ibid.  4,  40: 

'*Hic  situs  ille  ego  sum  merulator  Publius  ipse, 
quod  vocitatus  eram  Baebius  cognomiue  patris." 

Vavassor,  Eleg.  I,  1  (the  town  Rupella  to  its  conqueror): 

**Illa  ego  dura  silex  flector,  naturaque  planctus 
imperat,  et  forti  victa  dolore  fleo." 

with  which  compare  Terent.  Adelph.  5,  4,  17: 

'41Ie  alter  sine  labore  patria  potitur  commoda." 

Terent^  ^*w.  2y3,8: 

"Hie  vero  est,  qui  si  amare  occeperit,  ludum  iocumque  dices 
fuisse  ilium  alteram,  praeut  huius  rabies  quae  dabit." 

Terent  Adelph.  1,  2,  J27 : 

sineres  nunc  i 

Terent.  Adelph.  1,  2,  59 


.     .     .  '*et  tu  ilium  tuum,  si  esses  homo, 
sineres  nunc  facere,  dum  per  aetatem  licet," 


.     .     .     .  ''iste  tuus  ipse  sentiet 
posterius:  nolo  in  ilium  gravius  dicere." 


Cic.  pro  MUone:  "Ubi  nunc  senatus  est,  quem  secuti  sumus? 
ubi  equites  Romani  illi,  illi,  inquit,  tui?'    Epitaph,  Laevini  et 
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Pofvtii,  Anth,  Lot.  (Burm.)  4^  31: 

**Vester  ego ,  Insubres,  iaceo  hie  sob  marmore,  Tester 
Laevinos,  Lyciae  gloria  gentis  eram/^ 

Virg.  Aen.  10,  851: 

**idem  ego,  nate,  tuam  maculavi  crimine  nomen/* 

Aen.  7,  J255: 

*^hunc  ilium  fatis  externa  a  sede  profectom 
portendi  generum," 

Aen,7,J27J^: 

.     ^^hunc  ilium  poscere  fata 
et  reor,  et,  si  quid  veri  mens  augurat,  opto/* 

and,  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  express  consentient  opinion  and 
judgment  of  no  less  than  three  of  the  elder  grammarians; 
Sergius,  ExplancU.  in  Donat,  1,  Keil  vol.  4,  p.  500:  "Omnia 
enim  pronomina  aut  finita  sunt  aut  infinita.  finita  dicuntur  quae 
definiimt  certas  personas.  quando  dico  ego,  me  tantum  intel- 
legis;  quando  dico  tu,  te  tantum  intellegis;  ideo  dicuntur  finita. 
quando  dico  ille,  differentiam  habet:  si  ad  praesentem  refertur, 
finitum  pronomen  est;  si  ad  absentem,  incipit  esse  minus  quam 
finitum.  unde  adparet  quod  adiungit  sibi  aliam  personam: 

*ille  ego  sum  corpus  famosi  gloria  ciroi/ 

si  enim  finitum  pronomen  semper  esset  ille,  cur  sibi  adiun- 
geret  ego?"  Ponipeius,  Comment  Keil  vol.  V,  p.  202:  "-E^  peni- 
tus  finitum  est  nee  habet  aliquam  dubietatem.  finitum  autem  dicitur 
pronomen,  quando  definit  personam,  ut  puta  ego:  quando  dico 
ego,  non  potes  aliquem  intellegere  alium,  sed  me,  qui  loquor. 
item  tu  quando  dico,  non  potes  intellegere  alium  sed  ipsum  solum, 
ad  quern dirigis  sermonem.  ille  vero  habet  aliquam  diflferentiam: 
cum  debeat  naturaliter  finitum  esse  ille,  tamen  aliquotiens  accedit 
in  minus  quam  finitum  pronomen,  et  differentiam  ipsam  sic  ex- 
primimus,  ut,  quando  de  praesente  loquimur,  tunc  finitum  sit 
pronomen,  si  autem  de  absente  sit  relatio,  minus  quam  finitum 
sit,  hoc  etiam  significatur  elocutione  poetarum  (et  apud  oratores 
invenimus  hoc  ipsum,  tamen  et  apud  poetas  invenimusj: 
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ILLE  EGO  QUJ  QUONDAM  GHACXLI  M0DULATU8  AYENA. 

ILLS  ego:  si  ILLE  flnitum  est  pronomen,  quid  opus  fuerat  ut 
interponeretur  ego?  sed  ex  eo  quod  dixit  ego  ostendit  hoc  ipsum 
pronomen ,  id  est  ille,  quoniam  non  satis  finitum  est."  Priscian, 
Inst.  Gramm,  17,  144  (ed.  Hertz  ap.  Keil):  'Ipse  additivum  vel 
appositivum  dicitur,  quod  ApoUonius  eTciTayfxaTtxov  nominat, 
non  quod  solum  hoc  pronomen  aliis  pronominibus  vel  etiam 
nominibus  apponitur,  sed  quod  frequentius  quam  alia,  ut  ego 
ipse,  tu  ipse,  ille  ipse,  Virgilius  ipse,  Cicero  ipse, 
inveniuntur  enim  et  alia  pronOlnina  appositiva  [i.  e.  emTay- 
ptTtxa] :  Virgilius : 

ILLE  EOO  QUI  QUONDAM  GRACILI  MODULATUB  AVENA. 

idem  in  bucolico: 

'nee  tttos  hie  Moeris,  nee  viveret  ipse  Menaloas.' 
idem  [in  1]: 

*tane  ille  Aeneas'  etc. 

per  excellentiam  igitur  hoc  pronomen,  id  est  ipse,  quasi 
proprium,  quod  commune  est  multorum,  appositionis  nomen 
posaidet  Et  sciendum,  quod  tertiae  omnes  personae  pronom- 
inum  possunt  per  supra  dictam  figuram  apponi  primae  et 
secundae  personae,  excepto  sui,  sibi,  se,  a  se,  prima  autem 
vel  secunda  persona  nee  invicem  sibi,  nee  tertiae  apponi  possunt. 
nemo  enim  dicit  ego  tu  es  vel  tu  ego  sum  nee  ego  ille 
facit  vel  tu  ille  facit;  ille  autem  ego  facio  et  tu  ille  facis 
dicitur.  nam  id  est  appositivum,  quod  apponitur  illi,  ad  quod 
verbum  redditur."  And  again  17,  203:  'Tronomen  ipse  tribus 
aptissime,  ut  supra  diximus,  coniungitur  personis.  itaque  Apol- 
lonius  ETTiTayiAaTixov  hoc  vocat,  i.  e.  appositivum,  quod  aliis 
pronominibtis  apponitur,  ut  ipse  ego  vel  ego  ipse,  tu  ipse, 
ille  ipse,  et  quamvis  inveniantur  etiam  alia  pronoroina  figu- 
rate  sic  coniuncta  per  diversas  personas,  ut  ego  ille,  tu  ille, 
hie  ille,  ut  Virgilius:  ille  ego— carmen,  idem  in  1  Aeneidis: 
Hiineille — Anchisae.'  Terentius  in  Andria:  'Hie  est  ille — ludere.', 
non  tamen  quomodo  ipse  sine  alio  pronomine  possimt  primae 
et  secundae  personae  verbis  adiimgi,  ut  ipse  facio,  ipse 
facis.   Virgilius  in  U:  'quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi.'   idem  in 
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bucolicon:  ^cum  faciam — ipse  venito/  alias  autem  voces  tertiae 
pronominum  personae  per  se  sic  verbis  primae  et  secundae 
personae  non  possumus  copulare.  nemo  enim  dieit  ille  facio  et 
i  1 1  e  faci  s  nisi  addas  et  pronoraina  primam  et  secundam  demon- 
strantia  personam,  ut  Cicero  invecti varum  II:.^hic  ego  vehemens 
ille  consul,  qui  verbo  cives  in  exiliura  eicio,  quaesivi  a  Catilina/ 
sed  ille  ego  vel  ille  tu  cum  dicimus,  relationem  significamus 
antecedentis  cognitionis,  ipse  ego  vero  discretionem ,  id  est 
ipse  ego  per  me  et  non  alius." 

How  much  more  nobly  Vagi's  poem  is  commenced  by  ille 
K(;o  regarded  as  an  intensive  ecu)  and  pronounced 'by  necessary 
elision  iLLKuo,  than  by  the  two  separately  insignificant  words 
ILLE  and  Eijo^  and  especially  by  those  two  words  regarded  as 
factors  of  the  common-place  thesis  ego  sum  ille,  I  need  not 
point  out. 

The  words  illk  ec.o  thus  analyzed  stand  altogether  without 
a  verb,  the  sentence  being  abruptly  broken  off  at  a(;ricolis, 
and  a  new  sentence  begun  with  at  nl'N(  ,  an  anacoluthon  of 
which  our  author  s  writings  afford  but  too  many  examples;  see 
Rem.  on  "Progeniem  sed  enim,"  vi\  2;)  — 2(),  ad  fin. 


1  (h). 

AVENA 

Perhaps  no  ^vord  in  the  whole  Aeneis  has  been  more  univer- 
sally misunderstood  by  commentators,  translators,  and  imita- 
tors of  Virgil,  than  this  word,  occurring  in  the  very  first  verse. 
By  some  it  has  been  understood  to  signify  the  fife  or  single- 
tubed  pipe  (Gr.  |jlov3cu>.o;,  }jLOvoxaXa[;.o;) ,  the  piffero  of  the 
Italians,  and  to  be  used  to  signify  that  instrument,  because  the 
avena,  culmus,  or  straw-halm  of  the  fields,  resembles  the 
fife  in  shape,  being,  like  it,  long,  cylindrical,  and  hollow 
("Gracili  avena,  bescheiden,  wie  calamus  und  arundo,  als 
einriihrige  hirtenflote,  die  einfachste  gattung  des  idyllischen 
gesanges,  die  niedrigste  stufe  der  kunst  bezeichnend,"  Thiel. 
"Avena,  not  a  straw  (which  would  be  absurd),  but  a  reed,  or 
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perhaps  a  pipe  of  reeds,  hollow  like  a  straw,"  Coningt.  ad 
Ed.  1,  2,  'TDie  einfachste  rohre  war  die  einrohrige  halmpfeife 
(avena,  E,  1,  ^;  calamus,  E.  i,  10;  fistula,  E.  3,  22\ 
arundo,  E.  6,  8;  cicuta,  E.  2,  36 \  5,  85);  die  siebenrohrige 
syrinx  (E,  2,  36)  gehorte  schon  zu  den  kiinstlicheren,"  Ladewig, 
voL  1,  p.  15.  1865).  Others  will  not  allow  avena  even  this 
poor  honor,  insist  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  simple  straw-halm 
Itself,  the  mere  culmus  or  avena  of  the  fields,  formed  into  a 
pipe  /^enui  avena;  culmo,  stipula:  undo  rustici  (plerum- 
que)  eantare  consuevenmt.  Alibi  {Eel.  3,  27):  'stridenti  miserum 
stipula  disperdere  carmen/  Dicendo  autem  tenui  avena, 
humilis  stili  genus  (humilis)  latenter  ostendit;  quo  (ut  supra 
dictum  est)  in  bucolicis  utitur."  Serv.  ad  Ed.  1,  2  (ed.  Lion). 
"Gracili  culmo  aut  calarao,"  Ascens.  ad  Ed.  1,  2. 

"I  that  my  slender  oten  pipe  in  verse  was  wont  to  sounde"  Phaer. 

"I  the  ilk  umqnhilis,  that  in  the  small  ait  rede 
toned  my  sang,"  Douglat. 

"Pollux:  *wapa  Se  AtyuTTTtOK,  TroXu^Ooyyo?  auXo;,  OwptSo;  eupYifxa, 
ZK  xaXa{/.Yi^  xptOtvYi;.'  tibia  ex  stipula  hordeacea.  inde  erat  et 
pastorum  tibicinium.  tenuis  avena  poetae  dicitur  et  cala- 
mus agrestis  et  stipula:  ^Stridenti  miserum  stipula  disper- 
dere carmen.'  cui  opponitur  fistula  iuncta  disparibus  cannis, 
Y)  cuptyE;"  Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  124,  col.  2  (Paris,  1629).  "Pom- 
ponius  avenam  pro  calamo  vel  stipula  irugis  posuit.  ut  apud 
poetam:  'carmen  tenui  meditaris  a  Vena.'  i.  e.  calarao,"  Id.  ibid.  p. 
386,  col.  1.  "Avena;  haec  tibia  est  calamina:  conficitur  enim 
ex  calamo  segetis,  quod  monet  Dalecamp.  in  Plin."    La  Cerda. 

^'Tityrus,  da,  im  gewolbe  der  spraizenden  bnche  gelehnet, 
sinnst  mit  waldgesange  den  scbm&chtigen  halm  su  begeistem," 

Voss,  translating  Eel  i,  J  and  2. 

"Dieaen  gesang,  dessen  inhalt  die  schone  Amaiyllis  ist, 
dichtet  Tityrus  bald  singend,  bald  auf  der  einrohrigen  pfeife 
von  haber-  oder  gerstenhalm,  die  im  spott,  3,  27,  der  sieben- 
rohrigen  syringe  entgegengestellt ,  ein  schnarrender  strohhalm 
heisst,  die  melodic  versuchend.  Dieselbige  halmpfeife  wird  v.  10 
calamus  genannt,  weil  xaXajto;  nach  Hesychius  auch  ein 
komhalm  und  eine  pfeife  ist,"  Voss,  ad  Ed.  1, 1  and  2}j  an  inter- 
pretation so  congenial  to  the  fancy  of  lexicographers  and  poets 
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(who  seem  as  little  ^s  the  commentators  to  have  asked  them- 
selves how  were  it  possible  with  such  an  instrument  to  make  the 
woods  resound,  "silvas  resonare")  that  we  have  Spenser,  in 
fancied  imitation  of  Virgil,  changing  his  "oaten  reeds*'  for 
"trumpets"  (Faerie  Queene,  1, 1:  "For  trumpets  sterne  to  chaunge 
mine  oaten  reeds"),  Dryden  making  Virgil  himself  sing  to  an 
"oaten  pipe"  ("Sung  to  my  oaten  pipe"),  and  Danneley  (Encycl. 
of  Music,  London,  1825,  sub  voc.  flute)  informing  us  that 
"Several  species  of  flutes  have  been  named  from  their  forms,  or 
from  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed;  thus  the 
avena  was  merely  an  oaten  straw;  the  calamus,  hollow  reeds 
of  different  lengths  united  together.",  while  others  either  doubt 
not  at  all  that  avena  is  a  depreciating,  disparaging  metaphor 
for  the  pastoral  pipe,  the  <TupiY$>  or  fistula  ("Tenui  avena, 
ut  culmus  pro  fistula  sit,"  Hey u.  ad  EcL  1,2,  "Avena  pro 
fistula  pastoricia,  ut  infra  v.  10,  calamus,  et  Eel.  .9,  27,  cum 
contemptu,  stridens  stipula,"  Forbiger,  ad  EcL  1,  2},  or, 
uncertain,  enquire  whether  it  may  not  be  so  ("nisi  quis  velit  pro 
fistula  sumi,"  La  Cerda,  ad  Eel.  1,  2,  in  continuation,  as  above). 
Let  us  see  whether  there  are  not  sufficient  data  for  deter- 
mining to  a  perfect  certainty,  not  only  that  avena  is  none  of 
all  these,  but  what  avena  is.  Our  author  represents  himself 
here  as  he  has  represented  himself  in  the  first  Eclogue,  v,  2: 

"silvestreni  teuui  musam  meditaris  avena/' 

and  as  he  haft  represented  Gallus  in  the  tenth  Eclogue,  v.b\: 

•     .     .     **pastoris  Siculi  modulabor  avena." 

as  playing  on  the  avena,  or  on  an  avena,  —  which,  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  precisely,  the  Latin  language  always  wanting 
the  precision  afforded  by  the  article.  But  no  matter  which ;  our 
author  represents  himself  as  playing  on  avena.  Now  shepheixJs 
and  other  rustics,  but  especially  shepherds,  are  coi^tinually 
represented  as  playing  on  avena; 

p  Kel.  10,  51: 

.    .    .  ^'pastoriiSicoUmodulabor  avena.** 

Tibull.  2,  1,51: 

^^agricola  atsidao  primam  satiatui  aratro 

cantavit  eerto  rustica  verba  pedo: 
et  tatur  arenti  primam  o«t  modnlatai  avena 
carmen;  at  omatoi  diceret  ante  Deos.'* 
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Calpurn.  8,  27  (to  Tityrus): 

^'•ed  quia  ta  nostrae  muaam  deposcis  a  v  e  n  a  e ,  * 

accipe,  quae  super  haec  cerasos,  quam  cemi*  ad  amnem, 
continetf  incfso  servans  mea  carmlna  llbro." 

aud  again  the  same  eclogist  in  his  eplcedion  for  Meliboens ,  further 
OD  in  the  same  eclogue : 

"mella  ferunt  Nympbae,  pictas  dat  Flora  coronas^ 
manibus  h)o  supremus  honoa,  dant  carmlna  Musae, 
i_  carmlna  dant  Mn«ae,  nos  te  modulamnr  avena.'' 

and  are  so  represented  not  only  without  any  disparagement,  ei- 
ther of  the  instrument  or  of  the  music,  but  with  the  greatest  praise : 

r  Calpomius,  in  the  same  epicedion : 

**iaepe  etiaoi  senior,  ne  noa  cantare  pigeret, 
laetoa  Phoebea  ^ixisti  carmen  avena. 
felix  o  Mellboee,  vale;  tibi  frondis  odorae 
monera  dat,  lanroi  earpens,  rnralis  Apollo/* 
Sil.  14,466: 

....  "Daphnin  amaruut 

Sicelides  Mnsae .    dexter  donavit  avena 
Pboebus  Castalia,  et  iussit,  proiectns  in  herba 

'    siquando  caneret,  laetos  per  prata,  per  arva 
ad  Daphnin  properare  greges,  rivosque  silere. 
ille  ubi,  septena  modulatus  arundlne  carmen, 
molcebat  silvas,  non  unqoam  tempore  eodem 
Siren  assuetos  effudit  in  aequore  cantus: 

*    Scyllaei  tacnere  canei :  stetlt  atra  Charybdis : 
et  laetos  scopulis  andivit  iubUa  Cyclops.*' 

Avena  is,  besides,  the  instrument  of  the  shepherd's  God,  Pan, 
its  inventor, 

r  Calpurn.  10,  1 :  . 

'^Nyctilos  atque  Mycon;  nee  non  et  polcher  Amyntas 
torrentem  patula  vitabant  ilice  solem ; 
qaum  Pan  venatu  fesaus  recubare  sub  ulmo 
coeperat,  et  somno  lassatas  sumere  vires, 
quern  super  ex  tereti  pendebat  fistula  ramo. 
banc  pueri  (tamquam  praedam  pro  carmine  possent 
Bomere,  fasque  esset  calamos  tractare  Deomm) 
invadunt  fitrto :  sed  nee  resonare  canorem 
fistula,  quem  suerat,  nee  vnlt  eontexere  carmen; 
sed  pro  carminibus  male  diaaona  aibila  reddit. 
Turn  Pan  excoasos  sonitu  stridentis  a  venae, 
iamque  videns:  'paeri,  si  carmina  poseitis,  inquit, 
ipse  canam;  nolli  fas  est  inflare  cicalas, 
quas  ego  Maenalils  cera  coniongo  sob  antrls. 

I  ^  iamque  ego,  Baccbe,  tuos  ortus  et  semina  vitls 

ordine  detexam :  debemut  carmina  Baccho*. 

u  baec  fatua,  coepit  calamis  sic  montivagus  Pan.*' 

and,  so  far  from  being  a  simple,  single  pipe  or  tube,  consists  of 
several  pipes  or  tubes,  united  together  in  a  certain  order  with 
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wax  (i.  e.  waxed  cord;  see  Pollux,  quoted  below;  also  Spano, 
quoted  below;  also  Calpurn.  4,  19:  "iam  puerum  calamos  et 
odorae  vincula  cerae  lungere  non  cohibes,"  and  compare  the 
use  of  "cera''  for  tabula  cerata,  Propert.  4,  6,  3:  "cera  Phile- 
taeis  certet  Romana  corymbis,"). 

r  Calpurnius   (just   quoted)    referring   to  the  aveua  of  his   eleventh 

verse: 

....  ''nulli  fas  est  inflate  cicutas, 
quaa  ego  (Pan]  Maenaliis  cera  contango  tub  antrin.** 

But  fistula  (<ruptYO  is  also  the  rustic's  and  especially  the  shep- 
herd's musical  instrument; 

r  Virg.  Eel  2,  36: 


Eel.  3,  25: 

Eel.  8,33: 
EcL  10,31: 


**e«t  mihi  dUparibui  septem  eompacta  cicutls 
f is  t u  1  a ,  Damoetas  dono  ndhi  qnam  dedit  olim, 
et  dixit  morient:  te  nnnc  babet  ista  secundnm.*' 

^'cantando  ta  illom?  ant  unqnam  tibi  fistula  cera 
iuncU  fait?  non  ta  in  triviis,  indocte,  solebas 
stridenti  miserum  stipala  disperdere  carmen?" 

<*dumque  tibi  est  odio  mea  fistnla,  dumqae  capellae,*' 

....  ^'eantabitls,  Arcades,  inquit, 
montiboi  haec  vestris:  soli  cantare  periti 
Arcades,    o  mihi  tarn  qaam  molliter  ossa  qaiescant, 
▼estra  meos  olim  si  fistula  dicat  amores!" 

Aen.  3,  661  (of  the  shepherd  Polyphemus) : 

....  **de  collo  fistula  pendet.'* 

Copa  9 : 

<'est  et,  Maenalio  quae  garrit  dulce  sub  intro, 
rustica  pastoris  fistula  more  sonans.*' 

Hor.  Carm.  4,  12,  9: 

<'dicunt  in  tenero  gramine  pinguinm 
custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula, 
delectantque  deum,  cui  pecas  et  nigri 
colles  Arcadiae  placent.'* 

nom.  11.18,626: 

8uco  8'  ajt  g::ovTo  vo[X7j£; 

Tipito|«voi  auptY?i' 
LoDgus,  4,  11:  itopouaa  toi?  XsYO(itvot$  r^  KXeocpiTcr,,  jcetpav  C7C£0u{ji7}9e 
lou  XE'/OevTo;  Xa^Etv,  xai  xeXsugt  tov  Aa^viv  tat?  aifiv  oiov  EtwOt  ouptaaj, 
xat  ETTOYYEXXEtai  oupiiavii  yaptaad)ai  j^^ttcuva  xai  yXaivav  xat  u7Co8i)(i.ata. 
0  8e  xaOtfja;  auTou;  [al.  auxa;]  cuoTiEp  OEaipov,  TUflt^  u;co  i?)  9T)Y^i  ^^^ 
EX  TT^;  ^pa?  "CTiv  ffupfffa  xo(i.(9a^,  Tcpcuta  (xev  oXtyov  evettveu^'  xat  at 
atye;  Eomiaav  Ta?  xE^oXa?  !flipa(uvai.     Etia  evc^tvEuae  to  vojjLtov*    xat  ai 
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arfs;  evsjxovTo,  vsujaaai  xaToj.  auOt?  Xiyupov  ewdxe*  xai  a6po«t  xaisxXi- 
Or^aav.  STuptie  ts  xai  ofj  (xeXo;*  at  Se,  oioTusp  Xuxou  ;:poatovTo;,  et;  ir^v 
•jXtjV  xaTE^uyov.  [jLEi'  oXiyov  avaxX7)Tixov  E^pOEyfaiO'  xai  E^eXBouaai  ttj; 
uXtj5,  TcXTjjtov  flWTOu  Twv  7co6ci>v  afuv£8pa|jiov.  ouSe  avBptunou;  oixEia; 
eiSev  av  Tt;  ouTtf)  j:£i8o{X£vou;  rpoTraYixait  ^eotiotou. 
is  played  on  by  Pan; 

Calpurnius  (just  quoted)  : 

'<qaem  [Pftna]  super  ex  toreti  pendebat  f  i » tul  a  ramo." 
Lucret  4,  590: 

'*et  genus  agrioolum  late  sentiscere,  cum  Pan, 
pinea  semiferi  capitis  velamina  quassans^ 
unco  saope  labro  calamos  pcrcurrit  hianteis, 
fistula  sylvestrem  ne  cesset  fundere  musam.** 

18  invented  by,  and  sacred  to,  Pan; 

r  Ovid,  Met.  1,087: 


.    **quaerit  quoque  [Argus],  namqne  reperta 
fistula  nuper  erat,  qua  sit  ratione  reporta. 


i  Panaque,  quuin  preunam  sibi  iam  Syringa  pntaret, 

corpore  pro  nympbae  calamos  tenuisse  palnstres ; 
dumqae  ibi  suspirat,  motos  in  arundine  ventos 
effecisse  sonam  tenuem,  siroilemque  querent!: 
arte  nova  vocisqiie  Deum  dnlredine  captum, 
I  *hoc  mJhi  concilium  tecum,  dixisse,  manebit.* 

I  atque  ita  disparibns  calamis  compagino  cerae 

I  inter  se  iunctis  nomen  tenuisse  pnellae.*' 

I  Pausan.  8,  38:  xai  Ilavo;  tEpov  sv  auToi;  sail  Nojjiiou,  xai  to  '/^wpiov  ovo[jia- 
^ouji  MEX;;Etav,  to  otzo  Tr^;  ouptyY^^  (xsXo;  svTauGa  Ilavo;  EupEOrjvat 
Xeyovte;'  Plm.  iV.  H.  7,  .56",  t57:  "Fistulara,  et  monaulom  Pan  Mer- 
curii."   Achili   Tat.  8,  6:  II  TjpiyE  auXoi  [jlev  ctat  TioXXot,  xxXa^iot  $e  to>v 

'   auXti)v  ExaTTo;*  auXouji  5*   oi  xaXauioi  ::avT£;  toiTzzo  auXo;  ei?     .     .     . 

;    TEpLvsi  $7]  TOu§  xoiXa{JLOu;  u:r  opyr,;  o  Ilav,  co;  xXsTrrovTac  owtou  tt^v  z^ta- 

•   |x£vr,v.     EjcEt  $£  [XETa  TauT    oux  £r/£V  eupEtv,  £t;  tou5  xaXajiou^  Soxwv 

XeXu jOat    T7]V  XO&TjV ,    ExXaE  TT^V  T0(Jl7jV  ,   V0{JllJ^fOV  TsOvtJXEVai  Tr,V  £ptO{X£VyjV. 

lu^^oprj^of  ouv  T«  T£T|XTfj{jL£va  Ttuv  xaXajituv  (o;  jjleXtj  tou  jio(iaTo<,  xat 
I  <juv0ci5  £15  £v  Jw(xa,  Er/£  8ta  /Etpcuv  Ta;  TO^xa;  Ttov  xaXajxwv,  xaTa^tXtov 
w;  TT^5  xopij;  TpaujxaTo.  Eoteve  8*  EpwTtxov  etiiOei;  to  OTOjia,  xai  EVExvst 
,  avfoOEv  £15  TOU?  auXou;  ajxa  ^ptXtov  To  Se  7:v£U{xa  8ta  Ttov  ev  toi;  xoXa- 
|xot;  <jT£v«u;ciov  xoTappEOv,  auXr^txaTa  Ezotst,  xai  nj  ^pifS  £7.e  ^wvtjv. 
TibuU.  2,  5,  29 : 

''pendobatque,  vagi  pastoris  in  arbore  votum, 
- garrula  silvcstri  fistula  sacra  deo." 

Scrvius,  ad  Eel.  2,  32:  "Fistulam  septem  calamorum  habet  [Pan]. 
,    .     .     .     Pan,  secundum  tabulas,  amasse  Syringam  nympham  dicitur: 

quam  cum  sequeretur,  ilia,  implorato  Terrae  auxilio,  in  calamnm  con- 
I   versa  est;  quora  Pan  ad  solatium  amoris  iucidit,  eft  sibi  fistulam 
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fecit."  Philargyrius,  ibid.:  "Pan,  pastoralis  dens;  per  cornu  solcm 
significat  et  lunam;  per  fistulam  septem  planetas  Stellas."  Servius, 
ad  Eel.  8,  24:  **(Pan]  qui  fistula  cancre  primus  inyeuit,  quia  cala- 
mos  in  nsnm  cantilenae  adducens  inertes  esse.  »on  passus  est."  Probus, 
ad   Eel.  4,   3S:  "Pan    .     .     .     fistulam   carmeuque   composuit." 

and  consists  of  several  pipes  or  tubes,  united  together  with  wax, 
i.  e.  waxed  cord. 

r  Calpurn.  (just  quoted);  lul.  Poll.  4,  69:  im  Se  oupi-ffo;  Eiroi;  av 
::apaY£iv  ziz  autrj;  to  aTO|jia  xai  Tcopa^epeiv,  xai  8ta'J7:£iti£tv  to 
rvsu[xa.  r,  (i2v  ouv  xoXaarov  etti  ouvOrjxT),  Xtvw  xat  xr^pw  guvSeOstio,  T^  ys 
auTOoycSto; ,  awXoi  roXXoi ,  exaoio?  u^'  sxaartj)  xaia  |jiixpov  uroXr^yovTe? 
£t?  Tov  eXa'/iTTOv  ano  xou  (xeyaXou,  etc.;  Serv.  and  Philarg.  ad  Eel.  2y  o2, 
(just  quoted);  Serv.  ad  Eel.  A,  J?4  (just  quoted);  Virg.  Eel.  2,  36,  and 
J,  u^J  (just  quoted);  Lucret.  4,  590  (just  quoted);  Ovid,  Mtt.  /,  ^^7, 
(just  quoted);  TibuU.  2,  5,  31 : 

"flstulaf  cul  semper  docrescit  arundints  ordo; 

u  nam  calamus  cera  iangitar  usque  minor/' 

In  our  text,  therefore,  the  word  avena  is  used,  not  in  its  primary 
sense  of  hollow  vegetable  stalk,  halm,  or  reed  (Plin.  N.  H. 
:24,  18, 103  (ed.  Sillig):  "Scarabaeum  haec  [eriphia]  in  avena 
habet  susum  deorsum  decurrentem  cum  sono  haedi,  unde  et 
nomen  accepit."  Plin.  N.  II,  19,  sect.  1  (of  the  plant  linum): 
"Denique  tarn  parvo  semine  nasci  quod  orbem  terrarum  ultro 
citro  portet,  tarn  gra^i^ili  avena,  tarn  non  alte  a  tellure  sublata, 
neque  id  viribus  suis  nexum,  sed  fractum  tunsumque  et  in  molH- 
tiam  lanae  coactum  iniuria  naturae  ac  summa  audacia,  et  •  .  . 
pervenire."),  but  in  its  secondary  sense  of  musical  instrument 
(Alart.  8,  3,  21: 

*'angusta  cantare  licet  videaris  avena, 

dum  tua  multorum  vincat  avena  tubas  ", 

where  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  contrast  between  two 
musical  instruments  known  respectively  by  the  names  of 
avena  and  tuba)  composed  of  several  a  venae,  or  hollow 
stalks,    halms,    or  reeds,   united   together; 

r  Claud.  Epith.  Pall,  et  Celer.  34: 

I  .    .    '^platano  namque  Ule  (Hymenaeus]  sub  alta 

fusns  inaoquales  cera  texobat  a  v  e  n  a  s , 
Maenaliosquo  modos,  et  pastoralia  labris 
murmura  tentabat  relegens,  orisque  rocursn 
dissimili  tenuem  variabat  arundioe  ventum.'* 
Ovid,  3Iet.  i,  677  (of  Mercury): 

!  ....    **etetroctisxantat  avanis/* 
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where   "avenas"   and  "avenis"  are  respectively  the  assemblage  of 
hollow  stalks,  halms,  or  reeds,  of  which  the  musical  instrument,  called 
a  vena  from  its  consistDkg  of  an  assemblage  of  avenao,  or  hollow 
L  stalks,  halms,  or  reeds,  consists. 

exactly  as  fistula  (Ovid,  Met,  8, 189  [of  Daedalus  making  the 

wings] : 

t     •     •     •  "ponit  in  ordine  pennas, 
a  minima  coeptas  longam  breviore  sequenti, 
ut  clivo  crevisse  putes:  sic  rustica  quondam 
fistula  disparibus  paulatim  surgit  avenis." 

Calpurn.  10,5;  Virg.  Eel  2,37;  3,25;  8,  33;  10,  34-,  Acn.  3, 661; 
CojHi  10;  Hor.  Carni.  4, 12, 10;  Lucret.  4,  593;  Ovid,  Met.  1, 688; 
Plin.  N.  H.  7,  57,  13;  TibuU.  2,  5,  30;  Serv.  and  Philarg.  ad 
Ed.  2,  32;  Serv.  ad  Eel  8,  24^  Probus,  ad  Eel  4,  58;  all  quoted 
above)  is  not  taken  in  its  literal  sense  of  hollow  stalk,  reed,  tube 
(Varro  L.  L,  5,  123:  'Tons  unde  funditur  e  terra  aqua  viva,  ut 
fistula  a  qua  fusus  aquae"),  but  in  its  secondary  sense  of  mu- 
sical instrument,  called  fistula  on  account  of  its  consisting  of 
an  assemblage  of  fistulae  or  hollow  stalks,  halms,  reeds,  or 
avenae; 

r  Ovid,  Met.  8,  191: 

...  "ale  roatica  quondam 
L  fittala  disfMiribas  paulatim  targit avenis.**, 

and  fistula  and  avena  are  but  two  different  names  of,  or 
terms  for,  one  and  the  same  instrument  played  on  by  rustics  and 
shepherds,  and  especially  by  the  rustic's  and  shepherd's  God 
Pan,  its  inventor,  and  consisting  of  several  (seven)  pipes  or 
tubes,  fistulae  or  avenae,  united  together  with  waxed  cord. 
In  like  manner  calamus  (xa^xpio;)  is  the  rustic's  and 
especially  the  shepherd's  musical  instrument; 

r  Culex,  71: 

'*atque  Ilium  li«a«torem],  oalamo  laetum  recinenlo  paloatrl, 
otiaque  Invidia  degentem  ac  fraude  remota, 
pollentemque  stbi,  viridi  cum  paknlte  Indens 
Tmolla  pampineo  subter  coma  velat  amicta.** 
Eel  1,10: 
<  ''Indere  quae  vellem  calamo  permiiit  agretti.*' 

'   ErL2,34: 

*'Dec  te  poenlteat  calamo  trivUse  labellom.** 

is  played  on  by  Pan, 


■  Calpurn.  10,  7: 
Id.  10,  17:    *    ' 


**fatque  ecsat  oalamo  •  tractare  deomm  [vU,  Panos].* 
**eoepit  calamis  sic  montl vagus  Pan.", 
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is  invented  by,  and  sacred  to,  Pan, 

•■  Eur.  Iph.  in  Taurit  1123:  , 

I  xai  <J6  [Iphigeniam]  (xev,  tcotvi',  Ap*)f£t« 

TievTTjxovrepo?  oixov  aftf 
oupt^tov  8*  0  XTjpodeto^ 
xaXa(xo;  oupetou  ITavo; 
xcoTuat;  6;ci6cuu5ef 
,    Virg.  J5«.  ^,  32: 

I  **Pan  primuB  calamos  cent  conian^tre  pin  res 

InsUtuit." 
Eel,  8,  24: 

''Panaqae,  qui  primus  calamos  non  passus  ioeries.** 
I    Ovid.  Met,  /,  T09  (quoted  at  full ,  above) : 

I  '*arte  nova,  vocisque  D6um  [Pana]  duleedine  captam, 

I  *hoo  mihl  concilium  tecum,  dixisse,  maneblt.* 

atque  iu  disparibus  c  a  1  a  m  1  s  compazine  cerae 
\_  inter  se  iunctis  nomen  tenuisse  pnellae/* 

and  consists  of  several  pipes,  tubes,  or  calami,  united  toge- 
ther with  waxed  cord. 

h  LonguSi  1,  4:  o  $£  [Daphnis],  xaXa[xou;  6xt6{jlojv  XeTurou?,  xai  Tpr^ia; 
I  tat;  Ttov  Yovaiwv  8ia^ua;,  oiXXr|Xou5  ig  xrjpw  (loXOaxu)  auvaptrjaa^,  ("/P* 
VUXT05  ovpifecv  ({leXgToc'  Calpurn  8,  58: 

**tu  calamos  aptare  labrls  et  iungere  oera 
hortatus,  duras  docuisU  fallere  curas." 

Ovid.  Met,  1,  111: 

^'atque  Ita  disparibus  calamis  compazine  cerae 
inter  se  iunctis  nomen  tenuisse  puellae." 

.    Tibull.  2,  5,  32: 

j  ''nam  calamus  cera  iungitur  usque  minor.*' 

!   Virg.  Eel.  5,1: 

I  ''our  non,  Mopse,  boni  qnoniam  conveaimus  ambo, 

tu  oalamoB  tnflare  leves,  ego  dicere  versus.** 
I   Senec.  Hippol  296: 

I  "Thessali  Phoebus  pecoris  maglster 

'  egit  armentum,  posltoque  pleotro 

•-  imparl  tauros  eal am o  vocavit.*' 

Calamus  therefore  is  a  third  name  of,    or  term  for,   the 
musical  instrument  otherwise  called  a  vena  or  fistula. 

In  like  manner,  arundo  (Sova^)  is  the  rustic's  and  especi- 
ally the  shephei;^'^  musical  instnunent; 

r  Virg.  Kcl.  6,  8: 

I  "agrestem  tenul  roeditabor  a  r  u  n  d  i  n  e  musam.*' 
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Culex9T\ 

•'taUbuA  in  ttudiit  bacalo  dam  nixas  ftpricM 
pMtoragit  curas,  et  dum  non  arte  c»noni 
compacU  aolitam  modalatar  a  r  u  n  d  i  n  e  carman  :'* 

Claud.  Epith,  Pall  et  Celtr.  34: 

.    .    .  *^plaUno  namqae  Ule  [HymenaousJ  sab  alia 
fuauB  inaequalM  cera  t«xebat  avenas, 
I  Maenaliosqae  modot,  at  paatoraUa  labrii 

marmara  tentabat  relegent,  orisque  recurau 
diuimiii  tennem  variabat  a  r  u  n  d  i  n  e  veatam.*: 

is  played  on  by  Pan; 

r  Ovid,  M^,  11,133: 

I  ^'Pan  ibi  dum  teneris  i/ictat  ftoa  oarmina  nympUa, 

et Iev» eorata modalatar  a r undine  earman/* 


Horn  Hymn,  in  Pana,  14 : 

TOTS  8'  £5ic£p05  exXayev  [Pau]  0105 
«YP^?  e?aviwv,  Sovoxwv  mko  piou^av  aOupcuv 

VY}8U{A0V. 

EpiffT.  Myrimiy  Anth,  Graec.  (De  Bosch)  3,  26,  5 : 

6upai(  0  xcofir^TT)^  0  Ta  vufA^ixa  (iijla  vofituwv, 

BupaiC  0  9Up((<t>V  n«VO$  C90V  SoVOlXt, 

is  consecrated  to  Pan, 

-  Theoer.  JBpigr.  2: 

Aaflpvt?  0  Xsuxo/pw?,  0  xotXa  oopifYi  fjuXioBwv 

^ux»Xucou(  ufi.vou$,  av6eT0  Ilacvt  Ta8e 
Tou«  TpijToo?  Sovoxa^,  TO  Xcifw^Xov,  o&>v  axovTo, 

vePpida,  Tov  njpflcv^  a  7:ox*  6jiotXo9opet. 
Epigr.  Eratosthcnia,  Anth,  Pal.  6,  78: 

Tw?  Tpr,Tw?  $ovaxa;,  to  voxo?  ToBe,  Tav  ts  xopvvav 

avOsoo  ITavi  91X01,  Aa^vi  -pvaixo^iXa.. 
(0  ITav,  Se/vuoo  ocupa  Ta  Aoi^vtSo;*  tva  •^ap  auTM 

xat  [jLoXjcav  ^iXesi;  xat  SuaEpcu;  TeXsOgi^ 

and    consists  of  several  pipes,  tubes,  hollow  stalks,  reeds 
(arundines,  avenae),  united  together  with  waxed  cord. 

r  Aesch.  Prom,  614  (lo  speaking): 

ujio  ht  xi)pa3cXa9T0(  oxopet  So>wiS 

ttftXOLi  UltVoSoTOV  VOflAV' 

Cotutli.  gUpi,  Helm.  124: 

tax  xopov  euxcXotSbiv  Sovoxcov  esct  ?v}Yov  epcitfo;. 
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Epigr.  Uonidae,  Anth.  Pal.  5,  206: 

ri  ^tXcpco;  SatupT)  $e  tov  eoTcepov  oivo7COT7)pcov 

ouYxcojxov,  xTipiii  CeuEa[X€V7j,  Sovaxo, 
ijSuv  aupiTTTjpa. 

Claudian  (just  quoted) : 

.  ''toaeqaales  oera  tezebat  avenas^ 


disslmill  tennem  variabat  arandtne  ventam.** 
Culexy  99  (just  quoted) : 

"compacta  Aolitam  modolatar  arandlnt  carmen". 

Ovid,  Rented,  amor,  181: 
L  "pastor  Inaequali  modolatur  arandin^cailiieii;" 

A  run  do  (8ovaO  is  therefore  a  fourth  name  of,  or  term  for,  the 
same  instrument,  the  (luptY^,  or  shepherd's  pipe. 

Not  to  be  tedious,  not  to  overwhelm  with  citations,  I  shall 
not  ask  my  reader  to  go  with  me,  step  by  step,  through  a  proof 
as  detailed  and  particular  with  respect  to  canna  and  cicuta, 
as  that  through  which  we  have  just  gone  is  detailed  and  parti- 
cular with  respect  to  avena,  fistula,  calamus,  and  arundo, 
but  shall  content  myself  with  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  few 
passages  from  which  h6  can  hardly  fail  to  deduce  for  himself  the 
conclusion  that  those  terms  are  (one  of  them)  a  fifth  and  (the 
other)  a  sixth  term  usual  among  poets  for  the  (Tupiy^  or  shepherd's 
pipe,  played  on  by  Pan,  invented  by,  and  sacred  to.  Pan,  and 
consisting  of  seven  avenrae,  seven  fistulae,  seven  calami, 
seven  arundines,  seven  cannae,  or  seven  cicutae  united 
together  with  waxed  cord,  and  called,  par  excellence,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  poet,  the  avena,  (he  fistula,  the  calamus,  the 
arundo,  the  canna,  the  cicuta,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
trumpet  is  called,  par  excellence,  tlw  tuba  (i.  e.  the  tube),  and 
our  most  deadly  instnmient  of  warfare,  the  canon  (i.  e.  the  barrel) ; 
Sil.  7,437: 

**Laomedoiiti|p8  Phrygia  cum  sedit  in  Ida 
^  pastor,  et  errantes  dumosa  per  avia  tauros 
arguta  revocans^ad  roscida  pascua  canna, 
audivit  sacrae  lentus  certamina  formae." 

*"  What  else  can  the  canua  of  the  Laomedontian  shepherd  be,  than  the 
L  vupfyEf  the  shepherd^s  pipe? 
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Stat.  Theb.  6,  337  (ed.  Mtiller): 


**illo 


de  grege  [equorum],  Castaliae  stupQit  qui  sibila  cannae 
laetus  et  audito  contemsit  Apolline  pasci." 

The  canna  with  which  Apollo ,  when  he  is  a  shepherd  in  the  service 
of  Admetos,  so  charms  the  horses  of  his  master  that  they  forget  to 
feed,  what  can  it  be,  other  than  the  auptyf,  or  shepherd's  pipe?  Let 
Ovid  say ,  whose  Apollo ,  when  a  shepherd  in  the  service  of  Admetus, 
cairies  in  one  hand  the  crook  and  in  the  other  the  seven-tubed 
fistn  la  (guptY^,  or  shepherd's  pipe);  Met  2,  6H0i 

*41Iad  erat  tempos,  quo  te  [Apollinem]  pastoria  pellU 
texit,  onusque  full  dextrae  silveatri*  oliva ; 
alteriuB,  dispar  •eptenia  f ittnla  cannts/' 

Philarg.  ad  Virg,  Eel.  2,  32:  'Tan,  pastoralis  deus  .  .  .  per 
can  nam  [significat]  ventos." 

-  What  else  can  the  canna  of  Pan ,  the  shepherd's  God ,  be ,  than  the 
ouptY?,  fistul  a ,  or  shepherd's  pipe?  If  there  be  any  doubt  let  Servius 
remove  it,  who  informs  us,  ad  Eel,  2^  32,  that  Pan  '*  f  i  s  t  u  I  a  m  septem 
calamorum  habet  propter  harmoniam  caeli." 

Calpurn.  4,  43: 

"scilicet  extremo  nunc  vilis  in  orbe  iacerem, 
ah  dolor !  et  pecudes  inter  conductns  Iberas 
irrita  septena  modnlarer  sibila  c  a  n  n  a." 

*  What  can  the  sevenfold  canna  on  which  a  hireling  shepherd  whis* 
ties ,  be,  other  than  the  shepherd's  vupiY^,  f  is  t  o  1  a ,  or  sevenfold  pipe? 
Let  the  author  of  the  CuUx  answer,  whose  shepherd  at  one  and  the 
same  time  tends  his  sheep  and  tunes  his  accustomed  song  on  his  com- 
pacted arundo  (ouptY^,  fistula  or  shepherd's  sevenfold  pipe ,  see 
above) ;  verse  97 : 

**talibat  in  itudils  baculo  dam  nixot  aprleaA 
pactor  atfit  caras,  et  dam  n'cm  arte  eanora 
cumpacta  tolliaii\  modalatar  a  r  a  n  d  i  n  e  carmen." 

Politian,  Rustic.  223: 

.     .     .  "non  iubila  Pauni 
fdndere,  non  innctis  Satyri  dare  sibila  cannis, 
nee  quenilae  cessant  tenerum  tinnire  volucres." 

r  What  can  the  iunctae  cannae  on  which  the  Satyrs  whistled ,  be, 

i    other  than  the  fistula,  vuptY^,  or  shepherd's  pipe?   Let  Calpumius 

and  Virgil  answer,  who  inform  us  (Virg.  Eel,  2,  30;  3^  23;  Calpurn 

10,  6  and  IS)  that  the  fistula,  oupiY^,  or  shepherd's  pipe,  consists 

^  of  seven  cicntae  compacted  together  with  waxed  cord. 
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Lucre!  5,  1381  (ed.  Wakef.): 

*'et  Zephyri,  cava  per  calamorum,  sibila  primum 
agresteis  dociiere  caras  iDflare  eicotas. 
inde  miDOtatini  dolc«is  didieere  querelas, 
tibia  qn&s  fundit,  digiti»  pulsata  canentnm, 
avia  per  nemora  ac  sylvas  saltusqae  reperta, 
per  loca  pastorum  deserta,  atque  otia  dia.*' 

r  What  bat  the  ovpr^^ ,  fistula  or  shepherd's  pipe  were  the  cicutae 
.  which  the  whbtling  of  the  breese  in  the  hollow  reeds  C^cava  cala- 
morum'*)  taught  the  rustics  to  construct?  Let  Ovid  answer,  who  in- 
forms us  {Met.  1.  6*67,  quoted  above)  that  it  was  from  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  in  the  reeds ,  Pan  caught  the  first  notion  of  the  vuptf^, 
fistula,  or  shepherd's  pipe. 

\\ig.Ecl.5,85: 

**hac  te  nos  fragili  donabimus  ante  cicnta. 
haec  nos,  Formosnm  Corydon  ardebat  Alexin : 
haec  eadem  docuit,  Cuium  pecus?  an  Heliboei?'* 

r  What  can  the  fragile  cicuta  with  which  Virgil  in  the  character  of 
I  Menalcas  presents  Mopsus,  that  cicuta  on  which  he  had  played 
I  Formotwn  Corydon  ^  and  Otawn  pecus  ^  be,  other  than  the  a  vena  (the 
ouptyS,  the  shepherd's  sevenfold  pipe,  see  above)  on  which  he  played 
>-  not  only  Formotwn  Corydon  and  Ouivm  pents^  but  all  his  bucolics? 

Sid.  Apollin.  Carm.  1,  9: 

^^Castalidumque  chorus  vario  modulamine  plansit, 

carminibns,  cannis,  pollice,  voce,  pede. 
sed  post  caelicolas  etiam  mediocria  fertur 

cantica  semideum  snstinuisse  deus.  , 

tunc  Fannis  Dryades,  Satyrisque  Mimallones  aptae, 

fuderunt  lepidum  rnsticA  tnrba  melos. 
alta  cicuticines  liquenuik  Maenala  Panes," 

-  What  else  but  a  oupty?,   a  fistula,    or  shepherd's  pipe,   was   the 
cicuta   of  the    cicuta-playing  Panes  who   came  all   the  way  from 
Maenalus  to  perform  before  high  Jove?   Sidonius  Apollinarit  hinoeelf 
in  the  very  next  verse  informs  you  it  was  nothing  else : 
^'poetque  Ohelyn  plaeuit  fistula  rauca  Jovi.** 

Calpurn.  4,  1«J: 

"iam  puenun  calamos  et  odorae  rincula  cerae 
lungere  non  cohibes,  levibus  quem  saepe  ci cutis 
ludere  conantem  vetuiirtl  fr^nte  patema? 
dicentem,  Corydon,  te  non  semel  ista  notavi:  • 

frange,  pner,  calamos,  et  Inanes  desere  musas ; 
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if  potius  gUndes  mbicuudaqne  collige  corna, 
dac  ad  malctra  gregos,  et  lac  venale  per  urbem 
non  tacitus  porta ;  quid  enim  tibi  fistula  reddet 
quo  tutere  famem  V*' 

~  The  light  c  i  c  u  t  a  e  on  which  CaIpuniiu.Vs  Corydon  so  often  forbade 
Meliboeus  to  play,  what  were  they?  Calpurnius  himself  informs  u.s: 
the  incerati  calami,  the  fistula  (aupiy^,  or  shepherd's  pipe) 
which  could  not  earn  as  much  bread  for  Meliboeus  as  «rouId  keep  him 
from  starving. 

How  perfectly  equivalent  one  to  another  are  these  six 
names  or  terms,  in  their  application  to  the  <J'jp\,yc,  6r  shepherd's 
pipe,  appears  from  the  use  the  poet  makes  of  any  one  of  them, 
according  to  his  pleasure,  to  designate  the  identical  instrument 
which  he  has  just  previously,  or  even  in  the  selfsame  sentence, 
designated  by  another  of  them;  ex.  gr.  DtVoe—the  fistula  of 
r.  75  is  the  avena  oft?.  7  and  the  avenae  of  r.  19;  Lucret.  4 — 
the  fistula  of  t\  593  is  the  calami  of  v.  592;  Ovid,  Met  li- 
the arundo  of  r.  154  is  the  calami  oft?.  161  and  the  cannae 
of  V.  171;  Virg.  Eel.  1 — the  instrument  denominated  avena  at 
r.  2,  is  denominated  calamus  at  v.  10;  Eel.  10 — the  instru- 
ment denominated  fistula  at  t?.  34,  is  denominated  avena  at 
r.  51;  Eel.  2 — the  calamus  oft?.  34  is  the  fistula  of  v,  37; 
Calpum.  1 — the  instrument  which  at  v.  16  is  called  ea^lami 
and  at  v.  17  fistula,  is  called  avena  at  v.  93;  Calpum.  2— the 
instrument  called  avenae  at  v.  28  is  called  fistula  at  v.  31; 
Calpum.  4 — the  instrument  called  calami  at  tT.  19  and  23,  is 
called  cicutae  at  v.  20  and  fistula  at  v.  26;  Calpurn.  7  — the 
instrument  which  at  v,  8  is  called  fistula,  is  at  t?.  12  called 
cicuta;  Calpum.  8— the  instrument  called  arundo  at  r.  3,  is 
called  calami  at  v.  4;  V.  Flacc.  4— the  fistula  oft?.  384  is  the 
avena  oft?.  386;  Politian,  RtAstieus—ihe  fistula  of  v.  3  is 
the  arundo  of  t?.  6;  among  which  examples  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  plural  instead  of  singidar,  is  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity the  poet — who  had  already  designated  the  instrument  by 
one  of  the  six  terms  so  liberally  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
language— felt  himself  under  when  he  had  occasion  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  perhaps  even  in  the  selfsame  sentence,  to  refer 
a  second  time  to  the  instrument,  to  use  not  a  mere  synonyme  of 
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the  term  already  used,  but — sometimes  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  ease  of  versification — a  word  indica- 
tive of  the  structure  of  the  instrument,  viz.  either  avenae,  or 
calami,  or  cannae,  or  arundines,  or  cicutae,  by  any 
one  of  which  plurals  the  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  nxmier- 
ous  —  usually  (see  above)  seven—tubes  or  pipes  constituting 
the  avena,  calamus^  canna,  arundo,  cicuta,  or  fistula 
already  spoken  of,  are  presented  vividly  to  the  imagination. 
The  following  are  no  less  striking  examples  of  the  same  prac- 
tice; Ovid,  Met.  1,  077  (of  Mercury  playing  on  the  fistula): 

.     .     •     .  **8tructis  cantat  aveais." 

ibid,  683  (of  the  same,  playing  on  the  same): 

•     .     •     •  **iuuctisqae  canendo 
vincere  arondinibus  servantia  lumina  tentat." 

(in  the  former  of  which  passages  *Wenis,"  and  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  ^^arundinibus'',  is  the  hollow  tubes,  pipes,  or 
reeds,  of  which  the  "fistula,''  ibid,  v.  688  [quoted  above]  consists) ; 
Calpum.  10,  7: 

•     .     •  "fasqae  esset  calamos  tractare  deonim." 

id.  10,  17: 

.     .     .  "coepit  cal  amis  sic  montivagus  Pan." 

id.  10,  13: 

.     •     .  '^nuUi  fas  est  inflare  cicutas, 
quas  ego  Maenaliis  cera  coniungo  sub  antris." 

(where  "calamos,"  "calamis,"  and  "cicutas"  are,  respectively,  the 
hollow  stalks,  tubes,  or  reeds,  of  which  the  instrument  denomin- 
ated at  r.  5  of  the  same  passage  "fistula,"  and  at  v.  11  "avena," 
consists);  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm,  4,  1  (ed.  Sirmond): 

^^Tityrus  ut  quondam  patulae  sub  tegmine  fagi 
volveret  infiatos  murmura  per  calamos," 

and  Calpum.  9,  82: 

**nec  sumus  indocti  cal  am  is:  cantamus  avena, 
qua  Divi  cecinere  prius,  qua  dulce  loquutus 
Tityrns  e  silvis  dominam  pervenit  ad  urbom.*' 

(in  the  former  of  which  examples  "calamos,"  and  in  the  latter 
of  which  examples  "calamis",  is  the  reeds  or  pipes  of  which,  not 
any  avena  merely,  but  this  very  avena  of  Virgil's,  consists); 
Calpum.  4,  58: 
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"quod  si  tu  faveas  trepido  mihi,  forsitan  illos 
ejrperiar  c  a  1  a  m  o  s ,  here  quos  mihi  doctus  lolas 
donavit,  dixitque:  truces  haec  fistula  tauros 
conciliat,  nostroque  sonat  dulcissima  Fauno. 
Tityrus  banc  habuit,  cecinit  qui  primus  in  istis 
montibus  Hyblaea  modulabile  carmen  a  v  e  n  a." 

(where  "calamos"  is  the  reeds  or  pipes  of  which  not  any  avena 
merely,  or  any  fistula  merely,  but  this  very  avena  of  Vir- 
gil's, this  very  fistula  of  Virgil's, 'consists). 

Avena  being  thus,  as  I  think,  satisfactorily  shown  to  be 
a  name  proper  of  the  pastoral  pipe,  and  synonymous  with 
fistula,  calamus,  arundo,  canna  and  cicuta,  and 
ORAciLi  here — no  less  than  "tenui"  in  the  first  Eclogue — expres- 
sing (see  next  Remark)  neither  the  slendemess  or  tenuity  of  the 
instrument ,  nor  the  slendemess  or  tenuity  of  the  music,  but  the 
fineness  and  delicacy  both  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  music, 
it  follows  that  our  author  using  the  term  avena  (even  with  the 
adjunct  oracili)  throws  no  slur  either  on  his  own  former  pastor- 
al song  or  on  pastoral  song  generally,  and  that  such  judgments 
as  those  expressed  by  Thiel:  "Gracili  avena,  bescheiden,  wie 
calainus  und  arundo,  als  einrohrige hirtenflote,  die  einfachste 
gattung  des  idyllischen  gesanges,  die  niedrigste  stufe  der  kunst 
bezeicbnend.",  and  by  Forbiger:  "Caeterum  animadverte,  quam 
submisse  poeta  dicat  de  Bucolicis,  quam  ornate  de  Georgicis, 
quam  graviter  de  bellicis  rebus  Aeneidis.",  are  mistaken  judg- 
ments; a  conclusion  at  which  those  excellent  commentators,  one 
of  them  my  own  particular  and  respected  friend,  would  easily 
l^ive  arrived,  even  without  the  trouble  of  the  long  aigument 
through  which  we  have  just  traveled,  if  they  had  happened  to 
call  to  mind  either  the 

**Iaetus  Phoebea  dixisti  carmen  avena. 
felix  o  Meliboee,  vale;  tibi  frondis  odorae 
munera  dat,  lauros  carpens,  ruralis  Apollo." 

of  Calpurnius,  quoted  above,  or  the 

^^mstica  credebam  uemorales  carmina  vobis 
concessisse  deos,  et  obesis  auribus  apta : 
verum,  quae  imparibus  modo  concinuistis  avenis, 
tarn  liquidum,  tam  dulce  sonant,  ut  non  ego  malim, 
quod  Peligna  solent  examina  lambere,  nectar.". 
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of  the  same  Calpumius  (4,  147),  or  our  author's  Own  bucolic 
Gallus,  that  divine  poet  ("divine  poeta")  with  whose  unhappy- 
loves  not  the  rustic  gods  alone,  Pan  and  Silvan  us,  but  Apollo 
himself,  came  to  sympathize : 

"VenitApoHo; 

Galle,  quid  insanis?" 

that  bucolic  Gallus  in  honor  of  whom  the  whole  Phoebean  choir 
rose  up  from  their  seats,  and  by  the  hand  of  Linus  (the  shepherd 
with  the  divine  song)  presented  him  with  those  very  calami, 
which  they  had  formerly  presented  to  the  Ascraean  senex,  those 
very  calami  with  which  the  Ascraean  senex  had  sung  the  stiflF 
manna-ashes  down  from  the  mountains,  and  bade  him  celebi*ate 
with  them  the  Grynean  grove,  that  so  Apollo  might  become  still 
fonder  of  it  and  frequent  it  more  than  ever: 

"turn  canit,  errantem  Permessi  ad^  flnmina  Galium 
Aonas  in  monies  nt  duxerit  una  sororum : 
utque  viro  Phoebi  chorus  assnrrexerit  omnis : 
ut  Linus  haec  illi^  divino  carmine  pastor, 
floribus  atque  apio  crines  omatns  amaro, 
dixerit :     Hos  tibi  dant  c  a  1  a  m  o  s ,  en  accipe,  Musae, 
Ascraeo  quos  ante  seni,  quibus  ille  solebat 
cantando  rigidas  deducere  montibus  omos. 
his  tibi  Grynei  nemoris  dicatnr  origo : 
ne  quia  sit  Incus,  quo  se  plus  iactet  ApolIo.'\ 

OP,  if  they  had  asked  themselves:  what  good  purpose  had  a  de- 
preciation of  bucolic  poetry,  of  poetry  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as 
the  epic,  served  here,  where  the  sole  object  is  to  identify  the 
author  of  the  present  poem  with  the  author  of  former  well 
known  and  greatly  and  justly  admired  poems  of  a  different 
kind?  Happily,  there  is  no  such  depreciation  here,  implied  or 
expressed,  whether  of  the  rustic  Muse  or  of  the  author's  self; 
and  had  there  been,  such  depreciation,  instead  of  recommending 
the  poet,  had  tended  rather  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  one  who 
had  spent  his  youth  so  very  low  down  on  Parnassus,  was  not 
exactly  the  fit  person  to  undertake  a  great  national  epic,  a 
suspicion  that  the  blower  of  the  petty  a  vena,  the  oaten 
straw,  had  neither  chest  sufficient  nor  cheek  sufficient  cailere 
(oei^v,  p,ou<;i^eiv,  see  Kem.  on  ^'cano^'  v,  5)  horrentia  martis 
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ARM  A  viRUMQUE.  But  tlicrc  is  HO  depreciation;  the  instrument  is 
not  an  oaten  straw,  not  a  miserable  stipula  (Virg.  Ed.  8,25: 

*'aut  anquam  tibi  fistula  cera 
iuncta  fuit?  non  tu  in  triviis,  indocte,  solebas 
stridenti  miserun)  stipula  disperdere  carmen?*'), 

it  is  the  fistula  itself,  the  sweet  reed;  Ovid,  Met,  1  (quoted 
above): 

**dumque  ibi  suspirat  [Pan],  motos  in  aruudine  ventos 

effecisse  sonum  tenuem,  similemque  querenti : 

i 
arte  nova  vocisque  denm  dulcedine  captum, 

^hoc  mihi  concilium  tecum,'  dixisse,  ^manebit;' 

atque  ita  disparibus  calamis  compagine  cerae 

inter  se  iunctis  nomen  tenuisse  puellae." ; 

that  sweet  reed  or  fistula  classed  by  Horace  not  merely  with 
the  flute  but  with  the  lyre;  Carm,  3,  19, 18: 

^^nsanire  iuvat;  cur  Berecyntiae 
cessant  flamina  tibiae? 
cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  lyra?"; 

that  sweet  reed  or  fistula  which  one  of  a  group  of  Graces  applies 
to  her  mouth,  while  another  holds  in  her  hand  the  lyre,  and 
another,  the  flute;  Plutarch,  de  musicUj  14:  yuxi  n  ev  Ay)Xo)  Se  too 
aYaXpt-axo;  auTou  [Apollinis]  a^tXpucii;  e;^t  ev  (jLev  ty;  Se^ia  to^ov, 
ev  Ss  TT)  api<rrepx  XapiTa;,  tcov  tt)?  (xou<yiX7);  opyavcov  exa<JT7iv  ti 
ejrou<jav'  n  (acv  yap  Xupav  jcparei,  7)  S*  au>.ou<;,  7)  8*  ev  yu&fs^  7rpo<jxei- 
{jLCvYiv  e/et  Tco  <yTO(jLaTt  fpj^iyfx.;  that  sweet  reed  or  fistula  played 
on  by  Daphnis  and  Bion  and  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  nay, 
even  by  Apollo  himself,  who,  when  ivt  the  service  of  Admetus, 
took  so  much  delight  in  it  as  to  allow  the  herds  to  go  home 
untended  while  he  remained  behind  in  the  field,  absorbed  in  the 
music;  Ovid,  Met.  2,  680: 

"illud  erfit  tempus  quo  te  pastoria  pellis 
texit,  onnsqne  fuit  dextrae  silvestris  oliva; 
alterius,  dispar  septeuis  fistula  cannis. 
dumque  amor  est  curae,  dum  te  tua  fistula  mulcet, 
inoustoditae  PyUos  memorautur  in  agros 
processbae  boves."; 

that  sweet  reed  or  fistula  so  often  celebrated,  under  one  or  other 
of  its  ancient  names  even  by  the  later  Italian  poets;  Maccbiav. 
Capitolo  Pastorale: 
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"Se  mai,  fistula  dolce,  il  too  concento 

fh  gir  li  sassi,  (h  muover  le  pianti, 
fermar  li  fiumi,  e  racchetare  il  vento, 

mostra  ora  i  tuoi  valori  uniti  e  tanti 

che  la  terra  ammirata  e  lieta  resti, 
e  rallegrisi  il  ciel  de'  nostri  canti. 

bench^  altra  voce  ed  altro  stil  vorresti ; 

perch^  a  laldar  tanta  beltade  appieno 
piii  alto  ingegno  convien  che  si  desti. 

che  d'  an  giovan  celeste  e  non  terreno, 
di  modi  eccelsi,  di  divin  costumi, 
convien  per  uom  divin  le  laudi  sieno/\ 

and  Sanazzaro  {Ed.  10),  Tasso,  and  Metastasio,  quoted  below ; 
tl^at  sweet  reed  or  fistula^  invented  by  a  God ,  and  consisting  of 
seven  pipes  as  the  lyre  of  seven  strings,  each  producing  its 
different  note ,  and  all  together  in  the  course  of  time  to  culmi- 
nate in  the  organ  of  Saint  Cecilia;  Epigr,  Julian,  Imperat.  Anth. 
Graec.  (DeBoBch)  1,86,8: 

oXXotTjv  opotu  Sovaxcuv  ^uotv  t^ttou  oltz  aXkr^^ 
/aXxEtij;  xaya  [loXXov  avepXaatTjaav  oc^^oupT); 
aypiof  oufi*  avsjiotatv  ucp*  7)(i.etEpo(;  Sovsovtai, 
oXX'  U7K»  TaupetTj;  ;ipo8optov  (jTnjXuYlf^;  OLr^zn^ 
vspOcv  euTpTjTtov  xaXa(jicuv  utzo  piJ^av  oSeuet 
xat  Tt;  avTjp  ayepw/o^,  eytov  6oa  SoxtuXa  yeipo^, 
tTCorai  fli[x9a^o<uv  xavova^  au^9pad[xova{  auXciiv 
oiS*  ttTiaXov  oxtpTtuvTEc  a^oOX(^u9(v  ao(8T]v. ; 

and  the  musician  is  not  a  shrill,  squeaking  hedge-piper  or  lifer, 
but  a  favorite  rural  minstrel  who  begs  you  to  hear  him  canentem 
faeiSovTa,  (aoihjiJ^ovtoc,  see  Rem.  on  "cano"  v,  5)  horrentia  martis 
ARMA  viRUMQUE,  who  had  so  often  delighted  you  with  the  trilling  of 
bis  delicate  avena;  that  tenuis,  gracilis  avena  on  which  he 
performed  so  exquisitely  that  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  even  the 
forest  itself,  came  to  listen,  the  lyre  was  outdone,  Calpum.  4,  64 : 

**magna  peds,  Corydon,  si  Tityrus  esse  laboras ; 
ille  fait  vates  sacer,  et  qui  posset  avena 
praesonuisse  chelyn,  blande  cui  saepe  canenti 
allusere  ferae,  cui  sabstitit  advena  quercus." ; 

and  the  fortune  of  the  rural  minstrel  made  by  the  acquaintance 
his  performance  procured  for  him  with  the  ruler  of  the  world; 
Calpurn.  9,  82: 
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.     .     .  *^cantamus  avena 
qua  divi  cecinere  prius,  qua  dulce  locutus  ' 
Titynis  e  silvis  dominam  pervenit  ad  urbem;" 

nor  of  the  many  exquisite  passages  of  the  Arcadia  of  Sanazzaro 
is  that  the  least  exquisite,  in  whicli  (Frosa  10)  the  cinquecento 
poet,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  scholars,  no  less  than 
of  the  poets,  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, represents  Virgil,  when  he  took  in  hand  the  tromba  in 
order  to  celebrate  with  it  the  exploits  of  Aeneas,  as  hanging  up 
on  a  tree  the  sampogna  which  he  had  received. from  Pan 
through  the  hands  of  Daphnis,  and  with  which  he  had  made  the 
woods  echo  his  Amaryllis:  "Dinanzi  alia  spelunca  porgeva 
ombra  un  pino  altissimo  e  spazioso,  ad  un  ramo  del  quale  una 
grande  e  bella  sampogna  pendeva,  fatta  di  sette  voci,  egualmehte 
di  sotto  e  di  sopra  congiunta  con  bianca  cera;  la  cui  simile  forse 
mai  non  fu  veduta  a  pastore  in  alcuna  selva:  della  quale  diman- 
dando  noi  qual  fosse  state  V  autore  (perchi  da  divine  mani 
composta  ed  incerata  la  giudicavamo)  il  savio  sacerdote  cosi 
ne  rispose:  Questa  canna  fu  quella,  che  '1  santo  Iddio,  che  voi 
ora  vedete,  si  trovo  nolle  mani,  quando  per  queste  solve  da 
amore  spronato  seguit6  la  bella  Siringa:  ove  (poi  che  per  lia 
subita  trasformazione  di  lei  si  vide  schemito)  sospirando  egli 
sovente  per  rimembranza  delle  antiche  fiamme,  i  sospiri  si  con- 
vertirono  in  dblce  suono:  e  cosi  solo  in  questa  sola  grotta  assise, 
presso  alle  pascenti  capre,  cominci6  a  congiungere  con  nova 
cera  sette  canne,  V  ordine  delle  quali  veniva  successivamente 
mancando,  in  guisa  che  stanno  i  diti  nolle  nostre  mani,  siccome 
ora  in  essa  medesima  vedere  potete,  con  la  qual  poi  gran  tempo 
pianse  in  questi  monti  le  sue  sventure.  Indi  pervenne  (e  non 
so  come)  nolle  mani  d'un  pastore  Siracusano;  il  quale  prima 
che  alcuno  altro  ebbe  ardire  di  sonarla  senza  paura  di  Pan,  o 
d'  altro  Iddio,  sovra  le  chiare  onde  della  compatriota  Aretusa 
....  II  quale  poi  da  invidiosa  morte  sovraggiimto,  fe  di 
queUa  V  ultimo  done  al  Mantoano  Titiro  .  .  .  Per  la  qual  cosa 
Titiro  lieto  di  tanto  onore,  con  questa  medesima  sampogna 
dilettandosi,  inBegn6  primieramente  le  selve  di  risonare  il  nome 
della  formosa  Amarillida  . . .  Ma  avendo  cestui  dalla  Natura 
lo  ingegno  a  piii  alte  cose  dispostO|  e  non  contentaQdosi  di  %\ 
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umile  suono,  vi  cangi6  quella  canna,  che  voi  ora  vi  vedete  piu 
grossa,  e  piii  che  le  altre  nova,  per  poter  meglio  cantare  le  cose 
niaggiori,  e  fare  le  selve  degne  degli  altissinii  Consoli  di  Ronm: 
il  quale  poi  che,  abbandonate  le  capre,  si  diedc  ad  ammaestrarc 
i  rustichi  coltivatori  della  terra,  forge  con  ispcranza  di  cantare 
appresso  con  pii  sonora  tromba  le  arnie  del  Trojano  Enea, 
r  appicc6  quivi,  ove  ora  la  vedete,  in  onore  di  questo  Iddio,  che 
nel  cantare  gli  avea  prestato  favore:  appresso  al  quale  non 
venne  mai  alcuno  in  queste  selve,  che  quella  sonare  potuto 
avesse  compitamente." 

Assuming  the  above  argumentation  to  be  correct,  we  should 
expect  to  find,  in  languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  some  traces 
either  of  avena  used  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Pandean  pipe, 
sampogna,  chalumeau,  or  flute  de  Pan,  or  of  avenae 
used  to  signify  the  reeds  or  tubes  of  which  the  Pandean  pipe,  sam- 
pogna, chalumeau,  or  flute  de  Pan,  consists,  exactly  as  we 
find  in  those  languages  fistula,  canna,  and  calamus — other 
proper  names  of  the  same  instrument — subsisting  in  the  scarcely 
changed  forms  of  fistolaor  fischio,  canna,  and  chalumeau. 
Nor  is  our  expectation  disappointed,  for,  while  we  have  in  the 
Italian  not  merely  avena  and  avene,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  avena  and  avenae, 

r  Sanaszaro,  AnadiUf  Eel,  10 : 

**che  soUo  gli  alU  pini  e  i  dritU  abeti 
I  si  stavan  mansaeti  a  prender  festa 

I  per  la  verde  forMta  a  taoa  d'  a  v  e  n  a ;'* 

(    Tasso,  Ger,  liberata,  7,6: 

I  *'oia  ion,  mentre  ella  pianye,  i  fnol  lamflnti 

rotti  da  un  cliiaro  auon  che  a  lei  ne  viene, 
che  nembra,  ed  ^,  dl  pastoral!  accenti 

^  mislo,  •  dl  bosoherecoe  incalte  av%De.'* 

but  incerate  avene, 

''  Metast.  OarUat.  La  peaca : 

I  *'U  g\omo  al  tttoa  d*  una  ritorta  conea, 

cbe  nulla  cede  alle  incarate  avene, 
se  non  vuoi  le  mie  pene, 
di  Teti  e  Oalalea,  dl  Olaacv  e  Dori 
U  rayter^  gli  amori.'*, 

almost  exactly  Claudian>  'Hnaequales  cera  texebat  aveoas/*   qnoied 
u  above. 
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we  have  in  the  Logudoro  dialect  of  Sardinia  this  very  instrument, 
the  shepherd's  pipe,  at  this  very  moment  known  by  the  identical 
proper  name  a  vena,  either  wholly  unaltefed  and  precisely  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  Virgil,  or  variously  modified  into  the 
forms,  bena,  ena,  aena,  avenas,  benas,  enas,  aenasj 
Zuccagni-Orlandini,  vol.  12,  p.  270:  ^^Ne'  di  festivi  prima  e  dopo 
i  divini  uflfici,  nelle  feste  popolari,  nel  giovedi  grasso,  e  negli 
ultimi  giorni  di  eurnevale  i  paesani  fi.  e.  the  Sardinian  peasants] 
daneano  publicamente,  ora  presso  la  chiesa,  ora  in  qualche 
piazza.  Nella  Sardegna  meridionale  si  balla  all'  armonia  delle 
canne  (launeddas  o  avenas)  o  del  piflFero  e  del  tamburino; 
nella  settentrionale  al  coro  di  quatti*o  o  cinque  voci."  and  again^ 
ibid:  "Su  coritone  o  stracasciu  k  una  scatola  rotonda  di 
fino  sovero  ct)l  suo  coperchio,  tutta  rivestita  di  pelle  nera,  che 
si  tiene  sospesa  per  una  tracolla,  e  contiene  vari  concerti  per 
r  allegro,  il  grave  e  gli  intermedii.  L'  allegro  dicesi  dai 
suonatori di sampogna concerto  delle  fanciulle  (deis  bagadias); 
il  grave,  concerto  delle  vedove.  Ogni  concerto  h  composto  di 
tre  canne  a  molti  fori;  la  piu  piccola  (sa  mancosedda  cio^  la 
piccola  di  mano  manca)  canta  il  mi ;  Y  altre  due  sono  unite,  e  di 
queste  la  maggiore  (su  tumbu)  canta  il  dOy  la  minore  (sa  man- 
cosa)  il  sol,  Questi  flauti  che  sono  nominati  generalmente 
come  sopra  indicammo,  e  in  alcuni  luoghi  fistulas,  sono  fatti 
di  canna  sottile  piu  o  meno,  e  hanno  la  imboccatura  di  cannel- 
lina  sottilissima  per  potervi  far  la  linguetta,  sulla  quale  attaccano 
alcuni  pezzi  di  cera  per  ingrossave  o  assottigliare  il  suono." 
Spano,  (hiogr.  Sard,  part,  2,  p.  14:  "Nulla  di  meno  pare  che 
anche  in  Sardegna  sia  antichissimo  questo  verso,  perch^  adattato 
ad  una  naturale  modulazione  ed  al  suono  del  flauto  (merid. 
liuneddas;  logud.  benas,  enas,  aenas)  e  siccome  h  anti- 
chissimo questo  pastorale  stromento,  perci6  anche  il  verso  che 
e  naturalmente  accomodate  a  quelle  sark  antico,  che  appartiene 
alia  musica  ipofrigia,  cosi  detta  per  esser  strepitosa  e  sonora,  e 

percif)  fe  propria  dei  ditirambi Le  fistole  che  adopransi 

dai  sardi  sono  tre,  fatte  di  canna  sottile  che  il  suonatore  imbocca 
a  guancie  gonfie  respirando  dalle  narici  con  continuo  fiato  che 
molti  protraggono  a  due  e  tre  ore  di  seguito.    Le  imboccature 
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sono  cannellinB  (cabissa)  che  vanno  ad  introdursi  nel  tubo 
(linguazzu);  sonp  legate  fra  se  (allega)  due  con  ispago 
incerato ;  pezzi  di  cera  sovrapposti  alia  linguetta  della  cannellina 
servono  al  comun'  accordo,  facendo  abbassare  o  assottigliare  il 
suono.  La  piii  grossa  cannella  (tumbu)  fa  il  do,  la  media 
(mancosa  manna)  il  soZ,  e  la  pii  sottile  mczzavoee  (man- 
cosedda)  il  mi.  La  voce  ena  o  aena  nel  Logudoro  h  una 
corruzione  di  avena  (fistola)."  Boullier,  Le  Dialede  et  les 
chants  populaires  de  ta  Sardaigfie,  Paris  J864:  "Dans  le  logu- 
doro le  chalumeau  sappelle  aena  ou  ena." 

Not  {hat  I  at  all  mean,  in  the  preceding  argument,  to  in- 
sinuate that  shepherds  never,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  piped 
on  literal  a  venae  or  straw-halms,  or  that  they  may  not  still  do 
so  in  primitive  countries,  or  even  in  our  own  country  in  remote 
localities.  On  the  contrary,  the  straw-halm  is  the  very  first 
instrument  put  into  the  lonely  shepherd^s  hand  by  mother 
Nature;  upon  the  straw-halm  the  lonely  shepherd  has  piped  in 
old  times,  pipes  still, 

Notes  and  Queries,  March  26\  1h70.  p.   S30^    article,  Oaten  pipes: 
**I    remember,    many    years    ago,    an   old   Oxfordshire   man    who 
used  to   pay  an  annual  visit  after  harvest,    to   Loudon,    and   who 
L  sold  oaten  pipes  at  a  penny  each."     C.  S.  I. 

and  in  the  absence  of  a  better  instrument,  will  always  pipe;  the 
lonely  shepherd's  perfonnance  on  such  instrument  has  been,  and 
will  always  be,  celebrated  by  poets  in  their  Arcadian  visions; 

r  Chaucer,  House  of  FanUy «?,  133 : 

.  "and  many  flowte  and  liUyng  home, 

I  and  pipes  made  of  grene  come, 

I  MM  ban  thise  lytel  herde  gromes, 

that  kepen  bestis  in  the  bromei/' 

Shakesp.  Midium.  NighVs  Dream,  2^  2: 

*'and  in  the  thape  of  Corln  »M  all  day, 
playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  verting  love 
to  amorous  Phyllida.*' 

I   Milton,  LyeidaSy  v.  32: 

''meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mate, 
tempered  to  the  oaten  flute.*' 

'    and  Collins,  Ode  to  Evening: 

<  if  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song 
^  may  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear." 
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nay,  I  have  myself,  the  summer  before  last,  during  a  foot  tour 
m  Germany,  been  led  by  the  sound  of  sweet  music  to  a  shepherd 
leaning  against  a  tree  and  entertaining  both  his  flock  and  him- 
self with  various  airs  performed  on  a  leaf  held  between  his  lips, 
a  leaf — as,  observing  my  surprise,  he  showed  me — of  the 
common  pear-tree  under  which  he  stood,  and  on  which,  as  he 
informed  me,  or  on  any  similar  common  leaf,  there  were  few  of 
the  shepherds  of  the  neighbourhood  (it  was  about  a  day's  foot- 
journey  from  Heidelberg)  who  could  not  perform  equally  well; 

f"  compare  Chaucer,  7%e  knighUi  Tale,  919: 

''that  oon  of  yow,  or  be  him  loth  or  leef, 
he  may  go  pypen  in  an  ivy  leef; 
that  {%  to  say,  sche  may  nought  have  bnthe, 
t-  al  be  ye  never  so  jelout,  ne  bo  lothe." 

but  the  proposition  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
is,  that  the  avena  of  our  text,  the  avena  of  Virgil,  that 
a  vena  with  which  Tityrus  made  the  woods  resound,  was  not 
this  primitive  avena,  but  the  <yi»ptY^,  or  fistula — the  ordinary* 
pipe  or  pipes  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  shepherd— the  material 
form  of  which  has  been  described  by  so  many  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  modeled  by  so  many  Greek  and  Roman  sculp- 
tors, and  (singular,  nay  unique,  compliment  to  a  musical 
instrument)  symbolized  in  the  material  form  of  the  enigmatical 
poemation  composed  —by  Simmias  as  some  say,  by  Theocri- 
tus,  as  others— in  honor   of  the  instiniment  and  its  inventor: 

(jiata;      AvTi7:6Tpoto      8oov     texcv      lOuvrr^pa' 
ou7t  Kepoaxav,  ov  Koxa  Ope^jjoro  laupoTzaTtup, 
aXV  ou  ITiXiTre;  aiGe  rapo?  ^peva  Tspjxa  aaxou;. 
ouvojx'  OXov,  Si^toov,  0  Ta?  [jiEpoTro;  7:o6ov 
xoupa{   "pipuyova;   e/s    lo?    avsjjLwSeo;* 
05     Mot<7a    Xiyy     jra^ev      loate^avw 
eXxo;,   ayocXpA   7:06010  TrupiajiapOYOU' 
0?      ^Peaer     avopcav      t^auSea 
naTTTCO^ovou ,  Tupiav  t'  eppu^ato. 

CO    T0$£     TU^Xo^OpCOV     EpOTOV 

7:a[ia   Ilotpi^   Oeto  Si(xt)^i$a{. 
^MfWi    «i,     ppoTopafiov, 
OTTjTa?     oioTpE    Soeiia;, 
xXtuTiojraxfop,  araicup, 

XopVOlXOfUlE ,       fS^^K 

a8u  (jiEXiaSot; 
EXXoTct  xoupa 
xaXXtoTTs , 

VTjXEVTCti). 
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1  (C). 

GRACILI 

Gracilis  in  its  derogatory  sense  of  slight,  puny,  frail  (our 
slender,  in  its  derogatory  sense),  is  so  suitable  and  even  usual 
an  adjunct  for  a  vena  in  its  literal  sense  of  straw-halm  (Plin. 
N.  H.  19,  sect,  i,  ed.  Sillig  [of  the  plant  Linum]:  ''denique  tam 
parvo  semine  nasci^  .  .  .  tam  gracili  avena,  tarn  non  alte  a 
telluro  sublata/'),  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  slight,  puny  straw- 
halm ,  slender  straw-halm  (in  the  derogatory  sense  of  slender) 
has  been  so  generally  taken  by  commentators  and  translators 
to  be  either  literally  or  figuratively  the  instrument  on  which 
Virgil,  here  in  the  commencement  of  his  Aeneis,  describes  him- 
self as  having  formerly  tuned  the  lay.  This  most  natural  and 
almost  unavoidable  mistake  was  established  and  made  all  but 
irrevocable  by,  EcL  1,  2: 

**silvestrem  teuni  mosam  meditaris  avena ;" 

to  which  passage  inquirers  turning  for  explanation  of  gracili 
AVENA,  and  finding  in  it  the  same  a  vena,  termed  tenuis, 
doubted  not  (could  indeed  scarcely  doubt,  so  deceptive  is  lan- 
guage) that  the  meaning  in  both  passages  was  slight,  puny  straw- 
halm,  slender  straw -halm  (in  the  derogatory  sense  oi  slender),  and 
that  the  bucolic  instrument,  not  sufficiently  depreciated  by  the 
derogatory  term  avena,  was  still  further  depreciated,  herein  our 
text,  by  the  derogatory  term  gracilis,  and  there  in  the  first 
Eclogue,  by  the  similarly  derogatory  term  tenuis.  Having 
shown,  in  the  preceding  Remark,  how  utterly  groundless  this 
interpretation  is  in  respect  of  avena,  and  that  avena,  so  far 
from  signifying  oaten  straw  or  straw-halm,  is  a  mere  and  very 
ordinary  synonyme  of  fistula  or  Tjpiy^,  let  us  now  see  whether 
the  interpretation  is  not  equally  groundless  in  respect  of  gracili 
in  our  text,  and  ^'tenui"  in  the  first  Eclogue,  both  of  them 
vocabula  media  and  capable  of  being  taken  in  malam  partem 
or  in  bonara,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  context 
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And  first  with  respect  to  gracili.  As,  in  English,  deli- 
cacy, tenuity,  slenderness,  is,  according  to  circumstances,  a 
virtue  or  a  vice,  so,  in  Latin,  gracilitas,  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  either  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  conveys  either  praise  or 
blame;  Ter.  Eun.  2,  4,  22: 

''baud  similis  virgo  est  virginum  nostrarum,  quas  matres  student 
demissis  humeris  esse,  yincto  pectore,  ut  gracilae  sieiit  " 

Cic.  de  Clar.  Oral.  91:  "Erat  eo  tempore  in  nobis  summa  graciK- 
tA8  et  infirmitas  corporis,  procerum  et  tenue  collura."  The  gra- 
cility  or  slenderness  indicated  by  the  gracili  of  our  text,  may, 
therefore,  be  either  a  virtue  or  a  vice;  which  it  is,  being  to  be 
determined  by  circumstances  only.  Now  having  shown,  above, 
that  no  dispraise  is  implied  by  the  term  avena,  it  is  already 
probable  that  no  dispraise  is  meant  by  gracili.  This  proba- 
bility becomes  a  moral  certainty  when  we  compare  Martial, 
8.3,21: 

"angusta  cantare  licet  videaris  avena, 

dum  taa  multorum  vincat  avena  tubas." 

where  the  highest  praise  is  bestowed  on  the  avena,  at  the 
same  moment  in  which  it  is  denominated  angusta  (narrow  or 
small-bored),  so  nearly  the  gracili  of  our  text.  As  little,  there- 
fore, is  there  any  dispraise,  any  slight  of  the  instrument,  con- 
veyed by  the  term  gracili,  as  there  is  by  the  term  avexa,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  two  terms  together,  gracili  avena,  is  not 
puny  straw-halm,  but  fine,  delicate,  slender-bored,  and  therefore 
fine-  and  delicate-toned,  fistula  or  ^upty^,  an  interpretation  con- 
firmed (a)  by  the  fact  that  it  was  of  a  fine,  delicate  reed,  a  reed 
of  a  very  narrow  or  slender  bore,  the  avena  or  fistula  was  con- 
structed in  ancient  times  (Longus  1.  10:  O  Se  Aa<pvi<;  xaXafxou; 
cxT&^y  XcTUTOo;  3tai  Tpy)(ya;  xa;  twv  yovaxtov  Xiayua;,  aX^YiXou; 
Te  XTipw  [AaXOoxco  truvapTyida;,  [/-e^QX  vuxto^  dupiJ^eiv  Sf/xXcTa)  as  it 
is  of  a  fine,  delicate  reed,  the  same  instrument  is  constructed  at 
present  (Zuccagni-Orlandini  [see  above]:  *^Questi  flauti  che 
sono  nominati  geueralmente  come  sopra  indicammo  e  in  aJcuni 
luoghi  fistulas,  sono  fatti  di  canna  sottile  piii  o  meno,  e 
hanno  la  imboccatura  di  cannellina  sottilissima  per  potervi 
for  la  linguetta,  sulla  quale  attaccano  alcuni  pezzetti  di  cera  per 
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ingrossare  o  assottigliare  il  guono"),  and  (ft)  by  the  application 
by  Virgil  hiniself  (-BcZ.  5,  85)  of  the  term  fragilis  to  the  same 
instrument,  in  a  passage,  which,  so  far  from  expressing  contempt, 
for  the  instrument  on  account  of  its  fragility,  expresses  the  very 
opposite  sentiment,  viz.  that  its  fragility  was  owing  to  its 
fineness  and  delicacy: 

**hac  te  nos  fragili  douabimus  ante  cicuta. 
haec  nos  *Formosum  Corydon  ardebat  Alexin'; 
haec  eadem  docoit  *Cniuni  pecus?   an  Meliboei?'" 

this  SO  fine,  delicate^  fragile  reed,  on  which  I  played  those  fine 
and  delicate  airs:  Formosum  Corydon,  and  Cuium pecus?. 

Gracili  in  our  text  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  understood  as 
conveying  a  reproach,  or  as  meaning  puny,  insignificant,  or 
weak,  but  as  meaning  delicate  and  fine,  the  fistula  being  so 
denominated  not  on  account  of  its  shape  (which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  Remark,  is  not  delicate  or  fine,  long 
or  taper,  but  broad,  the  instrument  consisting  of  seven  pipes 
arranged  abreast),  but  on  account  of  the  slendemess  or  narrow 
bore  ("angusta,"  above),  and  therefore  delicate  tones,  of  the  reed 
of  which  it  is  constructed,  an  interpretation  confirmed  and 
established,  first,  by  the  application  of  the  term  gracilis 
by  our  author  himself,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Culex,  to  his 
bucolic  Muse: 

**lusimus,  Octavi,  gracili  modulante  Thalia," 

;    where  the  resemblance  to  our  text  is  too  strong  not  to  strike  the  most 
'    superficial  observer,  and  where  "gracili"  so  far  from  being  contemp- 
tuous, or  derogatory  of  the  dignity  of  our  author's  Thalia,  expresses 
L   on   the  contrary  her  delicacy  and  refinement. 

and  secondly,  by  the  very  usual  and  ordinary  application  of 
the  same  term  to  orators,  oratory,  and  style  in  general,  not  at  all 
in  the  sense  of  weak,  puny,  feeble,  or  contemptible,  but  in  the  sense 
of  fine,  refined,  delicate,  terse,  subtile;  in  other  words,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  style  technically  denominated  by  the  Greeks 
KJXy^^j  from  the  strong,  elevated,  bold,  sublime  style  technically 
denominated  by  the  Greeks  a8po;.;  Aul.  Gell.  7,  14:  'Tit  in 
carmine  et  in  soluta  oratione  genera  dicendi  probabilia  sunt 
tria,  quae  Graeci  j^apocxTYipa^  vocant,  nominaque  eis  fecerunt 
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oSpov,  KTjfvov,  [jLeaov.  Nos  quoque,  quera  primum  posuimus^ 
uberem  vocamus,  secundum  gracilera,  tertium  medio- 
crem.  Uberi  dignitas  atque  amplitudo  est:  gracili  venustas 
et  subtilitas:  medius  in  confinio  est,  utriusque  modi  particeps. 
His  singulis  orationis  virtutibus  vitia  agnata  sunt  pari  numero, 
quae  earum  modum  et  habitum  simulacris  falsis  ementiuntur. 
Sic  plerumque  sufflati  atque  tumidi  fallunt  pro  uberibus,  squa- 
lentes  et  jejuni  dicti  pro  gracilibus,  incerti  et  ambigui  pro 
mediocribus.  Vera  autem  et  propria  hujuscemodi  formarum 
exempla  in  latina  lingua  M.  Varro  esse  dicit,  ubertatis  Pacuvium, 
gracilitatis  Lucilium,  mediocritatis  Terentium,"  etc.  to  the  end 
of  chapter.  ClnintW,  Inst  1,  9:  "Igitur  Aesopi  fabellas,  quae 
fabulis  nutricularum  proxime  succedunt,  narrare  sermone  puro, 
et  nihil  se  supra  modum  extoUente,  deinde  eandera  gracili- 
tatem  stilo  exigere  condiscant."  Cic,  Brutus,  16  (ofLysias): 
''Sed  ille  Graecus  ab  omni  laude  felicior.  Habet  enim  certos 
sui  studiosos,  qui  non  tam  habitus  corporis  opimos,  quam  gra- 
cilitates  consectentur;  quos,  valetudo  modo  bona  sit,  tenuitas 
ipsa  delectet;  quamquam  in  Lysia  saepe  sunt  etiam  lacerti,  sic 
ut  fieri  nihil  possit  valentius;  verum  est  certe  genere  toto 
strigosior,  sed  habet  tamen  suos  laudatores,  qui  hac  ipsa  ejus 
subtilitate  admodum  gaudeant."  Aul.  Gell.  13,  20:  'Traeterea 
idem  Virgilius  turrim  dixit,  non  turretn,  et  securim,  non 
securem: 

*tarrim  in  praecipiti  stantem.' 

et: 

*incertain  excussit  cervice  securim/ 

Quae  sunt,  opinor,  jucundioris  gracilitatis  [elegance]^  quam 
si  8U0  utrumque  loco  per  e  litteram  dicas."  Plin.  Epist  2,  3: 
'^Sermo  Graecus,  immo  Atticus:  praefationes  tersae,  graciles 
[elegant]^  dulces,  graves  interdimi  et  erectae."   Propert.  2,  13,  3: 

*hic  [Amor]  me  tam  gracilels  retait  contemnere  musas, 
inssit  et  Ascraeum  9ic  habitare  nemus,* 

(where  "§raciles  musas,"=the  terse,  elegant,  fine,  delicate  style 
in  which  Propertius  wrote,  viz.  the  elegiac);  Quintilian,  List.  U2, 
10,  35:  "non  possuraus  [nos  oratores  llomani^  esse  tam  gra- 
ciles [quam  Graeci  sunt],  simus  fortiores;  subtilitate  vincimur, 
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valeamus  pondere;  proprietas  penes  illos  est  certior,  copia  vin- 
eamus.",  in  every  one  of  which  passages  the  term  gracilis  is 
applied  to  that  style  of  composition  to  which  bucojic  poetry 
belongs y  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  in  our  text  to 
the  bucolic  instrument,  the  a  vena,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  fine, 
refined,  elegant,  delicate,  subtile;  not  at  all  in  tlie  sense  of  mean, 
puny,  weak,  or  contemptible. 

The  oRACiLi  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Aeneis  having  been 
thus  shown  to  be  not  only  not  a  derogatory,  but  even  a  lauda- 
tory term,  we  come  now  to  the  "tenui"  of  the  second  verse  of 
the  first  Eclogue,  and  ask  ourselves:  Is  not  this  the  exact  equi- 
valent both  literally  and  metaphorically  of  the  oraciu  of  the 
fii'st  verse  of  the  Aeneis,  and— applied  in  the  same  construc- 
tion and  in  similar  context  by  the  same  poet  to  the  same  in- 
strument— to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner?  and  which  of 
us  does  not  answer  to  himself:  Certainly,  tenuis  having  the 
same  literal  and  metaphorical  meaning  as  gracilis,  being  no 
less  applicable  both  in  bonam  partem  and  in  malam,  being  used 
by  Horace  to  express  delicacy  of  thread, 
r  EpiH.2,1,224: 

'cani  UuDtntamor  non  Apparer*  UborM 
^  notiro*  et  tenui  deducU  poemaU  filo;** 

being  used  both  by  Persius  and  Horace  to  express  delicacy  of 
savor, 

r  Pers.  6,  24: 

"nee  ten  a  em  solera  turdarum  noMe  sallram.** 

Hor.  Sat.  2,  4,  35: 

*<Dec  sibi  coenaram  qui  via  temere  adroget  arlem, 
*"  uon  pria«  exacta  tenui  railone  saporam." 

being  applied  to  Catullus  by  Martial 
r  10,  103: 

"uec  sua  pliu  debet  tenai  Verona  Catallo/' 

(not,   surely,  the  slender,  or  thin  or  feeble  Calullut^  but  the  fine  ^  the 
u  exquiaife^  the  delieatey  the  ierte^  the  elegant  CaiullnM.) 

exactly  as  we  have  seen  gracilis  applied  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  Culex  to  Thalia,  being  applied  to  orators  by  Ckera,  not 
merely  in  the  same  sense  in  which,  but  by  the  same  metonymy 
by  which,  we,  have  seen  gracilis  applied  to  orators  by 
(^uintilian, 
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r  Cic  Orator,  €'.  **Et  contra  tenues,  acuti,  omnia  docentes,  et  diluci- 
diora,  non  ampliora^  facieutes,  subUli  quadam  et  pressa  oratione  et 
limata :  in  eodemqae  genere  alii  callidi,  sed  impoliti,  et  consulto  rudium 
similes  et  imperitorum ;  alii  in  eadem  jejunitate  concinniores ,  id  est, 

i-  faceti,  florentes  etiam,  et  leviter  omati." 

and  being  applied  to  style  both  by  Cicero  and  ^ropertius  in  the 
precise  sense  in  which  we  have  seen  gracilis  applied  to  style 
by  the  same  Cicero,  and  the  same  Propertius. 

~  Cic.  </e  Invent.  2^  61 :  *^Hi  et  caeteri  omnes  loci  commanes  ex  iisdem  prae- 
ceptis  sumuntur  quibns  caeterae  argumentationes,  sed  illae  tenuius 
et  acutius  et  subtilias  tractantur;  hi  antem  gravius  et  ornatius/'  Cic. 
de  Oral.  S^  62:  *^est  et  plena  quaedam  [oratio],  sed  tamen  teres;  et 
ten  uis,  non  sine  nervis  ac  viribtis."  Propert.  8,  1,  6  (ed.  Uertzb.): 
"diclte,  qao  pariter  carmen  tenaasti;*  inantro?" 

with  which  compare  the  application  of  the  similar  epithet  subtil  is 
in  the  identical  sense  to  his  similar  poetic  thread,  and  of  the  identical 
epithet  tenuis  in  the  identical  sense  to  his  similar  poetic  woof,  by 
Ausonius,  Moi.  392: 

'^tempos  eiit,  quum  me  stadiis  ignobUis  oti 
malcentem  curaa,  senllqae  aprica  foventem, 
raateriae  commendet  honos;  quum  facta  ▼Irltini 
Belgaram«  patriotque  canam,  decora  iaclyta,  mores. 
molUa  subtUl  nebunt  mibi  carmiua  filo 
Plerldet,  tenulqae  aptas  fubtemine  telaa 
porourrent;  dabitar  noBtris  quoqae  purpura  ra8i«.% 

(not,  surely,  the  weak ,  or  inferior  or  deipicabU  poetry^  or  poetic  looof 
but  the  subtile  J  the  fine  y  the  delicate  poetry  and  poetic  yjoof}^  and  the  . 
similar  application  of  the  identical  epithet  tenuis  in  the  identical 
sense  to  Athens  by  Martial,  6,  64,  16: 

^^■ed  Ubi  plus  menUs,  tibi  cor  limante  Minenra 
acrins,  et  tenuet  finxerant  pectus  Athenae.*' 

(not,  surely,  the  slender,  or  thin,  or  weak  Athena ^  but  the  aexUe,  the 
subtUcy  the  refined^  the  elegant  Athene)^  and'to  the  spirit  of  the  Graian 
Camena  by  Horace,  Carm.  2,  16 ,  37: 

"mihi  parva  rura  et 
flplritntn  Ch«iae  tenuem  Camenae 
Parca  non  roendax  dedit  et  raallgnmn 
spemere  vulgni.'*, 

(not,  surely,  the  slender,  weak  spirit,  but  the  refined ^  delicate,  subtile 
spirit) ;  also  the  application  by  CaUimachus  (Hymn,  in  Dian.  242J  of 
the  term  XsnraXeo?  to  express  the  fine ,  delicate,  gracilis  music  of 
this  very  instrument,  as  contrasted  with  the  louder,  stronger,  bolder 
music  of  the  auXo(  or  tibia: 
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XsTCToXeOV  (JUplffE?,  tva  TcXiaatO^lV  OjAOpTTJ. 
(OU  yOtp  «W  V£pp£ta  8l'   0<JT£a  TETplJVOVtO, 

Eoyov  AOr)vatr)(,  fXa^co  xoxov), 
also  the  application  by  Lucian  f Harmon.  1)  of  the  similar  term  Xettto; 
in  the  identical  sense  to  the  music  of  the  auXo;  itself:  Apptovt^Yj;  o 
auX»jT7)5  T)p£To  roTE  Ttp^6eov  StSflwjxoXov  auTou  ovra,  Ei::£  |xoi,  E^r,,  c.» 
T({ioO££^  7:tu5  av  £v8o^(  -^t^i^r^^  etci  tt)  XE/^vrj;  xai  Ti  jcotouvta  Eiaovtat 
jx£  01  EXXr^vE;  a^iovTE?;  T«  ji£v  yap  oXXa  eu  tcoiwv  E^ida^co  [ie  tjSt),  otp(iLoa- 
ao6ai  Tov  auXov  e;  to  axpi^E?  xat  E[JL7n>£tv  e^  tijv  YXcurrtSa  X£:rTov  tt  xai 
£(jl|jleX£;  xai  uJto^oXXEiv  xou;  SoxTuXou;  Eua^w;  u«o  ttuxv?)  tt)  apaEt  xai 
Begei  xai  paivEtv  ev  pu6{X(p  xai  oufji^fuva  Eivai  ta  [jiEXy)  jcpo;  tov  yopov  xat 
TTj?  appiovia^  ExaoTTj;  $ia9uXaTT£tv  to  iSiov,  ttj?  <I>puYiou  to  evOeov,  ttj? 
AuSiou  TO  Bax)^ixov,  ttj?  Aciiptou  to  aEjxvov,  tt);  Icuvixri;  to  YXa9upov  (not. 
surely,  the  treak,  inf trior  or  de$picahle^  but  the  very  opposite ,  the  Jine, 
.  the  exquisite f  the  subtile). 

Thus  the  "tenui"  of  the  second  verse  of  the  first  Eclogue  and 
the  ORAciLi  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Aeneis  illuminate  each 
other,  while  each  serves  to  establish  and  place  beyond  doubt, 
that  their  common  avena  is  not  and  cannot  be  either  straVv-halm, 
or  pipe  resembling  straw-halm,  is  and  can  only  be  the  Pandean 
pipe,  the  shepherd's  chalumeau,  the  instrument  of  Daphnis  and 
Theocritus,  that  instrument  the  praise  of  which,  and  of  the  kind 
of  poetry  which  it  represents,  is  so  redundant  in  every  verse 
of  the  Bucolics, 

«■  compare  especially  «?,  25 : 

"cantando  tu  illam  ?  ant  unqnam  tibi  fistula  cera 
L  iuncUfttit?'* 

that  instrument  and  that  bucolic  poetry,  the  praise  of  which  is 
so  emphatically  insisted  on  in  the  commencement  of  the  CuleXj 

P  **lu>imiM,'OcUvi,  graoili  modulanta  Thalia, 

I  atqae,  ut  araneoli,  tenueni  formavimiu  oraum.*' 

I  (where  we  have  both  gracilis  and  tennis,  the  latter  being  applied 
I  at  once  In  both  senses ,  in  its  physical  sense  to  the  delicate  spider's 
I.  web,  in  it«  metaphorical,  to  the  delicate  verse), 

that  instrument  of  which  the  four  commencing  verses  of  the 
Aeneis — themselves,  as  far  as  at  nunc  uorrentia  martis,  a 
specimen  of  its  style — present  so  affectionate  a  reminiscence. 

The  Greek  poetry,  the  Greek  music,  the  Greek  oratory,  the 
Greek  intellect,  being  all  of  them,  in  comparison  of  the  Roman, 
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fine,  subtile,  refined,  elegant— ten ui a,  gracilia  — it  is  with  a 
peculiar  propriety  our  author  has  characterized  the  a  vena — 
the  Greek  instrument  which  the  Greek  Daphnis,  the  Greek 
Theocritus,  and  the  Greek  Bion  had  rendered  so  renowned — 
by  both  terms,  here  in  the  first  verse  of  his  Aeneis  by  gracilis, 
and  there  in  the  second  verse  of  his  first  Eclogue  by  tenuis. 

The  observation  which  we  find  among  the  commentaries 
usually  ascribed  to  Servius,  viz.:  "Tenui  avena;  culmo, 
stipula:  undo  rustici  (plerumque)  cantare  consueverunt.  Alibi 
(Eel.  3,  27 )\  'Strident!  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen.' 
Dicendo  autem  tenui  avena,  humilis  stili  genus  (humilis) 
latenter  ostendit,  quo  (ut  supra  dictum  est)  in  bucolicis  utitur," 
affords  a  remarkable  example  of  that  better  knowledge  which 
Servius  had  of  his  author's  meaning,  mixed  up  with,  and  obscured 
by,  the  absurdities  of  wholly  uninstructed  and  illiterate  hedge- 
schoolmasters.  The  better  knowledge,  on  the  present  occasion, 
is  that  there  is  a  reference  in  the  words  "tenui  avena"  to  the 
style  of  writing  used  in  the  bucolics;  the  absurdity,  that  this 
style  is  indicated  "latenter"  by  "tenui  avena"  used  literally  in 
the  sense  of  puny  straw-hahn.  Nor  let  the  reader  be  led  astray 
by  the  epithet  "humilis"  in  the  just  quoted  observation,  or  made 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  argument  both  of  this  Remark 
and  the  preceding,  and  to  believe  that  Virgil  considered  either 
his  own  bucolic  instrument,  or  the  bucolic  music  or  poetry 
generally,  to  be  of  a  weak,  low,  mean,  or  despicable  kind,  the 
epithet  humilis  as  applied  to  style,  nut  having  at  all  the 
meaning  of  low  in  respect  of  what  style  should  be  (i.  e.  not  at 
all  the  meaning  of  vile  or  clespivable),  but  only  of  low  in  respect 
of  another  style  distinguished  from  the  humilis  stilus  by  the 
appellation  alt  us,  i.  e.  high-flown  and  grandiloquent,  exactly 
as,  in  our  own  language  and  in  our  own  times,  low  applied  to 
church ,  signifies  not  at  all  low  in  respect  of  what  church  should 
be,  but  low  in  respect  of  that  other  church  distinguished  from 
low  church  by  the  appellation  high.  In  both  cases  alike,  in  the 
case  of  style  no  less  than  in  the  case  of  church,  the  question 
which  of  the  two,  the  humilis  or  the  alt  us,  is  preferable  to 
the  other,  is  left  wholly  untouched  by  any  application  to  either 
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of  either  term.  The  Servian  observation,  therefore,  "tenui 
a  vena,  humilis  stili  genus  ostendit,"  so  far  from  being  at 
variance,  is,  let  it  only  be  rightly  understood,  in  as  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  entire  scope  and  drift  both  of  the  Remark  on 
AVENA,  and  of  the  Remark  on  gracili,  as  it  is  with  the  eulogy, 
at  once,  and  description,  of  bucolic  poetry  by  the  scholiast  of 
Theocritus :  Tra^a  Troirjdi;  Tpei;  tyy,  jrapxxTyjpa^,  8ir,Y7)[AaTWtov,  Spa- 
(jLXTwcov,  )cai  (/.ocTov.  To  Se  Bou)co>.t)cov  T^iYifAa  pY(Aa  wri  TravTo; 
eiSouc,  xaOaTrep  duyjcexpajAevov*  Sto  xott  )rapt8(rraT0v  tv;  ?7ot)ci>>ix  tt,? 
9pa<iea>;,  (xaXXov  8e  tyj;  xpaasco;,  ttots  (xsv  (Tuyxei(J!.evov  e)c  SiYiYTijAa- 
Tuco'j,  TTOTS  Se  ex  SpafxaTixou,  ttots  Se  ex  fuxxou,  ny^^^  SiYiYTiixaxi- 
xou  xai  Spa(jt.aTtxou,  ore  8e  w;  av  Tujrv;.  ei;  odov  S*  oiovt  e<mv, 
auTY)  n  7roiYi<Ti;  xa  twv  aypoixwv  nftrj  ex(jt.a(y<ieTai,  TepTTvcoc  Travu 
Tou<;  ty;  aypotxtK  oxuOpwTTOu;  tov  ^tov  ;rocpaxTripi?[ou(ja.  exTre^euye 
Se  xai  TO  ayav  aSpov  xxi  uTcspoyxov  tt;;  TroiYKreciK. 

Stabile  Pexzini,  at  CavaUggieri,  Livornoj  June  20^  1869. 


\{d). 

MODULATUS  AVENA 
CARMEN 


Having  sho\^Ti  tlie  true  meaning  of  avena,  and  how  egregiously 
it  has  been  mistaken  for  oaten  straw  or  oaten  pipe,  not  merely 
by  our  English  Dryden  but  by  Virgilian  translators  and  commen- 
tators generally,  let  us  now  turn  to  modulatus  carmen,  and  see 
whether  that  expression  has  not  been  equally  misimderstood. 

*'I,  who  before  with  shepherds  in  the  groves 
sung  to  my  oaten  p  pe  their  rural  loves," 

says  Dryden  f,  conveying  what  picture  to  the  readers  and  admi- 
rers of  that  translation  of  Virgil's  Aeneis  which  Sir  W.  Scott 
informs  us,  "put  all  literary  England  into  a  ferment  of  expec- 
tJition"?  of  course,  of  a  man  singing  to  his  owa  piping,  of  a  man 
piping  and  singing  at  one  and  the  same  moment;  an  absurdity 
which  Voss  avoids  by  the  ingenious  device  of  alternating  the 
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entertainment y  making  the  same  musician  now  sing  the  verse 
and  then  pipe  the  accompaniment  ("Diesen  gesang  .  .  .  dichtet 
Tityrus  bald  singend,  bald  auf  der  einrohrigen  pfeife  von  haber- 
oder  gerstenhalm  ...  die  melodie  versuchend,"  Voss  ad  Ech  1, 
1  and  2,  for  Voss — and  no  wonder,  entertaining  such  views  of 
their  meaning — has  not  condescended  to  recognize  the  four  intro- 
ductory verses)  and  from  which  even  Forbiger  is  not  able  to 
escape  except  by  the  same  device  ("Hac  fistula  autem  meditari 
carmina  recte  dicitur  pastor,  qui  ea  utitur  ad  prooemia  vel  etiam 
ad  embolia  inter  singulas  strophas  canenda"),  devicfe  as  unne- 
eessary  as  the  absurdity  from  which  it  is  to  deliver  us  is  imagi- 
nary, exists  only  in  the  minds  of  translators  and  commentators. 
Fori  what  says  Virgil?  ^What  single  word  says  Virgil,  in  our 
text,  of  song,  or  singing,  or  bucolic  poetry,  or  poetry  at  all? 
GRACiLi  MODULATus  AVENA  CARMEN.  AvENA  is  the  instrument; 
GRAciLi,  the  quality  of  the  instrument;  modulatus,  the  perform- 
ing on  the  instrument;  carmen,  the  thing  performed,  i.  e.  the 
melody,  the  air;  and  the  whole  meaning:  tuned  or playedan  air  or 
fntisical  melody  on  delicate  arena,  exactly  as  in  Ovid's  account 
(Met.  11,  153)  of  the  contest  between  Pan  ^nd  Apollo, 

*"  a  contest  in  which  Pan  plays  on  the  arundo ,  Apollo,  on  the  lyre,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  singing ,  no  verses,  no  poetry,  nothing  but  instru- 
'   mental  music: 

'                       ^*Pan  ibi  dam  tenerii  Jactat  sua  carmina  Nymphis, 
et  leva  cerata  modulatur  amndine  carmen, 
aastu  ApolUneos  prae  se  contemnere  cantos, 
Jadice  sub  Tmolb  certamen  Tonit  ad  impar. 
monte  sao  seDior  Judex  consedit,  et  aures 
liberat  arboribus 


'  isque  deum  pecoris  spectans,  'in  judice',  dixit, 

'nulla  mora  est',  calamis  agrestibus  insonat  ille, 
barbaric oque  Midan  (aderat  nam  forte  canenti) 
caimino  delioit.    post  bunc  sacer  ora  retorsit 
Tmolus  ad  os  Phoebi ;  vultum  sua  silva  secuta  est. 
'  Ule  caput  flavum  lauro  Parnasside  vinctus 

i  verrit  humum  TyHo  saturata  murice  palla : 

I  instructamqne  fidem  gemmis  et  dentibus  Indis 

I  sustioet  a  laeva;  tenuit  manus  altera  plectrum, 

artificis  status  ipse  fecit,    turn  stamina  docto 
pollico  Bollicitat ;  quorum  dulcedine  captus 
Pana  Jnbet  Tmolus  citharae  submittere  canoas. 
I  judicium  sanctique  placet  sententia  montis 

i.  omnibus/' 

7* 
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^^arundine,"  "calamis,"  "cannas"  are  the  insti*umcDt  on  which  Pan 
plays  (the  avesa  of  our  text);  "modulatur,"  "insonat,"  "canon ti," 
the  playing  on  that  instrument  (the  modulatus  of  our  text);  and 
^'carmen"  and  ^'carmine,"  the  air  or  melody  played  (the  carmen  of 
our  text);  while  "fidem,"  "stamina,"  "citharae"  are  the  instrument 
on  which  Apollo  plays;  "poUice  soUicitat,"  the  playing  of  Apollo 
on-  that  instrument;  and  "cantus/'  the  airs  or  melodies  which 
Apollo  plays  on  that  instrument;  and  exactly  as  in  the 
musical  contest  between  Damoetas  and  Damon, 

r  Eel  ^,  21 : 

D.    ''ftn  mihl  canUndo  victu*  non  redderet  lUe, 

quem  mea  carminibua  meruisMt  dstula,  caprum  ?" 
I  M .   ^'cantando  tu  illuin  ?  aut  unquau  tibi  dstula  cera 

'  luDCta  fult?  noa  tu  iu  triviU,  indocte,  Aolebaii 

i_  atridenti  mUerum  stipula  di^perdere  carmen  ?" 

"fistula '  is  the  instrument;  "cantando,'*  the  playing  on  that  in- 
strument; "carminibus,"  the  musical  airs  or  melodies  performed 
on  that  instrument;  and  "carmen,"  the  musical  air  or  melody 
performed  on  the  rival  instrument,  the  "stipula."  Not  that  carmen 
is  not  very  frequently  the  words  which  are  set  to  an  air  or 
melody;  nay,  even  the  words  without  the  air  or  melody,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Carmen  seculare  of  Horace,  or  the  Carm  ina 
of  Virgil,  the  latter  meaning,  as  the  case  maybe,  either  the 
Bucolics  or  the  Georgics  or  the  Aeneis,  or  all  these  poems  tiiken 
collectively,  but  that  carmen  in  the  context  in  which  it  stands 
in  our  text,  viz.  in  connexion  with  modulatus  and  oracili  avena, 
cannot  signify  verses,  words,  or  poetry,  can  only  signify  musical 
air  or  melody,  it  being  only  an  air  or  melody— mere  nmsical 
sounds,  and  not  words— which  can  be  modulated,  played,  or 
tuned  on  an  instrument,  especially  on  a  wind  instrument  blown 
with  the  breath. 

The  following  are  other  examples  in  which  carmen  is 
used  in  this  sense  and  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other;  Cic. 
Acad,  Prior.  2^  27  (ed.  Orelli) :  "pictor  videt,  quae  nos  non  vide- 
mus;  et,  simul  inflavit  tibicen,  a  perito  carmen  agnoscitur." 
Ovid,  llcrokl.  12, 13t): 

'Hibiaque  effuudit  socialia  carmina  vubis, 
at  mihi  funerea  flehiliora  tuba." 
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Ovid.  Trist  4,  1,  11: 

"fessus  ut  iiicubuit  baculo,  saxove  resedit, 
pastor  arundineo  carmine  mulcet  oves." 

Ov\A.Iiem.Am.l81: 

*'pastor  inaequali  modulatur  arundiue  carmen.", 

in  the  last  two  of  which  examples  not  only  is  carmen  a  mere 
air  or  melody,  and  in  the  last  of  which  examples  not  only  is 
modulatur  the  playing  or  perfoniiing  of  that  air  or  melody 
(it  not  being  the  custom  for  shepherds  to  sing  but  only  to  play  to 
their  flocks),  but  the  arundo,  the  instrument  on  which  the  air 
or  melody  is  performed,  is,  as  shown  by  the  epithet  inaequali 
in  the  last  example  (see  Rem.  on  "avena"),  the  very  instrument 
of  our  text,  the  a  vena  or  Pandean  pipe.  In  our  text,  therefore, 
our  author  represents  himself,  not  as  both  singing  and  playing 
(whether,  with  Dryden,  at  the  same  moment,  or,  with  Voss  and 
Forbiger,  alternately)  but  only  as  playing;  plainly  represents 
himself  as  playing  on  his  gracilis  a  vena  or  Pandean  pipe, 
and  should  never  have  been  otherwise  understood.  No  meaning 
was  ever  clearer,  no  picture  more  lively  and  intelligible.  We 
see  Virgil  before  us  playing  airs  on  his  Pandean  or  shepherd's 
pipe;  in  other  words  Virgil  presents  himself  to  us  as  the  quon- 
dam shepherd  so  well  known  for  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  pipe. 
Virgil,  however,  was  not  a  shepherd,  but  a  farmer,  and  most 
probably  had  never  played  upon  the  shepherd's  pipe  so  much 
even  as  once  in  his  life.  ^What,  then,  does  Virgil  mean  by  in- 
forming us  that  he  who  now  can  it  horrentia  martis  arma 
viRUMQUE  is  the  same  who  formerly  played  airs  on  the  shepherd's 
pipe?  why,  plainly  that  he  is  the  same  Virgil  who  wrote  the 
bucolic  poems  which  had  rendered  the  name  of  Virgil  so  cele- 
brated, MODiLATLS  CARMEN  oRAciLi  AVENA  being  a mctouymy  for 
composed  bucolics,  or  hticolicpoett-yy  exactly  as  Horace's  "Romanae 
fidicen  lyrae"  is  a  metonymy  for  composer  of  Roman  lyrics  or 
lyric  poetry,  and  it  being  no  less  far  both  from  the  actual  fact  and 
from  Virgil's  meaning,  that  Virgil  had  ever  had  a  Pandean  pipe 
in  his  hand,,  than  it  was  far  both  from  the  actual  fact  and  Horace's 
meaning,  that  Horace  had  ever  had  in  his  hand  a  Roman  lyre. 
Compare  Ech  1,  1: 
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^^Tityre,  tu  patalae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi 
silvestrem  tenoi  musam  meditaris  avena: 
.     .     .     .     tn,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas.", 

where  Tityrus  under  the  beech  meditcUing  (i.  e.  sttidying,  learning^ 
practising) 

r  Veget.  1,1:  **Sed  adversus  haec  omnia  profuit  tironem  solerter  eligere, 
ins  (nt  ita  dixerim)  armorum  docere,  quotidiano  exercitio  roborare, 
quaecunque  evenire  in  acie  atque  in  praeliis  possint,  omnia  in  cam- 

-  pestri  meditatione  praenoscere,  severe  in  desides  vindicare." 

a  muse  on  his  Pandean  pipe  a/nd  making  the  woods  resound  Ama- 
ryllis j  is  not  to  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  Tityrus  singing 
and  playing  alternately,  still  less  as  equivalent  to  Tityrus 
singing  and  playing  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  but 
as  equivalent  to  Tityrus  studying,  learning,  or  prac- 
tising, |JLe>£TCi)V,  eXTTOVCOV 

"  Hom.  Hymn,  in  Mercur.  666: 

(iOVTCtTi;  otrxveuOe  dtdocoxoXot  [Parcae],  r^v  ir,\  pouoi 
7:ai;  ct*  ccuv  (uXcTTjoa  * 

Theocr.  7rfy«.  7,60: 

,  .  .  xrjw  |i£v,  op»j  9iXo<,  et  tot  opcoxct 
Toub'  0  It  rpav  cv  opet  to  (xtXudptov  cSe;;ovaaa. 

on  his  Pandean  pipe  an  air  or  melody 

r  Lucret.  4,  590  : 

*^t  genai  agricolum  Ute  sentincere,  cam  Pan, 
pinea  lemlferi  eaplUt  velamlna  qoaMans, 
anco  aaepe  labro  caUmoi  percarrit  hianteU, 
fi«tala  lylveitrem  ne  cesset  fundere  mat  am." 

Hor.  Od.  2,  10,18: 

....  «<qaondam  citbarae  [al.  cithara]  Ucentem 
•oscitat  roosamf  neqne  temper  arcum 
tendit  Apollo." 

Eurip.  Hippol.  1149: 

Xtj^ii  raTpwov  ova  8o|iov. 
Uerodian.  4,8,   19:  ujco^o/tj  Se   ;:ap6W6uaJ^£TO  oiav  |iTj$evt.;:u>;:oTc 
^iCkti  ytviaOai  ^wsi '  r.afjrii  tc  yap  |iou^,5  opYava  iza^-ZK/OM  8iaxii{xcva 

'    rotxiXov  Tj/ov  cipyoilJsTo.  the  musa  and  [lou^a  of  which  examples  can  by 
no  possibility  be  vertes  or  poetry ,  not  even  vocal  air  or  melody ;  can 

«-  only  be  inttrumenttU  air  or  melody,  instmmtntal  rnune. 
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for  words  in  praise  of  Amaryllis,  that  is  to  say,  is  to 
be  understood  as  a  metonymy  for  Tityrus  (i.  e.  Virgil) — in 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  Mantuan  farm  — 
enjoying  his  ease,  and  composing  pastorals.  Com- 
pare also  Ed.  6,  6: 

"nunc  ego 


agrestem  tenui  meditabor  arundine  mnsam.", 

where,  using  a  similar  metonymy,  oiir  author  tells  us  he  is  going 
to  meditate  (study,  learn,  practise)  a  rustic  muse  (air  or  melody) 
on  his  Pandean  pipe,  and  proceeds  forthwith,  neither  to  use  Pan- 
dean pipe  at  all,  nor  to  play  or  sing  at  all  (for  *'non  iniussa  cano"^ 
is  part  of  the  same  metonymy,  see  Rem.  on  "cano"  below)  but  to 
compose  or  write  a  bucolic: 

"si  quis  tamen  baeo  quoque,  si  qais 

captus  amore  leget,  te  nostrae,  Vare,  myricae, 

te  nemuB  onme  canet ;  nee  Pboebo  gratior  ulla  est, 

I  quam  sibi  quae  Vari  praescripsit  pagina  nomen. 

pergite,  Pierides.", 

I 

I-  where  Servius,  correctly:  "Carmen  rusticum  scribam." 

and  Georg,  4,  559: 

"haec  super  arvorum  cultu  pecorumque  canebam 
et  super  arboribus,  .     ■  . 


carmina  qui  lusi  pastorum,  audaxque  iuventai 
Tityre,  te  patulae  cecini  sub  tegmine  fagi.", 

where,  using  a  similar  metonymy,  our  author  informs  us  that  it 
was  he  sang  or  played  (canebat)  the  Georgics,  and,  before  the 
Georgics,  sang  or  played  (cecinit)  the  Eclogues,  as  little  meaning 
that  he  sang  or  played,  in  the  musical  sense  of  the  word,  either 
the  Georgics  or  the  Eclogues,  as  he  means  in  our  text  that  he 
actually  played  the  Eclogues  on  Pandean  pipe,  or  as  he  means 
in  the  words  nunc  horrentia  martis  arha  virumque  cano  {v.  4), 
that  he  is  now  actually,  in  the  musical  sense  of  the  word,  sing- 
ing or  playing  Mars'  bristling  arms  and  the  man,  and  meaning 
no  more  than  that  it  was  he  composed  (wrote)  the  Georgics  and 
the  Eclogues,  and  that  he  is  now  composing  (writing)  a  poem 
of  which  the  subject  is  Mars'  bristling  arms  and  the  man. 
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Let  the  reader,  not  yet  sufficiently  convinced,  compare 
Mart.  8,  3,  21 : 

"angusta  cantare  licet  videaris  avciia, 

diim  tua  inultorum  vincat  avena  tubas", 

where,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the 
^'cantare"  is  not  to  the  "avena"  but  on  or  tcith  the  "avena,''  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
"cantare"  on  or  with  the  "avena,"  and  the  avena's  outdoing  of 
trumpets,  are  mere  metonymies  for  the  writing  ofhncolie  verse , 
and  the  outdoing  of  epic  verse  by  hucolic;  also  Claud.  Cons,  Proh, 
et  Olijhr,  197 : 

"talem  nulla  refert  antiquis  pagiua  libris, 
nee  Latiae  cecinerc  tubae  nee  Graeea  vetustas",      / 

where  the  metonymy  of  "Latiae  cecinere  tubae"  for  Lotion 
epic  verse  told  of,  and  of  "Graeea  vetustas,"  for  ancient 
Greek  epic,  is  no  less  self-evident;  and  Prudent  contra  Sgm. 
2,  07: 

*'talia  prineipibus  dicta  iuterfantibus,  ille  [Symmaehu?] 
persequitur,  magnisque  tnbam  concentibns  iniiat.'\ 

where  "magnis  tubam  concentibus  inflat"  is  no  less  certainly  a 
mere  metonymy— not  even  for  epic  verse ,  but  only — for  tlie 
sonorous  oratory  of  Symwachus, 

Dalhey  Lodge y  Dalkey  (Ireland)  July  IS,  1871. 


2(a). 

EORESSrS  SILVI8 


In  reply  to  the  argument  which  Peerlkamp  has  dmwn  from 
these  words,  against  the  four  introductory  verses:  **Qui  per 
GRAciLEM  AVENAM  significant  canwcn  bucolicum,  et  statim 
per  ARVA  coLONO  PARERB  CO  ACT  A,  gcorgicum,  is  ubi  se  egres- 
suM  81LVI8  dicit,  cogitationem  carminis  venatici  non  excitare 
hon  potuit,"  I  would  only  ask  (a)  <?  where  but  in  silvis  was  it 
pastor  Corydon  poured  forth  his  lament?  EcL  2,  S: 
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"tantum  inter  densas,  umbrosia  eacumiiia,  fagos 
assidue  veniebat:  ibi  haec  incoudita  solus 
moutibus  et  silvis  studio  jactabat  inaiii : 


mecum  uua  in  silvis  imitabere'Pana  cancndo. 
Pan  primus  calamos  cera  conjungere  plures 
instituit:  Pan  curat  oves,  oriumque  magistros." 

^ where  but  in  silvis  was  it  pastor  Corydon  dwelt?  vers,  60: 

*'qnem  fuiyjis,  ah!  demens?  habitarunt  di  quoque  silvas, 
Dardaniusque  Paris.     Pallas,  quas  eondidit  arces 
ipsa  colat :  nobis  placeaut  ante  omnia  silvae." 

,?, where  was  it  but  in  silvis,  in  the  woods  and  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  bucolic  Gallus  carved  his  love  song?   Ech  10,  5^: 

"certum  est  in  silvis,  inter  spelaea  ferarum, 
malle  pati,  tenerisque  meos  incidere  amores 
arboribus:  crescent  illae;  crescetis,  amores." 

(Jf.what  was  the  last,  worst  disappointment  of  the  same  unhappy 
bucolic  Gallus,  but  that,  returning  to  his  Hamadryads,  his  love 
ditties  and  his  silvae,  from  those  field  sports  in  which  he  had 
in  vain  sought  solace  for  his  unrequited  love,  he  finds  that  nei- 
ther his  Hamadrj'ads,  nor  his  love  ditties,  nor  his  silvae,  com- 
fort him?  Eel  10,  62: 

*'iam  neque  Hamadryades  rursus,  nee  carmina  nobis 
ipsa  placent:  ipsae  rursus  concedite  silvae." 

^of  what  is  it  but  of  the  silvae  the  shepherd  poet  Damon  takes 
leave,  laying  down  his  flute  and  about  to  drown  himself?  Eel, 

8,  58: 

*'omnia  vel  medium  fiant  mare,     vivite,  silvae: 
praeceps  aerii  specula  de  montis  in  undas 
defcrar:  extremum  hoc  munus  morientis  habeto. 
desine  Maenalios,  jam  desiue,  tibia,  versus." 

^the  epitaph  of  Daphnis  (Ed,  5,  4S),  the  first  bucolic  poet,  what 
was  it  but 

"Daphnis  ego  in  silvis,  hinc  usque  ad  sidera  notus, 
formosi  pecoris  custos,  formosior  ipse."? 

i what  was  it  but  the  silvae  which  rejoiced  in  company  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  with  the  shepherds  and  the  shepherds' 
God  and  the  Dryads,  at  the  apotheosis  of  Daphnis?  EcL  5j  58: 
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"ergo  alacris  silvas  et  cetera  rura  voluptas 
Panaque  pastoresque  tenet  Dryadasque  paellas." 

(J where  was  it  but  in  silvis  Virgil's  first  Muse,  that  Muse  which 
inspired  his  bucolics,  dwelt.?  Eel  6, 1: 

^^prima  Syracosio  digoata  est  ludere  versa 
nostra,  nee  eruboit  silvas  habitare,  Thalia." 

(7^  where  is  our  first  acquaintance  with  Virgil  himself  made  but  in 
silvis,  in  the  woods  where  he  is  lilting  his  pastoral  love  me- 
lody? 

.  .  .  ^*tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  nmbra 
formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas.", 

those  very  silvae  out  of  which  boressus,  vicina  arva  coeqit 
UT  PARERENT  coLONo :  (ft)  (Jwhoso  word  but  Virgil's  own  is 
EORESsus?  Aen,  1, 175: 

.     .     .     "magno  telluris  amore 
egressi  optata  potiuntor  Troes  arena" 


3,  79: 
9,  314: 
2, 713: 


10,283 
8,  122: 


.     •     .  "egressi  veneramnr  Apollinis  urbem." 

*'egressi  superant  fossas"  .     .     . 

"est  orbe  egressis  tumulus  templnnique  vetustum 
desertae  Cereris," 


.     .     .  "egressisque  labant  vestigia  prima." 
"cgredcre  o  qoicunque  es"  .     .     . 

(c*)  (5  how  little  removed  from  Virgil's  own  {Aen.  12,  236) 

"nos,  patria  amissa,  dominis  parere  superbis 
cogemur," 
is 

COEOI 
UT  qUAMVIS  AVIDO  PARERENT  ARVA  COLOMO,? 

and  (if)  (J  what  three  expressions,  not  exactly  the  same,  could  be 
more  similar,  more  redolent  of  the  same  author,  than  eoressus 
coEGi,  "incipiens  edico"  (Georg.  3,  295)  and  "digressus  iubeo" 
{Oeorg.  3,  300),  the  subject  of  all  three  being  the  author  himself? 

Palazzetta  Taddeif  at  Cavaleggieri,  LivomOy  Mar.  28,  1869. 
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2(6). 

YICIKA  COEOI 
CT  QUAMYIS  AVIDO  FARERBKT  ARYA  COLONO 


Our  author  having  referred  back  in  the  first  verse  of  his  Aeneis: 

ILLE  EQO  QUI  QUONDAM  GRACILI  MODULATUS  AYEKA 
CARMEN, 

to  the  first  youthful  production  of  his  pen,  the  Bucolics,  under 
the  figure  of  airs  performed  by  him  on  the  shepherd's  pipe, 
might  have  been  expected  to  maintain  the  figure  in  his  immedi- 
ately succeeding  reference  to  his  next  and  gieater  performance, 
the  Georgics: 

ET  EQREBSUS  8ILYIS,  YICINA  COEGI 
VT  QUAMYI8  AYIDO  PARERENT  ARYA  COLONO, 
ORATUM  OPUS  AORICOLIS, 

and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  of  his  mor^  thoughtful  readers  who 
have  not,  in  the  profound  silence  of  the  commentators,  put  the 
question  to  themselves  (J has  he,  or  not?  Let  us  try  if  we  can 
inform  them,  say  rather,  inform  ourselves.  He  has  left  the 
woods  —  EGBE88U8  8ILVIS  —  ^has  hc  left  also  his  avena,  or 
brought  it  with  him?  If  he  has  left  it  ^how  is  the  musical  trope 
carried  on  without  it?  ihow,  or  on  what  instrument,  the  new 
music  (viz.  the  Georgics)  performed?  If  he  has  brought  it  with 
him  and  with  it  cogit  arva  ^in  what  sense  is  it  that  he  cogit 
ARVA  with  such  instrument?  (jin  that  of  drawing  the  abva 
towards  him,  of  so  charming  the  arva  with  his  music  that  they 
crowd  round  him  to  hear,  as  the  trees  crowded  round  Orpheus 
and  the  stones  round  Amphion?  iBut  (a)  was  Virgil  a  man 
vainglorious  enough  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  second  Orpheus 
or  Amphion?  (b)  If  he  was  (jis  the  crowding  of  fields  round  his 
music  even  so  much  as  comprehensible?  and  (c)  had  he  been 
so  vainglorious  and  the  crowding  of  fields  round  his  music  as 
comprehensible  as  the  crowding  of  trees  round  Orpheus  and  of 
stones  round  Amphion  <jis  such  the  effect  described  in  the  words: 

UT  QUAMYI8  AYIDO  PARERENT  ARYA  COLONO, 
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**iios  quoque  vicinis  cur  non  succedimus  umbris?" 

Calpum.  3,  94: 

^ipse  procul  stabo,  vel  acuta  carice  tectus, 
vel  propios  latitans  vicina,  ut  saepe,  sub  ara.", 

in  both  which  instances  as  in  our  text,  vicinus  is  n^ar  to  the 
speaker  at  the  time  spoken  of.    Mrg.  Ech  1,  53: 

**hinc  tibi,  quae  semper  vicino  ab  limite  sepes 
Hyblaeis  apibus  florem  depasta  salicti 
saepe  I  eve  somnum  suadeb!t  inire  susurro," 

where  vicinus  is  near  to  the  person  spoken  to,  at  the  time 
spoken  of. 

AviDO  coLONO.     Ovid.  Fast,  1,  677: 

^'frugibus  immensis  avidos  satiate  colonos,". 

Dalkty  Lodge,  Dalhey  firelandj,  July  2b\  1871. 


■      4(a). 

ORATUM  OPLS  AGRIC0L18 


*'a  poem  grateful  to  the  greedy  swain," 

I>ryd«ii. 

It  is  not  in  this  its  secondary,  particular,  and  technical  sense, 
but  in  its  primary  and  general  sense  o{work,  labor,  performance, 
OPUS  is  to  be  understood  in  this  place;  Liv.  40,  51:  "Opera  ex 
pecunia  attributa  divisaque  intef  se  haec  confecerunt.  Lepidus 
molem  ad  Terracinam,  ingratum  opus,  quod  praedia  habebat 
ibi,  privatamque  publicae  rei  impensam  imposuerat . .  Habuere 
et  in  promiscuo  praeterea  pecuniam.  ex  ea  communiter  locarunt 
aquam  adducendam,  fomicesque  faciendos.  Impedimento  operi 
fuit  M.  L.  Crassus,  qui  per  fundum  suuin  duci  non  est  passus.", 
where  not  only  have  we  "opus"  used  three  times  in  this  its 
general  sense,  but,  the  addition  to  it,  at  one  of  those  times,  of 
"ingratum"  (disagreeable,  inz.  to  the  people)  exactly  answering 
to  the  ORATUM  of  our  text  (agreeable,  viz.  to  the  agriculturists), 
places  it  beyond  doubt  that  opus,  in  our  text,  is  not  used  in  its 
special  or  technical  sense  of  ^>oew ,  but  in  its  general  and  corn- 
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mon  sense  of  work,  labor,  perforrmnce,  and  refers  primarily  and 
directly  to  the  labor  or  work:  coeoi  ut  quamyis  avido  parerent 
ARVA  coLONO,  and  only  secondarily  and  indirectly  and  through 
the  medium  of  vicina  coegi  ut  quamvis  avido  parerent  arva 
COLONO,  to  the  poem  itself.     Compare  also  Theocr.  Idyll,  22^  40: 

.     •     •    u^Xat  8s  Tcs^uxsvocv  af/o^^  7:euxai 
Xeuxai  T6  TcXaTavot  te  xat  oxpoxo^jiot  xuTcaot^^oi, 
avOsa  t'  euwBr^,  Xoaiaif  fiXa  epyot  fisXi<jjat;, 
097*  Eapo(  Xt)yovto;  erct^uet  ov  XEi(xb>va{. 

Theocr.  Idyll  10,  22  (Milo  speaking): 

xat  ti  xopa;  ^tXtxov  [jleXo;  ap^oXsu  *  aSiov  outo); 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  244: 

00  Y«P  ^t^  vEppeia  6t'  orcEa  TSTpr,vovTo, 
Epyov  AO^jvaiTj?,  EXa^co  xoxov. 

Aen,  7,  45: 

**maiu9  opus  moveo/'. 

To  the  proofs  I  have  advanced  (I,  1—4)  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  four  introductory  verses,  may  be  added  the  exact  parallelism 
of  Theocritus's  9t>.a  epya  yzkictsxiq  to  gratum  opus  agricolis, 
and  the  striking  similarity  in  cast  and  cadence,  no  less  than  in 
position  in  the  verse,  of  'llaius  opus  moveo." 

Dalkej/  Lodge,  DMey  (IrelandJ,  July  27,  1H7L 


4(6). 

AT  NUNC  HORRENTIA  MARTIS 
ARM  A  VIRUMQUE  CANO 


''Cum  hac  tuba  quam  conferas!"  exclaims  La  Cerda,  ^nth  how 
much  more  enthusiasm  than  right  understanding  of  his  author 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  Rem.  on  "pano"  v.  5.  If, 
therefore,  I  quote  the  commencement  of  the  Orphic  Argonautics 
(vers.  7): 
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Nuv  yotp  wi,  XupoepY^>  ^iXov  jjieXo;  oeiSovta 
OvfAO?  6;:oTpuvei  X«Eai,  Ta;;5p  oujcote  ;:pooO£v 
E^^coa',  oiav  Baxy(oio  xai  A;:oXXci>vo{  av«xTo; 
xEvTpco  EXauvojjLEvos,  cppixcooEa  xr^X'  Eri^a^xov, 
OvrgToi?  av9pto;:oiaiv  oxtj"  jjiETa  8'opxia  {xurrai?., 

on  which  follows  an  account  of  the  previous  writings  of  tlie 
author  of  that  poem,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  taking  up  of  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  La  Cerda, 
but  for  the  very  different  purpose  of  strengthening  the  argument 
already  adduced  (Rem.  1. 1—4)  in  favor  of  the  four  introductory 
verses,  by  showing  by  means  of  an  example,  that  Vii'gil  was  not 
singular  in  commencing  his  epic  with  a  reference  to,  and  short 
account  of,  his  previous  performances. 

At.  Let  no  one  ground  an  argument  against  the  authenti- 
city of  the  four  introductory  verses,  either  on  the  anacoluthon 
iLLE  EGO  QUI  ...  AT  NUNC — Virgil  is  Unhappily  (see  Rem.  on  "id 
metuens,"  1,  27)  but  too  much  addicted  to  anacolutha—  or  on 
the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  word  with  which  the  broken- 
off  discourse  is  recommenced  ("At  plane  otiosum  est,  et  contra 
morem  Latinitatis,"  Peerlkamp).  Not  only  is  at,  according  to 
the  general  rule  that  words  are  significant  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  their  length  (witness  yes,  no,  if,  in,  for,  I,  he,  how, 
who),  not  an  insignificant  word,  but  at  —  serving,  as  it  always 
docs,  to  contrast  what  follows  with  what  has  just  been  said,  or, 
where  nothing  has  been  said,  with  what  has  just  been  thought 
—  is  here  precisely  in  its  right  place;  nay,  according  to  Virgil's 
own  practice  and  the  practice  of  other  the  best  writers,  was  not 
too  insignificant  a  word  to  have  been  placed  first  word  of  the 
whole  passage ;  Arn.  2^  535 : 

**at  tibi  pro  scelere,  exclamat,  pio  talibus  ausis, 
<li  (b\  (jua  est  caelo  pieta?  (juae  talia  curet) 
persolvaiit  grates  dignas,  et  praemia  reddant 
dcbita;" 

where  see  Rem.;  Ovid.  Fast,  2y  305: 

**at  <[uain  sunt  similes!  at  quam  formosus  uteniuc!" 

or  of  the  whole  book : 

"At  reeina  gravi  iamdudum  saucia  cura" 
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(with  which  commencement  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneis 
with  "At",  compare  the  commencement  of  the  third  bopk  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  twentieth  book  of  the  Odyssey  with  the  Greek 
at,  auTop);  Ovid.  Amor.  3,  7, 1: 

"At  noD  formosa  est,  at  non  bene  cnlta  paella; 
at,  puto,  non  votis  saepe  petita  meis!" 

Hor.  Epod.  5, 1: 

"At  o  deomm  quidquid  in  caelo  regit 

terras  et  humanum  genus, 
quid  iste  fert  tumultas?"     • 

and  has  even  been  placed  by  Apuleius  —  for  however  Hilde- 
brand  may  prefer  his  own  conjectural  "En",  collators  of  the 
MSS.  unanimously  affirm  the  reading  to  be  "At"  —  first  word 
of  his  Metamorphoses :  "At  ego  tibi  sermone  isto  Milesio  varias 
fabulas  conseram,"  etc.  Compare  the  not  very  dissimilar 
position  and  use  of  the  same  particle  in  the  ancient  formula 
deditionis  preserved  to  us  by  Livy,  1,  38:  "Deditisne  vos 
populumque  CoUatinum,  urbem,  agros,  aquam,  ...  in  meam 
populique  Ro^ani  ditionem?  Dedimus.  At  ego  recipio"  (vide 
Drakenb.  ad  locum);  also  Liv.  24,  37:  "Turn  Pinarius:  At  illi, 
si  ad  consulem  gravarentur  mittere,  sibi  saltem  darent  populi 
conciliimi,  ut  sciretur"  etc.  and  —  the  very  counterpart  and 
twin  brother  not  merely  of  the  at  nunc,  but  of  the  whole  thought 
and  manner  of  our  author  in  this  place  —  Stat.  Theb.  10,  827: 

^'Hactenus  arma,  tubae,  ferrumque  et  vulnera,  sed  nunc 
cominus  astrigeros  Capaneus  tollendus  in  axes." 

At  nunc.  See  preceding  paragraph,  and  Rem.  1,  1  (a),  ad 
finem.  * 

Nunc  .  .  .  cano.  Gtorg,  2,  2:  *^unc  .  .  .  canam".  Ed,  6',  6  : 
"nunc  .  .  .  meditabor".   Georg.  3,  294: 

*^nunc  v^ueranda  Pales,  magno  nunc  ore  sonaudum." 

Georg.  4,  149: 

'*nuDC  age,  naturas  apibus  quas  lupiter  ipse 
addidit,  expediam/' 

Aen.  7,  37: 

"nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,      .... 


expediam," 
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7,  641: 

^'pandite  annc  Htlioona,  doae,  oantusque  movtte," 

Lucret  5,  510: 

'^motibas  astrorum  nunc  quae  sit  causa  canatnus,'* 

Propert.  2,  10,  7: 

^^aetas  prima  canat  Veneres,  extrema  tumultus: 
bella  cauam ,  quando  scripta  puella  mea  est. 

nunc  volo  subducto  gravior  procedere  rulta ; 
nunc  aliam  citharam  me  mea  Mosa  doeet. 

surge,  anime,  ex  humili;  jam,  carmlna,  sumite  rires; 
Pierides,  magni  nunc  erit  oris  opus." 

Ovid.  Met.  lOy  149  (Orpheus  singing  and  accompanying  himself 
on  the  lyre): 

.  .    '^lovis  est  mihi  saepe  potestas 
dicta  prius.  cecini  plectro  graviore  Ofgantas, 
sparsaque  Phlegraeis  victricia  fulmina  campis. 
nunc  opus  est  leviore  lyra;  puero^ue  canamus 
dilectos  superis;  inconcessisque  puellas 
ignibns  attonitas  meruisse  libidine  poenam/' 

Stat.  Theb.  1,  33:  "Nunc  tondo  chelyn."  Thek  10,  827: 

,  "hactenus  arma,  tubae,  ferrumque  et  vulnera,  sed  nunc 
cominus  astrigeros  Capaneus  tollendus  in  axes." 

Rom.  11.2,484: 

eoTCCTE  vuv  (xot,  Mou jat,  OXu{x::ta  ocujxaT  syou^ai  • 

Horn.  R  2,  681: 

VUV  6*  au  too;,  ajTOt  to  IlEXa^txov  Apyo<  evaciov, 

ApoU.  Rhod.1,20: 

vuv  8*  av  Eyw  yiv£t,v  t£  xat  ouvojxa  {xj6r,aai{jir,v 
Tjptuwv,  5oXtyri?  T£  ropou;  oXo;,  bwa  t  spcfav 
rXaJ^ofUvoi  • 

Orph.  Argonaut  i,  7  (just  quoted) : 

vuv  VOp  (701 

Ou|xo;  £roTpuv£t  Xs^at,  rarEp  outtote  npo^Sfv 
E^pa^     .... 

Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalkey  (Ireland),  Mar.  25,  187 1. 
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4—7. 

HORRENTIA  MARTIS 
ARMA  VIRUMQUE  CANO  TROIAE  QUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS 
ITALIAN  FATO  PR0FUGU8  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
UTORA 

These  words  have  supplied  Valerius  Flaccus  with  the  mould  in 
which  he  has  cast  the  first  verses  of  his  Argonautics: 

**prima  deum  magnis  canimus  freta  pervia  natis, 
fiatidicamque  ratem ;  Scy thici  quae  Phasidis  oras 
ausa  sequi,  mediosque  inter  iuga  concita  cursus 
rumpere,  flammifero  tandem  consedit  Olympo.*', 

where  "deum  magnis  freta  pervia  natis''  corresponds  to  hor- 
RENTiA  MARTIS  ARMA,  '%tidicamque  ratem"  to  virumque,  ''prima" 
to  primus,  "canimus"  to  cano,  "quae"  to  qui,  "Scythici  Phasidis 
oras"  to  italiam  lavinaque  lftora,  "ausa  sequi"  to  vbnit, 
"medios  inter  iuga  concita  cursus  rumpere",  to  multum  ille  et 
tbrris  iactatus  et  alto,  and  "flammifero  tandem  consedit 
Olympo",  if  less  exactly  to  conderet  urbem  inferretque  deos 
LATio,  very  exactly  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis, 
1,  2G3: 

^'subliniemque  feres  ad  sidera  caeli 
magnanimum  Aenean/' 

and  where  we.  can  even  see  so  far  into  the  secret  heart  of  the 
*  composer,  as  to  perceive  why  the  two  objects  of  "canimus"  are 
not  placed  as  the  two  objects  of  cano,  in  our  text,  are  placed, 
viz.  before  the  verb,  but  one  on  both  sides  of  the  verb  — 
embracing  the  verb,  as  it  were,  —  and  the  other  after;  viz.  on 
account  of  the  complexity  of  the  first,  the  unwieldy  length  of 
"fatidicam"  in  the  second,  and  the  necessity  there  was  of  giving 
that  pregnant  word  an  emphatic  position ;  see  Rem.  2,  246. 

Arma,  not,  with  Donatus  and  Vegetius  (see  Rem.  V — 4, 
p.  5),  and  according  to  our  author's  own  example  11,  652 
(where  "arma  Dianae"  is  the  weapons  of  Diana  y  the  weapons 
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commonly  used  by  Diana),  the  arms  of  Aeneas,  in  the  sense  of 
the  arms  used  by  Aeneas,  the  arms  fabricated  for  Aeneas  by 
Vulcan,  but  arms  metonymically  for  wars  and  battles,  as  Aen, 
8,114: 

**pacemne  hue  fertis,  an  anna?" 

Georg,  3,  26 1 

*4n  foribos  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 
Oangaridmn  faciam  victorisque  anna  Qairini;'* 

Aen.  7,  UO: 

**sed  te  victa  situ  verique  effeta  senectns, 
o  mater,  cnris  neqni^quam  exercet  et  anna 
regum  inter  falsa  vatem  fonnidine  ludit." 

Calpurn.  Ech  4,  160  (referring  to  the  very  arma  of  our  text) : 

'*tu  mihi  talis  eris,  qualis  qui  dnlce  sonantem 
Tityron  e  silvis  dominam  deduxit  in  nrbem, 
ostenditque  deos,  et  spreto,  dixit,  ovili, 
Tityre,  rura  prius,  sed  post  cantabimus  arma/\ 

Martis  arma,  wars  or  battles  of  Mars\  not,  literally,  wars  or 
battles  fought  by  Mars,  or  Mars' s  own  wars  or  battles  (of  which 
structure  we  have  an  example  at  Georg.  3,  26  (just  quoted): 

**in  fori  bus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 
Gangaridum  faciam,  victorisque  arma  Quirini ;" 

the  wars  or  battles  fought  by  victorious  Quirinus),  but  wars  or 
baUles  presided  over  by  Mars,  which  are  the  peculiar  province  of 
Mars,  which  are  delighted  in  by  Mars,  exactly  as  Auson. 
Epigr.  1,  14: 

"sed  carmen  non  molle  modis;  bella  horrida  Martis  ^ 

Odrysii ,  Thressaeque  viraginis  arma  retractat.", 

where  the  victorious  emperor  spoken-of  fights  over  again  (viz. 
in  verse)  not  Odrysian  Mars's  own  wars  or  battles,  but  the 
Thracian  virago's  wars  or  battles  presided  over  by  Odrysian 
Mars,  or  in  which  Odrysian  Mars  takes  delight;  and  where  — 
still  further  parallelism  to  our  text  —  it  may  be  debated  whether 
''arma'^  is  to  be  taken  literally  and  as  signifying  the  battle-axe 
and  lunate  shield  so  peculiarly  the  arms  of  the  Amazon,  or 
figuratively  and  as  a  mere  variety  for  "bella",  and  signifying 
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wars  or  battles ,  exactly  as  in  our  text  it  has  been  debated 
whether  the  same  word  is  to  be  taken  literally  and  as  signifying 
the  arms  forged  for  Aeneas  by  Vulcan,  or  figuratively  and  as 
signifying  the  wars  of  Aeneas  with  the  Latins. 

Parallel  to  our  text  in  meaning,  although  not  parallel  either 
in  structure  or  position  in  the  verse,  is  (Hor.  Ars  Poet,  402) 

"Martia  bella;" 

parallel  both  in  structure  and  meaning,  and  only  not  parallel  in 
position  in  the  verse,  is  (Ovid.  Met.  8,  20) 

.       .       ^'rigidi  certamina  Martis.", 

and  parallel,  not  only  in  structure  and  meaning,  but  in  position 
in  the  verse,  and  even  with  a  similar  emphasizing  adjective 
similarly  immediately  prefixed,  is  our  author's  own  (Aen,  12, 
124) 

''aspera  Martis 
pugna"    

HoRRBNTiA,  hrisUing,  However  illogical  and  unhappy  the 
metonymy  by  which  an  epithet,  properly  applicable  to  arma 
only  in  its  literal  sense  of  instrtmtents  of  war,  is  applied  to  arma 
in  its  figurative  sense  of  war  itself^  it  is  at  least  neither  more 
illogical  nor  more  unhappy  than  that  by  which  the  same  epithet, 
properly  applicable  only  to  the  beholder  of  darkness,  or  to 
the  place  involved  in  darkness,  is  applied  to  darkness  itself; 
Aen.  i,  169: 

.  .  .  "horrentique  atrum  nemas  imminet  umbra.*'; 

.and  1,  315: 

'^arboribus  clausam  oircam  atque  horrentibus  umbris:" 

or  than  that  by  which  the  epithet  fugiens,  properly  applicable 
only  to'  the  fugitive,  is  applied  to  the  darts  discharged  by  the 
fugitive;  Aen.  11,  658: 

^'illa  etiam,  si  qaando  in  tdrgam  pulsa  recessit, 
spicnla  coBverso  fugientia  dirigit  arcu."; 

or  than  that  by  which  the  epithet  fulvus,  properly  applicable 
only  to  the  lion's  skin,  is  applied  to  the  lion's  anger;  Claud,  in 
Prob.  et  Olybr,  consul  v.  25: 
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^'tunc  falva  leoiris 
ira  perit;' 

or  than  that  by  which,  in  English,  the  epithet  shuddering, 
prop^'ly  applicable  only  to  the  person  on  whom  the  impression 
is  made,  is  applied  to  the  thing  making  the  impression;  Milton, 
CofhuSy  814: 

**a  cold  shuddering  dew 
dips  me  all  o'er,". 

The  addition  of  horrentia  martis  to  arma,  has  a  triple 
good  effect.  First,  it  determines  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
or  cavil,  what  kind  of  arms  is  meant,  viz.  that  it  is  arms  par 
excellence,  mUUary  atms,  in  the  sense  of  toars  or  battles,  and 
so  prevents  the  blending  of  arma  and  virum  into  one  conception, 
viz.  that  of  armed  man,  warrior,  as  they  have  been  blended  not 
only  by  Ovid,  Trist,  2,  534 : 

**contulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virum qu€(.toros," 

but  by  so  many  others  to  whom  the  Aeneis  begins  with  those 
words  (see  Rem.  1,  1 — 4)  and  as  the  same  words  have  been 
blended  elsewhere  even  by  our  author  himself;  11,  746: 

^  ...      * Volat  igneus  aeqnore  Tarchon 

arma  virumqne  ferens/' 

(the  armed  ma/n,  the  warrior);  secondly,  it  intensifies  the  paint* 
ing,  the  wars  or  battles  spoken-of  being  represented  not  merely 
as  wars  or  battles,  but  as  bristling' wars  or  battles,  imd  not 
merely  as  bristling  wars  or  battles,  but  as  bristling  wars  or 
battles  of  that  dreaded  and  awful  god  whose  very  star,  Cicero 
tells  us  (de  Rep,  6),  shines  fiery-red  and  horrible  on  the  world: 
"Hominum  generi  prosperus  et  salutaris  ille  fulgor,  qui  dicitur 
lovis;  tum  rutilus  horribilisque  terris  quem  Martem  dicitis.", 
and,  thirdly,  by  raising  an  expectation  of  something  to  come 
in  the  next  verse,  it  adds  emphasis  to  arma  already  emphatic 
on  account  of  its  position,  first  word  in  that  verse  and  separated 
by  a  pause  from  the  sequel;  see  Rem.  2,  246. 

Stabile  Pezzinij  tu  Oavaleggieri^  Livomo^  Jan.  29 ,  1868. 
Dalkey  Lodge,  DaVcey  (Ireland),  Sept,  3,  1871. 
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4—12. 

HORRENTIA  —  MEMORA 


Tasso,  Gerus.  LibercUa,  1, 1: 

*' Canto  rarmi  pietose,  e  *1  capitano, 
che  '1  gran  sepolcro  liberd  di  Cristo: 
molto  egli  opr6^col  senno,  e  con  la  mano, 
molto  soffiri  nel  glorioso  acqmsto; 
e  in  van  llttfemo  a  loi  8*  oppose,  e  in  vano 
s'armd,  etc.  •         .         .  .         • 


o  Musa,  tn,  etc. 

And  such^  from  beginning  to  end,  is  ih€  Gerusalemme  Li- 
berata;  a  modelnized  copy,  even  to  the  individual  stones,  of  the 
Virgilian  edifica 


5. 

GANG 


'^Gracili  modulatus  avbna  opposviit  iUi  cano.  Est  enim  hoc  ver- 
bum  longe  iUo  pra«8tantiu«;  idcirco  Musarum  Calliope  regina^ 
quia  ceterae  modnlantair,  ilia  canit."  Iiil.  Scalig.  Poet.  3,  J26. 
''Cum  hac  tuba  quam  conferas?''  La  Cerda;  and  so  Voss,  in  his 
translation: 

'*Waffen  ert6nt  mein  gesang'' 

and  Spenser,  in  his  imitation : 

*'for  trumpets  steme  to  chaange  mine  oaten  reeds/' 

all,  as  I  doubt  not,  erroneously,  and  in  continuation  and  per- 
petuation of  the  extremely  false  view  commonly  taken  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Aeneis,  viz.  that  it  contains  in  the  words 
ORACiXri,  MODULATUS,  and  AVENA,  a  depreciation  of  bucolic  poetry, 
and  in  cano  an  exaltation  of  epic.  Having  already  shown  the 
falsehood  of  that  view  with  respect  to  gracili,  modulatus,  and 
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AVEKA,  I  have  now  only  to  show  its  falsehood  with  respect  to 
CANO,  an  easier  task,  for  (jwith  what  verisimilitude  can  it  be 
asserted  that  exaltation  of  his  present  or  epic  Muse  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  former  or  bucolic,  is  contained  in,  or  implied  by, 
the  very  term  which  he,  the  same  Virgil,  is  never  tired  of 
applying  to  his  bucolic  Muse  herself?  (jWho  forgets,  or  ever 
can  forget 

^^carmioa  qui  lost  pastomm,  andaxque  iaTonta, 
Tityre ,  te  patulae  cecini  sub  tegmine  fagi.'\ 

or 

"cArmina  nuUa  canam;  non,  me  pascente,  capellae, 
florenUm  cjrtisnm  et  salices  carpeds  amaras.", 

'Si  c  animus  siWas,  silvae  sint  consule  digoae.", 

''incipe ;  sollicitos  Galli  dicamus  amores, 
dam  tenera  attondeot  simae  virgulta  capellae. 
non  c animus  surdis;  respondent  omnia  silvae."? 

No,  no;  canere  (oteiSeiv)  is  a  middle  term  (medium  vocabulum 
of  the  grammarians)  which  takes  high  or  low  meaning  from, 
not  imparts  high  or  low  meaning  to,  the  context,  and  which, 
having  in  itself  no  higher  meaning  'where  it  is  used  in  our  text 
than  it  has  where  it  is  used  in  the  passages  just  cited  —  viz. 
that  of  musically  celebrating  (no  matter  with  what  kind  of  music, 
V  ^  high  or  low,  vocal  or  instrumental;  Sil.  11,  432  [ed.  Ruperti]: 

'imprimis  dulcem,  Poeno  laetante,  per.  aores 
nunc  voce  infundit  Teuthras,  nunc  pectine  cantum."), 

of  musicizingy  if  I  may  invent  a  term  suggested  by,  and  corre- 
sponding to,  the  Greek  (xouat^eiv 

^  Eurip.  Cycl.  488  (of  the  Cyclops): 
xat  St)  |xe6ucuv 
oc/apiv  xcXaiSov  (AOU9t^o|x6vo( 
9xato(  a7cci>$0(  xai  xXau90(jicvo; 
)^(i>pet  ^retptvtuv  eJo*  (jicXaOpcuv. 

Theocr. /rfytt.  8,<!f7'. 

at;:ep  o(jlo(ov 
(iouata$si  Aa^vi^  laiatv  otT]8ovt9iv. 

and  the  German  musiciren  —  comes,  nevertheless,  in  our 
text,  in  consequence  of  its  immediate  connexion  with  at  nunc 
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musiciren,  It  cantare)  in  the  lofty ,  heroic  style,  it  being  only  in 
the  lofty,  heroic  style,  such  subjects  as  horrentia  martis  arma 
YiRUMQUE  are  sung;  celebrated,  or  musicized.  The  following  are 
passages  in  which,  from  a  similarly  elevated  context,  the  same 
word  takes  a  similarly  elevated  meaning;  Aen,  9,  525: 

"vos,  o  Calliope,  precor,  aspirate  canenti/' 

9,  774:1 

.     .     .     .     ^^amicum  Grethda  Musis, 
Crethea  Musarum  comitem,  cai  cartnina  semper 
et  citharae  cordi,  namerosqae  intendere  nervis; 
semper  equos  atque  anna  vimm  pugnasque  canebkt.'* 

Olaud.  de  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Cons.  198: 

"nee  Latiae  cecinere  tubae,  nee  Graeca  vetustas;" 

Stat.  Theb.  i,  3J2  (to  Domitian): 

"tempos  erit,  cum  Pierio  tua  fortior  oestro 
facta  can  am;  nunc  tendo  [al.  tento]  chelyn.  satis  arma  referre 
Aonia  et  geminis  sceptrum  exitiale  tyrannis  " 

and  Thei.  10,  827: 

"hactenus  arma,  tubae,  ferrumque  et  vulnera:  sed  nunc 
cominus  astrigeros  Capaneus  tollendus  in  axes, 
non  mihijam  solito  vatum  de  more  can  end um. 
major  ab  Aoniis  sumenda  alidacia  Incis. 
mecum  omnes  audete  Deae.", 

while,  from  the  low  context  in  which  it  stands  in  these  other, 
following  passages,  it  takes  even  so  low  a  meaning  as  croakdng, 
cawing,  and  crowing;  Georg,  1,  378: 

"et  Teterem  in  limo  ranae  cecinere  querelam." 

Cic.  Divin.  1,  7:  "Jupiteme  comicem  a  laeva,  corvum  a  dextra 
can  ere  jussisset."  ibid,  2,  26:  'Democritus  quidem  optimis 
verbis  causam  explicat  cur  ante  lucem  galli  canant."  Except, 
then,  for  the  reflex  of  the  context  on  it,  our  author,  in  the  cano  of 
the  fifth  verse  of  his  Aeneis,  neither  blows  on  a  trumpet, 
nor  even  so  much  as  plays  or  sings  9  but  only  musici^ 
zes  Mar^  bristling  arms  and  the  man;  exactly  as,  in  his  .first 
Georgic,  he  neither  blows  on  a  trumpet  9  nor  even  so 
much  as  plays  or  sings^  but  only  musicizes  what 
makes  glad  crops,  only  musicizes  the  blessings  of  Bacchus 
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and  Ceres y  the  Favms  and  Dryad  giris,  etc.;  exactly* as,  in  hk 
second  Georgic,  he  neither  blou^^on  a  trutnpetrnor  even 
so  much  as  plaffm  or  stngB^  but  only  mfuMetaeu  tkeCj 
Bacchus,  ffie  vinCy  the  olive,  etc. ;  exactly  as,  iti  his  third  Georgic^ 
he  neither  biOMtB  on  a  ttrumipetf  nor  even  so  much  as 
plays  or  Bings^  but  only  nwMeizes  herds  and  floeksy 
thee,  great  Pales,  thee,  famous  Amphrysian  shepherd^  and  you,  ye 
Lycaean  woods  and  rivers;  exactly  as,  in  the  middle  of  his  last 
GeorgiC;  he  would,  if  he  had  space,  neither  blow  OH  CL 
trumpet  9  nor  even  so  much  as  ptOtf  or  HHg^  but  only 
fnu9ictae  the  rose-beds  of  Paestum;  exactly  as,  in  the  latter 
end  of  his  last  Georgic,  referring  back  to  his  first  three,  he  tells 
us  —  not  that  he  blew  OU  a  trumpet 9  or  even  so  much 
as  played  or  gung,  but  only  —  that  he  muHctzed  fields 
and  flocks  and  trees,  and,  referring  back  to  his  Bucolics,  that 
he  was  the  same  who  had  previously  —  not  bl/OWn  on  a 
trum^peU  or  even  so  much  as  played  or  sung^  but  -- 
muMiciaed  thee,  Tityrus,  under  the  spreading  beech. 

So  far  so  good,  but  (jis  there  nothing  more?  ddoes  Virgil^ 
when  he  says,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  his  Aeneis,  I 
musicize  Mars^  bristlijtg  arms  and  the  man,  and  when  he  says, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  first  Georgic,  /  wiU  musicvse  what  may 
make  glad  crops,  etc.  and  I  musicize  your  blessings,  0  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,  etc.;  and  when  he  says,  in  the  beginning  of  his  second 
Georgic,  now  lunU  musicize  thee,  Bacchus,  etc.;  and  when  he 
says,  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  Georgic,  /  tviU  musicize  thee, 
great  Pales,  etc.;  and  when  he  says,  in  the  middle  of  his  last 
Georgic,  If  I  had  space,  I  would  musicize  the  rose-beds  of  Paes- 
tum, etc.;  and  when  he  sums  up,  in  the  last  verses  of  his  last 
Georpc,  all  his  previous  musicizings,  both  those  of  his  Georgics 
and  those  of  his  Eclogues,  in  one  comprehensive  Imtisicized  the 
care  of  caJtUe  and  fields  and  trees,  and  thee,  Tityrus,  under  the 
spreading  beech,  mean  that  he  actually  either  sang  with  his  voice 
or  played  on  an  instrumejat  all  those  various  objects?  Far  from 
it  Virgil  was  not  a  singer  with  the  voice  nor  a  performer  on 
an  instrument,  but  a  farmer  and  a  poet,  and  as  little,  in  any  of 
the  expressions  we  have  been  discussing,  means  actually  singing 
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with  the  voice  or  playing  on  an  instrunient,  as  in  the  expression 
MODULATUS  AVENA  CARMEN  (see  Rem.  on  those  words),  he  means 
actually  pUying  an  air  on  the  Pandean  pipe.   The  expressions 
are  —  all  of  them,  like  that  one  —  mere  metonymies,  and  si^\ 
nify,  respectively,  no  more  than  that  Virgil  composed  in  his  \ 
mind,  and  wrote  down  with  his  pen.  Bucolics,  Georgics,  and    1 
a  poem  of  which  Aeneas  and  his  exploits  were  the  subject.  / 

Dalhey  Lodge,  Dalkey  (IrtlandJ,  July  22,  1871. 


5—7. 


TROIAE  QUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS 
ITALIAM  PATO  PR0FUGU8  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
LITORA 


i/ 


(jls  the  structure  fato,  italiam  venit  profugus,  venit  and  pro-  I 
Fuous  being  considered  as  intimately  united  together,  so  as  to 
form  the  one  idea  of  coming  as  a  refugee^  taking  refuge?  ^or  is 
it  FATO  PROiPuous,  italiam  VENIT,  FATo  boiug  Separated  from 
VENIT  and  thrown  entirely  to  profugus,  so  as  to  afibrd  the  sense: 
a  fated  refugee?  The  former  is  the  structure  assigned  to  the 
passage  by  Servius,  who  observes:  "Fato  ad  utrumque  pertinet, 
et  quod  fugit  et  quod  ad  Italiam  venit";  the  latter,  that  assigned 
to  it  by  Quintilian,  who  (Inst  Orai.  11,3)  directs  the  reader  to 
suspend  his  breath  at  italiam:  "quia  interiectio  est  fato  pro- 
fugus, et  continuum  sermonem  qui  faciebat  italiam  lavinaque 
dividit"  In  support  of  the  opinion  of  Servius  may  be  alleged, 
first,  the  numerous  examples  of  a  similar  intimate  union  be- 
tween profugus  and  a  verb; 

r  8«n.  BeU,  lug.  39;  "profugus  ex  Africa  abierat"    BelLIug.eO: 
I    "profugi  discedunt."    Befl.  Cat,  6  (of  these  very  Aeneadae): 
I    "profagi  sedibus  incertis  vagabantur."    Aen,  S,  lib  : 
I  '*qaot  iUI.bello  profugos  egere  toperbo/' 

I    Compare  Eorip.  Med.  704 : 

KpEcuv  (jL*  eXauvEt  ©uyaBa  yr^;  KoctvOia;. 
Eurip.  .Virc/.  1024: 
i  EYtu  8'e;  aXXirjv  yatav  cifxi  87)  ^uya;, 
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and  Eurip.  Helen.  89 : 

Apollod.  BibUoth.  1^9  ^  27:  ETctpouXeuouaa  [Medea]  $e  uatepov  Brjdei, 
^uyoi?  A07)vtuv  (jLEia  tou  Tcaido;  exPoiXXeTat. 

'  and  secondly,  our  author's  perpetual  insistence  that  the  Fates 
drove  Aeneas  not  merely  fromTTroy  but  to  Italy: 

rAen.  10,67: 

''Italiam  peUit  fatis  auctorlbus  ;*' 
V'  7,255: 

*'ted  nos  fata  deam  reitras  exqoirere  terrat 
L.  Imperiis  egere  suis/* 

^'         in  support  of  that  ofQuintilian,  first,  the  immediate  proximity 

'    of  the  two  words,  fato  and  propugus,  suggestive  of  their  junc- 

;   tion;    "Fato  profuqus  vel   coUocatio   iungenda   esse  docet," 

Haeckermann  (Greifswald  Programm,  1853);  and,  secondly, 

the  smoother  cadence  of  the  verse  when  read  with  a  pause 

before  and  after  fato  profuqus.  Siding  with  Servius,  the  reader 

will  have  the  company  of  Heyne,  who  observes:    "Profugus 

venit:  ornate  illud  adiectum,  et  melius  iungitur:  Troiae  ab  oris 

pROFUGus  venit/';   also  of  Wagner  (183J2,  1861),  of  Dietsch 

(Theolog,  p,  17),  and  of  Forbiger;  siding  with  Quintilian,  he  will 

be  accompanied  by  Julius  Scaliger    (Poet.  3,  26),  D.  and  N. 

Heinsius,  Voss  ("kam,  durch  schicksal  verbannt,  gen  Italia"), 

Thiol  and  Conington. 

j  Let  us  see  if  there  is  no  chance'  of  an  agreement  between 

the  two  opposite  parties,  if  they  will  not  accept  of  any  mediation. 

Quintilian,  you  are  undoubtedly  right;  (jhow  could  you,  a  Roman 

V        of  the  first  century  and  a  teacher  of  elocution,  be  wrong?  the 

rhythm  requires  a  pause  at  profugus  : 

ITALIAN,  FATO  PBOFUOrS,  LAVINAQUK  VENIT 
LITOBA, 

and  you  are  right  too,  Servius;  fato,  belonging  in  the  strict 
structure  to  profugus  only,  belongs  in  the  sense  to  venit  also, 
for  only  by  fate  could  a  man,  routed  and  fugitive  by  fate,  i.  e. 
flying  before  fate,  have  come  to  the  place  to  which  he  came. 

Profugus,  exactly  the  (puya;  of  Euripides,  jupt  quoted. 

Fato:  "subtiliter  monstrans  quae  accidunt  fato  nullius 
posse  virtutibus  superari  .  .  .  ergo  crimine'  desertae  patriae  ab- 
solvitur,"  Donat.    "Bene  addidit  fato,  ne  videatur  aut  causa 
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criminis  patriam  deseruisse,  aut  novi  imperii  cupiditate,"  Ser- 
vius..  '^on  merito  sed  fato,"  lul.  Scaliger  (Poet.  3,  26).  The 
innuendo  had  been  as  unworthy  of  the  poet  as  derogatory  to  the 
hero:  "Haud  temere  illud,  quod  fato  profugus  venisse 
dicitur,.aut  inventum  esse  a  poeta  aut  ereditum  a  Romanis  per- 
Buadebunt  gravissimi  auctores,  Homerus,  qui  fatale  Aeneae 
fuisse  ait,  ut  superstes  atrocissimo  bello  Troianis  imperaret, 
17,  20 J  302 — 8y  et  Li  v.  1, 1:  'Aeneam,  ad  maiora  initia  rerum 
ducentibus  fatis,  primo  in Macedoniam venisse'  cet  Fato  autem 
cum  summa  rerum  in  hoc  carmine  expositarum  gubemetur^ 
fieri  non  potest,  quin  eae  res  ipsae  fiant  augustiores,  legentes 
autem  impleantur  et  reverentia  tanti  numinis  et  admiratione 
rei  Romanae  volente  Fato  et  constitutae  et  ad  earn,  quae  fuit 
Virgilii  tempore,  potentiara  ac  dignitatem  evectae."  Wagner 
(1861).  To  be  sure;  ^who  can  doubt  it?  but  not  to  produce 
such  mere  rhetorical  effect  is  the  office  of  the  word  fato  in 
this  place.  The  word  id  essential,  not  to  be  avoided,  our  author's 
object  being  to  place  before  the  reader,  here  at  the  very  outset, 
the  two  forces  from  whose  antagonism  results  the  whole  action 
of  the  poem,  viz.  the  force  of  fate  expressed  by  fato,  and  the 
force  of  the  Gods  expressed  by  vi  supbrum,  the  former  force 
impelling  Aeneas  and  his  Trojans  towards  Italy  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  the  latter  driving  them  back,  repelling  by  every 
possible  means ;  the  former,  of  course  and  according  to  the  very 
notion  of  fate,  victorious :  italiam  lavinaque  litora  venit^  the 
latter,  according  to  the  no  less  philosophical  than  religious 
dogma  which  assigned  certain  limits  to  the  power  even  of  the 
Gods,  obstructing,  embarrassing,  and  delaying:  multum  ille 
et  TERR18  lACTATua  ET  ALTO,  but,  in  the  end,  defeated  and  obli- 
ged to  succumb:  dum  conderet  urbem  inferretque  deos  latio 

,   .   UBNUS  UHDK    LATINUM  ALBANIQUE  PATRE8  ATQUE  ALTAE 
MOENIA  ROMAE. 

So  entirely  is  this  the  case,  so  intent  is  the  poet  on  placing  I 
clearly  and  unmistakably  before  his  audience  the  main  springs  1 
from  whence  the  whole  action  of  the  poem  arises,  viz.  fate  on  j 
the  one  hand,  ai^d  the  cabals  of  jealous  and  resentful  Gods  on 
the  other,  that  we  find  him,  a  little  further  on,  winding  up,  and,  , 
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I  if  I  may  so  si^y,  perorating,  his  exordium  with  a  repetition,  in 
still  more  emphatic  terms,  of  Uie  exposition  with  which  he  has 
here  so  emphatically  begun  it: 

.     .     .     .     ''iactatos  aeqaoro  totp 
TroAS,  reliqaias  Dauaum  atque  immitis  Aehilli, 
arcebat  longe  Latio,  multosque  per  annos 
errabant,  acti  fatiSf  maria  omnia  circum. 
tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem." 

where  (1) 

.     .     .     .     ^'iactatos  aequore  to  to 

Troas, 

a'.cebat  longe  Latio,  mnltosque  per  annos 
errabant maria  omnia  circum. ", 

is  the  repetition  and  more  minute  specification  of 

.       .      MULTUM  ILLE  KT  TERBI8  IACTATD8  KT  ALTO, 

where  (2)  the  subject  of  Wcebaf  is  the  same  inimical  deity 
who  would,  even  in  spite  of  Fate,  annihilate  everything  Trojan : 

VI  SCPERUM,  SABTAE  MEMOREK  IUNOKI8  OB  IBAM, 

where  (3)  'acti  fatis'  expresses  the  opposite  force  which  allowed 
the  fugitives  no  rest  until  at  last  it  landed  them  where  it  had, 
from  the  beginning,  determined  they  should  land,  viz.  in  Italy, 
and  near  the  spot  where  Rome  was  to  be  founded: 

ITALIAlf,  FATO  PROrUOUS,  LAVINAQCE  VENIT 
LITOBA, 

and  where  (4)  if  any  one  doubt  the  perfect  parallelism  of  the 
two  passages  and  that 

.     .     .     ^'iactatos  aequore  toto 
Troas,  reliquias  Dauaum  atque  immitis  Achitli, 
arcebat  longe  Latio,  multosque  per  annos 
errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  circum." , 

is  but  our  author's  usual  (see  Rem.  1,  151)  return  to,  re-enuncia- 
tion of  and  peroration  with,  his  previous  exposition: 

ITALIAM,  FATO  PROFUOl'B,  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 

LITORA  —  ML'LTITM  ILLE  KT  TXRRI8  lACTATl  B  ET  ALTO 

VI  SUPERirif,  8AEVAE   MEMOREM  lUNONIS  OR  I  RAM, 

let  him  compare  further  the  concluding  words  of  the  second 
passage: 

•'tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem.", 

with  the  concluding  words  of  the  first: 

.       .       .  OEMtlS  1;NDE    LATINl'M 

ALBANK^rE  PATRE8  ATi^FE  ALTAE  MOENIA  ROMAB., 
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and  then  say  whether  the  two  passages  are  not  substantiallj  the 
same^  and  whether  the  author  does  not ,  in  the  second^  return 
back  to  the  point  at  which  he  had  broken-off  with  the  first,  in 
order  to  explain,  in  the  long  intercalation  musa  bhhi  caussas 
MEMORA  —  HIS  ACCENSA  SUPER,  thc  causo  of  an  opposition  so 
pronounced  and  remarkable  between  the  two  powers  by  which 
human  affairs  are  governed,  Fate  (fato  v,  6)  and  the  power  of 
the  Gods  (vi  suPBRUM,  v.  8).  See  Rem.  on  "vi  superum",  v.  8, 
on  *^acti  fatis"  r.  36,  and  on  "Cunctus  obltaliam"  etc.  v.  237; 
also  on  "Atque  rotis  summas"  etc.  r.  151. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  beginning,  in  the  middle  (for  we  have 
it  also  in  the  middle: 

^*hoc  regnum  dea  gentibus  esse 
si  qua  fata  sinant,  iam  turn  tenditqae  fovetque. 
progeniem  sed  enirn  Troiano  a  sanguine  duci 
audierat,  Tyrias  olim  quae  verteret  arces. 
bine  popnlum  late  regem  belloque  superbum 
yentnrum  excidio  Libyae,  sic  volvere  Parcas/'),  ^^^ 

and  in  the  winding  up  of  the  prologue,  this  antagonism  between)  y 
the  powers  governing  the  world  is  prominently  set  forth; [it? 
forms  the  sole  and  entire  subject  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  'first 
actor  who  appears  on  the  stage,  that  actor  being  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  principal  god,  the  prime  mover  of  the  opposition:    ^ 
"Quippe  vetor  fatis!"  and  is  set  forth,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  ^ 
sequel,  at  every  turn,  every  winding  of  the  drama,  even  to  the 
.  plaudite.  JThis  antagonism  is  the  sine-qua-non  of  the  work,  the 
heart  of  the  animal,  the  main  spring  of  the  watch.    Break  it  or 
-^take  it  away,  and  all  actibn  ceases,  and  the  poem  becomes  an 
impossibility.    Yet  there  have  been  commentators  and  editors 
-^*^ne  meriti  de  Virgilio",   for  whom  this  antagonism  has  no 
existence,  and  who  commence  their  enarratio  of  the  Aeneis 
with    the   words:  "Expositio  propositi,  vs,  1  —  7  f5— llj. 
Fa  1 0  ac  voluntate  deorum  factum  est,  ut  Aeneas  domo  profugus 
novam  sedem  in  Italia  conderet."    Wagn.  (1861),  while  others, 
in  treatises  in  which  the  whole  nodus  of  our  author's  "f  a  talis - 
mus"  undergoes  a  formal  unraveling,  actually  represent  this 
V18  suPERUM,  this  power  antagonistic  to  the  fates,  as  the  means 
or  medium  by  which  the  fates  arrive  at  their  object:  "Setzen 
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wir  femer  voraus,  class  die  gotter  den  inhalt  der  fata  vermoge 
ihrer  obmacht  (im  gegensatz  zu  den  schwachen  krUften  der 
sterblichen)  zu  realisiren  haben,  so  entspricht  vi  superum  dem 
FATo  [v,  6J  und  'fatis'  [v.  36],  wie  das  mittel  dem  zweck/'  Alden- 
hoven,  uber  den  Virgil,  Fakdismus,  p.  23,  note. 

StabUe  Pezsnniy  at  Cavaleggieri^  LivomOy  Nov.  24,  1867. 
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6—9. 

ITALIAM  FATO  PROFUOUS  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
LITORA  MULTUM  ILLB  ET  TBRRIS  lACTATUS  ET  ALTO 
TI  SUPERUM  8AEVAE  MBMOREM  lUNONlS  OB  IRAM 
MULTA  QUOQUE  ET  BELLO  PAS8U8 


VAR,  LSCT. 

.60 


LAYiKAQUE  I  Rotn.K  U  ^  cod  Canon.  (Butler).    Ill  Propert.  2,  34,  64 

(^lactaque  Lavinis  moenia  litoribus");  luv.  12,  71   (**Atque  noter- 

cali  sedes  praelata  Lavino");  Quint.  Inat.  Uy  3;  D.  Hieron.  in  Ezech. 

Sy  30 y  ed.  Vallars.  ("juxta  illud  Virgilianum:  lavinaquk  venit  litoba: 

non   quo   eo   tempore    quando  venit  Aeneas    in  Latium  Lavinia 

dicerentur,  sed  quae  postea  Lavinia  nuncupata  sunt**):  D.  Augustin. 

dt  Musica  3, 3;  Donat.;  Serv.  ("Lavika  legendum  est,  non  Lavinia"*); 

Macrob.  Sat.  6, 2;  Priscian.  Inet.  8,  S4;  Victorinus;  Rome  1469, 1473; 

Venice  1470, 1471, 1475;  St.  Urso ;  Milan  1475, 1492;  Brescia ;  Pierius  ; 

Aldus  (1545);  P.  Manut. ;  lul.  Scalig.  Poet.  3,  ^;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 

(1676,  1704);  Philippe;  Wpnderl.;  Voss;  Pottier;  Thiel;  Coningt.. 
LATiKQCE  O  ^  (Harleian  3944). 
LAvoiiAQUE  I  M€d.  (LAUlNf  A  an  abrasion  after  the  last  A);  Vet.  (LAUI- 

KIAQUENITLtf  OllA**).  Ug^(Gotha56).  DIDiomedes;  Wagn. 

(1832,1861);  Supfle;    Gossrau;    Forbig;   Ladew. ;    Haupt;    Ribb.; 

Weidner, 


•  LAVINA^VE  not,  m  »tated  by  Ribb«Qk,  LAVINAQ* 
**  LITORA  baying  been  written  by  the  original  scribe  at  the  end  of  verse  6  f8J  (a  warn« 
ing  to  OS,  here  on  the  very  threshold,  not  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  the  authority  even  of 
llnt-elaM  1C880 «  bac  been  obliterated ,  as  above «  and  inaerted  by  an  ancient  hand  on  the 
margin  in  front  of  MULTUM,  v,  7.  Shoald  the  reader,  impressed  with  the  profound,  I  may 
traly  say  abject,  respeet  for  very  ancient  manuscripts ,  of  which  so  many  scholars  of  the 
present  era  are  proud ,  require  some  further  guarantee  than  mine  of  a  statement  so  dero- 
gatory to  one  of  the  most  ancient  VlrgUian  MSS. ,  and  therefore  to  the  entire  class  of  MSS. 
of  which  that  most  ancient  VirgUian  MS.  is  a  fair  example,  I  beg  to  refer  him  not  alone  to 
Ribbeck*s  (I  must  own  not  too  easily  intelligible)  confirmation  of  the  statement  (P.  V.  M. 
Opera,  vol.  2,  p.  4),  but  to  the  error  itself  as  it  stands  piUoried  in  Arnold  Uenrmann's  Cac* 
simile  (see  war.  led.  ad  1, 1—4,  above)  and  —  horror  of  horrors  to  the  ancient-manuscript- 
worshlj>erf  of  the  Bonn  school !  —  mocked  by  the  two  culprits  pilloried  along  with  it,  0R£ 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  ITALLUCPROFUOUS  in  the  same  verse  with  iuelf.  In  the 
Medicean  MS.,  where  (testibus  et  Fogginio  et  Ribbeckio)  the  same  error  has  been  com- 
mitted, the  obliterated  word  has  not  ( iisdem  testantibus )  been  even  ao  much  as  restored  to 
its  proper  place. 

I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  Ribbeck  In  the  conclusion  he  has  deduced  from  the  consent 
of  two  so  important  MSS.  in  this  very  remarkable  error,  viz.  that  they  are  both  of  them 

BKVKT,  ABVBIDRA,  VOL.  1.  9 
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LAviNiA  III  Cynth.  Cenet.  ("lavikia  vejiit  litoba  et  non  lavina.  Siliui 
Italicus :  ^Sceptraque  fundavit  Teucris  lavinia  victor',  et  Catullus  vero- 
nensis:  Lavinius  acer*.");  Aldus  (1514);  N.Heine  (1671);  Heyne; 
Brunck;  Wakef., 

LAURESTiA  III  Pecrfk.  (conj.). 
OFr.,'  PaL;  SuGalL. 


Italiam  . .  .  LAviNAQUE  LiTORA.  The  scnse  is  the  Lavinian  shore 
of  Italy,  LAVINA  UTORA  being  limitative  and.  explanatory  of  ita- 
liam.  Compare  verse  17 : 

.      .  ITALIAM  COKTRA  TIBERINAQUE  LONOE 

OBTTA, 

where  tiberina  ostia  is  similarly  limitative  and  explanatory  of 
the  selfsame  italiam.  The  position  of  the  words  litora  and 
08TIA  in  the  two  passages  respectively,  each  of  the  words  being 
first  word  in  its  own  verse,  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  sequel, 
and  pointed-to  by  the  whole  of  the  immediately  preceding  verse, 
shows  that  me  gist  of  the  thought  is  not  in  either  case  Italy,  but 
in  the  one  case  the  Lavinian  shore,  and  in  the  other  case  the 
mouths  of  the  Tiber]  exactly  as  in  the  immediately  preceding 
verse,  carthago',  nrst  word,  separated  by  a  pause  from  the 
sequel,  and  ushered-in  to  the  reader's  attention  by  the  announce- 
ment URB8  antiqua  FuiT,  TYRH  TENUERE  coLONi,  is  the  cardo  or 
sustaining  word  of  the  whole  passage:  see  Rem.  2,  246. 

The  form  of  expression  of  which  italiam  lavinaque  litora, 
and  italiam  tiberikaque  ostia,  are  two  examples  already  with- 
in the  first  seventeen  lines,  is  of  nearly  equally  frequent  occur- 


coplet  of  A  single  "archetype^*  preaentlng  the  same  error.  I  think  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
two  M88.  are  copies  taken,  not  ex  visn  ,  bnt  ex  anditu,  from  a  correct  archetype ,  and 
that  the  recitator  readinf  correctly  and  making  no  paote  at  latixiaquk,  and  a  pretty  marked 
one  at  i^itoka  ,  as  required  by  the  sense,  litoxa  and  not  vxxit  was  token  by  both  icrfbee 
to  be  the  end  of  the  verse ,  and  so  written  down  in  both  copies.  Adopting  the  RIbbecklan 
theory,  we  perceive,  indeed,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  agreement  of  the  two  M88.  In  so 
remarkable  an  error,  but  are  left  wholly  In  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  supposed  error 
of  the  preceding  MS. ,  —  have  to  reapply  our  theory  in  order  to  account  for  it,  and  so  from 
imagined  erroneous  MS.  to  imagined  erroneous  MS. ,  as  far  as  we  please  to  continue  the 
chase.  Adopting  the  Just  proposed  theory,  we  have  the  agreement  in  error  of  the  two  M8S. 
no  less  satisfactorily  accounted  for ,  and  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  error  itself  explained 
without  the  help  of  any  Imagined  error  beyond. 
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rence  throughout  the  whole  poem.  This  form  of  expression,  not^ 
80  far  as  I  know,  occurring  with  any  frequency  in  Latin  writers 
anterior  to  Virgil,  and  not  at  all  in  Greek,  and^  where  it  occurs  in 
Latin  writers  posterior  to  Virgil,  being  a  mere  imitation  of  Virgil, 
may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  Virgilian,  and  as  giving  one  of 
its  distinguishing,  and  certainly  not  one  of  its  most  to-be-admired 
characters,  to  his  poem.  In  this  form  of  expression  our  author 
uses  either  copulative  indifferently,  que  however  more  fre- 
quently than  et.  Examples,  where  et  is  used  occur  at  1 ,  65: 
"molemque  et  montes'';  and  1,  294:  "ferro  et  compagibus/^ 
The  copulative  conjimction,  on  other  occasions  no  less  synthetic 
in  thought  than  in  grammar,  is,  in  this  form  of  expression, 
synthetic  in  grammar  only,  while  in  thought  it  is  analytic,  con- 
nects the  second  object  to  the  first,  not  as  a  second  object  (or 
so  that  first  and  second  objects  taken  together  constitute  two 
coordinate  objects),  but  as  a  specification  or  determination,  not 
unfrequently  as  an  embodiment,  of  lihe  first,  —  a  concrete  which^ 
as  more  graphic,  is  substituted  for  the  first  Thus  in  the 
examples,  itauam  lavinaqub  mtoRA,  and  italiah  tiberinaquiv 
osTiA,  the  second  objects  lavina  utora  and  tibbrina  ostia  are^ 
not  coordinates  of  itauam,  or  coupled  with  italiam  logically  as  '^ 
they  are  coupled  with  it  grammatically,  they  are  mere  specifr/  ^ 
cations  or  explanations,  epexegeses  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
jsreceding  object,  italiah,  and  in  the  example  ''molemque  et 
montes"  (where,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  ''montes''  is  (per- 
haps) hot  literal  but  figurative,  not  mountains,  but  only  great 
sUmes  or  boulders)  the  meaning  is  (perhaps)  not  both  a  mass, 
heap,  or  buildi$%g,  and  boulders^  but  a  mass,  heap  or  huildin§  of 
houiders,  exactly  as  in  the  similar  example  (1.  297),  ''ferro  et 
compagibus'',  the  meaning  ia  not  botm  iron  and  eompageSy  but 
compages  of  iron,  iron  compages. 

This  so  called  epexegesis  of  our  author  is  therefore  but  a 
form  of  apposition,  and  a  very  incorrect,  illogical  form  too.  For, 
while  it  is  perfectly  correct  and  logical  to  say  (Hom.  II  8,  47) : 

rapYopov, 

or  to  explain  ISr^v  by  rapyof  ov  added  directly  and  immediately 
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to  ISy)v  as  a  second  thought,  or  substitute  for  the  first,  it  had 
been  in  a  high  degree  incorrect  and  illogical  to  explain  lSy)v  by 
ropyapov  coupled  grammaticallj  to  it  by  xoct  or  re  and  yet  wholly 
separate  from  it  in  the  sense,  in  other  words,  coupled  to  it  by 
xoi  or  T6  as  if  coupled  in  the  sense,  and  yet  not  at  all  coupled 
in  the  sense,  but  only  added  as  a  second  thought  more  precise 
and  determinate  than  the  first.  Why,  dien,  used  by  Virgil  so 
very  incorrect,  illogical  formula?  The  reason  is  plain:  it  facili- 
tated his  versification.  "Molem  et  montes"  and  "ferro  et  com- 
pagibus'' suited  his  verse,  while  molem  montanam  and  ferro 
compaginator  had  not  suited  it  at  all;  and'  the  addition  of 
"altos"  to  the  former  and  of  "arctis"  to  the  latter,  for  Ae  purpose 
of  intensification  of  the  sense,  finished  off  and  rounded  his  verse, 
while  the  addition  of  altam  to  the  former  and  of  arcto  to 
the  latter,  for  the  same  purpose,  had  made  total  shipwreck  of 
the  versification.  In  the  same  way,  verse  286,  our  author 
might  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  say  togatos  Romanes, 
rerum  dominos,  or  Romanes,  dominos  rerum  toga- 
tos, or  Romanos,  rerum  dominos  gerentes  or  indutos 
togam,  or  Romanes  rerum  dominos,  gentem  toga- 
tam;  allow  him  the  que,  allow  him  to  unite  gentem  toga- 
•tam  to  Romanes  reru*m  dominos  as  if  the  meaning  were: 
not  only  the  Romans  hut  another  race  weeding  the  toga,  and  all 
goes  smooth  and  easy;  the  so  necessary  dactyl  before  the  final 
spondee  is  formed,  and  a  fine  line  rounded  to  the  ear : 

^'RomanoB  rerum  domioos  f^entemqne  togatam.'^ 

at  the  expense  however,  the  great  expense,  of  dear  meaning, 
and  correct  and  logical  construction.  This  form  of  epexegesis 
is  thus,  like  the  zetigma,  neiih^  more  nor  less  than  barter 
of  solid  for  superficial,  of  ore -of- gold  for  glitter,  and  Virgil, 
inditing  the  verse : 

^^BomftDOs  rerum  dominos  gentemqiie  togatain.'\ 

is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  seductive  sprite  of  which  he  is  in 
pursuit  when  inditing  the  verse  (10.  12) : 

*^cum  fera  Kftrtbago  Romanis  arcibus  olim 
exitium  nyignuin  atqne  Alpes  immittot  apertas : ", 

viz.  a  rounded  hexameter.  If  our  author,  on  these  occasions  has 
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gained  his  object,  has  made  his  hexameters  full,  rounded,  sono- 
rous and  musical,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  made  alike  im- 
possible for  himself  that  clear  simplicity  and  artlessness  which 
80  charms  us  in  Ovid,  and  that  dignified  gravity  which  we  so 
respect  in  Lucrietius.  See  Rem.  on  "superos  et  conscia  numina 
veri,"  2. 141,  and  concluding  paragraph  of  Rem.  on  ^'molemque 
et  montes"  1.  65. 

The  form  of  epexegesis  we  have  just  been  discussing,  viz. 
that  in  which  a  single  word*  or  phrase  is  explained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  word  or  phrase  coupled  to  it  by  means  of  the 
conjunction  que  or  et,  as  if  it  were  not  an  explanation  but 
a  coordinate ,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  other 
form  of  epexegesis  in  which  a  complete  thesis  or  proposition  is 
explained  by  another  thesis  or  proposition  subjoined.  This 
latter  form,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Virgil  but  common  to  all  . 
good  writers  whether  of  verse  or  prose  and  as  gracefiil  and  | 
elegant  as  the  former  is  awkward  and  embarrassing  to  the 
reader  (Georg.  1.  498  :  ^ 

*'dii  patrii  indigetes,  et  Romale,  Vestaque  mater, 

;,who  shall  say,  at  first  sight  and  without  consideration  and 
inquiry,  the  writer  being  in  the  habit  of  using  the  former^ 
species  of  epexegesis,  whether  "Romule"  and  "Vesta  mater*' 
are  the  "indigetes"  themselves,  or  additional  to  the  "indi- 
getes"?),  shall  be  treated  of,  at  the  length  and  with  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves,  hereafter.  See  Rem.  on  "Progeniem  sed 
enim,'*  1.  23;  "Quem  si  fata  virum  servant,"  1.  550;  "Accipite 
haec,"4.611. 

Lavihaque  vteNiT  LiTORA.  The  direct  thread  of  discourse 
dropped  at  litora,  is  taken  up  again  at  genus  unds,  after  a 
parenthetic  reference  (mdltum — ^latio)  to  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  hero  between  his  leaving  Troy  and  his 
establishing  himself  in  Italy,  and  the  nature  and  origin  of  those 
difficulties.  That  such  is  the  structare  were  best  indicated  by 
two  dashes,  one  placed  before  multum,  the  other  after  latio. 

8tabUe  Peztiidf  ai  Cavaleggieri,  Lioamo,  Apr.  2,  1868, 
DalUy  Lodge,  Dalkey  {Ireland),  1872. 
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7-10. 

.       .       MCLTUM  ILLE  ET  TERRI8  IACTATU8  ET  ALTO 


MULTA  QUOQUE  ET  BELLO  PASSUS  DUM  COKDBRET  VRBEK 
INFERRETQUE  DE08  LATIO 

Horn.  Od.  15, 176  (of  Ulysses): 

.     .     .     .     xaxa  :coXXa  ;ca6wv,  xai  :coXX'  6:caXr,6si? 
oixot&e  voaTr)<jei,  xai  TiaETai. 

Horn.  Od,  13,  90  (of  Ulysses): 

o;  Kpiy  (xsv  {loXa  noXXa  naO'  oXyEa  ov  xaTOc  Ou^xov, 
avSpwv  T£  :rroX£(xou;  otXeysiva  ts  xufxaia  Tieipwv, 

Ovid,  Tris^.  5.  5, 1J2  (of  himself): 

**malta  prius  pelago,  mul toque  passus  humo." 


8(a). 

VI  8UPERUM. 


Vi  8UPBBUM  expresses  the  moving  power;  the  agency  by  which 
Aeneas  was  tossed  about;   that  it  was  no  ^^vis  humana"  (Georg, 
1.  198) f   that  it  was  vis  superum,  potoer  of  beings  above^ 
i. '0.  gods^    or,    as   might  be   said  now- a -days,    heavenly 
power.    But  ^what  was  it  set  this  heavenly  power  in  action? 
The  ire  of  Juno,  Iunonis  ob  iram.    We  have  thus,  briefly  set 
forth  in  a  single  verse,  both  the  nature  of  the  force  or  power 
by  which  Aeneas  was  tossed  about;  and  the  cause  which  put  \ 
that  power  into  action.   The  question  whether  all  the  gods,  or    I 
only  some  of  them,  and,  if  only  some,  which  of  them  ("Multi    | 
VI  SUPERUM  posse  accipi  dicunt  Irim,  Aeolum,  lutumam,  luno-   ^^^ 
nem."    Serv.  ed.  Lfon),  has  no  place  here.    Vi  superum,  there-/ 
fore,  by  thepotver  of  gods,  neither  specifying  any  nor  excluding 
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any,  not  even  Juno  herself,  exactly  as  (Aen.  7,  4SJ2)  ''caelestum 
vis  magna/'  the  great  power  of  celestials ,  neither  specifying  any 
nor  'excluding  any,  not  even  Juno  herself.  The  vi  superum  of 
our  text  is  thus  precisely  the  "vi  superum"  of  Val.  Flacc.  1.670: 

"seu  casns  nox  ista  fait,  sou  volvitar  axis 
vi  superum/' 

whether  hy  the  power  of  gods  (i.  e.  by  over -ruling,  heavenly 
power) ^  or  hy  mere  chance. 

That  these  two  short  and  pregnant  words,  emphatic  on 
account  of  their  position  (first  words  of  a  verse  and  succeMed 
by  a  pause,  see  Rem.  on  "ora"  2. 247),  and  placed  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  poem  for  the  purpose,  and  in  Virgil's  own  time,  no 
doubt,  with  the  effect,  of  raising  expectation  by  the  information  N 
they  convey,  that  the  gods  themselves  are  parties,  and  defeated 
parties  too,  in  the  great  drama  about  to  be  enacted,  —  that 
these  two  short  and  pithy  words,  I  say,  have  operated  so  little, 
perhaps  not  at  all,  either  as  a  cave  can  em  or  an  iktbate  amici, 
on  the  commencing  Virgilian  student  of  a  later,  soi-disant  more 
enlightened,  more  spiritual  era,  is  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  generally  prevalent  greater  solicitude  in  that  era  to  parse 
an  author  well,  than  ri^tly  to  understand  him,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  absence  from  the  minds  of  its  students,  of  tha! 
particular  string  which  vibrated  so  intensely  in  the  Roman 
breast  at  every  intimation  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  virtue 
assisted  by  fate,  over  wrathful,  jealous,  and  vindictive  gods,  a 
victory  directly  pointed-to  in  almost  every  word  of  the  context, 
and  constituting  the  grand  moral  of  the  poem. 
/^he  vis  superunr  spoken-ofis  the  personal  power  of  gods 
As  distinguished  from  the  ordinance  of  fate;/in  other  words, 
'  that  independent,  self  -  originating  will  and  pmver  which  is  con- 
ceded by  all  mythologies  to  gods,  as  it  is  conceded  (however 
falsely)  by  all,  or  almost  all,  philosophies  to  men  —  the  power 
to  will  and  act  of  one's  self,  not  only  independently  of,  but  in 
opposition  to,  supreme,  governing,  unalterable  fate  —  a  power 
which  is  only  not  unlimited,  because  it  must  ultimately  succumb 
to  the  antagonist  power.    Sil.  5.  76  (ed.  Ruperti): 

.     .     .     ^^heu  fotis  superi  certasse  minores ! " 
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Sil.5:201: 

"avertere  dei  vultas,  fatoque  dedernnt 
maiori  Bon  sponte  locum." 

Sil.  13.857: 

"lux  vocat,  et  nulH  divum  mutabile  fatum." 

Stat  Theb.  7.  197  (Jupiter  speaking): 

"immoto  deducimur  orbe 
fatorum : " 

Ovid.  Met.  9. 432  (Jupiter  to  the  assembled  deities): 

"vos  etiam,  quoque  hoc  animo  meliore  feratts, 
me  quoque,  fata  re  gun  t.", 

Claud.  Bapt  Pros,  3.  410  (Ceres  speaking) : 

*'sic  numina  fatls 
volvimur  et  nnllo  Lachesis  discrimine  saevit.", 

and,  Am,  10,  464,  not  only  Alcides,  but  lupiter  himself  im- 
potent to  add  one  hour  to  the  life  of  Pallas  as  fixed  by  fate: 
''Audiit  Alcides  iuvenem,"  etc.  loannis  Andreae  Aleriensis 
Episcopi.  S.  D.  N.  Papae  Bibliothecarii  ad  Xystum  IIII.  sum- 
mum  Pontificem  Epistola  [Rome  XX.  Marcii  MCCCCLXXII] 
(Botfield,  Prefaces,  p.  64):  "Communis  ac  trita  olim  inter  gentiles 
.opinio  fuit,  pater  beatissime,  Xyste  nil.  Pontifex  Maxime  ce- 
^  tera  diis,  deos  ipsos  duodecim  etiam  illos  principes  selectos  et 
magnos  appellatos,  uni  necessitati  continuo  paruisse.  Eam  enim 
inter  numina  omnia  absque  provocatione  imperiosum  exercuisse 
magistratum "/This  independent  vis  superum  is  prominently 
put  forward  nere  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem,  because 
it  is  on  it  the  main  action  of  the  poem  hinges  (see  Remark  on 
"lactates  aequore  toto"  verse  33,  and  on  "acti  fatis"  verge  36), 
because  it  is  it  which  is  the  immediate  cause  —  not,  of  course, 
either  the  remote  or  the  ultimate  cause,  the  remote  being  Juno's 
anger  and  the  ultimate  being  the  causes  of  that  anger:  Musa 
Mim  CAUSSAS  MEMORA  and  seq.  —  the  immediate  cause  of  all 
Aeneas's  troubles,  of  all  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  both  of 
Aeneas's  fated  arrival  in  Italy  and  of  Aeneas's  fated  establish- 
ment in  that  country. 

Exactly  as  we  have  here  vis  superum,  and,  7.  432,  'Sris 
caelestum,"  and,  12.  199,  "vis  deum  infema"  (■=  vis  deum  in- 
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fernomm),  we  have,  6.  553,  ^vis  virum"  (placed  in  contrast, 
too,  with  the  so  much  greater  power  of  the  caelicolae: 

**vis  ut  nulla  virum,  non  ipsi  eiscindere  ferro 
caelicolae  valeant.*^), 

Georg.  1. 198,  "vis  humana",  Liv.  30.  31,  "vis  Fortunae":  "Vim 
Fortanae  repute,  et  omnia  quaecunque  agimus  subjecta  esse 
mille  casibus  scio."  The  Platonic  and  Ciceronian  notion  of 
this  vis  superum  this  "caelestum  vis  magna"  is  eloquently 
set  forth  by  Cicero,  pro  Milone,  30.  83, 

Some  commentators,  instead  of  participating  in  these  views, 
understand  the  vis   superum   of  our  text  no  less  than  the 
"caeTestum  vis  magna^'  of  the  seventh  Book,  to  be  the  vis  IiiV" 
nonia  or  vis  lunonis,  i.e.  Juno  herself,  such^  being,  as  they  \ 
think,  our  author^s  own  explanation  of  the  expressions,  here  in  1,' 
lhe"lmmediately  subjoined  saevab  memorem  iunonis  ob  inxu/ 
and  there  in  the  immediately  preceding  "omnipotens  Satumia 
iussit" :  "Equidem  ita  statuo  voc.  superum  ad  unam  referendum 
esse  lunonem,"  Wagn.  ad  1.  8;   "Es  ist  nur  die  einzige  luno 
gemeint",  Thiel,  ad  1.  8;    "Magnum  aliquod  numen,  luno/ 
Wagn.  (1861)  ad  7.  432.     Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  modern 
or  newfangled  error.    It  is  as  old  as  Donatus,  who  (ad  7.  432) 
observes :  ^'Nec  dubites,  inquit,  accepta  perficere ;  quum  coeptis 
tuis  affuturus  sit  potentissimorum  numinum  favor ;  et  id  luno 
praecepit  magnae  potentiae,  h.  e.  quae  plus  posset  quam  dii 
caeteri.",  perhaps  even  old  enough  to  afford  an  explanation  of 
Ausonius's  otherwise  so  inexplicable  (Idyl.  12.  Monosijl.  de  dels): 

"et  aoror  et  coninx  fratris,  regina  dtvan^  VU.'' 

viz.  that  this  verse  is  dther  Ausonius'  own  grave  and  serious 
deduction  from  the  two  Virgijian  passages,  or  a  mockery  by 
Ausonius  of  die  false  interpretation  of  the  passages  by  some 
Donatus  or  Wagner  of  the  day ;  an  explanation  rather  possible 
than  probable,  notwithstanding  the  ostensible  support  afforded 
to  it  by  Hesychius  in  voce  rip:  xai  npoL  tov  oepa.  xai  mv  friw. 
71  aXxiQ.  xai  oivo;. ,  where  see  Schmidt 

To  the  elaborate  argument  with  which  Gossrau  (following, 
sub  silentio,  Gall  in  Ephemerid.  litter,  Jenens.  1828,  Intelligenz- 
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blatt  No.  15.  p.  119)  endeavours  to  show  that  vi  supebum  is  here 
to  be  regarded  as  corresponding  in  structure  to  the  Greek  ex- 
pression vofAOu  ^la  (Soph.  Antig»  59),  and  as  meaning  contra 
deorum  voluntatem,  a  sufficient  answer  is^  as  I  think;  afforded 
by  the  same  commentator's  own  quotation  of  the  identical  ex- 
pression used  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (1.  670: 

*^seu  casus  nox  ista  fuitf  seu  volvitur  axis 
Vi  superum/') 

not  only  in  the  identical  sense  in  which  I  have  above  explained 
it  and  in  which  indeed  it  is  generally  understood  ("id  est  vi 
quam  superi  habent" ;  Serv.  ed.  Lion ;  "numine  et  voluntate  deo- 
rum", Heyne,  Wagn.  [1832]),  but  in  the  identically  same  po- 
sition in  the  verse.  See  Rem.  on  "Caelestum  vis  magna  iubet'', 
7.  432. 

Dalkey  Lodgty  Dalhey  (Ireland),  Nov.  19.  1871. 


• 
SAEV 

8(6). 

AB  lUNONIS 

Am,  7.  286: 

'*Inachiis 

sese  refcrebat  ab 

Argis 

saeva  lovis 

coniux," 

Oyidi.Met.9.198: 

^'defessa  iubendo  est 

saeva  lovis 

coniux:" 

Juno  is  so  seldom  not  saeva,  not  8*'.vtj,  not  fierce  and  ter- 
rible, that  when  she  is  not,  the  exception  is  noted  as  something 
remarkable;  Philostr.  Imag.  2.  27  (speaking  of  the  picture 
representing  the  birth  of  Minerva; :  xai  ou8s  tyi;  Hpat;  ti  Seivov 
kvrauSa,  yeyYjOe  Se,  w;  av  ei  jtai  aunr;;  eY|v8T0.  nay,  we  have  it  on 
the  very  best  authority  in  the  world, /Jupiter's  own,  that  the 
indomitable  spirit  even  of  Mam  himself  was  all  derived  from 
his  mother;  Hom.  I/.  5.  892:  / 

^r^ipO{  TOl  JUVO?  STTtV  'ia^lTOV,   OUX  ETClfilXtOV 

Hpr,;-  TT,v  {i£v  e-jfto  <j:wu6r,  da{xvr,(x'  STcecwiv, 
Stabile  Pezzint\  at  Cavaleggieri y  lAvomo^  Nov.  22^  1867. 
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8(c). 

MEMOBBK  lUKONIS  OB  IRAM 


N  

Juno's  anger  against  Aeneas  had  an  ancient  origin ,  was  as  old 
as  the  war  of  Troy  (verde  27): 

VETSBISQUE  MEMOB  8ATUBNIA  BELLI, 

(where  the  same  memor  is  repeated );  and  even  as  the  resent- 
ments which  had  caused  her  to  take  part  against  the  Trojans 
in  that  war: 

.  MBCPUM  ETUM  CAU88AE  ZBAKt/M  SASVIQjail  D0L0RB9 
EXCIDEBAKT  AMUCO. 

But  however  applicaMe  the  term  memor  to  those  old  resent- 
ments which  tiuned  Juno  against  the  Trojan  stock  during;  and 
even  before^  the  war  of  Troy  ^  it  is  less  applicable  to  the  ira 
with  which  it  is  joined  in  otir  t^st;  viz.  the  ira  which  caused 
that  goddess  to  persecute  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  aubs^^uently 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and  so  supplied  Virgil  with  the  subject  of 
his  AeneiS;  an  ira  not  of  ancient  date  and  requiring  a  long 
memory  for  its  recollection  ^  but  arising  from  the  comparatively 
recent  report  that  the  fugitive  Trojans  were  destined  to  over->^ 
throw  Carthage;_au4  o^7  aggravated  by  the  old  reminiscences^ 
(his  accensa  super).  This  confusion  of  so  different  irae^  a 
new  ira,  or  ira  only  just  arisen  fi*om  jealousy  of  Rome,  and 
old  irae,  or  irae  existing  in  Juno's  mind  before  Rome  was 
ever  heard-of ,  is  to  me  a  greater  defect  in  the  exordium  of  the 
Aeneis  than  any  yet  presumed  in  those  four  introductory  verses 
so  frequently  and  so  confidently  pronounced  to  be  not  only 
unworthy  of  Virgil'  but  so  unworthy  of  Virgil  as  not  possibly 
to  be  Virgil's.  *  That  the  new  ira,  viz.  that  arising  from  jea- 
lousy of  Romft,  was  the  main  cause,  of  Juno's  antipathy  to,  and 
persecution  of,  Aeneas  is  shown  (a)  by  the  formal  statement  to 
that  effect  with  which  the  story  proper  begins :  urbs  antiqua  • 
puiT  —  m  METUENS ;  (6)  by  the  his  accensa  super  of  verse  33, 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  old  quarrel  was  no  more 
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than  an  embitterment  of  the  new  and  (c)  by  the  fact  that 
through  the  whole  poem  Juno's  aim  and  object  is  less  to  revenge 
herself  on  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  for  old  wrongs,  than  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  old  wrongs  by  the  new  and  cul- 
minating wrong  of  the  overthrow  of  Carthage.  In  order  to 
justify  MEMOREM  placed  so  prominently  on  the  threshold,  nay 
even  before  the  threshold,  in  the  very  vestibule  and  primus 
aditus  of  his  work,  the  exposition  of  the  causes  (caussas)  of 
the  offence  (numine  laeso)  and  the  consequent  dol^ns  and  irae, 
should  have  begun  with  Electra  and  her  ixvisim  genus,  and 
proceeded  thence  through  the  promotion  of  Ganymede,  the 
judgment  of  Paris,  and  the  war  of  Troy,  to  the  new  offence, 
the  threatened  overthrow  and  ruin  of  Carthage  by  Rome,  a  new 
offence  which  might  with  some  propriety  have  been  said  to  have 
added  fresh  fire  to  the  old  flame.  But  this  order  would  have 
had  the  bad  effect  of  {Cutting  the  main  subject  of  the  poem,  the 
rivalry  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  into  the  least  honorable  position, 
and  of  making  the  poem  itself  a  mere  fag-end  of,  or  supplement 
to,  the  Iliad.  Our  poet  therefore  (and  judiciously)  avoids  this 
order,  and  puts  the  main  matter,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  into 
the  most  honorable  position,  viz.  first  in  order  of  place,  Mid 
(less  judiciously)  troubles  himself  little  about  the  petty  (qu.?) 
incorrectnesses  of  bcbxobxm  applied  to  an  anger  whidi  was  prin- 
cipally provoked  by  a  recent  occurrence,  and  of  an  old  offence 
adding  fire  to  a  new  (his  acceksa  suphr). 

Contrast  Ovid,  correct,  as  usual,  and  true  to  nature,  MeL 
5.  7JS  (of  the  Cadmean  serpent) : 

^tinn  vero,  postquam  solltas  AeoesBit  ad  Iras 
plaga  receos,  plcois  tmnaenuit  fattara  veais." 

Stabile  Pexzinij  at  Cavaleggieri ^  Livomo,  Febr.  14.  1867. 
Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalhey  (Ireland),  Sept.  9.  1871. 
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9. 


HUM  CONDBBBT  URBEM 

ncnmBETQUE  vrob  latio 


That  LATIO,  though  hi  grammar  belonging  solely  to  deos,  belongs 
in  the  sense  to  urbem  also,  and  that  the  meaning  is  not:  found  \ 
a  city  (anywhere)  and  bring  the  gods  into  Latium,  but:  bring    \  y 
the  gods  into  Latium  and  there  found  a  city  (for  the  gods  no   J 
less  than  for  himself  and  followers),  may  I  think  be  inferred  not 
only  ex  natura  rei,  but  from  Aen,  6,  66: 

"da     ..... 

.     .     .     .         .     Latio  considere  Tteucros, 

•rranteeqao  ddos  agltataqoe  namina  Troiae." 
8.10: 

.     ...     .     .     ^^Iiatio  eooMstero  TeUcros, 

advectam  Aenean  claasi  victosque  Penates 
inferre/' 

in  the  former  of  which  paasages  it  is  'Teucros'  (corresponding 
to  the  UBB5^  of  our  text)  and  not  either  'deos'  or  'numina,'  and 
in  the  latter  of  which  passages  it  is  'Teucros'  again,  and  not 
Senates,'  which  occupies,  with  respect  to  'Latio/  the  position 
occupied  witt  respect  to  that  word  by  deos  in  our  text.  So 
regarded,  indeed  whether  so  regarded  or  not,  but  especially  so 
regarded,  the  passage  presents  an  example  of  the  ufrrspov  Trpo- 
repov.  It  is  not  with  the  sense  but  the  ambiguity  of  the  original, 
Voss  has  presented  his  reader  in  his,  as  usual,  verbal  translation : 

.     .     .     .     "bis  die  stadt  er  grUndet',  und  Troja's 
gdtter  in  Latirnn  ftihrte.'* 

DrM   CONDBRET  URBEM  INFERRETQUE  DEOS  LATIO.     **DirM  CON- 

DERET  . . .  iNFERRET  voluutatem  ct  studium  denotat,  ut  Qe.  4. 
457:  'Ula  quidem,  dum  te  fugeret  per  flumina  praeceps, . . . 
Aen.  10.  800:  ^Dmn  genitor  nati  parma  protsctus  abiret'." 
Wagn.  (1832,  1861).  "Here  we  may  render  it  ['dum'J,  in  her 
hurry  to  escape,  or  so  but  she  might  escape  ('dum'  =  dummodo), 
which  also  seems  to  be  nearly  its  sense  in  the  passage  from 
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A.  1;  in  that  from  A.  10  it"  might  be  explained  to  cover  the 
father's  retreat  under  the  protection  of  his  son's  shield."  Coningt. 
ad  Georg,  4,  457.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  either  as  studying 
to  flee  from,  or  as  wishing  to  flee  from,  Aristaeus,  but  as  actually 
fleeing  from  Aristaeus,  Eurydice  is  described  in  the  first  of  these 
examples,  and  it  is  not  either  as  studying  to  depart,  or  as 
wishing  to  depart,  but  as  actually  departing,  Mezentius  is  de- 
scribed in  the  second.   Compare  Tibull.  2.  3.  19  : 

**o  quoties  ansae,  caneret  dam  valle  sub  alta, 
rumpere  mn^tu  cannina  docta  boves/\ 

where  it  is  not  as  studying  to  aing,  or  as  wishing  to  sing,  but 
as  actually  singing,  Apollo  is  described,  when  the  cows  inter- 
rupt him  with  their  lowing.  AlsoLiv.  24.  40:  "Die  insequenti 
quievere,  dum  praefectus  iuventutem  Apolloniatium,  armaque 
et  urbis  vires  inspiceret,"  where  it  is  not  as  studying  to  inspect 
or  wishing  to  inspect,  the  Prefect  is  described,  but  as  actually 
inspecting.  Also  Sail.  Bell.  Cat.  7 :  "conspici,  dum  tale  facinus 
faceret,  properabat";  where  the  haste  is  not,  to  be  seen  while 
studying  to  perform  the  exploit,  or  while  wishing  to  perform 
the  exploit,  but  while  actually  performing  the  exploit  And  so, 
in  our  text,  dum  with  the  conditional  mood  after  it,  does  not 
express  either  'studium'  or  'voluntas',  and  dum  conderet  urbem 
iNFERRBTQUE  DECS  LATio,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than:  wAife 
bringing  his  gods  into  LaHum  and  there  founding  a  city. 
Compare  Sil.  14.  211  (of  Archimedes): 

^*nudas  opnm  sed  cni  caelum  terraeque  paterent/' 

where  we  have  the  same  conditional  mood  not  only  without  the 
conditional  force  but  without  even  the  dum. 

Urbem.  By  urbem  Catrou  understands  Rome^  Donatus  (who 
is  followed  by  La  Cerda,  Wagner,  and  most  commentators), 
Lavimum.  Donatus  quotes  in  support  of  his  opinion  7.  290: 

*'moIiri  iam  Uota  videt,  iam  fidere  terrae  ;' 

and  might  with  still  greater  effect  have  quoted  Jupiter's  express 
declaration  (1.  262): 

.     .     .     .     ;    '^cernes  tirbem  et  promisSa  Lavjni 
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or  the  express  declaration  of  Aeneas  (12.  193): 

"mihi  moenia  Teucri 

constituent,  urbiqae  dabit  Lavinia  nomen" 

or  Silius's  (1.  44,  ed.  Ruperti): 

"sceptraque  fandarit  victor  Lavinia  Teucris," 

or  Propertius's  (2.  34.  63): 

*^qui  nunc  Aeneae  Troiani  snscitat  arma, 
iactaque  Lavinis  moenia  litoribus.", 

where  Rome  cannot  he  meant,  Rome  not  being  on,  nor  even 
near,  the  shore.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  passages  in  which  La- 
vinium,  although  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  sufficiently  clearly 
indicated  to  be  the  city  which  Aeneas  was  fated  to  buifd  in 
Italy;  1.267: 

"bellum  ingens  geret  Italia,  popnlosque  feroces 
contnndet,  moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet." 

2.  294: 

"his  moenia  quaere, 

magna  pererrato  statues  quae  denique  ponto.", 

Catrou's  error  is  however  the  more  excusable,  urbs  being 
so  often  used  by  Latin  writers  in  the  sense  of  the  city,  i.  e 
the  city  par  excellence ,  Rome.  Already  so  early  in  the  poem 
another  instance  of  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  the  article  (see  Rem.  on  ''avena"  p.  68).  Our  author 
should  have  been  more  careful  to  guard  his  reader  against  con- 
founding the  URBEM  of  our  text  with  the  romae  of  verse  1 1 ,  the 
city  founded  by  Aeneas  (coNnEREX  urbbm)  with  the  city  which 
arose  from  Aeneas  (undb  altae  moenia  romae). 

PcUazxetta  Tculdei,  at  Cavaleggieri^  lAvornOj  Det.  27,  1868. 
Valkty  Lodge.    Dalkey  firelandjj  Nov.  14,  1870. 
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10  (a). 

INFERRETQUE  DEOS  LATIO 


y 


No  nation  is  ever  thoroughly  conquered  as  long  as  it 
retains  its  own  gods.  The  native  gods  are  always  caballing 
with  the  native  men  against  the  intruders;  a  good  reason 
for  the  'inferre  deos'  of  conquerors,  but  not  the  only  one,  nor 
even  the  strongest.  A  much  stronger  is  the  necessity  con- 
querors feel  themselves  under,  of  rewarding  their  own  gods 
for  Ihe  trouble  they  have  had  in  helping  to  make  the  conquest. 
Their  own  gods,  left  unrewarded  on  the  present  occasion,  will 
assuredly  answer  on  the  next  occasion  they  are  applied  -  to  for 
help :  i'^What  did  we  get  but  ne^ect  and  ingratitude ,  for  all 
the  trouble  we  took  for  you  before?  Help  yourselves  now.", 
and  then ,  ^how  do  without  the  assistance  of  gods  ?  ^how  fight 
alone  both  against  enemies  and  enemies'  gods?  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  gods  first,  and  ourselves  afterwards :  imprimis 
venerare  deos.   Sir  W.  Scott,  Rokehy^  cant  4.  st.  ]  : 

*Vhen  Denmark's  rayen  soar'd  on  high, 
triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke, 
and  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
blackened  each  cataract  and  spring, 
where  Tees  in  tmnult  leaves  bis  source 
thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Force 
beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
iix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name, 
rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone, 
and  gave  their  gods  the  land  they  won." 

Stabile  Pezzini^  ai  CavidtggUn,  Livomoj  June  26 ^  1869. 
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10  (b). 

UNDB 


SToty  with  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861),  and  Thiel:  ^^qoa  ex  re; 
qao  faetmii  est,"  but,  with  Priscian^ 

rintt.  18  f  2S6f  ed,  Herts,  ap.  Keil:  **freqaentissimae  Uomd  sunt  bains- 
cemodi  figurae,  quibus^  adverbia  nominibas  vel  participiis  rel  pro- 
nominibus  redduntur,  et  maxime  localia.  Virg. :  Arma  virumque  cano 

L  .    .    OEMUB  UNDB  LATIMUM,  pro  CX  qUO.'\ 

La  Cerda  and  Gesner,  and,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
exactly  corresponding  (5. 122) : 

"Scyllaqite  Oloanthns 

caeruleaf  genus  undo  tibi,  Romane  Claenti." 

(5.568): 

*'alter  Atys,  genus  nnde  Atii  duxere  Latini/' 

(6.763): 

'•Silvius 

onde  genus  Longa  nostrum  dominabHw  Alba." 

and  (8.  71): 

'^nymphae,  Laurentes  nymphae,  genus  amnibus  unde  est.  , 

Ter.  Bun.  1.  J2,  34 : 

'*a  praedonibus, 

unde  emerat,  se  audisse,  abreptam  e  Sunio.'' 

Ter,  Eun.  Prol  10 : 

''atque  in  Thesauro  scripsit,  causam  dicere 
prius  unde  petitur,  aurum  quare  sit  suum, 
quam  illic,  qui  petit,  unde  is  sit  thesaurus  sibi, 
aut  unde  in  patrium  monumentum  peryeherit/\ 

and  especially  Sil.  15,  59  (ed.  Ruperti) : 

'ilia  ego  sum,  Anchisae  Veaerem  Simoentis  ad  undas 
quae  iunxi,  generis  vobis  unde  editus  auctor.*', 

and  Horn.  27.  4.  58  (Juno  to  Jupiter): 

Y*^5  ^*  H-^^  evOcv,  o0«v  oou, 

BXaaT,  ABKBIDBA,  VOL.  1.  10 
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eOP  quo  Viro,  the  clause  multum  —  latio  being  only  sub- 
sidiary or  parenthetic.  See  Rem.  1.  6;  4.  483;  6.  83;  and  com- 
pare Tzetz.  Posth.  737  (quoted  p.  148).  Nor  is  the  direct  refer- 
ence in  UNDE  to  Aeneas  himself,  more  shown  by  our  author  s 
habit  of  using  the  term  when  referring  back  to  persons,  than 
necessary  to  the  sense,  not  only  the  dignity  of  Aeneas  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Latin  race,  the  Alban  fathers  and  Rome 
on  the  other,  but  the  completeness  and  compactness  of  the 

Scordium  itself,  requiring  that  the  great  results :  the  Latin  race, 
le  Alban  fathers  and  Rome,  should  arise,  not  from  any  inter- 
ediate  condere  irbem,  and  inperre  deos  latio,  but  from  the 
,  hero  Aeneas,  the  virum  whom  the  poet  has  just  undertaken  to 
celebrate,  the  insignem  pietate  virum  whom  not  merely  the 
vis  superum,  but  the  queen  of  the  gods  herself  was  raising 
heaven  and  earth  and  even  Hades  to  prevent  accomplishing 
this  very  thing,  this  founding  of  the  Latin  race  and  the  Alban 
fathers  and  the  great  city  of  Rome. 

Similar  to,  and  no  less  frequent  than,  this  use  of  unde  in 
the  sense  of  out  of  whofn,  or  to  signify  a  passive  personal  agent, 
is  the  use  of  the  same  adverb  in  the  sense  of  hy  whom,  or  to 
signify  an  active  personal  agent;  Hor.  Sat.  1,  6. 12: 

"Valeri  genus,  unde  superbus 

Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit," 

Ovid.  Her.  16.  77  (Paris  to  Helen): 

'*sed  tamen  ex  illis  iam  tunc  magis  una  placebat : 
banc  esse  ut  scires,  unde  movetur  amor."; 

also  of  i  n  d  e  in  the  sense  of  from  himj  or  from  her,  or  from  them ; 
Aen.10,54: 

**nihil  urbibus  inde 

obstabit  Tyriis.", 

(i.  e.  ab  AscaniOy  not,  with  Wagner  [1861],  '^ab  Ausonia",  an 
interpretation  which  makes  downright  nonsense  of  the  passage. 
See  Rem.  10.  54).  Ter.  Adelph.  L  L  21: 

'^uxorem  duxit;  nati  filii 

duo  ;  inde  ego  banc  malorem  adoptavi  mihi :". 
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(not,  with  the  commentators,  then  I  adopted^  but  from  these 
—  of  these  —  I  adopted),  and  of  hinc  and  illinc  in  the 
sense  of  out  of  him,  from  him;  out  of  her,  from  her;  out  of  them, 
from  them;  Aen.  1,  J238: 

'^certe  hinc  Romanos  olim,  volveotibas  annis, 
hinc  fore  ductores,  revocato  a  sanguine  Teucri, 

pollidtaft," 

Ter.  Adelph,  3.8.7: 

'^ded  eocum  ire  Syrum  video ;  hinc  scibo  iam,  ubi  slat." 
Cicer.  PhU.  2,  31:  "Sibi  cum  ilia  mima  posthac  nihil  futurum; 
omnem  se  amorem  abiecisse  illinc,  atque  in  banc  transfudisse." 
If  this  use  of  the  Latin  words  unde,  inde,  hinc,  and 
illinc,  by  the  best  authors,  be  looser  than  that  which  the 
English  make  of  their  corresponding  words  whe nc  e,  then c  e , 
and  hence,  bow  much  looser  still  is  the  use  made  by  the 
Italians  of  their  onde !  Metast  Temist.  1.  7  (Serse  speaking): 

*'fra.  tante  navi  e  tante, 

onde  oppress!  I'Eg^o"     .     .     . 

Metast  La  clemefim  di  Tito,  2. 11: 

la  colpa 

ond'  Annio  h  reo" 

Dalkey  Lodge  ^  Dalkey  (Ireland),  July  21,  1870, 


10  (c). 

GENUS  UNDE  LATINUM 


according  to  the  boast  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  the  fruitX   y 
of  the  mixture  of  the  Trojan  and  Latin  blood;  Plutarch.  Quaest.  I 
Horn,  96:  "ate  hti  >tat  yeyovoTs; 

Tp(Ofa>v  af  Aoa  Tcxva  {j:£(my(^v«  ;wtiJt  AaTtvwv." 

10* 
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Tzetz.  Posthom.  737 : 

Aiveia;  8e  xai  AfX^ar,;  ^puyov  Auaovir^vSe, 
gf  (i>v  7:ep  Y^^^'l  AoTivwv  tteXev  opptjjLoBajio; 

.     .     .     .     '^faciamque  omnes  uno  ore  Latinos/* 

Our  author;  in  his  zeal  to  exalt  Aeneas^  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  there  was,  even  according  to  the  account  given  by  himself 
in  the  course  of  the  poem >  a  genus  Latinum  before  Aeneas 
came  into  Italy,  and  before  Aeneas  was  born;  8.  55,  5.  598, 
7.  151. 

UnDE    .    .    .    ALBANI  PATBES.  —   1.  276: 

*^hio  [in  Longa  Alba]  lam  ter  centum  totos  r^gnabitur  annos 
genie  Bub  Hectorea/' 

6.  766: 

.     .     .     **genus  Longa  nostrum  dominabitvr  Alba.*' 

UnDE    .    .    .    ALTAE  MOENIA  ROMAE.  12.  166: 

.     .     .     *'pater  Aeneas,  Romanae  stirpis  origo." 
Genus  latinum  albanique   patres    atque  altae   moenia 
ROMAE.  —  a  tri-partition  of  the  res  Romana  which  recurs,  sligfitly 
modified,  12.  826: 

*'sit  Latiam,  sint  Albani  per  saecula  reges, 
sit  Romana  potens  Itala  virtute  propago/* 


11. 
ALBANI  PATRES. 


^Mie  Albanischen  vftter,  d.  h.  vorfahren."  Supfle,  Forbiger. 
"Albam  bene  ab  Albanis  patribus  designat,  h.  e.  senatu."  Heyne, 
Wagner.  I  entirely  agree  with  Heyne  and  Wagner.  Albani 
PATRES  is  the  senate  or  men  of  senatorial  rank  of  Alba ,  exactly 
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as  (4.  682)  "patres  Sidonios"  is  (comp.  1.  430),  beyond  even  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  the  senate  or  men  of  senatorial  rank  of 
Carthage,  and  as  (7.  727)  "Aurunci  patres"  is  most  probably  the 
senate  or  men  of  senatorial  rank  of  the  Aurunci.  In  a  context 
treating  of  Aeneas  as  forefather  both  of  Albans  and  Romans, 
any  mention  of  Alban  forefathers,  whether  they  were  Alban 
forefathers  of  the  Albans  themselves  or  of  the  Romans,  had  only 
generated  confusion.  On  the  contrary  the  mention  of  the  Al- 
ban senators  or  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Alban  state, 
interposed  between  the  genus  x-atinum  and  the  moenia  romae, 
has  a  happy  effect,  maintains,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dignity  of 
Aeneas,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  offend  plebeian 
susceptibility,  the  plebeians  being  excluded^^om  one  only,  and 
that  not  the  most  important,  of  the  three  divisions.  Add  to 
which,  ALBAifi  PATREs  affords  a  much  better  parallel  in  the  sense 
of  Alban  senators ,  than  in  the  sense  of  Alban  forefathers ,  to 
"Albani  reges"  in  the  similar  tripartite  division  (12.  826)  of  the 
whole  res  Romana,  into  "Latium",  "Albani  reges",  and  "Romana 
propago".  It  must  never  be  forgot  too,  that  the  Aeneis  is  a  » 
court  poem,  intended  to  please,  in  the  first  instance,  .the  powers  \ 
SaTBe"  an"?  tliat  it  would  not  have  answered,  here  in  the  first- 
ouHme  orsuch  a  poem ,  to  have  huddled  up  and  stowed  away  » 
among  the  general  crowd,  that  direct  descent  from  Aeneas,  of 
"which  the  first  nobility  of  Rome  and  even  the  imperial  dynasty 
of  the  Caesars  itself  was  so  proud.  The  Aeneis  was  not 
only  a  singularly  refined  and  subtle ,  but  a  singularly  success- 
ful poem;  Virgil  himself  was  not  only  a  singularly  refined 
and  subtle,  but  a  singularly  successful,  courtier;  either,  as  I 
think,  quite  sufficient  ground  in  itself  for  our  understanding 
ALBANI  PATRES  to  bo  Alban  senators,  not  ^ban  forefathexa;  nor 
could  the  word^  have  been  imderstood  in  any  other  sense  in  any  of, 
the  high  circles  of  Rome.  They  are  written  by  the  same  hand  which 
wrote  "Tu  Marcellus  eris";  belong,  no  less  than  those  memorable 
words,  to  a  poem  not  merely  abounding  with  compliments  to 
the  great,  sufficiently  numerous  and  high -seasoned  to  satisfy, 
even  when  it  was  at  its  keenest,  the  never  very  easy -to- be - 
satisfied  appetite  of  the  great  for  compliment,  but  whose  every 
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incident,  whose  eveiy  allusion,  whose  every  verse,  whose  every 
word,  let  it  only  be  possible,  is  imbued  in  the  quintessence  of 
■^n  adulatio  in  potentes  which  not  even  the  lapse  .of  nearly 
"^Iwo  thousand  years  has  been  able  wholly  to  evaporate:  ^why 
should  that  sense  of  them  be  rejected,  which,  while  it  is,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  very  sense  in  which  the  similar  formula, 
"Sidonios  patres",  is  used  by  our  author  elsewhere,  conveys  at 
the  same  time  our  author^s  usual  indirect  compliment  to  the 
great  personages  in  whose  honor,  nay,  at  whose  special  in- 
stance, the  poem  itself  was  written?  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  good 
Virgilian  guide,  who  is  full,  to  the  brim,  of  Lediones,  Quaestiones 
and  Emendationes  Vergiliunae,  nor  shall  I  ever  regard  as  quite 
incompetent  to  conduct  my  bewildered  steps  through  the  Vir- 
gilian saltuses,  the  editor  whose  Aeneis  most  nearly  matches 
typographically  no  less  than  orthographically  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  Duilian  Column  and  the  Carmen  Ambarvale,  but 
I  will  always  trust  myself  with  most  confidence  to  him,  whose 
olfactory  nerves  are  keenest  to  detect  the  aura  of  that  im- 
perishable essence  of  mingled  sweetness,  and  adulation  of  the 
great, -with  which  everyyej;se  came  as  saturated  from  the  pen 
of  ^S^^^'^as  it  couW  navecome^  naothe  essence  itself  been 
his  ink. 

Stabile  Pezzini^  at  CavaUggteri\  Livorno^  June  13s  186$. 
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12—15. 

MUSA  MIHI  CAUSgAS  MEMOBA  QUO  NUMINE  LAESO 
QUIDVE    D0LEN8  RE6INA  DEUM  TOT  VOLVERE  CASUS 
INSIGNEM  PIETATE  VIRUM  TOT  ADIRB  LABORES 
IMPULERIT 


Compare  Claudian's  commencement  of  the  second  Book  of  his 
Laudes  StUichonis  (ed.  Bmm.)  : 

*'Hacteniis  annatae  laades.   nunc  qualibus  orbem 
moribus,  et  qaanto  frenet  metuendus  amore, 
quo  tandem  flexus  trabeas  auctore  rogantes 
indueritf  fastisque  suum  concesserit  annum, 
mitior  incipiat  fidibns  iam  Musa  remissis/*, 

where  Claudian  requests  his  Muse  to  tell  *'qualibus  moribus", 
"quanto  amore",  ''quo  auctore",  Stilicho  "induerit"  and  "conces- 
serit", exactly  as  Virgil ,  in  our  text,  requests  his  Muse  to  tell 

QUO  NUMINE  LAESO,  QUIDVE  D0LEN8,  REGINA  DEUM  IMPULERIT. 

MusA  MIHI  CAUS8AS  MEMORA.  —  The  iuvocation  of  the  Muse 
(Jove's  daughter),  or  even  of  Jove  himself 

(Find.  A>«i.  2.  /,  (ed.  Thiersch); 
oOevrep  xat  0[AT)ptSa( 
pairctov  (Tcccijv  xoroXX*  otoiSot 
opx^ovrai,  Ato;  ex  TCpootfiiou,  xat  od*  avr^p  etc.) 

with  which  the  poets  of  old  so  often  began  their  poems,  was  not 
a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  it  was  a  religious  observance  im- 
posed on  them ,  if  not  by  their  own  religious  feeling ,  at  least 
by  that  of  their  readers.  Religious  seutiment  pervaded  all  an- 
cient life  as  it  pervades  all  modem,  and  the  precept  "imprimis 
venerare  deos''  was  of  no  less  obligation  in  the  Caesars'  time, 
than  it  is  in  our  own.  Precisely  as,  influenced  by  this  sentiment 
and  in  obedience  to  this  precept,  we  of  the  nineteenth  century 
begin  the  day  with  prayer,  open  our  parliaments  with  prayer, 
prefix  D.V.  to  notices  of  prayer-meetings  and  soirees,  and  bless 
our  meats  before  tasting;  precisely  as,  influenced  by  this  senti- 
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ment  and  in  obedience  to  this  precept,  our  fathers  never  (at 
least  never  until  after  the  invention  of  insurance -companies 
and  steam)  omitted  from  their  bills-of-lading  the  formula  "and 
may  God  send  the  good  ship  safe",  nor  our  grandmothers  ever, 
until  after  the  general  diffusion  of  printing,  ceased  to  mitigate 
with  the  chris'-cross  row  their  own  improbus  labor  of  teaching, 
and  their  pupils'  still  more  improbus  labor  of  learning,  the 
alphabet,  —  so  precisely,  influenced  by  this  sentiment  and  in 
obedience  to  this  precept,  the  Roman  magistrate  prefaced  with 
prayer  his  address  to  the  assembled  people ; 

Liv.  39.  15:  '^Concione  advocata/quum  solenne  carmen  precAtionis, 
quod  pra,6fari  priusquam  populum  alloquantur,  magistratas  soIent^ 
peregisset  consul,  ita  ooepit'* : 

the  Roman  commander  never,  unless  the  sacred  pullets  had 
eaten,  marched  to  battle,  and  in  the  strictest  conformity  with 
this  sentiment  and  this  precept^  Cloanthus,  in  the  poem  be- 
fore  us,  is  victorious  in  the  regatta,  not  because  he  is  the 
best  captain  or  has  the  best  ship  or  the  best  rowers,  but  because 
he  prays  fervently  to  the  gods  for  help,  and  promises  not  to 
forget  them  in  case  they  grant  it;  in  the  archery  match,  all  miss 
the  mark  except  Eurytion  who  alone  of  all  has  invoked  super- 
natural assistance,  and  Homer's  Eumelus  comes-in  last  in  the 
chariot -race  because  he  has  omitted  to  invoke  the  gods  before 
starting : 

IIJ23.545: 

01  pXa^v  otpfjiaTa  xot  ta/e*  tinco),  * 

auto?  t'  evOXo;  cwv*  otXX'  w^Xev  oiOavorroujiv 
6uxc96a('  TO  X8V  ouxi  ::avu<naTo«  r^XOs  8wi>xwv. 

The  '*praefari  deos"  was  therefore  no  more  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  beginning  of  a  great  literary  undertaking,  and 
Virgil's  MUSA  mihi  caussas  memora,  Homer's  My)vtv  octSc  6«a  and 
AvSpa  (jLOt  ewers  Moutra,  Hesiod's  (Theogon,  104) 

XaipeiE,  Tcxva  8io;,  oote  S*  i{iepo£^iav  aot$7]v., 

Pindar's  (Nem.  3. 1) 

Q  ??otvia  Motvo,  (loctep  ofUTipo,  Xt99Q(Aai, 
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the  ex  $io<  ap/ju(JLe<T6a  of  AratuS;  the 


*'ftb  Jove,  Musa  parens,  (cedunt  Jovis  omnia  regno), 
carmina  nostra  move.", 

of  Ovid's  Orpheus  (Met  10. 148) y  the  "Phoebe  mone*'  of  Valerius 
FlaccuSy  the  xpw-rov  (jt«v,  co  avSpe;  Aftnvaiot,  Tot^  Oeot;  eujrpfjiai  7ra<it 
xai  7r«<yaK  of  Demosthenes's  Orat  de  corona,  and  the  "Cum 
bonis  potius  ominibus  votisque  ac  precationibus  deorum  dea- 
rumque,  si,  ut  poetis,  nobis  quoque  mos  esset,  libentius  incipe- 
remus;  ut  orsis  tanti  opens  successus  prosperos  darent"  of 
Livy's  Praefatio,  however  ornamental  they  may.  at  the  .same 
time  be,  are  all 

^  no  less  than  our  own  Milton's  (Par.  Lost^  1.  1) 

"Of  man*8  first  ditobedience  and  the  fruit 
of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 
with  loM  of  Bden,  till  one  greater  man 
restore  ut  and  regain  the  blissful  scat, 
sing  heavenly  Muse,  tlyit  on  the  secret  top 
of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didat  inspire 
that  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
in  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
rose  oat  of  cbaoe ;  or  If  Bion  hill 
delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
fast  by  tne  oracle  of  God ;  I  thence 
invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventarooi  s<>Bg, 
that  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  punues 
things  nnattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

And  chiefly  tfaou,  O  Spirit,  that  doet  prefer 
before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
instruct  me,  for  thou  knowest;  thou  from  the  first 
*     wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
dove-like  sat*st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
and  mad'st  it  pregnant:  what  in  me  is  dark 
illtunine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 
that  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  providence 
and  Justify  the  ways  of  Qod  to  men. 

Say  first,  for.heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
nor  the  de^  tract  of  hell ;  say  first,  what  ean^e 
moved  our  grand  parents  in  that  happy  state, 
favored  of  heaven  so  highly,  to  fisU  off 
f^m  their  creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
for  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ; 
who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  s eryent ;  be  it  was,  whose  guile'*,  etc. 
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I  —  AD  imitation  (by  the  way)  of  the  aBcient  practice ,  in  oomparison  of 

,  which  the  fioest  examples  themselves  of  the  ancient  practice  are  mere 
nursery  songs,  ditties  to  lull  babies  to  sleep  —  and  Cornelius  a  6eughem*s 
(Incnnabvla  Typographiae,  Amstel.  1688,  Discursus  praeliminaris)  '**a 
Jove  prindpium,  Jovis  est  quodcunque  movetur\  ethnicorum  erat 
dicterrom,  si  quid  prospere  sibi  obyenire  sperabant.  <)tianto  magis  me 

,  Christianum  decet,  qui  artift  typograpbicae  prima  incunabula  in  see- 
nam  producere  gestio ,  non  a  Jove  quodam  ethnico  sed  ab  ipso  deo  ter 
opt.  max.  qui  se  in  verbo  suo  patefecit,  quodque  nos  qui  in  Christum 

,  credimus,  biblia  sacra  veteris  et  novi  testamenti  appellamus,  initium 

*i-  sumere  ", 

nltimately  and  in  their  intimate  nature  but  so  many  pious 
propitiations  of  heaven,  so  many  graces  before  meat. 

Religious  however  as  the  observance  was,  it  had  besides  — 
as  (J what  religious  observance  has  not?  —  its  own  substantial, 
practical  use.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  conciliated  heaven  and  ob- 
tained from  it  all  the  help  which  was  obtainable,  on  the  other 
hand ,  and  which  was  of  more  importance,  it  conciliated  men, 
always  looking  for  signs  and  wonders,  always  less  accessible  to 
the  voice  of  reason  than  to  that  of  imagination,  always  offended 
by  everything  which  savors  of  self-reliance,  by  the  "quae  finis 
standi?"  of  Dares  no  less  than  by  the  *^dextra  mihi  deus'*  of  Me- 
zentius,  by  the  6eo'j  6e>.ovTO?  xai  txi)  BsXovro?  of  Capaneus  no  less 
than  by  the  aexy)Tt  Oewv  of  Ajax  Oileus  and  the  Sapov  yap  ov)^ 
ap;et  8eoi;  of  Prometheus,  and  always  punishing,  with  more 
than  even  celestial  vindietiveness,  every  such  contempt  of 
their  ubiquitous,  exacting,  never  -  to  -  be  -  satisfied  protegees. 
(jWhat  wonder,  then,  that  we  should  so  often,  I  may  almost  say, 
so  invariably,  find  the  poet  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem,  seek- 
ing the  inspiration  of  his  Muse,  the  xoupT}  ^to;,  the  Xoyo;  of  his 
Jove,  nay,  sometimes  —  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iliad  (and  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Iliad,  our  own  inimitable,  "majus  Uiade^'  Paradise 
Lost)  —  begging  her  to  be  kind  enough  to  sing  for  him,  and 
so  throwing  the  whole  responsibility  upon  her  broad,  Atlantean 
shoulders? 

Nor  was  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  undertaking  only, 
and  once  for  all,  the  divine  assistance  was  to  be  invoked. 
Precisely  as,  in  every- day  life,  it  is  not  enough  that  personal 
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insufficiency  should  be  confessed  once  for  all,  and  a  compact 
entered  into  with  heaven  for  assistance  all  through  —  a  through 
ticket  —  precisely  as,  in  e very-day  life,  the  insufficiency  must 
be  re -acknowledged  and  a  new  special  compact  entered  into 
—  the  ticket  checked  —  daily  and  even  many  times  a-day,  pre- 
cisely so,  in  the  poetical  undertaking,  the  acknowledgment  of 
poetical  insufficiency  and  the  prayer  for  divine  assistance,  of- 
fered up  in  the  beginning,  had  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time 
according  to  circiunstances,  those  circumstances  being  always, 
as  in  the  private  life  of  the  individual  so  in  the  poetical  under- 
taking, regarded,  by  a  happy  theological  theory,  as  most  worthy 
of,  and  most  likely  to  receive,  the  special  aid  required,  which 
were  most  embarrassing  and  out  of  which  there  was  least  pro- 
bability of  extrication  by  means  of  that  general  aid  which  had 
so  often  already  been  found  insufficient,  and  to  require  supple- 
ment. Of  these  re-invocations,  these  occasional  re -applications 
for  the  indispensable  divine  grace  and  assistance,  our  author  is, 
with  his  usual  good  taste  and  propriety  of  feeling,  sufficiently 
chary,  so  chary  indeed,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  long 
poem  we  have  but  a  single  example  of  them,  viz.  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  Book ;  a  single  example  I  say,  for 
the  two  invocations  ''Nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,"  and  "pandite 
nunc  Helicona,  deae,"  may,  in  all  fairness  and  by  any  candid 
critic,  be  considered  as  no  more  than  one,  or,  at  most,  as  a  re- 
turn to  and  taking  up  again,  in  the  second,  of  the  still  fresh  and 
not  yet  "verschollen"  fiirst ;  and  if  ever  re-invocation  was  —  to 
speak  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the  present  day  —  ex- 
cusable, or  —  to  speak  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the 
times  in  which  the  poem  was  written  —  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable ,  it  was  here  in  the  commencement  of  his  seventh  Book, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  second  and  by  far  most  ardjious 
of  the  two  parts,  "virum,  Trojae  qui  yrimus  ab  oris,"  and  "hor- 
hentia  Martis  arma,"  into  which  his  work  naturally  divided  it- 
self, and  was  by  the  author  himself  expressly  divided,  and  to 
which  division  tha*e  is  a  direct  reference  in  the  very  words  of 
Us  re-invocation : 
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quality  of  his  —  came  to  be  called  numen  and  to  have  nunien 
attributed  to  him,  exactly  as  he  was  called  majestas,  divini- 
tas,  omnipotentia,  providentia,  and  had  these  qualities 
attributed  to  him,  and  it  is  no  less  incorrect  to  understand 
n  urn  en  as  applied  to  Jupiter  to  mean  the  divinity  or  deity  of 
Jupiter,  than  it  were  incorrect  to  understand  Jovis  majestas, 
or  Jovis  providentia,  or  Jovis  omnipotentia,  or  Jo- 
vis  pietas,  to  mean  the  divinity  or  deity  of  Jupiter.  Jovis 
numen  is  the  willing  faculty,  the  voluntas,  the  consilium,  pla- 
citum ,  arbitrium ,  pouXeujAa  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  considered  as  a 
willing,  consulting,  determining  being,  exactly  as  Jovis  pro- 
videntia is  the  providence  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter  considered 
as  a  provident  being  or  providence,  Jovis  omnipotentia, 
the  omnipotence  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter  considered  as  an  omni- 
potent being  or  omnipotence,  Jovis  majestas,  the  majesty 
of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter  considered  as  a  majestic  being,  or  ma- 
jesty, Jovis  pietas,  the  tenderness  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter 
considered  as  a  tendei*,  sympathizing  being  or  tenderness: 
Attius ,  Translation  of  Aeschylus's  lost  Tragedy,  Prometheus 
>uo^t/.evo;  cited  by  Cioero,  Tusc.  Quaest.  2.  10  (Prometheus 
speaking) : 

"Saturnius  me  sic  iofixit  Japiter, 
Jovisqne  namen  Hulcibri  adscivit  maous. 
Hos  i'le  cuneos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens, 
perropit  artus." 

where  "Jovis  numen,"  the  po'jXs'jfxo,  consilium,  arbitrium,  volun- 
tas, will  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter  considered  as  a  willing,  consult- 
ing, determining  being,  in  other  words,  the  divine  determina- 
tion, is  placed  in  emphatic  contrast  to  "Mulcibri  manus"*,  the 
executive,  operating  power  or  faculty  of  Wulciber,  i.  e.  to  Mul- 
ciber  considered  as  an  agent  or  operator;  in  other  words,  to 
handy-work  or  execution.  Of  which  interpretation  if  any  one 
doubt  the  correctness,  let  him  inquire  of  Aeschylus,  who  will 
answer:  "So  at  least  I  mean  when  in  my  other  Prometheus 
(verse  618)  I  say: 

lo.    Sr^tJir^vov  orn;  cv  ^popayYt  ff'wyjiais 

Prom.    Bo^iXsvpa  |i£v  to  8iov,  119019x0^  hi  yci?" 
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la  the  same  manner,  the  Roman  emperors,  even  before  their  dei* 
fication,  were  numina  exactly  as  they  were  majesties,  and  we 
must  take  great  ear^  not  to  fttl^  iatqi  the  error  of  supposing  that 
every  time  the  teim  numen  is  applied  to  a  Caesar  or  other  emi- 
nent person,  it  is  intended  to  express  his  divinity.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  only  the  ordinary  substitution  of  the  attribute  for  the 
person,  of  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  and  Augustus  or  Adrian 
has  numen  and  is  numen  suum,  exactly  as  Julian  has  pietas  and 
is  pietas  sua  (Ammian,  22.  9:  "Thalassius,  clamitabant,  iniraicus 
pietatis  tuae  nostra  violenter  eripuit".),  and  exactly  as  a  modern 
king  or  queen  is  his  or  her  majesty,  a  pope  his  holiness,  a  cardinal 
his  eminence,  a  prince  his  highness,  a  viceroy  his  excellency^  a 
judge  bis  lordship,  a  justice  of  the  peace  his  worship,  and  eveiy 
country  squire  his  honor.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  numen 
is  attributed  not  merely  to  indinduals ,  but  to  corporations  or 
collections  of  persons,  meaning  of  course  not  at  all  the  deity  or 
divinity  of  such  corporations  or  collections  of  persons,  but  their 
collective  will  and  pleasure ,  and  consequently  the  sanction  af- 
forded by  their  collective  will  and  pleasure:  Cic.  PhiL  3,  13: 
^^agna  vis  est,  magnum  numen  [Orelli :  nomen]  unum  et  idem 
sentientis  seaaatus."  Liv-7,30:  Annuite,  P.  C.  nutum  numenque 
vestrum  invictum  Campanis,  et  iubete  sperare  incolumem  Car- 
puam  futuram."  Cicer.  ad  Quirit  post  redit.  8:  "Qua  Sanctis* 
simi  homines  pietate  erga  deoe  immortales  esse  sc^nt ,  e&dem 
me  erga  populum  Rom.  semper  fore;  numenque  vestrum  aeque 
mihi  grave  et  sanctum,  ac  deorum  immortalium  in  omni  vita 
futurutn."  in  all  which  places  numen  is  will  and  pleasure,  and 
as  little  the  divinity  of  the  senate  or  people  of  Rome  as  numine 
(10. 31)  is  the  divinity  of  Jupiter,  numine  (1. 137)  the  divinity  of 
Neptune,  numen  in  our  text  or  numen  verse  52  (where  see  Rem.) 
the  divinity  of  Juno,  nay,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  so  entirely 
is  numen  in  this  its  secondary  aj^lication  a  mere  title  of  the 
same  kind  as  maiestas,  that  we  find  it  continually  associated 
with  maiestas  in  inscriptions,  ex.  gr.  "Devotus  Numini  Male- 
statiQue  Eius".  Gruter  272,  1.  2.  6.  6.  7.  also  283,,  1.  5.  tod 
even  in  the  addresses  of  modem  christian  subjects  to  their 
kings;  as  for  instance,  of  the  editors  of  the  Herculanean  papyri - 
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to  his  majesty  and  numen  ( surely  neither  godhead  nor  deity 
nor  divinity)  Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  King  of  Naples: 

..FKRinir  ASTBO  ml 

ITALICO  8ICUL0  UIEROSOLTMITAMO 
PIO  FELICI  BEMPEB  AtJOUBTO 

Devoti  Numni  HajtMUUigue  ejus 

Academici  Herculanenses" 

with  which  compare  Coripp.  Justin.  Minor.  1. 193: 

"Divinis  animis  merat  dolor  ille  parentis-, 
ante  pios  ocbIos  mitis  versator  imago. 
Ulamovet  nkeotem,  penitusque  inpectore  ntroque 
indivisa  manens  pia  numina  nomine  complet/' 

where  whatever  is  wanting  to  perfection  in  the  pia  numina  of 
Justinus  and  Sophia  Augusta  is  supplied  by  the  new  and  addi- 
tional numen  received  from  the  just-deceased  Justinian ,  and 
where  therefore  neither  numina  nor  numen  caa  be  person, 
can  only  be  the  abstract  quality  or  spirit  denominated  numen, 
imagined  to  pass  from  the  deceased  emperor  to  his  successors. 
See  Rem.  on  "miilto  suspensum  numine",  3.  372. 

Dietsch,  not  noticing  the  identity  of  numen  with  vei^x,  has 
taken  the  opposite  view  of  the  term,  viz.  that  it  is. primarily  the 
person  exercising  the  will,  and  only  secondarily  the  will  or 
authority:  Theologum.  p.  3.  "Igitur  numen  factum  esse  ab  wuo 
ita  certum  est,  ut  iure  mireris  Hartungium  (Relig.  d.  R5m.  I. 
p.  31)  eo  aberrare  potuisse,  ut  ab  voici)  nmi  factum  putaret,  nee 
magis,  cum  suffixum  men  (quae  proprie  participii  est  forma), 
quod  actionem  perficiat  aut  patiatur  indicare  constet  (Weissen- 
bom.  Qr.  Lat  §  32,  2.  p.  86),  quoniam  nuo  intransitivum  est, 
dubitari  potest,  quin  numen  id  quod  nuai^  significet  lam  cum 
qui  nuat  aliquid  se  cupere  aut  nolle  ostendat,  nee  vero  id  qtus- 
quam  faciat,  nisi  qui  suam  voluntatem  ac  sententiam  intellectum 
ac  perfeotum  iri  confidere  possit,  apparet  in  eo  vocabulo  inesse 
et  voluntatis  et  summae  potentiae,  L  e.  imperii,  notioaem,  id 
quod  recte  perspexisse  Varronem,  L.  L.  VII.  p.  86,  M.  p.  363  Sp. 
monuit  Lacbm.  ad  Lucr.  11.  623.  p.  111.  Quare  numen  proprie 
duo  tantum  significare  potest,  aut  eum,  qui  summa  potentia  im- 
peret,  aut  summam  imperandi  vimet  potestatem.''  But  if  this  were 
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80,  and  numen  first  the  person  nodding  and  only  secondarily  the 
nod,  will  or  authority,  why  is  not  crimen  first  the  person  com- 
mitting the  crime,  carmen  first  the  person  singing,  molimen  first 
the  person  making  the  effort,  foramen  first  the  person  making 
the  hole,  volumen  first  the  person  rolling,  libamen  first  the  per- 
son libating,  gestamen  first  the  person  wearing,  agmen  first  the 
person  driving?  why  all  these  words,  as  we  are  so  well  reminded 
by  Kappes  (Erklftnmg,  p.  5),  first  and  primarily  the  thing  or 
act  done:  the  crime,  the  song,  the  effort,  the  hole,  the  roll,  the 
libation^  the  dress,  the  drove  respectively? 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  found  in  our  text  has  arisen 
partly  from  the  reader's  not  having  had  the  two  meanings  of 
numen,  its  primary  one  of  attribute  and  its  secondary  one  of\ 
person  (person  possessing  the  attribute  j,  sufficiently  distinct  in  \ 
his  mind ,  and  partly  from  the  term's  perfect  applicability  to    \ 
Juno  in  both  senses,  Juno  on  the  one  hand  having  in  common     1 
with  all  beings  whether  gods  or  men,  and,  according  to  Lucre-    / 
tins,  in  common  with  mere  atoms,  a  numen  or  will,  and,  on  -j 
the  other  hand,  being  herself  (as  goddess  and  the  queen  of   ( 
heaven  and  therefore  possessing  will  in  a  preeminent  degree)    1 
preeminently  a  numen.     Claud.  Rapt  Pros.  3.  407   T Ceres    " 
speaking): 

**Non  tales  gestare  tibi,  Proserpina,  taedas 
sperabam ;  Bed  vota  mihi  commnnia  matmra 
et  thai  ami  festaeqne  faces,  caeloqae  canendus 
ante  oculos  Hymenaeos  erat.   Sic  numina  fatis 
volvimur,  et  nuUo  Lachesis  discrimine  saevit." 

as  if  she  had  said:  we  deities,  toiUs  par  excellence,  have  yet  no  \ 
will  at  all,  are  overridden  by  the  fates  and  dealt  with  as  they  please.   \ 
The  notion  of  personality  once  separated  from  the  numen  of 
our  text,  and  the  word  understood  in  its  primary  sense  of  arbi-    ) 
trium,  i.  e.  irresponsible,  self- originated  unU  or  free  pleasure,   1 
the  expression  quo  numine  laeso  presents  no  longer  any  diffi- 
culty, but  is  equivalent  to  what  arbUrium  of  hers  being  offended? 
i.  e.  her  arbitrium  or  free  will  and  pleasure  being  offended  in 
what  respect?  in  other  words:  what  sanction  of  her's  being  vio- 
lated? See  Rem.  on  numen  Junonis,  verse  52,  and  on  sanctum 
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mihi  numen  arma  rogo,  8.  382.  and  compare .  Cicer.  Pro 
Roscio  Amerino,  Ed.  Lamb.  p.  36.  "Quid  vis  amplius?  quid 
insequeris?  quid  oppugnas?  qua  in  re  tuam  voluntatem  laedi 
a  me  putas?  ubi  tuis  comraodia  officio?  quid  tibi  obsto?"  where 
it  is  tuam  voluntatem  laedi ^  not  tuum  numen  laedi,  because 
Cicero  could  not  without  the  utmost  impropriety  apply  to 
an  adversary  whom  he  was  doing  aU  he  coidd  to  depreciate 
and  make  contemptible,  a  term  so  highly  complimentary  as  to 
be  rarely  applied  except  to  gods  and  the  most  exalted  among 
men ,  exactly  as  in  our  text  it.  is  numine  laeso ,  not  voluntate 
laesa ,  because  it  had  been  equally  improper  for  Virgil ,  when 
speaking  of  the  ^'regina  deum",  to  use  other  than  the  most  re- 
spectful language  he  could  find. 

\  How  entirely  numen  is  the  arbitrium ,  the  free  will  and 
pleasure,  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  appears  with 
remarkable  distinctness  from  Ovid.  Trist.  5.  3,  15,  (Ovid  to 
Bacchus): 

V  ^*ta  tamen  e  sacris  hederae  cnltoribas  anam 

numine  debueras  sustinuiss^  tuo; 
an  dominae  fati  quicquid  cecinere  sorores 
omne  sub  arbitrio  desinit  esse  dei?" 

where  the  sense  remains  the  same,  although  you  transpose  nu- 
mine and  arbitrio ,  putting  the  former  in  the  place  of  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  in  the  place  of  the  former ,  and  scarcely  less  un- 
equivocally from  the  same  poefs  (Trist.  5,  3.  45) 

^^Sunt  dis  inter  se  commercia;  flectere  tenia 

Caesareum  numen  numine,  Bacche,  tuo.*', 

where  the  word  flectere  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
meaning  is  not:  Caesar's  divinity  by  thy  divinity  but  Caesar's 
Hill  by  thy  will  and  (Fast,  6.  101) 

^^Prima  dies  tibi,  Carna,  datur.    dea  cardinis  baec  est. 
numine  clausa  aperit,  claudit  aperta,  suo." 

im^(Heroid.l6.127): 

.  .  .  **Hoc  quoque  factum 
non  sine  conailio  numinibusque  deum/' 

as  well  as  from  Livy's  (29.  18)  "At,  Hercule,  milites  contactos 
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sacrilegio  furor  agitat;  iin  ducibus  ipsis  puniendis  nullum  deae 
numen  apparuit?  immo  ibi  praesens  maxime  fuit."  was  there 
no  visible  intervention  of  the  divine  will  and  pleasure  ? ,  from 
Livy's  (7.  26:  of  the  contest  between  M.Valerius  and  the  Gaul) 
'Ttfinus  insigne  certamen  humanum,  numine  interposito  deorum, 
factum. "  not  the  deity  of  the  gods  but  the  will  of  the  gods 
being  interposed.;  from  Livy's  (8.  32)  "adversus  morem  milita- 
rem  disciplinaraque  majorum  et  numen  deorum ,  ausus  es  cum 
hoste  confligere."  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gods.,  from 
Livy's  (1.  55)  "Inter  principia  condendi  hujus  operis  movisse 
numen  ad  indicandam  tanti  imperii  molem  traditur  deos. '' 
moved  their  will  and  pleasure  to  indicate.,  and  from  Silius's 
(3.  688) 

*'Mqx  snbitum  nemus  atque  aimoso  robore  luctu 
exsiluit,  qnalesqne  premuut  nuoc  sidera  quercos 
a  prima  venere  die ;  prisco  inde  pavore 
arbor  numen  habet,  coHturque  tepentibus  aris." 

has  a  will  and  pleasure  of  its  own.  • 

The  will  and  pleasure  of  Juno  being  not  merely  an  ordi-, 
nary  will  and. pleasure,  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  queen 
of  heaven  (vers.  13 :  regina  deum),  the  numine  laeso  of  our  text  ' 
expresses  a  very  grave  offence ,  such  as  that  expressed  by  our 
modem  phrases,  lesa  maesik,  Use  majesty,  breach  of 
prerogative,  and,  in  constitutional  language,  breach  of 
privilege.    See  Rem.  on  numen  Junonis,  1.  52. 

§2. 

<juo  numine  laeso  quidve  dolens.  —  i.  e.  dolens  propter  quO€t\ 
numen  [ejus]  laesum,  laesus,  here  as  always  elsewhere,  ex- 
pressing injury,  dolens  the  pain,  offence  or  affront  occasioned 
by  the  injury : 

Ovid.  Art,  Am.  2.  U7, 

"O  quater,  et  qnoties  numero  comprendere  non  est, 
foUcem,  de  quo  laesa  paella  doletl" 

Senec.  Here,  Oet,  446  (the  nurse  to  Dejanira): 

**Cur  saera  modicis  statuis?  Ut  laesa  es,  dole." 

11* 
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Prudent.  Psychom.  781  (of  Pax  or  personified  Peace)  : 

"Nunquam,  laesa,  dolet/'  .... 

and  if  Ovid  {Her aid.  11,  30: 

*^Et  gemitum  nallo  laesa  dolore  dabam/') 

has  violated  the  rule  which ,  as  we  have  just  now  seen,  he  has 
observed  elsewhere  ^  such  violation  instead  of  being  taken  as 
authority,  is  rather  to  be  set  down  among  the  maculaa,  only  too 
niunerous  even  in  the  best  authors,  '^quas  aut  incuria  fudit,  aut 
humana  parum  cavit  natura.'' 

Some  commentators,  amongst  others  Wagner  (1861)  and 
Freudenberg  (Vindiciae  Virg.,  Bonn.  1845)  misled  by  the  ap- 
parent division  of  the  causes  of  Juno's  hostility  into  metus  and 
dolores  (w.  27.  and  29),  and  understanding  caussas  (vers  12) 
in  a  strictly  plural,  and  ve  (vers.  13)  in  a  strictly  disjunctive, 
sense,  represent  our  author  as  referring,  in  our  text,  to  two 
distinct  and  separate  causes  for  the  wrath  of  Juno,  the  one 
cause  expressed  by  numin*:  laeso,  and  fully  entered  into  and 
explained  w.  16—  26.  and  the  other  expressed  by  dolens  and 
explained  w.  29 — 32.  "Pro  eo,  quod  dici  solet  memora  cau- 
sas,  quibus  impulerit,  poeta  subjungit  definitionem  caus- 

sarum  bipartitam ,  quo  numike  laeso  ,  et  quidve  dolens 

Ad  quo  numine  laeso  pertinent  quae  vsb.  16 — 26  exponuntur ; 
....  QurovE  DOLEws  cxplicatur,  vss.  29 — 32,  et  respondet  verbo 
dolens  id,  quod  vs.  29  positum  est,  dolores.''  (Wagner  1861)  — 
a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  exordium.  Juno's 
numen  laesum  is  not  one  cause  of  her  anger,  and  Juno's 
dolens  another  cause  of  her  anger,  but  Juno's  dolens  is  in 
consequence  of  her  numen  laesum,  and  this  dolens,  this 
dolor  propter  numen  laesum  is  the  one,  only,  cause  of 
her  anger,  the  entire  caussas  which  the  Muse  is  invoked  to  ex- 
plain.   It  is  as  if  our  author  had  said:   quo  numine   (ejus) 

laeso  et  dolente,   regina  Deum ?     The  question  is 

single  and  simple,  and  our  author  no  more  expects  or  receives 
from  the  Muse  a  double  answer  to  it,  than  Latinus  expects  or 
receives  from  the  Trojans  a  triple  answer  to  his  single,  simple 
question:  "What  brought  you  here?"  merely  because  he  has 
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thought  proper  to  put  that  single^  simple  question  in  the  triple 
form:  ''Quid  petitis,  quae  caussa  rates  aut  cujus  egentes  . .  . 
vexit?"  Nay  more:  not  only  are  Juno's  laesum  numen,  and 
Juno's  do  lens  not  represented  by  our  author  as  coordinate 
causes  of  Juno's  ire  (isam  verse  8) ,  but  it  is  required  by  moral 
philosophy  that  they  should  not  be  so  represented,  injury 
(laesio)  and  pain  (dolor)  not  being  in  their  nature  coordinate 
causes  either  of  ire  or  any  other  thing,  but  injury  (laesio) 
cause  of  pain  (dolor),  and  pain  cause  of  ire.  Tell  me,  he  says,  \ 
the  injury  (laesio)  —  and  then,  recollecting  that  injury  does  \  , 
not  directly  generate  ire,  but  only  pain,  and  pain  ire,  proceeds  :the  j 
pain  (dolor)  which  caused  the  ire ;  in  other  words :  tell  me,  he  says,  f 
the  injury  which  caused  the  pain  which  caused  the  ire.  In  like  / 
manner  the  dolorbs  of  verse  29  are  not  along  with  the  injuries 
referred-to  in  bpbetae  pormae,  obnus  invisum,  and  rapti  Gant- 
MBDis  HONORBS,  Coordinate  causes  of  Juno's  former  ires  (mARUM 
verse  29)  but,  generated  by  those  injuries,  are  themselves  the 
sole  cause  (caussae)  of  those  ires.  Still  further:  the  Muse,  well 
understanding  the  import  of  the  poet's  prayer,  and  that  it  was 
not  that  she  should  tell  him  what  injury  the  numen  of  Juno 
had  received,  and  what  pain,  other  than  and  besides  that  injury, 
the  queen  of  heaven  had  suffered,  but  that  she  should  tell  him 
what  painful  injury  the  queen  of  heaven  had  suffered,  proceeds 
(16 — ^26)  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  painful  injury,  the  in-  ■ 
jury  producing  pain,  affront  and  offence  (saevi  dolorbs),  which  ; 
was  being  done  to  the  queen  of  heaven  in  die  exaltation  of 
Rome  above,  and  to  the  ruin  of,  her  beloved  Carthage,  a  pre- 
sent painfVil  injury  which  aggravated  as  it  was  (super),  by  her 
recollection  (memor)  of  the  war  of  Troy,  and  of  the  part  which 
the  judgment  of  Paris  and  the  promotion  of  Ganymede  no  less 
than  her  own  inveterate  hatred  of  the  whole  Trojan  stock  had 
provoked  her  to  take  against  the  Trojans  in  that  war  (nbcdum 
ETiAM  ExoiDBRANT  ANiMo),  inflamed  her  (acoensa)  to  such  a 
degree  that  she  presented  herself  every  where  in  the  face  of  the 
Trojans  driven  on  perpetually  by  the  fates  (acti)  towards  that 
Italy  in  which  she  was  determined  they  never  should  arrive.  In 
this  her  explanation  the  Muse  goes  —  as  it  will  no  doubt  have 
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been  observed  —  backwards  ^  sets  out  from  the  present  circiun- 
stances;  the  present  state  of  Juno^s  mind^  and  traces  up  to  the 
very  earliest  period.  Let  us  go  with  her,  and  by  way  of  recap- 
itulation run  rapidly  over  the  ground  again:  Juno,  she  in- 
forms us ,  has  heard  a  report  that  Carthage  was  not  only  not  ta 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  world,  but  was  to  be  overthrown  and 
destroyed  by  the  descendants  of  Aeneas  and  his  Trojan  com- 
panions. This  was  a  clear  case  of  l^e  majesty  of  Juno,  whose 
most  favored  protegee  was  Carthage,  and  on  account  of  this 
l^se  majest6,  this  laesum  numen,  Juno  dolet  (feels  sharply^ 
is  grievously  offended).  But  this  is  not  all;  at  the  very  time 
this  offence  is  given  to  her,  her  mind  is  already  full  of  another 
offence,  viz.  all  the  harm  the  Trojans  had  done  her  and  her  dear 
Argos  in  the  tedious  war  she  had  waged  against  them  at  Troy 
(the  wolf  and  the  lamb!);  nay,  she  has  not  yet  forgotten- cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  even  before  that  war;  she  remem- 
bers both  the  offence  offered  to  her  beauty  by  Paris,  and  the 
favors  showered  on  Ganymede,  both  Paris  and  Ganymede  and 
the  whole  stock  to  which  they  belonged  being  the  objects  of 
an  inveterate  hatred  (invisum )  not  entered-into  or  explained. 
When  she  thought  of  these  old  offences  (eus  acoensa  super) 
the  new  offence,  viz.  the  cabal  to  exalt  Rome  at  the  expense^ 
and  to  the  utter  ruin,  of  Carthage,  became  intolerable  to  her^ 
and  she  set  herself  with  all  her  might  to  resist  and  frustrate  it. 
Such  is  the  Muse's  explanation  of  the  cause  (caussas)  of  Juno's 
ire,  of  the  cause  for  which  the  queen  of  heaven  tot  volvere 
casus  insignem  pietate  virum,  tot  adire  labores  impulit,  viz» 
that  it  was  neither  less  nor  more  than  the  offence,  the  doktiSy 
of  her  l^se  majestd  (laesum  numen)  and  that  her  majesty 
was  Use,  her  numen  laesum,  in  all  the  counts  enumerated 
in  the  indictment 

QuiDVB  DOLBNs,  —  Jutto  was  ucvcr  not  dolbns,  never  not 
angry  with  or  offended  at  somebody  or  other;  Horn.  H,  IS,  117: 

oiTsep  9iXTQrco?  loxc  Ati  kpovttovt  avoxti, 

Horn.  R  4,  ^4: 
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Hpij  8*  oux  e/aSe  onrjOo;  yio^o^t^  oXXa  Trpo^ijuSa* 
Atvotaxe  Kpovioi),  jcotov  lov  txuOov  eewie?  ; 

Horii.  11.  5.  757.  (Juno  speaking) : 

Zeu  TioTEp,  ou  vEjjLEai^r)  ApEi  ToSfi  xaptepa  cp^a, 
o99aiiov  TE  xai  oiov  a:cb)Xe7e  Xaov  A/aituv 
(jiatj/,  aTap  ou  xora  xo^fxov ;  e(&oi  8'  oix.*^;' 

Ovid.  Met.  3.  259: 

....  "Subit,  ecce  !  priori 
caussa  recens,  grayidamqae  dolet  de  semine  mag^ 
esse  Jovis  Semelen." 

Ovid.  Met.  3.  333: 

.  .  .  ^'Gravius  Satnrnia  justo, 
nee  pro  materia  fertur  doluisse  :  suique 
judicis  aetema  damnavit  lamina  nocte." 

Ovid.  Met.  4.  446 : 

"Sustinet  ire  illuc,  caelesti  sede  relicta,  — 
tantum  odiis  iraeque  dabat  —  Saturnia  Juno.'' 

Ovid.  Fast  2.  177: 

**Laesa  fnrit  Juno,  fonnam  mntatque  puellae.'' 

Ovid. -Fos^.  5.  ^i: 

"Sancta  Jovem  Juno,  nata  sine  matre  Minerva, 
officio  doluit  non  eguisse  suo." 

Ovid.  Jfc^. -^.  o(>S;   . 

^^Intumuit  Jono,  postquam  inter  sidera  pellex 
fulsit."  .  . 


Aen.5.606: 


'*Irim  de  caelo  misit  Satamia  Jnno 
Iliacam  ad  ciassemi  ventosque  aspirat  eonti, 
malta movens,  neodnm  antiquum  saturate  dolorem.' 


7.286: 


'*£cce  autem  Inachiis  sese  referebat  ab  Argis 

saeya  Jovis  conjiut 

Stetit  acri  fiza  dolore, 
turn  quassans  caput  haec  effundit  pectore  dicta : 
heu  stirpem  invisam/'  etc.  , 
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10.  62: 

.  .  .  Turn  regia  Juno 
acta  furore  gravi : 

12.  801  (Jupiter  to  Juno): 

**Nec  te  tantus  edat  tacitam  dolor,  et  mihi  curae 
saepe  tuo  dolci  tristes  ex  ore  recnrsent." 

Apollodor.  Biblioth.  1.  9.  16:  O  Xe  f Jason],  etre  enikhoy  aXXco;, 
eire  Sia  (ayjviv  Hpoc;,  tv'  eXOoi  xoxov  Min^eia  IleXtx  (ttjv  yap  Hpav 
oox  eTi(Jia),  TO  )fpo<io(xaXXov  Sspoc^,  e^rj,  7rpo<yeTaTTOv  av  9epetv  aurw. 

Oallim.  Hymn,  in  Delum.  5b  (addressing  Delus): 

ou8'  Hpr,v  xoteousav  uTisTpcTO^^  r^  (xcv  anoc^at; 
8etvov  8};e^o>(MiTo  Xt)f(ii('9iv,  at  Att  ;uat8a( 
E^e^epov  Ai)Toi  8s  Sioxpidov^  ouvsxa  (xouvt) 
Zr,vt  texEtv  r,(j4XXi  ^ptXauTspov  Apio<  uto, 
TO)  pa  xai  auTr^  (jisv  oxortr^v  e/ev  aiOEpo;  Etjco, 
ojCEpyopiEvirj  {uya  8r,  ti  xat  ou  9aTov*  EtpyE  Se  Atjtw 
Tctpo(xevr(V  (i>8tai. 

Callim.  in  De/.  iO^; 

Hpi),  aoi  8'sTi  T»i{xo5  avTjXEEf  r^top  exEixo' 
ouBe  xaTExXatyOr,?  te  xai  wxTt^a;,  r^vtxa  rrjEi? 
ajx^oTEpou?  opEyoojot,  (laTr^v  E^OEY^afo  "^oi*- 

Callim.  in  Del.  -215  (apostrophizing  Juno) : 

vufx^a  Ato;  ^puOufiE,  7u  8'oux  ap'  ejxeXXe^  a::uTro; 
8r,v  E(J4vat. 

Callim.  in  Dian.  28  (ed.  Blomf): 

Tcair^p  8'  ErEVEuiE  yEXa-jaa;' 
9r|  $S  XKTOppE^COV,  OTE  (iOt  Toixuta  OEatvot 
TixTOiEv,  tut6ov  xev  Eyw  |^ijXi](xovo;  Hpr,; 
ytt>o(AEviij;  oiXEYOipu 

Mart.  Capella,  1.  67  (ed.  Kopp):  Ipsius  vero  divae  (Junonis) 
Tidtus  assidua  perlucens  gratia ,  fratri  consimilis,  nisi  quod  ille 
immutabili  laetitia  renidebat,  haec  commutationum  assiduarum 
nubilo  crebrius  turbidabatur.''  and  last,  best  witness  of  all, 
hear  Juno  herself;   Sen.  Here.  Fur.  1.  27: 

"Non  sic  abiSunt  odia.  viTaces  aget 
violeotas  iras  animas,  et  saevus  dolor 
aetema  bella  pace  sublau  geret.'* 
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Grid.  Met.  4.  4J^: 

"Nil  poterit  Juno,  uisi  innltos  flere  dolores? 
idqne  mihi  satis  est?  haec  nna  potentia  nostra  est? 
ipse  dooet  quid  agaio,  ^as  eat  et  ab  boste  doceri); 
qoidque  furor  valeat,  Penthea  eaede  satisque 
ac  super  ostendit." 

Such  perpetual  ill-htunory  such  never-ending  dolorea  merited  at 
least  a  statue^  a  Juno  dolens^  and  actually  and  in  point  of  fact 
obtained  for  the  partner  of  Jove's  throne  and  bed  the  appella* 
tion  of  opioxuSyii;,  Callim.  Fragnh  [J2S]  108,  ed.  Bentl.: 

Ts&Bia  JA0TATU8   ET  ALTO  .  .  .  JuNONIS  OB  IRAM  ....  BCULTA 
QVOQUB  ET  BELLO  PASSU8 MUSA  MIHI  0AUB8A8  MBMOKA  .... 

NuxiNE  liAEso.  —  Liv.  2.  36 :  ^'filium  namque  intra  paucos  dies 
amisit;  cujus  repentinae  dadisne  causa  dubia  esset^  aegro'animi 
eadem  ilia  in  soninis  obversata  speeies  visa  est  rogitare^  satin' 
magnam  spreti  numinis  haberet  mercedem?  majorem  instare^ 
ni  eat  propere  ac  nuntiet  consulibus.  Jam  praesentior  res  erat: 
cunctantem  tamen  ac  prolatantem  ingens  vis  morbi  adorta  est 
debilitate  subita.  Turn  enimvero  deortwt  ira  admonuit." 

Stabile  Pezadmiy  ai  Cavaleffpieri,  LivomOy  March.  ^  1868. 
Dalkep  tod^e^  DMey  (IrdandJ  Octob.  6. 1872. 


13. 
VOI4VBRE  CASUS 


"Id  est  casibus  volvi.  et  est  figura  Hypallage."  Servius; 
Who  can  believe  it?  or  what  kind  of  notion  are  we  to  form 
of  Aeneas  both  jactatus  and  volutus,  only  six  verses  ago  tossed 
like  a  shuttlecock  and  now  rolled  over  and  over  like  a  tnmd- 
ling  boU  or  a  rolling-stone?  IW  mdiora  piis,  erroremque  Wag- 
nero  ilium  I ,  if  I  were  capable  of  wishing  even  my  depredator 
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so  illy  and  the  gods  had  not.  been  before -hand  with  me  and 
awarded  him  his  punishment  abeady.  Hear  himself :  ^'volvere 
casus  y  alium  ex  alio  tolerare''.  But  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis 
was  neither  so  very  meek  as  when  struck  on  the  one  cheek 
to  turn-round  the  other,  ("alium  ex  alio  tolerare")  nor  so  ab- 
solutely passive  as  to  be  rolled-over  ("volvi")  by  his  troubles. 
On  the  contrary,  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis  goes-to  and  seeks-out  his 
troubles  (adit) ,  nor  was  ever  any  thing  plainer  than  that  adire 
LABOBES  is  our  author's  own  explanation  of  volvere  casus  ,  the 
one  being  the  theme,  of  which  the  other  is  the  variation,  and 
both  but  different  ways  of  viewing  and  expressing  the  same 
thing.  This  is  one  step  on  firm  ground,  what  is  the  next?  Both 
verbs  depend  on  impulbrit.  now  impulse  is  always  to  do,  never 
to  bear,  ^who  ever  heard  of  any  one  being  impelled  to  becur 
any  thing,  impelled  either  volvi  or  tclerare'i  6ne  can  be  impelled 
volvere^  and  impelled  adire,  but  one  cannot  be  impelled  volvi  or 
impelled  tolerare,  still  less  impelled  at  one  and  the  same  time 
either  volvi  and  adire,  or  tolerare  and  adire,  and  least  of  all 
impelled  either  volvi  and  adire,  or  tolerare  and  oMre,  by  one 
single  impulse,  one  single  impui.brit»  This  is  a  second  step  on 
firm  ground.  What  is  the  third?  We  have  continually  t?ofeereMw» 
(Georg.  1.  473,  Aen.  11.  529,  6.  616)  and  vokere  moles  (9.  516), 
to  roll-over,  to  turn-over,  stones  or  other  heavy  masses-,  why 
not  volvere  cobus,  to  roll-over,  turn-over  misfortunes,  mischances, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  heavy  stones,  turned-over  with  diffi- 
culty ?  Impelled  him  to  undertake  so  many  labors,  to  turn- oyer 
so  many  heavy  stones.  If  instead  of  saying  tot  volvere  casus, 
tot  adire  Idbores,  our  author  had  said  tot  volvere  saxa,  tot  adire 
labor es,  the  meaning  had  remained  precisely  the  same,  while 
the  action,  the  exertion  in  the  onward  direction,  the  actively 
rolling  forward,  expressed  by  volvere,  had  become  as  little  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  as  it  is  little  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
Ter.  Eun.  1083: 

^'QQfttho  .  .  .  Unum  «tiam  hoc  vos  oro,  at  me  in  vtstmm  gregem 
recipiatb :  satis  diu  Jam  hoc  saxum  volvo.  PoiJED.  Rscipimos." 

or  Aldi  Pii  Manutii  Romani  Epist  ad  Andream  Naugerium  in 
Editionem  Poematum  Pindari.   "Commentaria  autem  in  Pinda- 
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rum  et  caeteros,  quos  ei  adjuDxi  comitesy  neo  non  in  Hesiodum, 
Sophoclem,  Euripidera,  Aeschylum,  Theocritum,  Oppianum 
brevi  daturi  sumus  una  volumine.  Quibus  est  animus  faoere 
indicem  eorum  omnium  quae  scitu  digna  in  lis  ipsis  habentur 
commentariis.  Quam  quidem  rem  in  omnibus  libris  qui  ex 
aedibus  nostris  exibunt  in  manus  hominum,  facturi  sumus^ 
si  saxum,  quod  tot  annos  volvo  alter  Sisyphus^  in  mentis  cacu-' 
men  perduxero."   or  1.  104: 

^^Ubi  tot  Simoia  correpta  sub  undls 
scuta  virum  galeasqae  et  fortia  corpora  volvit.", 

in  which  last  passage  we  have  the  same  volvere  and  the  same 
tot,  and  in  which  it  is  not,  any  more  than  it  is  in  our  text,  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  (the  river),  which  is  being  rolled,  but  as 
in  our  text  the  object  of  the  verb  (viz.  the  corpora) ,  and  in 
which  finally  the  rolling  is  not  from  corpus  to  corpus  in  suc- 
cession, but  of  each  individual  corpus  over  and  forward  (See 
Renu  1.  104),  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  rolling  is  not  from 
casus  to  casus  in  succession,  but  of  each  individual  casus  over 
and  forward.  But  the  figure  volvere  saxum,  so  suitable  — 
on  account  of  its  homeliness  and  familiarity  —  for  comedy, 
being  on  account  of  those  very  characters  no  less  unsuitable 
for  the  epos,  could  not,  especially  on  the  solemn  occasion  of 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  invocation  of  the  Muse, 
be  openly  and  undisguisedly  employed ,  could  at  most  only  be 
alluded-to  or  suggested;  hence  the  imperfect,  no  more  than  half, 
^ure  —  the  volvere  not  saxa  but  casus  —  and  the  obscurity 
90  puzzling  to  commentators.  Had  it  been  our  author^s  inten- 
tion to  represent  his  hero  as  passive  —  whether,  with  Servius,  so 
wholly  passive  and  inert  as  to  be  roUed-oVer  (''volvi")  by  his 
misfortunes,  or,  with  Wagner,  so  passive  as  to  bear  them  pa- 
tiently *("alium  eJt  alio  tolerare")  —  there  was  a  word  which, 
joined  with  casus,  was  capable  of  expressing  such  passivity, 
and  to  which  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  he  could  not 
have  adapted  his  verse  here,  as  he  has  adapted  it,  9.  512: 

"Saxa  quoque  infesto  volvebant  pondere,  si  qua 
possent  tectam  aciem  perrumpere,  cum  tamen  oroues 
ferre  iuvat  subter  densa  testudine  casus  "' 
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prayed  for,  not  surely  to  be  again  rolled-over  by  them,  f  (jwho 
ever  heard  of  permission  to  be  rolled  over,  to  be  any  thing,  to 
suffer  any  thing?)  but  to  roll  them  over  again,  to  go  to  them 
(adire)  again,  and  roll  them  over,  as  they,  the  same  Teueri,  had 
rolled  them  over  before;  also  Sil.  3.  577: 

'^Atque  iUo,  hAud  unquAm  parous  pro  laude  cmoris, 
et  semper  famae  sitieus^  obscura  sedendo 
tempora  agit,  mutum  volvens  ioglorius  aevum, 
sanguine  de  nostro  populus,  blandoque  veneno 
desidiae  virtus  paulatim  evicta  eenesclt." 

where  the  Pop.  Rom.  rolls  time  (existence)  as  if  it  were  a  rolling 
-stone  or  wheel,  exactly  as  in  our  text  Aeneas  rolls  chances  (ca- 
lamities, troubles),  as  if  they  were  so  many  rolling-stones  or 
wheels,  also  Sil.  6.  120  (Ed.  Ruperti): 

**Tali»  lege  deum  clivoM  tranrite  vitae 

per  Tarios  praeceps  casus  rota  volvitur  aevi.*' 

where  the  wheel  of  time  (existence)  is  rolled  viz.  by  man  (man 
rolls  the  wheel  of  existence)  thi'ough  vaiious  chances,  «=  man 
rolls  the  wheel  of  various  chances,  or  more  shortly  and  as  in 
our  text,  rolls  various  chances,  also  Aen.  G.  748  : 

*'ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annos", 

have  rolled  the  wheel,  viz.  of  existence  with  its  various  changes 
and  chances,  i.  e.  rolled  the  wheel  of  the  various  changes  and 
chances  which  constitute  existence,  or,  as  in  our  text ,  rolled 
various  chances,  also  Aen.  9.  6 : 

**quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
auderet,  volrenda  dies,  en!  attulit  altro*\ 

a  day  (i.  e.  time)  to  be  rolled-round  or  over  (viz.  by  you,  Tur- 
nus,  and  by  the  rest  of  mankind)  as  if  it  were  a  rolling-stone, 
or  wheel, 

rcompare  Alcim.  Arit.  Trans,  maru  rubn,  (Poem.  5.  413): 
I  '^Maxima  noctuma*  Jam  pars  exegerat  horan. 

:  St  volvenda  diet  inttabat  sorte  propi^qua." 

I  the  day  whleh  must  come,  must  be  passed,  spent  (rolled-round  or  over), 
^the  inevitable  day., 

exactly  as  in  our  text:  chances  to  be  rolled -round  or  over  by 
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Aeneas,  chances  for  Aeneas  to  roll-round  or  over  in  the  manner 
of  a  rolling-stone  or  wheel.   Compare  also  Senec.  Octav.  9J97i 

"Per  quae  [al.  quern,  al.  quam]  casus  volyit  varios 
semper  nobis  metuenda  dies." 

where  the  dies  is  as  little  rolled-over  by  the  casus  —  as  surely 
rolls  the  casus  over  —  as  Aeneas  in  our  text.  Compare  also 
B.om.Od,8.81i 

.  .  .  T0T8  yap  pa  xuXivdsto  7:7]pL«to;  ap/7] 
Tpcuoe  T8  xm  lovaotot,  ^lo^  [leyaXou  Sea  ^uXa^, 

where  the  beginning  of  misfortune,  and  a  fortiori  misfortune 
itself,  is  represented  as  a  thing  capable  of  being  rolled-round  or 
-over;  also  Stat  Theb,  11.  40: 

'^Quas  volvis,  Gradive,  vices?  modo  moenia  Cadmi 
soaadebant,  sua  nunc  defendant  tecta  Pelasgi." 

where  the  "volvere"  of  the  "vices",  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  "volvere"  of  the  "casus"  in  our  text,  is  not  only  not  passive, 
but  as  active  as  it  is  possible  for  any  volvere  to  be-   , 

Volvere  casus,  .  .  adire  labores.  —  If  instead  of  "volvere 
casus  ....  adire  labores"  our  author  had  said  —  as,  but  for  the 
measure,  he  might  have  said  without  the  change  of  another 
word  or  the  slightest  alteration  of  meaning  —  volvere  labores 
....  adire  casus,  the  passage  would  have  had  a  perfect  parallel 
in  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  19:  "Vix  invenitur  qui  laboribus  susceptis, 
periculisque  aditis,  non  quasi  merced em  rerum  gestarum,  de- 
sideret  gloriam."    See  Rem.  on  Sic  volvere  Parcas  (1.  26,  B.) 

Stabile  Pezzinij  at  Cavaleggienj  Li'como,  March  21.  1S68. 


14(a) 

INSIONEM  PIETATE  VIRUM 


Pi  etas,  the  Greek  oispeia,  is  softness,  gentleness  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  mercifulness,  meekness  and  kindness  of  dispos- 
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ition,  mamfested  first  and  principally  towards  a  man's  own 
family 

'Cicer.  Pro  Plane.  38.  80:  ^^Qoid  est  pietaa,  niti  volnntAS  gntU  in  pa- 
rentes?  .  .  .  Qui  sancti,  qui  religionum  oolentes,  nbi  qui  meritam 
diis  immortalibas  gratiazn  jnstU  honoribns  et  memori  mente  per- 
solvxint?"  Cic.  de  Invent.  2.  53.  161:  "Rcligio  est,  quae  supe- 
rioris  c^josdam  naturae  (  quam  divinam  vocant )  curam  caerimoniam- 
que  affert.  pietas,  per  quam  patriae,  et  sanguine  coigunctis,  officium 
et  diligens  tribuitur  cnltiis."  Anson.  Oration  Act.  prope  initium: 
**Aguntur  enim  gratiae ,  non  propter  maiestatis  ambitnm ,  nee  sine  ar- 
gumentis,  Imperatori  —  Piissimo :  huius  vero  laudis  locnpletissimum 
testimonium  est  pater  divinis  honoribus  consecratns:  instar  filii  ad 
imperium  iVater  adscitus:  a  contumelia  belli  patruus  rindicatus:  ad 
praefecturae  collegium  Alius  cum  patre  coniunctus:  ad  consulatnm 

,  praeceptor  electus." 

and  his  own  and  family's  god  or  gods:  (2  Kings,  22.  19: 
'^Because  thine  heart  was  tender,  and  thou  hast  humbled 
thyself  before  the  lord."), 

'  Cicer.  de  natur.  <ieor.  1.  41 :  "  de  sanctitate ,  de  pietate  adversns  deos, 
libros  scripsit  Epicurus". 

Orid.Amor.  3.  tS,9i 

'*  Aocipit  ara  prooei  votiTaqae  thora  pionam'' ; 

his  neighbours,  his  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-countrymen, 

~  Ammian  87.  6  (Valentinian  introducing  Gratian  to  the  soldiers):  "sa- 
lutem  pro  pericnlorum  sociis  obiectabit,  et  quod  pietatis  summum  pri- 
mumque  mnnus  est,  rem  publicam  ut  domum  paternam  diligere  poterit 

.  et  avitam", 

and  secondarily  towards  the  whole  human  race  and  everything 
that  lives  and  feels : 

Cyrillus  contra  Julian.  9  (ed.  Spanh.  p.  307):  6eci>p7)9at  hi  evxtv  ex  tou 
ripi  Ay]Xov  8Ti  o(oCo(avou  ^[mu*  Trpo;  ov  ouSevo^  Kpoaorfoj«vou  nop' 
auTot(,  ou8e  6uo(j4vou  tn^  outou  l^coou,  euaE^cov  [piorum,  pitying]  xcxXtjtai 
Pu>(AO(.  Eur.  EUctr.  263: 

El.   rivij;  avT)p  Y«vvfltt05  ci;  t*  i\k  cuaePij;  (pius). 
Or.  y)  8'  (uoc^ia  (pietas)  ti(  7ipo9i9it  9a>  ;uoaEt; 

El.     OU  JlfOTIOT*  8UVT);  TT)?  CJiT)?  CtXtJ  OlfElV- 

Or.  oyvsup.'  C5(^u)v  Ti  6ciov,  >)  a'  a:ca(ttuv; 
El.   yovco^  u^iCeiv  tou(  e|M>u{  oux  tj^iou- 

Claud.  delV.  Ooum.  Honor.  276: 
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"sii  piofl  imprimis^  nam  com  vincamnr  in  omni 
manere,  sola  deos  aequat  demontia  nobis." 

where  we  have  the  express  definition  of  pietas,  viz.  that  it  is 
eleraentia,  dementia  itself  (and  therefore  pietas)  being  thus 
deified  by  the  same  author,  Laud.  Stilic.  2.  6 : 

^Trincipio  magni  custos  Clementia  mundi, 
quae  Jovis  incoluit  zonam,  quae  temporat  aethram 
frigoris  et  flammae  mediam,  qaae  maxima  natn 
caelicolmn,  nam  prima  Chaos  Clementia  solvit, 
congeriem  mlserata  mdem)  Tultuque  sereno 
discussis  tenebris  in  lucem  saecula  fudit 
Haec  dea  pro  templis  et  tare  ealentibus  aris 
te  [Stilioone]  fmitor,  posnitque  suas  hoc  pectore  sedes. 
Haec  dooet,  at  poenis  hominum  tbI  sanguine  pasci 
tnrpe  feromque  pntes:  ut  ferrum,  Marte  cruentum. 
siccum  pace  premas:  ut  non  infensus  alendis 
materiam  praestes  odiis :  ut  soutibus  ultro 
ignovisse  velis :  deponas  ooios  iram, 
quam  moveas:  precibui  nunquam  implacabilit  obstes: 
obvia  prosternas,  prostrataqae  more  Uomun 
defpiciaSi  alacres  ardent  qui  frangere  tauroe, 
transiliont  praedas  humlles.  hac  ipse  magistra 
das  veniam  victis;  hac  ezorante  calores 
horrificos,  et  quae  nunquam  nocitura  timentor 
jurgia,  oontenUis  solo  terrore,  coerces; 
aetherii  patris  ezemplo,  qui  cuncta  sonoro 
concutiens  tonitru,  Cyclopum  spicula  differt 
in  scopulos  et  monstra  maris,  nostrique  ontoris 
parens  in  Oetaeis  exercet  ftilmina  sUyis." 

Capitol.  Vita  Anton.  PSl :  *'  Pm$  cogaomlnatva  est  a  Senaiu,  vol  qnod 
socerum  fessa  lam  aetate,  manu ,  praesente  Senata ,  levaverit:  . . .  vel 
quod  vere  natura  clementissimus ,  et  nihil  temporibus  suis  asperum 
fecit." 

Aen.  9,  493: 

^Tigite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas,  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,  O  Rutuli." 

tenderness,  pity, 
2.  536: 

**Dii,  si  qua  est  coelo  pietas  quae  talia  enret." 

tenderness,  pity,  of  heaven  for  men. 

Hsaar,  axkxidba,  vol.  i.  IS 
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Coripp.  Johannid,  1.  11,: 

**Jam  pietas  caelo  terras  prospexit  ab  alto/* 

per80iufi.ed;  say  rather,  deified  tenderness,  J>%,  looking  down 
from  heaven.   Coripp.  Justin,  Min,  1.  1S8 : 

**quem  non  hominem  pietate  benigoa 
continnit,  fovit,  monuit,  nutrivit,  amavit  ?" 

Aurel.  Victor,  de  Caesarib.  41:  "Eo  pius  [Constantiuus],  ut  etiam 
vetus  veterrimumque  supplicium  patibulorum  et  cruribus  suf- 
fringendis  primus  removerit."   Ciris,  219 : 

"non  acc«pta  piis  promittens  munera  divis," 

tender, i>%w«jf  gods;  the  gods  being  denominated  pii,  tender, 
pitying f  exactly  as  the  Manes  on  every  sepulchre:  "pm  Mani- 
bus."  (jAnd  why  this  character  ascribed  alike  to  gods  and 
Manes?  For  the  plain  reason  that  no  higher,  no  more  amiable 
character  than  tender-hearted,  gentle,  aflfectionate,  pitying,  could 
be  ascribed  either  by  the  worshiper  to  the  powerful  divinity 
whose  good  graces  he  was  supplicating,  or  by  the  mourning 
survivor  to  the  dear  friend  or  relative  of  whom  he  had  been 
bereaved,  and  whose  eternal  loss  he  was  lamenting  (see  page  181). 
Aen,  5.  783: 

"quam  nee  longa  dies,  pietas  nee  mitigat  alia,'* 
whom  no  length  of  time,  no  pity,  softens.   Aen.  12,  838: 

"hino  gwias,  Ausonio  mixtom  quod  sanguine  surget, 
supra  homineis,  supr^  ire  deos  pietate  videbis/* 

exceed  men  and  gods  in  tenderness  of  heart,  in  pUy  (see  Rem. 
12.839).  Aen,  3.  42: 

**parce  pias  scelerare  manus/' 

let  not  those  hands,  with  which  you  have  performed  so  many 
tender,  rnGtcMxA,  pitying  acts  towards  fellow-countrymen,  friends 
and  relatives,  perfonn  a  cruel,  hard-hearted,  brutal  act  towards 
me.  I  am  a  Trojan  and  no  stranger  to  you :  "non  me  tibi  Troia 
externum  tulif'  It  is  as  if  he  had  said:  kind-hearted,  humane 
Aeneas,  cease,  you  are,  without  knowing  it,  doing  what  is 
cruel,  hard-hearted  and  brutal   I  too  have  a  claim  to  your  pity, 

f There  is  as  little  piety  (in  the  modem  Mnse  of  the  word),  as  littl* 
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devotional  feeling  in  Virgirs  pia$  menus  of  Aeneas,  as  there  is  in  Vir- 
gil's *'pto  ore''  of  Deipbobus,  6*.  530^  where  the  meaning  can  only  be 
(see  Rem.  ad  loc):  with  tender,  charitable,  pitying  month,  i.  e.  not 
influenced  by  a  feeling  of  revenge  towards  the  calprits,  but  by  a 
tender,  kindly,  humane,  pitying  feeling  towards  friends,  .country  and 
mankind;  in  other  words:  if  I  am  not  a  cruel,  but  a  tender-hearted, 
pitying  man.,  or  as  there  is  in  Ovid's  ^^pia  verba"  of  Jupiter;  Met.  14. 
812:  (Mars  expostulating  with  Jupiter  on  behalf  of  Romulus): 

"Tu  mihi  eoncillo  quondam  praosento  Deorum, 
naa  memoror,  memorique  anlmo  pia  verba  notavl, 
( anas  erii,  quern  tn  toUes  in  caemla  caell ', 
dixiiU:  rata  tit  verboram  ■umma  taoram.", 

kind ,  tender,  affectionate ,  pitying  words  .  not,  of  course,  devout  words, 
being  the  words  of  the  chief  deity  himself,  or  as  there  is  in  Virgil's 
*amore  pio*  (tender,  affectionate,  brotherly,  pitying  love)  of  Nisus  for 
Euryalus,  Aen.  3.  296.  (where  see  Rem.).  \iT  as  there  is  in  S«int 
Ambrose's  upturn  amorem'  of  the  ox  whose  bellowing  testifies  his 
tender,  pitying  affection  for  his  lost  bovine  comrade,  (de  erceu.  frairit 
9ui Satyriy  %  8  [ed,  monaeh,  Benedict.  1686]:  "Nunc  vero,  frater,  quo 
progediar?  quove  convertar?  Bos  bovem  requirit,  seque  non  totrnn 
pntat,  ct  frequenti  rougitu  pium  testatur  amorem,  si  forte  defecerit 
cum  quo  ducere  coUo  aratra  eonsuevit:  ^et  ego  te,  frater,  non  re- 
qniram?  ^Aut  possmn  umquam  oblivisci  tni,  cum  quo  vitae  huius 
senaper  aratra  susUnui?"  or  as  there  is  in  Saint  Ambrose's  ^piscium 
pietatem'  {Hexaem,  5^3:  ed.  vumach.  Benedict,  1686):  ** Quae  [via 
mnstellae  et  caniculae,  et  cete  ingentia,  delphines  et  phocae]  cum 
ediderint  partus,  si  quid  forte  insidiarum  terrorisqne  praesenserint 
circa  catulos  sues  quenquam  moliri ,  quo  tneantur  cos ,  vel  tenerae 
aetatis  pavorem  matemo  affectn  comprimant,  apertre  ora,  et  innoxio 
partus  auos  dente  suspendere,  intemo  quoque  recipere  oorpore,  et 
genital!  foruntur  alvo  abscondere.  Quis  hmnanus  aflectos  hanc  piscium 
(.pietatem  possit  imitari?" 

Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  2,  319: 

.     .     .     .     "Sed  si  male  firma  cubarit 
et  vitium  coeli  senserit  aegra  sui, 
tunc  amor  et  pietas  tua  sit  manifesta  puellae." 

not  by  any  possibility,  piety  or  devotional  feeling,  but  only  tenderness, 
pity. 

also  Stat  Theb.  11.  462,  where  the  goddess  Pietas  is  introduced 

.  .  'Saevum  .  .  Jorem,  Parcasqne  nocentes 
vociferans,  seseque  polls  et  luce  relicta 
descepsuram  Erebo,  ct  Stygios  jam  malle  penates: 

12* 
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*quid  me\  ait,  *iit  saevis  animantum,  ac  saepe  doorum 
obstataram  animis,  princcps  natara,  oreabas?''* 

and  Stat  SUv,  3.  3, 1: 

^'Somma  deum  Pietas,  cuius  gratissima  caelo 
rara  profanatas  inspectant  oumina  terras, 


mitibus  exsequiis  ades;  et  lugentis  Etrusci 

ceme  pios  fletus,  laudataquo  Inmina  tergc.'* 
where  the  same  goddess  is  invoked  as  the  chief  of  all  deities ,  and 
where  "Pietas",  ** mitibus"  and  "pios"  are  all,  and  can  only  be,  ex- 
pressive of  the  same  emotion,  viz.  tenderness,  softness,  gentleness  of 
heart,  pity. 

Liv.  40.  34:  "Aedes  duae  eo  anno  dedicatae  sunt:  una  Veneris 

Erycinae  ad  portam  Collinam altera,  in  foro  olitorio, 

Pietatis", 

not,  surely,  of  devotion,  but  of  tenderness  of  heart,  mercy,  pUy. 

Claud.  Laus  SerencLC,  132: 

"Ambas  Ule  quldem  patrio  complexus  amore: 
sed  merito  pietas  in  te  procUvior  ibat." 
where  the  distinction  between  amor  and  pietas  is  clearly  pointed 
out :   the  father  loved  both  his  daughters ,   but  one  of  them  more 
tenderly,  more  pityingly  than  the  other. 

Iscanus,  3. 440  (of  the  afifection  of  Castor  andPollux  for  eachother) : 

"O  pietas !  qua  nulla  deum  praesentior  ambit 
virtus,  o  mitis  fratemi  candor  amoris ! " 

where  *pietas'  is  all  but  defined  to  be  mitis,  candidus,  fratemus  amor, 
brotherly  tenderness,  pity. 

Sil.  13.  390  (of  Scipio  African  us  just  informed  of  the  death  of 
his  father  and  uncle): 

"Non  comites  tenuisse  valent,  non  ullus  honorum 
militiaeve  pudor;  pietas  irata  siuistris 
coelicolis  furit,  atque  odit  solatia  luctus," 
where  'pietas'  is  so  little  piety ,  so  little  rt$peet  for^  and  ohtdience  <o, 
that  it  is  angry-at,  and  in  open  rebellion  against,  the  gods. 

Cato,  jR.  R.  praef.  "Agriculturam maxirae  pius  quaestus 

stabilissimusque  consequitur.'  not  a  devoid  gain ,  but  a  ^ain  of 
a  softer,  kindlier,  more  pitying  nature  than  that  to  be  made 
either  by  commerce  or  war.  and  last,  not  least,  Horace's  (Od,  3, 
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21)  dear,  darling  '*pia  testa",  not  surely  pious  y  religious,  or 
devout,  but  kindly,  good  natured,  pitying,  comforting,  wine- 
jai';  wine-jar  which,  born  in  the  same  year  with  the  poet,  has  a 
brotherly  affection  for  him. 

As,  in  Christian  morals,  justice  is  incomplete  without  love  | 
and  charity,  so  also  in  heatlien  morals,   pietas  is  the  comple- 
ment of  justice,  the  highest  perfection  of  the  human  character.  ■ 
Cicero,  de  Ilcptihl.  6*.  8:  '^lustitiam  cole,  et  pietatem,  quae  cum 
sit  magna  in  parentibus  et  propinquis,  turn  in  patria  maxima  > 
est."  Cicer.  de  OrcU.  2,  40:  *'Si  pietati  summa  ti'ibuenda  laus  ; 
est,  debetis  moveri,  cum  Q.  Metellum  tam  pie  lugere  videatis."  | 
Pius  was  accordingly  not  only  the  highest  term  of  praise,   , 
flattery  could  bestow  upon  an  emperor,  but  the  most  endearing  j 
appellation  with  which  affectionate  memoiy  could  address  the   ! 
dear,  departed  dead.    No  wonder  then  that  pietas,  ("illud 
ipsum  gravissimum  et  sanctissimum  nomen,"   Cicer.  Epist.  ad 
LnUul,  1.  0)y  embracing,  as  it  does,  both  christian  love  and 
christian  charity,  is  the  virtue  which  our  author  here  in  the  first    ^ 
lines  of  his  poem  singles- out  to  ascribe  to  his  hero;  no  wonder   \ 
that  all  thi'ough  his  poem,  and  on  every  possible  occasion,  he  '■ 
delights  to  call  him  pins;  no  wonder  that  it  is  with  the  mental    , 
disposition  most  opposed  to  pietas  Dido  in  the  first  outburst 
of  her  passion  reproaches  him : 

'^Nec  tibi  diva  parens,  generis  uec  Dardanus  aactor, 
pcrfidc ;  scd  duris  gonuit  te  cautibus  horrens 
Caucasus,  Ilyrcanaeque  admorunt  ubera  tigres. 
nam  quid  dissimulo?  ant  quae  me  ad  maiora  reservo? 
num  fletn  ingomnit  nostro?  num  lumina  flexit? 
num  lacrimas  victus  dedit,  aut  mlseratus  amantem  est?  " 

no  wonder  that  it  is  of  the  mental  disposition  most  opposed  to 
pietas  Dido  accuses  him  to  her  sister,  when  giving  her  in- 
structions to  prepare  the  pyre,  4.  494 1 

*'Tu  secreta  pyram  tccto  iuteriore  sub  auras 
erigo  et  arma  vlri  thalamo  quae  fixa  reliquit 
i  m  p  i  u  s ,  exuviasque  omnes  lectumqne  jngalem 
quo  perii,  superimponas; " 

no  wonder  that  when  on  the  pyre  and  in  the  very  act  of  striking 
herself,  crudelis,  —  the  word  the  most  opposed  to  pius  with 
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which  language  could  supply  her,  is  the  word,  almost  the  very 
last  word,  which  quivers  on  her  lips. 

Xh^  term  pt€t€LH9  descending  into  modern  languages, 
and  at  first  used  —  no  matter  in  what  phase  or  under  what 
orthography  —  in  its  original,  extensive  Latin  signification, 

-Charlemagne*s  son  and  successor  Louis,  styled  by  his  French  subjects, 
on  account  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  lo  ddbonnaire ,  was,  with  his 
Italian  subjects,  Ludovico  Pio ;  and  we  find  in  Wickliffe's  translation 
of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  [3.  11]  the  Greek  suaePetot^  and  the 
Latin  ^pieiatihu$'  rendered,  not,  as  in  oar  received  translation,  godliftMt, 
but piUes;  [2.0]  the  Greek  eu^ePei;  and  the  Latin  *pios'  rendered,  not, 
as  in  our  received  translation,  godly,  but  pitoute  men;  and  in  Wick- 
liffe's  translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus  [  2.  12.  ]  the  Greek 
Euaepco^  and  the  Latin  yik  rendered,  not,  as  in  our  received  translation, 
godly  f  but  piteousliy  a  use  of  the  term  which  has  been  retnmed-to  by 
Gray  in  his  very  elegant  and  justly-esteemed-classic  elegy: 

*'0n  tome  fond  breaat  the  parting  son]  ruliea, 
some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ;  *' 

Luot  some  godly  drops,  but  some  ttnder^  affectionate  drops, 

came  at  last  to  be  divided  into  the  two  very  distinct  words 
i>te^^andjH^y  (Fr.piit^and  piti(^),  the  former  representing  pietas 
in  its  relation  to  heaven  and  heavenly  things  (8eo<re^eta),  the 
latter  representing  it  in  its  relation  to  men  and  the  things  of 
this  world  (euaepeia).  '^ Pious  Aeneas"  has  thus  wholly  ceased 
to  be  an  equivalent  of  Virgils  "jptws  Aefieas",  and  the  error  of 
the  author  of  the  following  lines,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  recur 
to  the  memory  of  the  French  reader,  is  only  not  ludicrous 
because  shared-in  by  so  many: 

"De  la  veuve  de  Sichdo 
Thistoire  voiis  a  fait  peur : 
Didon  mourut  attach^e 
au  char  d'un  amant  trompeur ; 
mais  I'imprudente  mortelle 
n*eut  k  so  plaindre  que  d'elle ; 
ce  fut  sa  faute;  en  un  mot : 
k  quoi  songeait  cotte  belle 
de  prendre  un  amant  ddvot? 
Pouvait-elle  mieux  attendre 
de  ce  pieux  voyagenr, 
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qui,  fay  ant  sa  ville  en  ceitdre 
et  le  fer  da  Qr«c  Teiig««r, 
charge  des  dieux  de  Pcrgame, 
ravU  son  pere  h,  la  flammo, 
tenant  son  fils  par  la  main, 
sans  prendre  garde  k  sa  femme 
qui  se  perdit  en  chemin  ?" 

The  Germans  have  a  better  representative  of  plus  in  their 
fromm,  a  term  which  has  not  yet  so  intirely  lost  its  relation  to 
good  morals  as  the  English  pious,  and  which  we  find  applied, 
in  all  the  older  legends,  to  the  ritter  who  was  not  only  brave 
and  strong,  but  also  of  a  mild^  courteous  disposition  and  gentle 
(gentlemanly)  deportment^  nay,  even  to  the  brave  (ttlchtig) 
soldier,  altogether  without  reference  to  courtesy  either  of  mind 
or  manner.  Henric.  Brunsvig.  (Achilles  counseling  the  Greeks 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Troy):  "Dazu  haben  wir  uns  wohl 
genug  an  ihnen  geroch^n  und  haben  Hektorem  erschlagen,  und 
dilnket  mich,  uns  soil  wohl  geniigen  und  sollen  hindane  fahren, 
da  sie  also  eine  feste  stadt  haben  mit  so  frommen  volk,  dass 
man  sie  ihnen  wohl  nicht  abgewinnen  mag/' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  the  English  w6rd 
piety  thus  represents  the  Latin  pietas  only  in  its  relation  to 
things  appertaining  to  heaven,  the  Italian  pieta,  on  the  con- 
trary, represents  the  Latin  word  only,  or  very  nearly  only,  in 
its  relation  to  things  of  this  world : 

^Goldoni,  Pamela  3.  6:  **Se  la  sovrana  pieta  del  cielo  offre  a  Pamela 
una  gran  fortuna,  sar6  io  cosi  bar  bar  o  per  impediria?"  where 
piet&  is  as  plainly  not  the  piety  or  devotion  of  heaven,  as  its  con- 
trast or  opposite  pole,  barbarie,  is  not  atheism,  but  barbarity, 

Lcruelty, 

its  derivative  spietato  (==  senza  pietk)  is  not  irrdigumSy 
but  spiteful,  cruel;  spietk  and  spietatezza,  not  irreUffiousness 
but  crueUjf,  stpUe;  and  even  this  last  word,  spite  itself,  the  English' 
offspring  of  spietk,  as  devoid  of  all  religious  reference  as  my 
readers  know  it  to  be. 

Dryden,  having  avoided  the  Scylla  of  rendering  pibtatb 
by  piety,  has  fallen  into  the  Chary bdis  of  rendering  it  by  brewery 
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**For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heaven  began 
to  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  man.", 

virtues,  from  both  of  which,  piotas  is  expressly  distinguished 
by  Virgil  himself,  1.  548: 

*'Rex  erat  Aoneas  nobis,  quo  justior  alter, 
nee  pietate  fuit  nee  bello  uiO<>i'  ^^  armis." 

11.  291: 

^^Ambo  unimis,  ambo  insignes  praestantibus  annis; 
hie  pietate  prior/* 

Phaer,  nearly  one  hundred  and  filty,  and  Chaucer  more  than 
three  hundred,  years  before  Dryden,  understood  the  word 
better,  the  former  translating  our  text: 

**Thi8  noble  prince,  of  vortne  myldc,  from  place  to  place 

to  toile", 

and  the  latter,  the 

"Tu  requies  tranquiiia  piis" 

of  Boethius  Lib.  3.  Met.  9.  vers.  ^  (of  the  deity):  "Thou  arte 
pesyble  reste  to  debonayre  folke",  the  defcowayre  of  Chaucer's 
time  being  as  far  removed  (see  Chaucer,  UantautU  of  the  Rose, 
1219: 

"And  she  was  simple*  as  dove  on  tre ; 
Ful  debonayre  of  hert  was  she." 

and  Richardson,  in  voce)  from  the  debonnair  of  our  time 
and  Milton's,  as  YirgiY spins  from  ourpiom,  as  little  meaning 
courteous^  affable,  well  mannered^  as  Virgil's  jpiw^s  means  devoid. 
The  virtue  thefefore  for  which  Aeneas  was  so  remarkable 
(inbignem),  the  virtue  which  it  was  the  scope  of  Virgil's  poem  to 
reconunend  and  inculcate  by  the  example  of  liis  hero,  was  not 
piety,  or  devotion  to  heaven,  but  pietas  (piti6),  or  tenderness 
and  brotherly  love  to  mankind,  that  same  noble,  generous, 
kindly,  charitable,  self-sacrificing  feeling  which  is  inculcated 
and  set -forward  in  every  sentence  of  Christ's  preaching,  and 
of  which  Christ  afforded  in  his  own  person  so  illustrious  an  ex- 
ample, and  the  mistake  which  scholars  generally  have  made 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  term  —  that  mistake  which  has 
led  them  to  seek,  and  of  course  in  vain,  for  pronounced  and 
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distinguighed  piety  in  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis,  in  tlie  poem  itself, 
and  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author: 

("There  is  no  more  of  real  impiety  in  him  [Mezentius],  than  there  is  of 
real  piety  in  Aeneas."  Gladstone,  Stttdies  on  Horner^  vol.  3,  p,  526.) 

—  is  precisely  the  mistake  which  christians  generally  have  made 
concerning  the  thing  itself,  taking  Christ's  preaching  as  an  in- 
culcation, and  Christ's  life  as  an  example,  not  of  pietas  but  of 
piety,  not  of  brotherly  love,  but  of  so-called  religioti,  or 
devotion  towards  heaven^  thus  confounding  the  virtue  itself  with 
the  sign ,  perverting  morality  into  ritual  observance,  and  sub- 
stituting for  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  cold,  selfish,  exclusive 
Judaism  which  it  was  Christ's  special  mission  to  subvert  and 
extirpate.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  character  of 
Christ  and  the  whole  drift  and  scope  of  Christ's  gospel  have 
been  mistaken  by  the  great  majority  of  christians,  have  the 
character  of  Aeneas,  and  the  drift  and  scope  of  the  Aeneis  been 
misunderstood  by  that  great  majority  of  scholars,  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Curious!  that  in  cases 
as  widely  removed  from  each  other  as  antipodes,  not  only  the 
subject-matter,  but  the  very  mode,  of  the  mistake  should  be 
the  same.  Will  men  never  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
religion  and  morality,  between  shadow  and  substance?  Must 
men's  minds  always,  like  a  reflecting  sheet  of  water,  turn  the 
landscape  topsy-turvy,  always  set  that  which  is  above,  below, 
and  that  which  is  below,  above?  Men's  minds.have  always  done 
so,  and  I  doubt  not,  always  will.  Gross  however  as  the  mistake 
is,  it  is,  like  most  other  mistakes,  not  without  its  excuse.  The 
two  words  are  identically  the  same,  one  word  handed -down 
from  the  one  people  to  the  other.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
half- informed  scholar  should  not  confound  tho  pietas  of  Decius 
with  the  piety  of  Wesley,  the  pitis  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  Aeneas  and  Antoninus  and  the  gods  and  the  Manes,  with 
the  pious  applied  in  later  times  by  his  coreligionists  to  the  jew, 
mahometan  or  christian  who  prostrates  himself  as  abject  in  the 
dust  before  the  god  or  gods  of  his  selection,  as  he  raises  high 
and  insolent  his  threatening  hand  against  the  rival  god  or  gods 
selected  by  his  neighbour.    The  mistake  is  excusable  in  the 
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dilettante,  half-informed  scholar,  whether  stateBman,  lawyer  or 
physician,  who  engrossed  all  day  with  positive  objects,  the  real 
business  of  life,  can  scarcely  spare  for  abstract  studies  an  hour 
stolen  from  sleep,  or  the  interval  between  church  and  dinnt^r  on 
a  wet  Sunday,  and  to  whom  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
with  their  dramas,  histories,  philosophies  and  epics  are,  have 
been,  and  must  always  be  pretty  much  what  the  Titians, 
Raphaels  and  Rubenses  of  a  National  Gallery  or  a  Louvre  are 
to  the  visitor  who  comes  on  a  king's  birthday  or  other  holiday, 
from  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  to  gaze  at  them,  and  rarely, 
unless  he  has  been  unable  to  smuggle  umbrella  or  walking*cane 
past  the  pointer  at  the  door,  departs  without  proof  irrefragable 
that  they  are  neither  on  the  one  hand  quite  visionary  and 
unsubstantial,  nor  on  the  other  hand  actually  in  relief.  The 
mistake  is  excusable  in  the  poet  of  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  not 
even  a  dilettante  scholar,  and  but  too  eager,  flushed  with  bis 
victory  over  the  modem  real  giant,  to  let  fly  a  shaft  at  the 
imagined  ancient  one  of  the  same  name;  but  ^what  excuse  is 
there  for  the  thorough-bred  scholar  who  commences  an  elaborate 
diatribe  on  Virgils  theological  terminology  with  this  very  mis- 
take? Dietsch,  Theol.p.  1:  "Et  cum  omnis  ut  cuiusque  hominis, 
sic  imprimis  poetae  dignitas  pendeat  ab  pietate,  operae  pretium 
mihi  facturus  videbar,  si  quid  Virgilius  de  divino  numine 
sensisset,  exponerem."  Where  not  only  is  piety  —  piety  in  the 
present  vernacular  sense  of  the  word  — ,  assumed  to  be  the  sole 
foundation  of  human  dignity,  the  sine -qua- non  of  an  elevated 
human  character,  —  an  assumption  of  course  to  be  condoned 
by  all  who  would  not  incur  the  imputation  of  atheism  and  the 
ban  of  the  religious  society  in  which  they  live  and  into  the  midst 
of  which  they  have  been  bom  —  but  the  assumption  that  it  is 
so,  is  put  forward  as  affording  gi*ound  for  the  inquiry;  what 
were  Virgil's  opinions  concerning  the  deity?  an  inquiry,  to  issue 
in  a  verdict  on  the  character  of  Virgil,  of  dignified  or  undignified: 
dignified,  if  the  evidence  should  show  that  Virgil  was  jhou«  in 
the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term;  undignified,  if  it  should 
show  that  he  was  pious  only  in  that  moral  sense  in  which  the 
word  pins  was  understood  by  a  people  with  whom  piety,  in  the 
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modern  sesiBe  of  the  word,  had  not  yet  come  into  fashion,  a 
people  with  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  affectionate  parents,  dutiful 
children,  kind  brothers  and  sisters,  faithful  friends,  woiihy 
citizens,  sturdy  patriots  were  all  pii;  a  people  with  whom,  as 
we  have  seen,  dead  and  lamented  relatives,  even  their  supreme 
god  himself,  in  fai^  benevolent  paternal  character,  werei^ii;  a 
people  who,  as  we  have  seen,  deified  their  highest  conceivable 
moral  quality,  their  beau -ideal  of  morality,  erected  temples  to 
it,  and  set  it  above  all  gods:  "summa  deum,  Pietas."  See 
vers.  548  and  Rem.  also  vers  607  and  Rem.  also  3.  42  and  75, 
and  Rems. 

Insignbm  pietate.  —  Why  ^Husig^tem  pietate"  here,  and 
^^gravem  pietate"  at  verse  155  V  Because  here  it  was  to  the 
poet's  purpose  to  speak  only  of  the  character,  independently  of 
its  operation  on  others ,  while  at  verse'  155  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  completeness  of  the  picture,  to  speak  of  the 
effect  of  the  character,  of  the  weight  and  influence  thereby 
acquired. 

Insionem.  —  In-signis;  6r.  e7ct-«no(xo; 

PaUutcMtta  Taddei,  ai  CawUeggitri^  Livorn^^  Uec.  26.  1868. 
Dalkey  Lodge,  Daihey  (Ireland),  Fcbr,  8.  1872. 


14  (b). 
TOT  ADIRB  LABORES 

accost  80  many  labors,  adirb  LABORfss  is  the  precise  Latin  re- 
presentative, if  not  our  author's  own  express  translation,  of  the 
Homeric  avriaJ^eiv,  or  avriaav,  aeOXwv :  Od,  22,  28,  (the  suitors 
to  Ulysses) : 

OUX  £T'  OcOXdJV 

oXXwv  avTtaaet?' 
Compare  Ovid.  Met.  12. 161: 

**Inque  vices  adita  atque  exhansta  pericula  ftaepe 
commemorare  juval." 
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and  (Politiani  epist.  lib.  12)  Bartolom.  Scala  Angelo  Politiano 
suo;  "Die  (Alcides)  jussa  adibat  monstra;  tu  tibi  ea  confingis, 
instruisque  ut  superari  a  te  queant." 

iMPULBRiT.  —  Cicer.  pro  Milon.  Ed,  Lamh.  p.  537:  "nisi 
eum  dii  immortales  in  earn  mentem  impulissent,  ut  homo 
effoeminatus  forlissimura  virum  conaretur  occidere,  hodie  rera- 
publicam  nuUam  haberetis." 

LABOR^s.  —  aOXou;.  Anacr.  1.  7: 

aOXou5 

HpaxXeour 

A  formal  comparison  of  Aeneas  to  Hercules  had  been  misplaced 
here  on  the  threshold  of  the  poem,  had  committed  the  poet  to  a 
race  for  glory  between  Aeneas  and  Hercules  all  through  his 
work ;  allusion  to  the  labors  of  Hercules  is  perfectly  apropos, 
and  the  more  graceful  because  not  forced  on  the  reader,  but 
only  placed  in  his  path  where  he  can  hardly  avoid  seeing  it . 
If  he  has  not  seen  it,  if  he  has  read  "regina  defun  tot  volvere 
casus,  tot  adire  labores  impulerit",  and  then  "tantaene  animis 
caelestibus  irae  ? ! "  without  once  thinking  of  the  persecution  of 
Hercules  by  the  same  vindictive  goddess,  it  can  only  be  either 
because  "insignem  pietate  virum"  has  taken  him  farther  away 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  Hercules  than  was  intended  by 
the  author,  or  because  he  has  settled  down ,  with  the  gramma- 
rians, into  a  brown  study  of  the  grammar  of  "quo  numine  laeso, 
quidve  dolens?"  But  there  is,  although  the  poet  has  not 
committed  himself  to  it  by  an  express ,  formal  comparison  of 
Aeneas  to  Hercules  here  on  the  very  limen ,  a  race  for  glory 
between  the  two  heroes  all  through  the  poem.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise?  They  are  both  heroes;  botii  of  the  highest 
race,  the  blood  of  Jove  supreme, 

(**et  mi  genus  ab  Jove  summo"  says  Aeneas  in  express  comparison  of 
himself  with  Alcides) 

the  mother  of  the  one  being  Alcmena,  breathing  from  hair 
and  caerulean  eyelids  such  perfume  as  breathes  from  golden 
Aphrodite, 

Hesiod.  8ctU.  Hercul.  3, 

6uY«T7)p  Xoooao^uHXexfJJuwvo;^ 
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7}  pa  Y^vacxcov  9uXov  exouvuto  OrjXuTEpacDV 
eiSst  Ts  {JLEYsOet  te*  voov  ys  [xtv  ouit^  Epi^e 
Tawv,  OLi  OvTjTai  Ovrjoi;  texov  EuvijOEuaf 
TT)^  xat  aTuo  xp7]0Ev  pXE9apct)V  t*  a;:o  xuavEatuv 
Toiov  arfi*  otov  te  7roXu3(puaoo  AypoSitrj;, 

the  mother  of  the  other ,  golden  Aphrodite  herself.    They  are 
botll    great  travelers,    explorers  and   adventurers;    botll 
founders  of  cities;  botll  institutors  of  ludi: 
Find.  Nem.  W.  32,  ed.  Dissen, 

uTcaTOv  B'EoyEv  ITiaa 
HpoxXEo;  teOjxov 
Diod.  Sicul.  4.  14:  tsXs90(^  ds  (HercuUs)  toutov  tov  oiSXov,  tov  OXu(x- 
Trtfltxov  aytova  auvET:r,<Jato.   Aen.  5.  596, 

^'Hiino  morem,  bos  curtail,  Jttqae  hjiec  cerUmiaa,  primna 

Aacanias,  longam  maris  quam  cingeret  Albam, 

retalit,  ot  pri.<)eo8  docuit  celebrare  Latinos,  i    ,  '   . 

qao  paer  Ipse  modo,  secim  qao  TrolCa  pobM,  / 

Albanl  docaore  saos :  bine  maxima  porro  ^  i, 

adcepit  Roma,  et  patriom  sorvavit  honorem ; 

Trojaqae  nano  pmeri,  Trojanam  dieitnr  agmea. 

bao  tteUbrftto  tenos  sancto  cartamioa  patri/* 

bothy  forefathers  of  a  long  and  mighty  line  of  descendants, 
named  after  them  respectively  Heraclidae  and  Aeneadae ;  botht 
persecuted  by  Juno,  who  has  one  common  ground  of  antipathy 
to  botllf  viz.  descent  from  rivals  of  her  own,  from  the  wrong 
side  of  Jupiter's  bed ;  they  botll  visit  Hades  alive,  and  return 
from  it  no  hair  the  worse ;  they  are  botll  translated  to  heaven, 

parallelism  acknowledged  and  testified-to  even  by  the  scoffer: 
^alter  Aqois,  alfer  flammis  ad  ddera  minoi ** 

bOtll9  adored  as  gods: 

Liv.  1.  7.  "Sacra  dils  aliis  Albano  ritu;  Graeco,  Hercnii,  tit  ab  Evan- 
dro  institata  erant,  faeit  (Bofluiltts).'*  Aen,  8. 268, 

"Ex  illo  qelebratas  bonot,  laetlqae  minorea 
serravere  diem,  primasqae  PotiUus  aaotor, 
et  domas  Hercalel  castos  Pinaria  sacrL 
banc  aram  loco  statoit,  qoae  maTnma  semper 
dicetar  nobis,  et  erit  qaae  maxoma  semper, 
quare  agito,  o  javenes ,  tantarom  in  manere  laadam 
ciugite  fronde  comas,  et  pocala  porgite  dextris, 
commanomqae  vocate  doaro,  et  date  vina  volentos." 

i2.  704, 
"  Indigetem  Aenean  scls  ipsa  et  scire  fateris 
deberi  ca«V>^  tetfsqne  ad  «<dem  tolll/* 
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Juno  in  the  long  run  making- up  her  quarrel  with  botll«  — 
giving  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage  to  Hercules: 

Senec.  Octavia,  210: 

*'Deas  Alcidea  posiidet  Heben 
nee  Jononis  jam  timet  irat" 

and  entering  into  solemn  convenant  with  Jupiter  not  to  per- 
secute either  Aeneas  or  his  Trojans  any  more: 
12.  838: 

^'Hine  genaa  Auionio  roixtnm  qaod  sanguine 'anrget, 
supra  homines,  supra  ire  deos  pietate  videbis ; 
nee  gens  ulla  tnoa  aeque  celebrabit  honores. 
Adiiuit  his  Jnno  et  mentem  laetata  retonit. 
Interea  excedit  caelo  nnberoque  reliqoit/* 

they  botll  visit  Pallanteum  and  are  entertained  by  Evander, 
who  in  good,  set  terms  invites  Aeneas  to  condescend  to  that 
hospitality  which  Hercules  had  not  disdained :  8.  363, 

"Haec,  inqait,  limina  victor 
Alcides  sobiit,  haec  iUum  regia  cepit. 
Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  qaoque  dignntn 
finge  deo,  rebnsque  veni  non  asper  egenis 

(qnoque :  as  well  as  Hercules). 

Dixit  et  angnsti  sabter  fastigia  teeti 
ingentem  Aenean  duxit,  stratisque  locavit 
effultum  foliis  et  peUe  LIbysUdfs  ursae. 
Nox  ruit  et  fu8cis  tellurein  amplectitur  alis." 

where^,  who  is  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  discern,  beyond  ingens 
Aeneas  in  his  bear  s  skin ,  ingens  Hercules  himself  in  his  lion's 
skin ,  stretched  on  his  bed  of  leaves  asleep  in  the  same  com- 
fortable quarters?  nay,  so  full  is  our  author  of  this  famous 
object  of  Juno's  enmity,  that  Hercules  makes  his  appearance 
at  every  turn,  even  where  he  is  least  to  be  expected.  Entellus's 
(5.410) 

**Quid  si  qui?  caestns  ipsins  et  JTercnlis  arma 
vidisset  tristemquc  hoc  ipso  in  littore  pagnam?^ 

is  not  less  a  surprize  to  the  reader,  who  is  thinking  of  any  thing 
but  Hercules,  than  it  is  an  underhand  compliment  to  Aeneas, 
president  of  the  games,  the  battle  spoken -of  being  the  famous 
battle  in  which  Hercules,  the  prototype  of  Aeneas,  had  beaten 
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Eryx  the  patron  god  of  Entellus  who  was  to  be  victor  in  the 
then  impending  fight.  If  the  victory  of  Entellus  was  a  compli- 
ment which  could  not  well  be  avoided  to  the  Sicilian  host,  it 
was,  with  our  author's  usual  inimitable  tact,  softened  both  to 
Aeneas  and  his  companions  by  the  sweet  recollection  of  that 
greater  battle  in  which  even  the  god  and  patron  of  the  present 
victor  had  been  defeated  by  him  whose  equal  and  near  relative 
Aeneas  claimed  to  be : 

*^Quid  Thesea,  magnam 
quid  memorem  Alciden?  et  mi  genus  ab  Jove  snmmo," 

and  against  whom  it  was  a  glory  to  the  Sicilian  to  have  entered 
the  lists,  to  have  so  much  as  stood-up  at  all:  5.  414, 

*'His  magnum  Alciden  contra  stetit." 

Compare  Ovid.  9.  5.    (Achelous,  of  his  own  contest  with  the  same 
Alcides): 

"Nee  tam 
tarpo  fuii  viaei,  qoam  contendiMe  decomm  eat/* 

As  little  do  we  expect  Alcides  at  6.  801 ,  the  subject  being  the 
military  expeditions  of  Augustus,  yet  nothing  could  be  more 
correct,  or  in  more  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole  plan  and 
system  of  the  work,  than  this  compliment  to  Augustus,  at  the 
expense  not  only  of  Hercules,  prototype  of  Aeneas,  but  of 
Aeneas,  prefigurer  of  Augustus,  it  being  the  part  alike  of  pro- 
totype and  prefigurer  to  yield  the  foremost  ground  to  him,  for 
whose  sake  alone  either  is  brought  on  the  tapis.  In  like  manner 
Alcides  is  perhaps  tlie  last  of  all  the  gods  to  whom  we  should 
a-priori  expect  Pallas  to  address  his  prayer  at  the  moment  he 
flings  his  spear  at  Tumus,  yet  Alcides  is  the  very  god  who 
occurs  to  Virgil  as  the  most  proper,  the  reason  assigned  being 
not  that  Alcides  was  himself  always  invictus  and  victor,  but 
that  Alcides  had  been  his  father's  guest,  had  dined  at  the  table 
ofEvander:  10.460, 

r 

^*Per  patris  hospitium  et  mensas  qoas  advena  adisti 
te  precor,  Alcide/* 

this  is  the  reason  assigned  —  the  reason  for  the  reader  ~  but 
there  is  another  reason  in  the  back  ground,  the  poet's  special 
reason ,  which  only  appears  later,  and  not  to  every  reader,  viz. 
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that  Pallas y  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  God  Hercules,  guest  of 
Evander: 

"Audlit  Alcidofl  Javonem,  mftgnmnqae  sob  Imo 
corde  premit  gomltum,  lacrimasqno  eflfundit  inAnoa.,** 

may  be  avenged,  both  on  the  spot: 

'^Proxima  qaaeque  metit  gladio  latamqtie  per  sgmen 
arden*  Hinitem  ag!t  ferro,  te,  Tame,  superlmm 
caede  nova  quaerena/" 

and  ultimately: 

.    •    *<PaUas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 
Inunolat  et  poonam  acelerato  ex  sang aine  smnit'^ 

by  the  second,  not  yet  deified  Hercules,  no-less  guest  of  Evander, 
and  inspired  with  the  very  feeling,  the  guest's  obligation,  with 
which  Pallas  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  god  whose 
place  the  second  Hercules,  also  guest  of  Evander,  came  but  a 
moment  too  late  to  fill : 

.    .    '*Pa]Iafl,  Evander,  in  ipsis 
omnia  sunt  oeultt,  mentae  qnas  advena  piimaa 
tunc  adiit  dextraeqne  datae,"    .    .    . 

where  we  have  not  only  the  sentiment,  [but  almost  the  very  words,  of 
Pallas  adressing  the  god  Hercules : 

"Por  patris  hospltiuro  et  mensat  qoaa  ad  vena  adistl'' 

Still  further,  if  Hercules  has  his  contest  with  the  Stymphalides 
aves  „quae  alumnae  Martis  fuisse  dicuntur,  quae  hoc  periculum 
regionibus  inrogabant,  quod  cum  essent  plurimae  volantes, 
tantum  plumarum  stercorumque  de  se  emittebant  ut  homines 
et  animalia  necarent,  agros  et  semina  omnia  cooperirent"  (Serv. 
ad.  8. 300),  Aeneas  has  his  with  the  Harpies,  than  whom  (3.214) 

**trUtius  baud  .  •  .  mooetrum,  ncc  saevior  ulla 
pestis  et  ira  deura  Stygiis  sese  extnUt  uudis. 
Virginei  volucrum  vnltus,  focdissima  vcntris 
proluvies,  uncaeque  manus  ct  pallida  semper 
era  fame.'* 

if  Hippolyta,  virgin  queen  of  the  Amazons,  is  defeated  in  battle  and 
has  her  girdle  carried  -  off  in  triumph  by  an  invading  Hercules, 
Camilla,  virgin  queen  of  the  Volsci,  is  defeated  and  falls  in 
battle  in  defence  of  her  native  land  against  an  intruding  Aeneas 
and  his  Trojan  crow,  if  Hercules,  during  a  temporary  lying-to 
of  the  Argo  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  takes  bow  and  arrows  in 
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hand  and  goes  ashore  and  into  the  woods  to  kill  game  for  self 
and  brother  Argonauts  (who  by  the  by,  having  obtained  a  fair 
wind,  rather  ungenerously  sail-off  without  him), 

Orphic.  Argon.  640, 

ApTttvOou  xati^atve  PocOuoxorcXoi  te  xoXoivou. 
HpaxXeY]^  S'tj^ceiyct'  av*  uXyjcvxoi^  evoiuXou;, 
Tojov  6)^u)v  7caXa(xa({  iSs  TptYXw^^tva;  oVoxou^ 
o^pa  xc  07)p7]aaiTO,  :copot  S'em  dopTcov  sTacpot; 
7)  oua;,  7]  TCopTiv  xepa7)V,  tj  aypiov  at-ya- 

Aeneas  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa  forthwith  applies  his 
skill  in  archery  in  the  same  praiseworthy  manner,  and  not  only 
is  not  left  behind  by  his  comrades,  but  kills  one  after  another 
no  less  than  seven  huge  head  of  deer,  and,  with  the  help  of  his 
bowbearer  Achates,  carries  them  home  to  the  port  and  his  half- 
starved  comrades : 

**Moo  prioa  abaiatit,  quam  septem  In^ntla  rlctor 
corpora  fundai  hami,  et  namarom  ornn  navibaa  a«qiiet. 
Hinc  portum  petit,  et  socios  partitar  in  omnea/' 

if  Hercules  exhibits  his  brute  strength  by  supporting  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders  for  a  day,  Aeneas  exhibits  the  tenderness  and 
kindliness  of  his  heart  by  taking  on  his  shoulders  and  carrying 
away  by  night  safe  to  the  mountains,  through  the  enemy's  midst 
and  the  flames  of  the  burning  city,  not  only  his  own  and  aged 
father's  household  gods,  but  his  aged  father  himself,  and  deli- 
berately dons  the  lion's  skin  for  the  occasion,  2,  717: 

**Ta  genitor  cape  sacra  manu  patrlocqne  penates. 
MC)  bello  6  tanto  digreMun  et  caede  recentt| 
attrectare  nefas,  donee  me  flamine  vivo 
ablnaro. 

Uaec  faint  laioa  hnmerot  aabjectaqn*  eoUa 
veate  anper,  fulviqne  inaternor  pelle  leonia, 
anecedoqne  onerl.'* 

Ovid.  Met,  13.  624, 

<*aacra  et  aacra  altera  patrem 
fert  homeria,  venerablle  onoa,  Cythereina  beroa." 

if  Hercules  buries  his  friend  Pholus,  the  centaur,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  which,  called  Pholoe  after  him,  perpetuates  his 
name  and  fame  to  all  ages: 

Diod.  Sicttl.  BibUfdh,  Hi$t.  4. 12:   tStov  8i  xt  ouvEpi)  nep t  tov  UpoxXtou; 
91X0V  tov  ova|jioi(opi£vov  ^oXoy.   outo^  "ptp  Eta  ti)v  ouff*^^^*^  OaxTti>v 
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Tou;  TcfiffTojxotoi;  Kmoupooff  xat  ^eXo;  ex  t(vo(  s^aipeov,  utfo  tv);  fiext^{ 
iT:Xrj'pi  7  xat  to  Tpaufia  Byrtayt  aviatov  eTcXsotijosv*  ov  Hp«xXf}{  fiE-yoXo- 
TzpiTzta^  cGa^Ev  u:co  to  opo?  ,  o  otijXt];  £vSo?ou  yt^o^ft  xpsitrov.  ^Xoi] 
Yop  ovo(xai2^Eyov ,  8ia  ttj$  0{i.(i>vu(xta^  jjltjvuei  tov  xa^Evra ,  xai  ou  8t'  etii- 

Aeneas  buries  his  friend  Misenus,  the  trumpeter,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  which,  called  Misenus  after  him,  perpetuates  his 
name  and  fame  to  all  ages,  6.  232: 

"At  pins  Aeneas  ingenU  mole  sopulcram 
imponit}  saaque  arma  vlro ,  remamqae,  tabamque, 
moDte  snb  aSrio,  qui  nunc  MUenus  ah  illo 
dlcitur,  aeternamque  tenet  per  laecula  nomen.** 

nor  to  any  one  who  recollects  the  flight  of  Hector  before 
Achilles,  or  of  Tumus  before  Aeneas  himself,  will  the  flight  of 
the  latter  before  the  giant  Cyclops  take  away  much  from  the 
parellelism  between  Aeneas's  adventure  with  cannibal  Poly- 
phemus and  the  adventure  of  Hercules  with  cannibal  Cacus. 
as  little  to  any  one  acquainted  with  ancient  morals  and  who 
calls  to  mind  how  much  more  honorable  in  heroic  times  was 
exploit  by  fair  and  open  day  than  exploit  shrouded  in  the 
darkness  of  the  thievish  night,  9.  150: 

'Henebrai  et  inertia  ftirta 
Palladii,  ca«sl8  ftimmae  enstodibiu  ards, 
ne  timeant,  neo  •qui  caeoa  oondemur  in  alvo. 
lace  palam  certum  est  igni  eircomdar*  mnros." 

will  the  broad -day  escapade  of  Aeneas  and  Dido  in  the  cave 
not  stand  forth  in  advantageous  contrast  with  the  secumbere 
in  the  cave,  all  night  long,  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Omphale 
wearing  the  lion's  skin  and  Hercules  the  petticoats,  and  still 
less  to  any  one  at  all  versed  in  the  heroic  duelling -code  will 
the  killing  of  Tumus  by  Aeneas  appear  a  less  magnanimous 
and  memorable  deed  than  the  killing  of  Cycnus  by  Hercules 
either  because  Aeneas  was  equipped  in  a  complete  suit  while 
Hercules  had  but  three  odd  pieces,  of  impenetrable  celestial 
armour,  or  because  while  the  Vulcanian  embossings  of  the  shield 
of  Hercules  were  emblematic  and  historic,  and  occupied  in  tfieir 
description  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  verses  or 
fully  one  third  of  Hesiod's  poem,  the  Vulcanian  embossings  of 
Aeneas's  shield  were  of  mere  prophetic  visions  of  the  iiiture 
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glories  of  the  Aeneadae^  wholly  unintelligible  at  the  time  either 
to  Aeneas  or  any  one  else,  and  occupying  no  more  than  one 
hundred  verses,  or  scarce  one  seventieth  part  of  th.e  poem  .of 
Virgil.  Nay  —  crown  and  acme  of  the  parallel,  last  finishing 
Touch  of  the  marble  before  the  model  is  put  out  of  sight  —  when 
Aeneas,  following  the  example  of  Hercules,  visits  Hades,  and 
Charon  reminded,  at  first  glimpse  of  him  and  even  before  he 
has  approached  the  boat,  of  his  prototype  and  the  violence 
committed  by  his  prototype  in  the  domains  of  Dis,  demurs  to 
admit  him  on  board,  the  Sibyl  comes  forward  to  explain  that 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  here  (hie),  i.  e.  from  this 
visitor,  a  man  of  so  great  tenderness  of  heart  ("tan  tae  pietatis'*)  as 
to  brave  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  descent  to  Hades  in 
order  to  see  once  more  and  speak  with  his  deceased  parent  — 
that  very  point  of  difference  between  Aeneas  and  Hercules 
just  now  insisted-on  with  so  much  effect  and  so  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Juno,  whose  persecution  of  the  second  Her- 
cules was  even  less  excusable  than  her  persecution  of  the  first, 
in  as  much  as  it  was  the  persecution  not  of  a  coarse,  rude^  iron- 
hearted,  inflexible  man:  Tzetzes,  Antehom.  21, 

n$p9E  fotf  ouT7)v  (TroJMn)  llpoxXeoc  (Ovo;  aYp(oOu[Jiou. 
but  of  a  man  of  the  tenderest,  gentlest  disposition,  "insignem 
pietate  virum".   Therefor©  the  question,  at  once ,  and  exclam- 
ation: '^Tantaene  animis  caelestibus  irae?!"    She  might  have 
been  angiy  at  Heroulea,  but  how  could  she  be  angry  at  Aeneas !? 


Id* 
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15. 

TANTABNE  ANIMI8  CABLESTIBU8  IRAE 


VAB.  LECr. 

Irae  I  III.  S«rv.  ed.  Lion  ( ^'  tahtaeme  quasi  exclamatio  est  mirantis  .... 

nonnuili  tamtabme  legunt  ut  interrogatio  sit");  Heyoe;  Bninck; 

Wakef.;  Wign.  (1832). 
lEAs?  Ill  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heine.  (1670);  I.  U.  Voss,  Thiel,  Jahn,  Gossrau, 

Wagn.  (1861);  Ladew.;  Ribb.;  Coningt.; 


Very  plainly  a  question ,  but  not  the  less  on  that  account  an 
exclamation.  Very  plainly  an  exclamation,  but  not  the  less  on 
that  account  a  question;  in  other  words,  a  question  which  is 
exclaimed,  not  asked  —  not  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
answered  —  an  exclamatory  question,  as  it  may  be  called,  or 
an  interrogative  exclamation,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Is 
it  possible?!  with  which  we  are  so  apt  to  greet  alarming  news 
even  when  it  arrives  by  letter,  ami  no  one  is  near  to  hear  and 
answer,  and  not  curiosity  or  desire  to  know  whether  the  thing 
be  or  be  not  possible  (for  we  know  but  too  woU  the  possibility) 
has  prompted  the  expression.  Regarded  as  a  question  the  words 
have  never  yet  received  a  satisfactory  answer;  regarded  as  an 
exclamation  are  as  apropos  at  the  present  day  as  they  were  the 
day  they  were  uttered,  and  no  matter  in  which  light  regarded, 
or  whether  in  both  lights  at  once,  are  likely  to  afford  to  the 
poets  and  romance-writers  of  the  next  two  thousand  years  as 
fertile  a  theme,  as  they  have  afforded  to  their  predecessors 
for  the  last  Of  our  author's  own  not  only  inability  to  loose, 
but  want  of  courage  to  cut,  the  Gordian  knot :  of  gods  subject 
to  human  passions,  and  the  best  men  worse  treated  by  heaven 
than  the  worst,  we  need  no  further  evidence  than  the  re-present- 
ation, at  the  distance  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
verses  from  the  end  of  the  poem,  of  the  identical  nodus  here 
presented  in  the  fifteenth  verse  from  the  beginning.  12.  830: 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  Aeneidea  the 
author  has  died,  his  death  having  been,  apparently,  acceleratet  by 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  Katharine  Olivia,  his  fellow  labourer 
and  only  child.  He,  however,  left  to  trustees  the  publication  of 
the  remaining,  and  by  fai*  the  larger,  portion  of  the  work,  the 
manuscript  of  which  was  fortunately  complete;  and  to  one  of  those 
trustees,  John  Fletcher  Davies,  tlie  author  specially  and  confidently 
entrusted  the  superintendence  of  the  literary  part  of  the  work. 

Dalkky  IjOWJk,  Dalkev  (Irfxand), 
Juno,  1877. 
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"Bs  germana  lovis,  Saturnique  altera  proles; 
irarum  tantos  vol  vis  sub  pectore  fluctus?" 

There  is  a  precisely  similar  exclamatory  question,  or  inter- 
rogative exclamation,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Book: 

*^  Quis  novus  hie  nostris  successit  sedibus  hospes  ? ! 
Quern  sese  ore  ferens? !  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis? ! " 

where  Dido  as  little  expects  or  receives  an  answer  from  her 
sister,  as  Virgil  in  our  text  little  expects  or  receives  an  answer 
from  his  auditor  or  reader. 

The  imitations  of  our  text  are  all  in  the  exclamatory 
question,  or  compound  of  question  and  exclamation:  Milton, 
Par,  Lost,  6,   788, 

''  in  heavenly  breasts  could  such  perverseness  dwell?! " 
Pope,  Rape  of  the  lock,  1,  12: 

"and  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage?!" 

Boileau,  Lutrin,  1,  12: 

"tant  de  fiel  entre-t-il  dans  I'ame  des  d6vots'?!" 

Animis  caelestibus;  minds  of  celestials,  with  a  special 
reference  to  Juno;  minds  of  celestials,  of  whom  Juno  is  one; 
exactly  as  7.  432: 

*'  Caelestum  vis  magna  iubet."    .     .    . 

power  of  celestials  J  with  a  special  reference  to  Juno:  poicer 
of  celestials,  of  whom  Juno  is  one.  The  general  animis  <  ae- 
LESTiBus  is  less  invidious  than  a  second  direct  and  explicit 
reference  to  Juno  as  the  angry  one  had  been,  axactly  as  the 
general  "Caelestum  vis  magna  iubet"  is  more  authoritative 
than  a  second  reference  to  Juno  specially  as  the  authoress  of 
the  command.     See  Rem.  7.  432. 

Stabile  Pexxini,  at  Cavaleggieriy  Liromv,  Jan.  12.  1S67. 
Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalkeyy  Ireland,  Dee.  26,  IS  72. 
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16. 

URBS    ANTIQUA    FUIT 


FuiT,  teas  once,  but  is  no  longer.  See  Remark  on  "Fuimus 
Troes,  fuit  Ilium,"  2.  325;  and  compare  "campos  ubi  Troia 
fuit,"  3.  11. 

The  sense  was  perceived  by  Servius,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  observation  (ed.  Lion):  *'Eam  deleverat  Aemilius  Scipio." 


18. 

DIVES    OPUM 


Possessed  of  abundant  means;   in  easy,  affluent  circumstances; 
not  labouring  for  subsistence. 

The  epithet  is  no  less  applicable  to  Carthage  a  parte  post,  or 
looked-back-upon  as  it  is  here  looked-back-upon,  after  its  de- 
struction by  the  Romans,  than  is  the  almost  opposite  epithet 
facilem  victu,  applied,  verse  449,  to  its  inhabitants,  a  parte 
ante,  or  before  the  settlement  of  the  for-ages-struggling,  simple- 
living  colony.  See  Rem.  on  '*  facilem  victu,"  verse  449.  Com- 
pare Oeorg.  2.  468:  "dives  opum  variarum,"  possessing  a  va- 
riety of  resources.  The  exact  opposite  of  dives  opum  is, 
however,  not  facilis  victu,  simple  in  their  living,  but  nudus 
opum— bare  of  the  means  of  living,  ill  supplied  >nth  the  com- 
modities of  life — applied  by  Silius,  14.  211,  to  Archimedes: 

•'  uudus  opum  sed  cui  caelum  terraeque  paterent" 
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20. 

HIC   ILUUS    ARMA 
HIC    CURRUS    FUIT 


One  can  undei  stand  why  Neptune,  god  of  the  sea,  should  keep 
his  chariot  and  horses  at  his  splendid  submarine  villa  near 
Aegae,  Horn.  //.  13.  20;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  guess  why  Juno, 
queen  of  heaven,  wife  of  Jove,  and  goddess  of  the  air,  should 
keep  not  only  her  currus  (chariot  and  horses:  see  Rem.), 
but  her  arma  too,  in  so  out-of-the-way  a  place  as  Carthage:  ''Est 
in  secessu  longo  locus."  Instead,  however,  of  entering  on  an  in- 
quiry which,  curious  and  edifying  though  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
be,  might  cost  much  time  and  trouble,  I  shall  content  myself,  and 
I  hope  my  reader  too,  with  the  observation  (perhaps  less  irrelevant 
than  it  may  seem  at  first  sight),  that  both  sorts  of  equipments, 
ar  m  a  as  well  as  c  u  r  r  u  s ,  were  by  their  inventors — for  reasons  no 
doubt  sufficiently  clear  and  convincing  to  them,  however  obscure 
to  us — consecrated  neither  to  Pallas  nor  Mars,  nor  even  to  Jove, 
but  to  this  same  wife  of  Jove,  queen  of  heaven  and  goddess  of 
the  air: — Hygin.  Fab,  274: 

"Phoroneus,  Inachi  filius,  arma  lononi  primus  fecit,  qui  ob  earn  caussam 
primus  regnandi  potestatem  habuit." 

Cassiodorus,  Var,  7. 18  (Theodoric's  circular  to  his  manufacturers 
of  arms): 

"  Opus  [r**.  arma]  quod  mortem  generat  et  salutem,  inteiitus  peccantium, 
custodia  bonorum,  contra  improbos  necessarium  semper  auxilium.  Hoc 
primum  Phoroneus  lunoni  dicitur  obtulisse,  ut  inventum  suum  numinis,  ut 
putabat,  auspicio  consecraret." 

Tertull.  de  Spectac.  c.  ix.: 

'*Si  vero  Trochilus  Argivus  auctor  est  currus,  primo  lunoni  id  opus  suum 
dedicavit/' 
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21. 


HOC    REGNUM    DBA    (JENTIBUS    ESSE 

.    .    .    .    lAM    TUM    TEXDITQUE    FOVETQUE 


"Tkndit:  contendit,  allaborat,  operam  dat.  FovErguE  pro  vulgari  studet; 
fovet  hoc,  banc  rem,  hoc  consilium,  animo  et  cogitatione/'  Heyne. 

.    .     .    "dass  hier  Oberschaft  throne  den  Volkem 
schon  jetzo  strebt  sie  und  hegt  sie,"  Voss. 

.  .  .  .  "  neque  fovere  sic  dictum,  ut  aliquid  secum  reputare,  volveiie 
cum  animo  significet,  sine  exemplo  est  Nonne  vero  ad  cupiditatis  et 
studii  notionem  recto  additur  acris  atque  intentao  cogitationis,  ut  luno  non 
solum  illud  cupivisse,  sed  etiam  perpetuo  in  corde  volutasse  dicatur,'*  Dietsch 
{Thcolog.y  p.  18), 

quoting  as  an  example  of  such  use  of  the  word  fovere  (viz.  as 
equivalent  to  reputare,  volvere  cum  animo)  Plant.  Bacch. 
1076: 

^^quam  magis  in  pectore  meo  foveo,  quas  mens  filius  turb^^  turbet, 
(]uam  8C  ad  vitam,  et  quos  ad  mores  praecipitem  inscitus  capessat, 
roagis  cui'ae  est,  magisque  adformido,  ne  is  pereat  neu  corrumpatur." 

That  all  three  commentators  are  wrong,  and  that  the  structure 

is:    TEXDITQUE    FOVETQUE    HOC    REGXUM    ESSE   REGXUM   GENTIBUS,    1.    C. 

hoe  regnum,  tit  fiat  regtittm  gentibus,  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  Ovid,  Fast,  5.  45: 

"poeniteat  quod  non  fo\i  [al.  foveo]  Carthaginis  arces; 
cum  mea  sint  illo  currus  et  arma  loco."; 

and  still  more  clearly   by  Prudentius,  contra  Stjmm,  2.  498: 

'*et  (]uam  subiectis  dominam  dea  gentibus  esse, 
si  qua  fata  sinant,  iam  tum  tenditque  fovetque, 
iussit  Romuleis  addictam  vivere  frenis.", 

(the  latter  presenting  us  (Oh,  most  rare  and  extraordinary!) 
with  the  very  evolution,  the  very  parsing  of  the  Virgilian 
sentence  -compare  verse  285: 

.    .    .     ^^mecumque  fovebit 
Komauos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam."); 
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also  by  Nonius's  quotation  of  this  very  passage  as  proof  that 
fovere  is  equivalent  to  nutrire,  provehere,  as  well  as  by 
Tacit  Hist.  1.  13: 

^^Hi  discordes,  et  rebus  minoribus  sibi  quisque  tendentes,  circa  consilium 
elegondi  successoris  in  duas  factiones  scindebantur.  Vinius  pro  M.  Othone ; 
Laco  atque  Icelus  consensu  non  tarn  unum  aliquem  fovebant,  quam  alium.", 

where  we  have  the  same  tend  ere  and  the  same  fovere  used 
independently  of  each  other,  and  according  to  their  respective 
powers,  not  as  in  our  text,  harnessed  together  under  the  same 
yoke. 

FovET,  nurses,  cares,  takes  care  of,  cherishes;  Gr.  KOfiiUi. 
Od.  24.  251: 

^^ ov  ufp  ((f(tyiri^'  yf  «r«c  tnx*  ov  at  y.ouiLti'\ 

Val.  Place.  2.  89: 

.    .    .     "ruet  ille  [Vulcanus]  polo  noctemque  diemque 
turbinis  in  morem,  Lemni  cum  litore  tandem 
insonuit;  vox  inde  repens  ut  perculit  urbem, 
acclinem  scopulo  inveniunt,  miserentque  foventque 
altemos  aegro  cunctantem  poplite  gressus." 

Texditque  fovetque. — The  junction  of  one  verb  in  a  transitive 
and  another  in  an  intransitive  sense,  with  a  common  object, 
is  illogical;  and  however  frequent  in  writers  of  the  first  class, 
is  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  allowable  liberty,  but  as  a  defect 
of  style,  its  effect  being  always,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  give  the 
reader  a  jolt — to  throw  him  out  of  the  saddle.  Had  his 
measure  permitted  him,  our  author  would  no  doubt  have  said 
with  Livy,  "alitque  fovetquef'  Liv.  42,  11:  "Itaque  Persea, 
hereditarium  a  patre  relictum  bellum,  et  simul  cum  imperio 
traditum,  iamiam  primum  [Qy.?  iam  primumj  alere  ac  fovere 
omnibus  consiliis." 

Silius's  ^^optavit,^'  1.  26: 

"hie  luno,  ante  Argos  (sic  credidit  alta  vetustas), 
ante  Agamemnoneam  gratissima  tecta  Mycenen, 
opta\it  profugis  aetemam  condere  gentem.", 

had  been  too  passive,  weak  and  languid. 
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22. 


IAM    TUM 


'^Idqiie  conatur  [Iiiiio]  ex  quo  constituta  primum  Carthago  est; 
nam  hoe  est  iam  tum." — La  Cerda.  No;  but  already,  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  at  tlie  time  our  story  begins,  at  that 
ancient  time  indicated  by  the  word  primus,  verse  5,  that 
ancient  time  when  Aeneas  '^taliam  fato  profugus  Lavinaque 
venit  litora,''  even  then,  so  long  ago,  Juno  had  already  taken 
Carthage  under  her  protection. 

Had  Juno,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  expedition  to  Italy, 
not  yet  taken  Carthage  under  her  protection,  that  expedition 
would  have  given  her  no  more  uneasiness  than  might  have 
arisen  from  its  being  the  expedition  of  a  people  against  whom 
she  had  an  old  grudge,  and  whom  she  might  therefore  be  sorry 
to  see  on  their  way  to  found  a  great  empire,  fated,  as  she  had 
heard,  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  world:  but  having  already, 
even  then,  iam  tum,  taken  Carthage  under  her*  protection,  with 
the  view  of  making  it  queen  of  the  nations,  the  expedition  of 
the  Trojans,  a  people  destined,  as  it  was  reported,  to  occupy  the 
very  position  she  had  designed  for  her  prot6g6e,  filled  her  with 
alarm,  and  she  set  herself  to  oppose  it  by  every  means  in  her 
pow€»r.     Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  16,  77  (Paris  to  Helen): 

"sed  tanien  ex  illis  iam  tum  magis  una  placebat,"  » 

already,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  at  the  time  at  which  my 
storv  commences. 
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23-26. 

PROGENTEM   SED    EMM    TROIANO    A    SAXGUIXE   DUCI 
AUDIERAT   TYRIAS    OLIM    QUAE    VERTm^ET    ARCKS 
HINC   POPULUM   LATE   REGE3I   BELLOQUE   SLTERBUM 
VENTURUM    EXCIDIO    LIBYAE   SIC   VOLVERE   PARCAS 


VAR.  LECT. 

VERTEnET  I  Rom.;  Med.;  Ver.  Ill  Donatus,  Venice  (1470);  Aldus 
(1514);  Pieiius  (who  observes,  however:  ^'Antiqui  aliquot  codices 
EVERTERET  leguDt,  quod  DODDulli  aiiint  maiorem  prae  se  feiTe  cona- 
tuin."):  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunck; 
Wakef.;  Jahn;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Sitpfle;  Forb.;  Ladew.; 
Haupt;  Gossrau;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 
0  Fr.,  Pal,  St.  Gall 

EVERTERET. — This  reading,  quoted  by  Pierius  (see  above)  without  specifica- 
tion of  MS.,  has  certainly  arisen  from  the  misjunction  of  the  e  of 
QUAE  with  vertebet. 


25  (a). 

H  1  N   C 


]Slot  '^ex  hac  progenie,"   with  Heyne,  Wiinderlich,  and  Tliiel 
but;  ex  hoc  Ttoiano  sanguine.     Compare  verse  238: 

"certe  hinc  Romanos  dim,  volvontibus  annis, 
hinc  fore  ductores,  revocato  a  sanguine  Tcucri," 

in  which  passage,  not  only  exactly  similar  in  structure  to  our 
text,  but  actually  containing  the  very  promise  of  which  Juno 
had  heard  (audierat),  hinc  is  explained  by  revocato  a  san- 
guine Teucri,  the  counterpart  of  the  tkoiano  a  sanguine  of 
our  text. 
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25  (b). 

POPULUM    LATE   REOEM 


Petr.  Apollon.  de  Kxeid.  HierosoL  lib.  1  in  initio: 
.    .    .     "late  princeps  terrarum  Bomula  tellus." 
Having  declared  in  the  words 

PROOENIEM   SED   KNIM   TROIANO   A   8ANUUINE   UUCI 
AUDIERAT   TYRU8   OLIM   QUAE  VERTERET   ARCES, 

that  Juno  had  heard  that  an  offspring  (progenies)  of  the  Trojan 
blood  was  to  overturn  Carthage,  our  author  proceeds  to  explain 
in  the  words 

HINC   POPULUM  LATE   REQEM  BELLOQUE   SUPERBUM 
VENTURUM   EXaDIO   UBYAE, 

who  this  progenies  was  to  be,  viz.,  that  it  was  to  be  populum 
LATE  REGEM  BELLOQUE  SUPERBUM.  This  is  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  sentence  hinx — libyae,  which  is  therefore  no 
mere  tautology,  as  it  has  but  too  often  been  taken  by 
commentators  to  be  ("Hi  duo  [vv.  25  et  26]  si  eximantur, 
nihilominus  sensus  integer  erit,  sed  Yirgilius  amat  aliud 
agens  exire  in  laudes  populi  Romani,"  Servius).  It  had 
been  by  no  means  sufficient  to  say  that  an  offspring  of 
the  Trojan  bh)od  was  to  overturn  Carthage.  Such  enuncia- 
tion had  been  too  meagre,  had  altogether  failed  in  placing 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the  nature  of  the  progenies.  The 
progenies  might  have  been,  or  might  not  have  been,  a  single 
man,  a  conquering  general;  might  have  been,  or  might  not 
have  been,  a  horde  of  barbarians.  It  was  necessary  to  place 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  that  it  was  neither,  that  it  was  the 
Roman  nation:  therefore  the  populum  late  regem  belloque 
SUPERBUM — words  than  which  none  could  be  more  complimen- 
tar>'  to  the  prince  and  people  for  whom,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  poet  was  writing.     But   the  words  so  necessary  to  explain 
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what  was  meant  by  progenies  could  not,  without  too  long  and 
complicated  a  structure  and  sentence,  be  added  directly  to 
pRooENiEM  itself.  A  second  sentence,  therefore,  became  neces- 
sary. It  would,  however,  have  been  tame  and  prosaic  to  have 
added  this  explanatory  sentence  in  the  form  of  explanation ;  to 
have  said:  ^^and  she  had  heard  that  this  progenies  was  to  be  a 
wide-ruling  and  martial  people."  Instead,  therefore,  of  such 
direct  explanation,  our  author  repeats  his  previous  enunciation 
in  a  varied  form.  Having  already  informed  us  that  a  progenies 
of  Trojan  blood  was  to  overturn  Carthage,  he  proceeds  to  inform 
us  that  a  wide-ruling  and  martial  people  was  to  overturn  Car- 
thage; and  so,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  fully  explains  and  sets 
before  his  reader  what  he  means  by  progeniem.  But  this 
second  enunciation  must  be  clear  and  distinct;  there  must  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  populum  late  regem 
BELLOQUE  8UPERBUM  is  the  Very  progenies  just  spoken  of;  it 
must  be  so  connected,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Trojans,  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  Carthage,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  possi* 
bility  of  doubt  It  will  not  do  to  repeat  the  identical  words 
and  to  say:  ^populiun  a  Troiano  sanguine  late  regem  belloque 
superbum  versurum  Tyrias  arces;"  such  repetition  were  so 
much  of  a  repetition  as  to  weary  and  satiate;  another  word 
suggesting  troiako  a  sanotjine  must  be  found  in  place  of 
TROIANO  A  sanguine;  auothcr  word  suggesting  verteret,  in 
place  of  verteret;  and  another  suggesting  ttrias  arcbs,  in 
place  of  tyrias  arces.  Hinc  answers  in  the  first  case,  ventu- 
RUM  Excmio  in  the  second,  and  ubyae  in  the  third:  and  thus 
we  have  at  last — 

HINC  POPULUM  LATE  RSOEM   BXLLOQUl   SUPEBBUM 
VKNTURUM  EXCIDIO  LIBYAE, 

a  variation— if  I  may  apply  to  poetry  an  expression  almost  con- 
secrate to  music  -  of  the  theme 

prooenum  sed  enim  tboiano  a  sanguine  Dua 

AUOIBBAT  TTBIAS   OUM   QUAE  YEBTXRET  ARCES. 

For  this  reason,  and  no  other,  viz.,  to  fill  up  and  complete 
the   sense,    is   hinc — libyae   added    to   progeniem — arces,    and 
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I  have  little  doubt  Virgil's  admirers  will  not  deny  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  assigning  to  the  words  an  origin  so  much  more 
worthy  than  that  assigned  to  them  by  Servius.  Not  that 
Virgil  did  not  on  all  fitting  occasions  compliment  the  great 
nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins — 
that  he  did  so  I  have  admitted,  and  even  shown  sufficiently 
elsewhere;  not  that  he  does  not  do  so  on  the  present  occasion — I 
admit  that  on  the  present  occasion,  too,  he  does  so;  but  I  insist 
against  Servius  that  he  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  so, 
does  not  write  the  lines  for  the  purpose,  but — an  explanation, 
a  development,  of  the  thought  dimly  and  insufficiently  expressed 
by  PROOKNiKM  being  absolutely  necessary — makes,  with  his 
usual  tact,  such  necessary  explanation  (given  in  the  simplest, 
easiest,  most  natural,  and  unafTected  manner)  the  medium  of 
the  highest  compliment  could  possibly  be  paid  to  the  glorious 
past  of  his  country. 

Of  this  method  of  writing,  viz.,  by  theme  and  variation,  as 
I  have  just  called  it,  having  treated  at  length  on  the  occasion 
of  a  much  more  striking  example  of  it  (viz.,  at  verse  550),  I  shall 
only  observe  at  present,  that  it  conciliates  for  the  style  the  advan- 
tages of  perspicuity,  vigour,  richness,  variety,  and  impressiveness: 
of  perspicuity,  because  a  number  of  short  sentences,  each  of  the 
simplest  possible  structure,  is  always  easier  to  follow  and  under- 
stand than  one  long  and  complex  sentence,  consisting  of  numer- 
ous members  connected  together  by  particles  and  relatives;  of 
vigour,  because  each  separate  short  sentence,  having  its  own 
separate  verb,  with  separate  subject  or  object,  or  both,  has  its 
own  special  determinate  action ;  of  richness,  because  both  sub- 
ject and  object  of  each  short  sentence  has,  or  may  have,  its  own 
proper  predicate  or  predicates— a  thing  which  is  impossible  in 
the  long  sentence,  where  relative  pronouns  supply  the  place  of 
subjects  and  objects  to  all  the  clauses  after  the  first,  and  which, 
if  it  were  possible,  would  render  the  long  sentence  wearisome 
on  account  of  its  very  *^moles,*'  its  cumbersome  fulness  and  rich- 
ness; of  variet\\  because  an  independent  sentence,  in  which 
there  is  an  independent  co-ordinate  verb,  an  independent  sub- 
ject and  an  independent  object  affords  a  better  opportunity  for 
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novelty — as  well  in  the  verb  as  in  subject  and  object— than  a 
long  sentence,  in  which  verbs,  subjects,  and  objects  are  all 
hampered  by  their  mutual  connexions  and  relations;  and  of 
impressiveness,  because  not  only  does  a  single  short  sentence  im- 
press in  a  more  lively  manner  than  a  long  one,  but  because  this 
already  and  in  itself  more  lively  impression  of  the  short  sentence 
is  repeated  and  redoubled  by  the  succeeding  short  sentences,  all 
having  the  same  ultimate  import. 

Had  this  fundamental  principle  of  all  good  composition, 
whether  prose  or  verse,  been  better  understood  by  commen- 
tators, we  should  neither  have  had  La  Cerda  accusing  the  pas- 
sage before  us  of  tautology,  and  Heyne  in  vain  attempting  to 
defend  it  from  that  charge,  nor  Heyne,  Wunderlich,  and  Thiol 
so  far  confounding  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage  as  to 
represent  the  populum  spoken  of  in  the  second  sentence  to  be  the 
progeny  of  the  progeny  spoken  of  in  the  first 

Had  this  fundamental  principle  of  all  good  composition  been 
more  strictly  adhered  to  by  our  author  himself,  whe  should  have 
had  fewer  anacolutha  in  his  writings;  fewer  confessions  of  his 
inability  to  extricate  himself  from  his  own  web,  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  the  complicated  sentence  on  which  he  had  unhappily 
ventured;  fewer  "Ille  ego  ....  at  nunc;"  fewer  *'Id  metuens 
....  His  accensa  super;''  fewer  "cum  lupiter  aethere  summo 
....  sic  vertice  caeli  Constitil;"  fewer  "Hie  vero  ingentem  pug- 
nam  ....  Sic  Martem  indomitum  ....  Cemimus;"  fewer  "Tum 
senior  Nautes  ....  Isque;''  fewer  "Has .  .  «  .  Ispe  ....  reserat 
stridentia  limina  consul."    See  Rem.  1.  26  (a). 
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26. 

KXCIDIO    UBYAK 


"Nicht  bloss  ad  Cartha^nem  delendam,  sondern  Excmio  libyae," 
Thiel.  This  is  not  the  meaning;  nor  is  there  any  such  wide 
distinction  intended  between  Libya  and  Carthage.  Venturum 
Kxcroio  LiBYAE  is  the  mere  variation  of  the  theme  tyrias  olim 
QUAE  VERTERET  ARCEs,  in  the  samo  way  as  populum  late  reoem 
BELLOQUE  suPERBXJM  is  the  Variation  of  the  theme  progenium  troiano 
A  SANGUINE.  See  Rem.  vv.  23—26.  Nor  let  the  reader  take 
offence  at  the  big  word  libyae;  there  is  no  poetry  without 
exaggeration,  and  ubyae  does  not  exaggerate  tyrias  arces  more 
than,  in  the  very  similar  passage  and  similar  theme  and  varia- 
tion, 3.  1,  "res  Asiae'*  exaggerates  "Priami  gentem,''  "super- 
bum  Ilium"  and  "Neptunia  Troia:"  nor  more  than  (11.  268) 
"devictam  Asiam"  exaggerates  "Mycenaeus  ductor." 

Against  VirgiPs  fates  and  Virgil's  prophecies  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  for,  being  always  made  after  the  event,  they  ai-e,  of 
course,  always  tnie,  and  even  the  shade  of  Anchises,  in  the  sixth 
book,  is  wisely  mute  about  all  that  is  to  happen  after  Augustus; 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris'  application  of 
these  very  words,  h&te  so  happily  prophetic,  a  posteriori,  of  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  by  Scipio  Africanus,  to  the  yet-to-come — 
say  rather,  as  events  proved,  never-to-come— destruction  of  the 
empire  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  by  Majorianus?  It  is  Africa 
herself  who  speaks  {Carm.  5,  100): 

.     .    .    "Quid  quod  tibi  princeps 
est  nunc  eximius^  quern  praesoia  saecula  clamant 
venturum  excidio  Libyae,  qui  tertius  ox  me 
accipiet  nomen?    Debent  hoc  fata  labori, 
M^oriane,  tuo." 
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26. 

SIC   VOLVERE   PARCAS 


^'Sic  8U0  tempore  at  fatorum  ordine,  per  Parcas  constituto, 
eventurum  esse,"  says  Wagner  (1861),  as  if  he  bad  been  explain- 
ing, not  VOLVERE  PARCAS  but  statuoro  Parcas;  in  other  words, 
as  if  the  figure  in  question  had  been,  not  that  of  rolling  or  turn- 
ing over  or  turning  round,  but  the  point-blank  opposite,  that  of 
fixing  firm  and  immovable,  of  establishing.  Volvere  being,  as 
the  merest  tyro  knows,  not  to  fix  or  determine,  but  the  very 
opposite,  to  roll  or  turn  round,  the  only  question  either  for 
commentator  or  reader  in  this  place  is:  ''What  are  the  Parcae 
said  to  roll  or  turn  round?"  and  the  merest  tjTo  has  his  answer 
ready:  either  literally  their  thread,  their  spindle,  or  figuratively 
human  affairs,  res,  represented  by  their  spindle,  no  matter 
which;  nor  is  it  possible  to  determine  which,  or  whether  both  at 
once— the  spindle,  and  the  human  affairs  represented  by  it— were 
not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet.  The  volvere  of  our  text 
is  therefore  our  authors  pregnant  equivalent  for  volvere  fila, 
volvere  fusum,  volvere  opus  (Sen.  Here,  fur,  181: 

^'durae  peragunt  pensa  sorores, 
nee  sua  retro  fila  revolvunt." 

Stat  Silv,  1,  4.  1.: 

"estis,  io  Superi,  nee  inexorabile  Clotho 
volvit  opus.*') 

or  for  volvere  res  humanas,  volvere  fata  hominum 
(Senec.  Ep,  91:  "Nihil  privatim,  nihil  publico  stabile  est;  tam 
hominum,  quam  urbium,  fata  volvuntur.''  Claud,  de  Rapt, 
Proserp.  3.  410  (Ceres  complaining): 

.     .    .     .     ^^sic  numina  fatis 
volvimur,  et  nullo  Laehesis  discrimine  saevit?", 

where  the  deities  themselves  are  said  to  be  rolled  by  the  fates, 
viz.,  in  the  same  way  as  human  afTairs  are  rolled  by  them,  that 

HIWRY,    ARNKIDEA,   VOL.   1.  \\ 
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is  to  say,  figuratively,  and  as  if  they  were  so  many  spindles. 
Compare  Sil.  1.  114: 

'^Romanos  terra  atquo  undis,  ubi  competet  aetas, 
ferro  ignique  sequar,  Rhoetaeaque  fata  revolvam.") 

Volvere  being  thus  equivalent  to  volvere  fusum,  and  vol- 
vere  fusum  being  to  spin  (nere),  volvere  in  our  text  is 
equivalent  to  spin  (nere),  and  sic  volvere  parcas  neither  more 
nor  less  than:  "so  the  Parcae  spin;"  as  if  Virgil  had  said  sic 
nere  Parcas;  and  so  we  arrive  at  the  Homeric  original  of 
which  our  author's  expression  is  a  copy  scarcely  even  so  much 
as  modified— Orf.  16.  64: 

.     .     .     .     w^  yito  01  tnfxXoiafp  raye  Suiuiov, 

where  tog  is  the  sic,  eTter/Uoaev  %ayt  the  volvere  (nere),  and 
daifuov  the  parcas  of  our  text,  and  where— to  determine,  as  it 
were,  and  plac«  beyond  all  doubt  tlie  plagiarism— the  swineherd 
is  gratifying  Telemachus'  curiosity  concerning  Ulysses,  verse  57: 

(CTTU,    nod^tV    TOl    $ftVOg    0(f'    IXfTO;    TllOi    (Tf    (    VaVTttl 

riyayov  tig  Id-axi]v;  tiv(%'  f^fxfvui  (vj^fToawTta;, 

exactly  as  in  our  text,  the  Muse  is  gratifying  our  author's  curi- 
osity^ concerning  Aeneas: 

"Musa,  mihi  caussas  memora,  quo  numino  laeso, 
quidve  dolens,  regina  deum  tot  volvore  casus 
insignem  pietate  virum,  tot  adiro  labores 
impulerit" 

Nor  is  eniTilio&eiv  (nere,  /.  c,  volvere  fusum,  fila;  torquere 
fusum,  fila)  Homeric  only;  it  is  also  Aeschylean  (Aesch. 
Kurnefi.  334  (Chorus  of  Furies  speaking): 

rovro  yufi  Xtt/o*;  Swvthm 
Moi{}    entxl(oatv  ffint&tjg  t/fiv, 

[lianc  oiiim  sortem  praepotens  Parca,  ut  firmiter  haborem,  mihi  destinavit]) 
and  Orphic  (Argon,   714): 

oiTw  y(CQ  Atoii}(u  oi  intxXtfHStiVTo  ^ttomu. 

See  Rem.  on  "volvere  casus,"  verse  13. 
Volvere  is  in   the  present  time,  because  what  Juno  had 
heard   was  not  that  the  Parcae  would  bring  about  the  event 
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which  she  so  dreaded  ("suo  tempore  et  fatorum  ordine,  per 
Parcas  constituto,  eventurum  esse,"  Wagner,  1861),  but  that 
the  Parcae  were  then  and  there,  viz.,  at  the  very  time 
she  heard  the  report,  actually  bringing  it  about  Therefore 
voLVERE,  and  therefore  also  duci:  was  being  drawn  from  Trojan 
blood.  Clatidian,  on  the  contrary,  using  the  same  expression, 
puts  it  into  the  past  time,  because  he  wishes  to  convey  to  the 
reader,  not  that  the  Fates  were,  at  the  time  he  speaks  of,  bringing 
about  a  future  event,  or  spinning  so  that  a  certain  future  event 
would  be  the  result,  but  that  the  Fates,  at  the  time  he  speaks 
of,  actually  did  bring  about  the  event  in  question,  did  spin  the 
event:  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Proserp.  2,  4: 

^4amqa6  audax  animi,  fidaeque  oblita  parentis 
fraude  Dionaca  riguos  Proserpina  saltua 
(sic  Parcae  volvore)  petit" 


27  (a). 

ID   MKTUKNS 


"Est  haec  oratio  avayx)Xov&ogy  indicans  animum  commotiorem," 
Wagner  (1861).  Whose  "animus"  is  "commotior"?  Not 
Juno's,  for  it  is  not  Juno  but  Virgil  who  is  speaking;  not 
Virgil's,  for  Virgil,  as  yet  only  explaining  causes  ("Musa  mihi 
caussas  memora"),  is  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  as  imperturbable 
as  a  lawyer  opening  his  case.  No,  no;  there  is  here  no 
"animus  commotior"  at  all:  and  if  there  had  been  any,  it 
had  been  indicated  not  by  one  long,  awkward,  drawling,  per- 
plexed, encumbered  sentence,  but  by  a  number  of  sentences 
short  and  pitliy,  vivid  and  flashing,  like 

.    .    .    "Ite- 
ferte  citi  flammas— date  tela— impellite  remos— 
quid  loqiior — aut  ubi  sum— quae  mentem  insania  mutaf— 

14* 
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infelix  Dido  nunc  te  facta  impia  tangunt — 
tnm  dccuit  cum  sceptra  dabas— En  dextra  fidesquo 
quern  secum  patrios  aiunt  portare  Penates — 
quern  subiisse  hameris  confectum  aetate  parentem — 
non  potui  abroptum  divellere  corpus  et  undis 
spargere— non  socios,  non  ipsum  absumere  ferro 
Ascanium  patriisque  epulandum  ponere  mensis— 
verum  anceps  pugnae  fuerat  fortuna — Fuisset — 
quern  metui  moiitui'a — Faces  in  castm  tulissem — 
implessemque  foros  flammis— natumquo  pafremque 
cam  genere  cxtinxem— meniet  super  ipsa  dedisseni." 

The  ava'AoXov^ov  in  our  text,  as  usually  elsewhere,  indicates 
nothing  but  the  embarrassment  of  the  writer,  entangled  in  his 
own  maze,  in  a  sentence  which  he  either  is  unable,  or  has  not 
the  leisure,  or  does  not  take  the  pains  to  bring  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  See  Rem.  on  "Progeniem,''  1.  28-26,  and  Rem. 
on  "Telum— Huic,"  11.  552-554. 


27  (i). 

VKT>n?ISQLK   MKMOU   SATl'TtXrv    BKLU 


Vcteris, — not  ancient,  or  long  bygone,  for  the  war  is  still 
recent,  only  just  over,  but  long  exercised,  of  long  duration, 
inveterate,  or,  still  more  nearly,  veteran.     Compare  6.  449: 

"rursus  et  in  veterem  falo  revoluta  figuram." 

Tacit  Ann,  L  20:  "Vetus  oporis  ac  laboris."  Ibid,  6,  44: 
"Vctus  rcgnandi.''  Aen,  4,  23:  "Veteris  flammae."  Georg, 
/.   H78:  "Voterem  querelam.'' 
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28. 

PRIMA    QUOD   AD   TROIAM   PRO   CARIS    GESSERAT   ARGIS 


Prima. — "Atqiii  Hercules  prior  contra  Troianos  pugnavit;  iinde 
modo  prlma  princeps  accipienda  est/'  Servius.  The  usual 
error,  not  of  Servius  only,  but  of  all  commentators,  and,  if  I 
may  so  say  without  offence,  of  all  readers,  viz.,  that  of  taking 
strictly  and  prosaically  that  which  is  meant  loosely  and  figura- 
tively. Prima  is  here  neither  first  of  ally  in  order  of  time,  nor 
first  in  order  of  rank,  princeps,  "tanquam  dux  faxque  belli*' 
(Wagner,  1861);  but,  as  primus,  verse  5,  in  former  time,  or  as 
we  begin  our  stories  for  children,  once  on  a  time,  prius,  olim  : 

VETERIS    BELLI    PRIMA    QUOD    AD    TROUM     GESSERAT,     OXactly    aS    WO 

would  say:  "the  weary  war  which  she  had  formerly  waged  at 
Troy."  We  have  in  English  a  somewhat,  though  not  exactly, 
similar  loose  use  of  first,  viz.,  where  we  use  it  with  reference  to 
the  former  of  two,  in  which  case  the  Romans  always  said  prior. 
Ad  TROIAM ;  exactly  our  at  Troy:  "Ad  et  apud  confus6 
ponuntur,"  says  Arusianus  {Exemp,  Eloc,\  quoting  this  passage. 


29. 


NECDUM   ETIAM   CAUSSAE    IRARUM   SAE\'IQUE   DOLORES 
EXCroERANT    ANIMO 


Caussae  IRARUM  SAEviQUE  DOLORES,  uot  two  distiuct  thiugs,  the 
causes  of  her  angef%  and  the  agonizing  pains,  but  the  agonixing 
pains  which  were  the  causes  of  her  anger;  see  Rem.  verse  31. 
Irarum,  the  anger  to  which  she  had  given  vent  on  occasion 
of  the  Trojan  war.  There  is  some  confusion  between  these  irae 
and  the  iram  of  verse  8,  these  irae  continuing  and  forming 
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a  part,  not  the  whole,  of  the  latter— a  confusion  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  relative  position  of  the  two  words,  the  irae 
which  were  first  in  order  of  time  being  placed  last  in  order  of 
narration. 

Catjss.ve,  the  causes  of  the  ire  which  she  vented  on  the 
Trojans  at  Troy.  These  caussae,  persisting  in  Juno's  mind  so 
as  to  form  part  of  the  causes  of  her  present  anger  against 
Aeneas,  are  of  course  comprehended  among  the  caussas  of 
verse  12.  Hence  still  further  confusion  in  the  same  term 
caussae  being  used  in  a  general  sense,  verse  12,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular sense,  in  our  text;  in  other  words,  the  cavssae  of  our 
text  being  only  a  part  of  the  caussas  of  verse  12.  See  Rem. 
on  "caussas,"  verse  12. 

Necdum  eiiam  caussae  irarum  saevk^ue  dolores  exciderant 
AXiMO.  The  pangs  which  had  caused  her  original  anger  (irarum 
in  our  text)  had  not  subsided,  but  had  become  part  of  the 
causes  of  her  present  anger  (iram,  verse  8).  The  entire 
meaning  is  that  the  anger  which  moved  Juno  to  persecute 
Aeneas  was  not  a  new  but  an  old  affair  ("memorem  iram/' 
verse  8),  was  the  continuance  of  the  anger  ("irarum,"  verse  29) 
which  had  caused  her  to  take  part  against  tlie  Trojans  in  the 
war  of  Troy,  to  which  was  now  added  the  further  ground  that 
a  report  had  reached  her— "audierat,"  &c. 

Dolores  is  an  accidentid,  not  express  and  intentional, 
repetition  of  do  lens  (verse  18);  just  as  caussae,  irarum,  and 
8AEV1  are  accidental,  not  express  and  intentional,  repetitions  of 
caussas  (verse  12),  irae  (verse  15),  and  saevae  (verse  8). 
Compare  Aen.  5.  530,  and  sequel,  where  the  occurrence  of 
maximus,  magnus,  and  magno,  within  the  space  of  eight 
lines:  and  Acu,  6.  413,  where  the  occurrence  of  in  gen  tern 
ingens,  ingens,  ingens,  within  the  space  of  fourteen  lines: 
and  1.  269,  where  the  occurrence  of  regnantem,  regno, 
regnum,  regnabitur,  regina,  within  the  space  of  nine  lines; 
and  11.  35,  where  the  occurrence  of  moestum,  moesto,  and 
moesti,  within  the  space  of  seventeen  lines;  and  12.  883, 
where  the  occurrence  of  ima  in  one  line,  and  imos  in  the 
next   affords   but   too   cimvincing   evidence   how    little  careful 
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Virgil  was  to  avoid  the  accidental  recurrence  of  the  same  word 
and  thought  See  Var.  Lect.  ("Invisam"),  4.  541;  also  Eem. 
on  "Ingentemque  Gyas  ingente  mole  Chimaeram/'  5.  118. 

Such  accidental  recurrence,  within  a  short  interval,  whether 
of  the  identical  word  and  thought,  or  of  the  word  and  thought 
slightly  modified,  is  a  defect  of  style  carefully  to  be  avoided  by 
a  good  writer.  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  reader  is  pleased 
and  delighted  with  the  new  and  various,  he  is  displeased  and 
offended  by  whatever  savours  of  the  "ciambe  repetita."  Well  for 
the  writer,  if  his  negligent  repetition  passes  by  unobserved  by 
the  equally  negligent,  perhaps  yawning,  reader.  It  is  the  most 
he  can  hope  for;  for,  pleasure  being  the  child  of  new  impression 
only,  to  give  pleasure  is  reserved  for  him  who  makes  new 
impressions.  Scarcely  even  for  so  much  can  the  writer  hope, 
who  accidentally  and  negligently  repeats.  He  has  not  only  for- 
gotten that  he  has  just  used  the  word  or  expression,  but  a 
fortiori  forgotten  in  what  sense  he  has  used  it  It  is  therefore 
mere  accident  whether  he  uses  it  now  in  the  same  sense,  and  is 
only  dull  and  monotonous,  or  in  so  different  sense  as  to  awake 
and  startle  the  nodding  reader,  who  feels  as  if  he  had  knocked 
his  head  against  a  lintel.  Such  blemishes  of  style,  to  call  them 
by  no  harsher  term,  confronting  us  here  in  the  veiy  first  page, 
where,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  the  writer  to  be  on  the  qtd 
vive,  we  need  not  be  astonished  if  a  little  further  on  (3.  360), 
passing  from  the  n ox  of  one  verse  to  the  noctis  of  the  next,  wo 
find  that  the  two  nights  spoken  of,  though  seeming  to  be  iden- 
tified by  the  addition  of  ill  ins  to  the  second,  are  not  only 
not  the  same  night  but  not  even  the  same  kind  of  night,  the 
latter  being  the  real  literal  night,  the  night  of  the  action, 
the  former,  metaphorical  night,  the  darkness  or  shadow 
of  death — 

"nox  atra  cava  circumvolat  umbra. 

quis  cladem  illins  noctis,  quis  fimera  fando, 

explicet  ?" — 

an  oversight  so  astounding,  so  incredible,  we  would  say  it  was 
impossible  the  author  could  have  written  the  two  verses  at  one 
time  or  even  read  them  over  in  sequence,  if  we  had  not  a  still 
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worse  confusion  of  terms  within  the  limits  of  a  single  sentence, 
12.  684: 

"ac  veluti  montis  saxum  de  vertice  praeceps 

cum  ruit  avulsum  vento,  sea  tarbidus  imber 

proluit,  ant  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetostas, 

fertor  in  abrnptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu, 

exsultatque  solo,"    .... 

where  the  author,  forgetting  that  he  has  already  denominated 
by  the  terra  mons  the  mountain  from  the  top  of  which  the 
stone  has  fallen,  bestows  the  same  term  on  the  falling  stone, 
and  so  presents  us  with  the  picture  of  a  mons  falling  de  vertice 
montis;  or,  to  take  a  view  of  the  passage  certainly  not  intended 
by  Virgil  but  no  less  certainly  warranted  by  the  words,  pre- 
sents us  with  the  picture  of  a  mountain  itself  tumbling  over 
and  rebounding  from  the  ground  after  a  great  stone  has  fallen 
from  the  top  of  it. 


31. 

IVDICIUM    i»AKlDIS,    SPHETAKi^UE    IXICRIA    FOKMAE 


Not  two  distinct  causes  of  Juno's  anger,  viz.,  the  judgment  of 
Paris,  and  the  slight  of  her  beauty,  but — rdrum  i»akh)is  being 
a  theme  of  which  spretak  imuria  formae  is  the  variation — one 
cause  only,  viz.,  the  slight  thrown  on  her  beauty  by  (or  in)  the 
judgment  of  Paris.  Compare  6.  351,  where,  in  a  sentence  of 
exactly  similar  structure,  *'puer  Ascanius''  and  "capitis  iniuria 
cari"  are  not  two  distinct  subjects,  but  one  subject  viewed  in 
two  different  lights;  in  other  words,  where  "puer  Ascanius''  is 
a  theme,  of  which  "capitis  iniuria  cari''  is  the  variation,  the  en- 
tire sense  of  the  two  clauses  taken  together  being  the  injury  done 
to  the  dear  l)oy,  Ascanim,     See  1.  23-26,  1.  29,  and  1.  550. 
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32  (a). 

GENUS   INVISUM 


Ovid.  Met.  10.  552  (Venus  to  Adonis,  of  wild  beasts): 

'^  invisumque  mihi  genus  est;'* 

Senec.  Thyesf,  491  (Atreus  soliloquizing): 

"  plagis  tenetur  clusa  dispositis  fera. 
et  ipsam,  et  una  genens  iovisi  iodolem 
iunctam  parenti  ceroo." 

Genus  iNvisu\r,  the  hateful  race^  the  hate  fulness  of  the  race,  the 
odious  brood.  Our  author  enumerates  three  causes— two  parti- 
cular and  one  general — of  the  anger  which  Juno  had  vented 
against  the  Trojans  on  occasion  of  the  war  of  Troy.  The  parti- 
cular are  the  insult  offered  to  her  by  the  judgment  of  Paris, 
and  the  affront  she  had  taken  at  the  promotion  of  Ganymede; 
the  general,  the  hatefulness  of  the  whole  Trojan  stock.  By  thus 
inserting  between  two  more  precise  and  special  causes  of  Juno's 
ancient  irae  and  dolores  a  third  cause  of  a  more  general 
nature,  our  author  has  avoided  the  danger  there  was  that  the 
enumeration  of  causes  might  present  the  appearance  of  a  cata- 
logue. Add  to  which,  that  the  brief  hesvs  inmsum,  the  hateful 
race,  thrown  in  between  the  two  more  particularly  detailed 
causes,  expi*esses  a  n'rus,  a  concentration  of  feeling,  which  had 
only  been  weakened  by  particularization— by  a  tiacing-up,  for 
instance,  of  the  feeling  to  its  source,  as  it  has  been  traced  up 
by  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  41  (Juno  herself  speaking): 

''tunc  me  pooniteat  posuisse  fideliter  iras 
in  genus  Electrae,  Dardanianique  donium/* 

Servius,  therefore,  in  his  ^^  genus  Electrae,"  and  Wagner  (1861) 
in  his  *' propter  Dardanum,  lovis  ex  Electra,  lunoni  invisa, 
filium,"  not  only  do  not  explain  their  author's  meaning,  but 
lead  their  readers  away  from  it;  that  meaning  being,  not  that  the 
Trojan  race  was  hateful  to  Juno,  because  descended  from  Elec- 
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tra  or  from  Dardanus,  but  that  that  i*ace.was  hateful  to  her,  was 
an  abomination  to  her  (no  matter  for  what  reason),  and  that 
therefore  in  the  Trojan  war  she  took  part  against  those  who 
were  of  that  race,  exactly  as  at  present  she  takes  part  against 
and  persecutes  Aeneas  and  his  companions  because  they  are  of 
that  race,  that  genus  invisum,  that  hated  brood.  The  glosses  of 
Servius  and  of  Wagner,  explanatory  of  the  cause  why  the  oknus 
was  INVISUM,  leave  wholly  untouched  the  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves,  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  both  to  the  war  of 
Troy  and  the  expedition  of  Aeneas  to  Italy.  The  precise  thought 
is  repeated,  7.  298: 

"  heu  stirpem  invisam,  et  fatis  contraria  nostris 
fata  Phrygum," 

— not,  the  broody  hated  because  the  brood  of  Electra^  or  because 
the  brood  of  Dardanus,  but  the  hated  brood!  Hatred  continues, 
especially  in  cases  where  a  nation  is  its  object,  long  after  tlie 
cause  of  the  hatred  has  been  forgotten. 


32  {b), 

KAITI    (JANYMEDIS    H0N0RI->^ 


This  passage  affords  a  striking  example  how  grossly  Virgil  has 
sometimes  been  misundei-stood,  not  merely  by  those  more  ancient 
commentatoi-s  who  enjoy  the  credit  of  having  best  understood 
him,  and  against  whose  oracular  enunciations  it  is  almost  pro- 
fanity to  demur,  but  by  our  own  more  recent  and  better  edu- 
cated— Nonius,  amongst  the  former,  citing  this  passage  as  proof 
that  honores  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  integritas, 
pudicitia:  "Honor:  integritas:  pndicitia:  Virg.  Aen.  1: 
'  Et  rapti  Ganymedis  honores,' ''  and  so  of  course  referring 
HAITI  to  honores;  and  Wagner,  amongst  the  latter,  while 
noticing   this   error   of  the    ancients,    committing   himself  the 
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hardly  less,  or  more  excusable  error,  of  understanding  nxim  to 
be  used  contemptuously: 

"Alii  RAPTI  HONORES  iuDgunt ;  rectius  rapti  ganymedis;  et  rapti  cum 
contemptu  dicitar,  ut  apud  nostratos  entfUhrt,  quod  corrumpcndi  rationem 
invoh-it ;  magna  autem  est  doloris  ot  contemptus  coniunctio,"  Wagner,  1832. 

The  former  of  these  egregious  erroi-s  few  of  my  readers  will,  I 
should  hope,  require  me  to  discuss  at  all.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  (that  of  a  contemporary  of  my  own,  who  has  on  many 
occasions  not  deserved  ill  of  his  author),  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  not  Juno,  but  Virgil  himself,  who  speaks,  and  — however  excus- 
able in  Juno,  grievously  injured  and  insulted  as  she  was  by  the 
honours  conferred  on  Ganymede,  a  contemptuous  mention  of  those 
honours  might  have  been— a  contemptuous  mention  of  them  by 
Virgil  had  been  utterly  unwarrantable,  had  found  no  echo  in 
the  breast  of  any  one  of  those  for  whom  Virgil  more  immediately 
wrote;  for  every  one  of  whom,  no  less  than  for  all  preceding 
ages,  the  honours  conferred  on  Ganymede  were  the  highest  which 
could  be  conferred  on  mortal;  Ganymede  having  been  not  merely 
— like  Hercules,  Romulus,  and  other  highly  favoured  indivi- 
duals—  translated  to  heaven,  but  translated  to  heaven  directly 
by  the  Omnipotent  himself,  Aen,  5.  254. 

.    .    .     *'  quern  praepes  ab  Ida 
sublimem  pedibus  rapuit  lovis  armiger  uneis," 

to  be  beside  him  always,  to  pour  wine  for  him,  and  lie  in  his 
arms,  his  own  well-loved  boy — 
//.  20.  231: 

Hog  J    ^4oa(co(cxog  Tf,  xtci  (cvii'hog  Fai'vur^^ti;, 
(><;  6fj  xttkhaTog  ytt'tro   'f^t^qTwv  tivl^^MTiitn'' 
Tov  xtu  uv)]{)fi\}>iwro  ihtoi  .fti  oivo/otrtiv, 
xakkf-Os   tivtxa  oio,  tv    uihivaTotni  ufTttij. 

Hymu,  in   Ven.  203: 

t^ioi   tifp  iavihov  ravruff^ttt  fitiTtfia  Xtr<; 
tjona/  toy  (fice  X(U).og,  tv'  (tOuvaroiat  utTtiq, 

xtu   Tf    /ltO<;   X((T(l    6wu((    ihtoig   tJllOlVO/OfVOi, 

ikavfjia  t-SuVf  navTtaai  xtnitkvog  aO'avarotai, 
yovafov  tx  x()i}Ttjoog  affvaaaty  r(XT(((i  f()vO-{)ov. 
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Herodian,  1.  10: 

(vd'a  X(u  TOP  ravvfxrjSriv  (iQ7taa&€vru,  tttfuvfi  ytvfad-ai  loyog,  av&ik- 
xovTtov  tiVTOv  Tov  aSfXffov  x(u  rov  iQuarov,  atfuvovg  Si  ytvofiivov  tov 
atOfiUTog  (Xthtuad-rjvai  to  nad^og  rov  fAtioaxwu  (g  ftv&op  xat.  rijv  ^log 
aQTiftyriv. 

Even  if  Virgil  had  been,  which  he  was  not,  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened himself  to  regard  the  honours  conferred  on  Ganymede  as  no 
honours  at  all  but  the  deepest  disgrace  and  misfortune,  and  had 
been  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  independent-minded,  which 
also  he  was  not,  to  fly  directly  in  the  face  of  Augustus  and  the 
whole  Roman  court  and  nation;  still  he  could  not  with  any  po- 
etical propriety— here,  in  the  very  beginning  of  a  poem  written 
with  the  express  purpose  of  doing  the  greatest  possible  honour 
to  Troy  and  the  Trojans — have  cast  a  wanton  uncalled-for  slur 
upon  Ganymede,  avrid^eoi;  /an7/ijdijc;  [//.  20.  282]^  third  son 
of  Tros,  brother  of  Ilus  and  Assaracus,  grand-uncle  of  Priam, 
great-grand-uncle  of  Aeneas  himself.  No,  no;  Virgil  was  not 
so  lifial-adroit  as  either  to  utter  himself,  or  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Juno,  any  contempt  for  the  honours  conferred  on  Ganymede 
by  his  rape.  On  the  contrary,  those  honours  (the  highest  honours 
it  was  possible  for  heaven  to  confer,  Hymn,  in   Ven,  206: 

nartfaat  Tenitfpog  iixfurtnoiaiv. 

Herod.  /.  c: 

fx&iiaai>t]V(ii  TO  nttOxtg  lov  uhqhxiov  ig  ^vihov  xtu  ii]v  /Jiog  aQTtttytjv, 

and  compare  Valer.  Flaccus  2.  414: 

"  pars  et  frondosae  raptus  oxpresserat  Idae, 
illustremque  fugain  pueri,") 

are  the  objects  of  Juno's  jealousy  (jealousy,  observe,  not  con- 
tempt    Compare  Statins,  Silr.  8.  4.  13: 

"ilia  [Ida]  licet  sacrae  placeat  sibi  laude  rapinae, 
nernpo  dedit  superis  ilium,  quern  turbida  semper 
luno  videt,  refugitquo  manum,  nectarquo  recusat;" 

Ovid.  Met.  8.  256: 

**  sola  Io\is  coniux  nou  tam  culpetno  [poenam  Aotaeonis]  probetno 
eloquitur,  quam  clade  domus  ab  Agenore  ductao 
gaudet,  et  a  Tyria  coUectum  pellice  transfert 
in  generis  socios  odium.    Subit  ecce  priori 
causa  recens,  gravidamque  dolet  de  semine  magni 
esse  lovifi  Semelen," 
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where,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  there  are  two  special  jealousies 
of  the  same  pre-eminently  jealous  goddess,  confluent  no  less 
than  the  two  special  jealousies  in  our  text  into  a  jealous  hatred 
of  a  whole  race)  just  because  they  are  so  high  (for  neither  were 
Juno's  morals  those  of  our  more  refined  era,  nor  was  Jupiter's 
predilection  for  Ganymede  ofTensive  to  her  per  se,  but  only  in  so 
far  as  it  affected  herself,  only  in  so  far  as  Ganymede  came 
between  her  and  Jupiter);  and  being  so  high,  and  conferred 
besides  on  a  scion  of  a  hated  race— "in visum  genus" — a  race 
only  the  more  hated  on  account  of  those  very  honours,  are  with 
the  greatest  propriety  set  down  here  last  in  the  list,  though  first 
in  order  of  time,  of  those  old  grudges  with  which  the  royal 
consort's  retentive  memory  (memorem)  blew  into  flame  the 
sparks  of  anger  (iram)  freshly  struck  out  of  her  heart  of  flint 
by  that  Trojan  expedition  to  Italy,  which  threatened  to  put  an 
end  to  her  cherished  dream  of  Carthaginian  greatness,  and  formed 
the  subject  of  our  author's  poem.  Great,  however,  as  has  been 
Wagner's  mistake,  and  total  as  has  been  Wagner's  misconception 
of  the  drift  and  meaning  of  the  words,  the  mistake. and  miscon- 
ception have,  like  most  others  of  the  same  commentator,  found 
not  merely  an  asylum  but  an  impregnable  arx  in  the  Lyceums 
of  Germany,  from  beliind  the  battlements  of  one  of  which  was 
hurled  a  few  years  ago  at  the  obscure  author  of  the  paragraph 
"rapti,"  in  the  Adversaria  Virgiliana  of  tlie  Gottingen  Philo- 
logus — happily  however  without  the  effect  of  totally  annihilating 
him — the  following  formidable  falarica: — 

"Wenn  anderwilrts  rap  ere  bloss  zur  Bezeichnung  des  Raubens  ohne 
alio  Nebenbedoutoog  gebraucht  viixd^  so  folgt  daraos  nicht,  dass  ee  nicht 
atich  mit  einer  solohen  gebraucht  werden  konne.  Wie  viele  Worter  erhalten 
ofc  gerade  durch  deo  ZusammenhaDg,  in  welchem  sie  stehen,  uod  selbst  durch 
den  Ton,  in  welchem  sie  gesprochen  werden,  eino  ganz  scharfe,  nur  fiir  ihre 
Stelle  berechneto  Bedeutung!  Und  dies  selbst  im  gewohnlichen  Oesprficho. 
Wem  fiele  es  z.  B.  ein  abzusprechen,  dass  das  Wort  'schon'  durch  Verbiudung 
odor  Betonung  im  Oedankenzusammenhange  etwas  ganz  anderee  bezeichnen 
konne,  als  seine  urspriingliche  Bedeutung  angibtV**  Beilage  zum  Programm 
dee  Orossherzogl.  Lyceums  zu  Freiburg  i.  B.  fiir  1868 — 9,  von  K.  Kappes. 
Freiburg  i.  B.  Universitftts-Buchdruckerei  von  H.  M.  Poppen  &  Sohn. 

Nor  is  the   error  of  our  author's  German  translator  much 
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less   than    that   of  his   German   commentators;    for  though   in 

Voss's 

"sammt  dem  verhassten  Geschlecht,  und  wozu  Ganymedos  geraubt  sei," 

there  is  no  contempt  either  of  Virgil  himself  or  of  Virgil's  Juno 

for  Ganymede,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  no  honores  at  all, 

nor  any  even  the  smallest  equivalent  for  that  important  word — 

that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  last  third  of  the  whole  thought,  whose 

first  third  is  Ganymede,  and  whose  second  third  is  rapti.     The 

whole   three   thirds   are   indispensable.      Had    oaxymedis   been 

omitted,  it  might  have  been  queried  of  whose  rape  the  discourse 

was;  or  if  it  had  been  quite  clear  of  whose  rape  the  discourse 

was,  the  relation  of  the  rape,  on  the  one  hand  to  Juno  and  on 

the  other  to  the  invisum  okxus,  had  not  been  sufficiently  evident 

at  first  sight,  had  been  to  be  made  out  by  historical  reference 

and   inquiry.     Had  nxvn   been    omitted,   and   only    o.vxymedis 

and  HONORV^?  expressed,  the  rape  had  not  been  at  all  presented 

to  the  eye  of  tlie  reader,  but  only  the  honours  conferred  in  heaven 

on   the   already-translated   Ganymede;    and   had   hoxores  been 

omitted,  and  only  raiti  and  ganymedis  expressed,  there  would 

have  been  on  the  one  hand,  as  in  Voss's  translation  there  is, 

and  as  there  is  in  Ovid's  (Fasti y  6,  43): 

"causa  duplex  irne:  rapto  Ganymede  dolebam; 
forma  quoquc  Idaeo  iudice  victa  mea  est,*' 

for  Juno  no  more  than  half  the  ground  for  offence  (viz.,  the 
rape  only,  and  not  both  the  rape  and  the  honour  conferred  by 
the  rape,  not  only  on  Ganymede  himself,  but  on  tlie  whole 
detested  race);  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  graceful  compliment 
to  Augustus  and  the  Roman  nation  -viz.,  that  one  of  their  ances- 
tors enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  translated  to  heaven  expressly 
to  be  the  "puer  amatus*'  of  Jove — had  been  altogether  wanting. 
Voss's  omission  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  the  omis- 
sion of  a  translator  accustomed  scrupulously  and  conscientiously 
to  supply  his  readers  with  a  more  or  less  exact  representative  of 
each  individual  word  of  his  author,  not  only  cm  those  occasions 
on  which  he  believes  he  has  made  out  the  thought  which  the 
words  taken  together  are  intended  to  express,  but  on  those  at 
least  equally  numerous  occasions  on  which,  awai-e  that  he  has 
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himself  been  iinable  to  discover  that  thought,  he  makes  not  even 
the  smallest  attempt  to  present  it  to  his  reader. 

Rapti,  not  (with  Wagner,  Forbiger  and  Kappes)  contemp- 
tuous, and  meaning  e^^f/>VAr/,  but  carried  off,  snatched  up 
to  heaven,  Lucan,  1.  195: 

.    .    .    "0  mogoae  qui  mocnia  prospicis  urbis 
Tarpeia  do  rape,  Tooans,  Phrygiique  penatos 
gentis  luleae,  et  rapti  secreta  Quirinif* 

where  rapti  Quirini  is  precisely  the  rapti  qaxymedis  of  our 
text,  and  where  by  no  possibility  can  contempt  or  disrespect 
of  any  kind  be  meant     Ovid,  Met.  9.  271  (of  Hercules): 

"quern  pater  omnipotens,  inter  cava  nubila  raptum 
quadriiugo  curru  radiantibus  intulit  astris/' 

where  so  far  is  raptum  from  being  entfuhrty  or  conveying  dis- 
respectful or  dishonourable  inuendo  that  it  is  actually  joined 
with  "quadriiugo  curru  radiantibus  intulit  astris,"  and  Hercules 
raptus  drives  like  a  second  Elijah  in  triumphal  chariot  or  coach- 
and-four  into  heaven.     Ovid,  Met,  2.  506: 

.    .    .    "et  celeri  raptos  per  inania  vento 
imposuit  caelo,  vicinaque  sidera  fecit/' 

where  the  rapti,  viz.,  Calisto  and  Areas,  not  only  are  not 
entfuhrt  or  otherwise  dishonourably  treated  or  spoken  of,  but 
have  the  high  honour  paid  them  of  being  turned  into  constel- 
lations and  fixed  permanently  in  the  sky:  and,  especially,  Ovid, 
Met.  11.   754  (of  Aesacus): 

"regia  progenies,  et  si  descendere  ad  ipsum 
ordine  perpetuo  quaeris,  sunt  huius  origo 
Bus  et  Assaracus  raptusque  lovi  Oanymedes, 
Laomedonque  senex,  Priamusque  novissima  Troiae 
tempera  sortitus," 

where  Ovid,  always  clear  and  transparent  as  the  Castalian 
stream  itself,  sets  forth  in  his  brief  "Jove-ravished"  the  honour 
conferred  on  Ganymede  by  his  rape,  leaving  to  Virgil  to  add 
honores  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  require  to  be  told  that 
Jove's  rape  was  an  honour — then,  as  in  after  times,  the  greatest 
honour  could  be  conferred  on  mortals.   Also  Tacitus,  Hist.  1.  26: 
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^^adeoque  parata  apud  males  seditio,  etiam  apud  integros  dis- 
simulatio  fait,  ut  postero  Iduum  die,  redeuntem  a  coena  Otho- 
nem  rapturi  fuerint,  nisi,"  &c.  Hist,  1,  27:  "Ibi  tres  et  viginti 
speculatores  consalutatum  Imperatorem,  ac  paucitate  salutantium 
trepidum,  et  sellae  festinanter  irapositum,  strictis  mucronibus 
rapiunt."  And  Hist.  1.  29:  "Adfertur  rumor  rapi  in  castra 
incertum  quem  senatorem,  mox  Othonem  esse  qui  raperetur," 
where  the  grave  historian  designates  the  carrying-off  of  Otho  by 
his  friends,  in  order  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
by  the  identical  term  by  which  our  author  designates  the  carry- 
ing-off of  Ganymede  in  order  to  instal  him  as  the  "puer  amatus" 
of  Jove.  Compare  Genesis,  5,  24:  "And  Enoch  walked  with  God; 
and  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him:"  an  enlevement  never  not 
regarded  honourable  either  by  Jew  or  Christian,  and  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  even  by  a  Prime 
Minister  of  the  British  Crown;  Gladstone,  Juventus  mtindi: 
"The  legend  of  Ganymede,  which  was  afterwards  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  depravity,  is  in  Homer  perfectly  pure,  and  in- 
deed seems  to  recall,  though  it  is  in  a  lower  form,  the  tradition 
of  Enoch,  'who  was  not,  for  God  took  him'"  {Oen.  5,  24\ 

Compare  also  Anthol.  Palat,  Append.  Planud.,  c.  16, 
Epigr.  48: 

HqoxXo^  tyht  lltcvXoVf  Bviuvtvo^,  ov  ntQi^  ^utfia 
trjkiS^aoyta  Jl^xrjg  ^tfOikri'iog  riQTHtafv  (tvkrj, 
o<fQ   (irjp  arofia  Trtatov  (Qiad^fveoi  fiuatlrjoft 
uyytXXn  <f*  o<f<  /i<Xxoi,  oaov  yfQttg  tariv  t<((^X(av, 

where  it  is  as  impossible  to  doubt  the  honourable  nature  of  the 
rape  as  it  is  to  overlook  the  reference  to,  and  direct  comparison 
with,  the  rape  of  Ganymede. 

The  more  dishonourable  in  Juno's  estimation  had  been  the 
honours  confen*ed  by  Jupiter  on  a  house  she  hated,  the  more 
composing  and  consoling,  not  the  more  inflaming,  had  been  also 
the  effect  of  those  honours  on  Juno's  mind. 

HoNOREs.  Apul.  Met.  4.  84  (Venus,  who  is  jealous  of  the 
honours  paid  to  Psyche,  threatening  Psyche,  for  whom  men  had 
forsaken  the  worship  of  Venus):  "Sed  non  adeo  gaudens  ista, 
quaecimque  est,  meos  honores  usurpabit" 
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33  (a). 

HIS   ACCBNSA   SUPER 


"Super  his,  aut  de  his;  aut  super  metura  Carthaginis,  his 
quoque  accensa,'*  Serv.,  ed.  Lion,  the  former  of  the  two  inter- 
pretations being  preferred  by  Burmann:  "super  his  accensa, 
i.  €.,  propter  haec."  Most  other  commentators,  however,  prefer 
the  latter;  which  is,  as  I  think,  undoubtedly  the  true  one: — Rrst, 
because  the  causes  of  Juno's  hostility  to  the  Trojans  are  thus 
the  more  clearly  set  out  and  distinguished  from  one  another. 
Secondly,  because  super  is  joined  after  the  same  manner  and 
in  the  same  sense  with  incendere  by  Valer.  Flaccus  (2.  126), 
where,  speaking  of  Fame,  already  and  of  herself  kindled  or 
inflamed,  he  says: 

^^hanc  super  incendit  Venus  atqoe  his  vocibus  implet/* 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  Virgirs  own  habit  thus  to  use  sniper 
adverbially:  Aefi.  7.  461: 

"saevit  amor  fern  et  scelerata  insania  belli, 
ira  super;" 


11.  225: 


2,  70: 


^'hos  int^r  motus,  medio  in  flagrante  tumulto, 
ecce  super  moesti  magna  Diomedis  ab  urbe 
legati  responsa  ferunt;** 


^*cui  neque  apud  Danaos  usquam  locus,  et  super  ipsi 
Dardanidae  infensi  poenas  oum  sanguine  poscunt;** 

and  fourthly,  because  it  is  so  used  by  Phaedr.  4.  23.  14: 
^^  super  etiam  iactas,  tegere  quod  debet  pudor;** 

add  to   all  which,  we  are  expressly  so  informed  by  Priscian, 
Inst,  14,  52  (ed.   Hertz  ap.  Keil):   "Invenitur  [super]  tamen 
etiam  verbo  adiuncta  vel  nominativo  participii  in  quo  sine  dubio 
adverbium  esse  ostenditur,  ut  Virg.  in  I.  Aeneid,: 
^*his  accensa  super,  iactatos  aequore  toto***. 
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33  (i)-36. 

lACTTATOS    AEQUORE   TOTO 
TROAS   REIJQUIAS    DAXAUM   ATQUK   MMITIS    ACHILU 
ARCEBAT   LOXGE   LATIO    MULTOSQUE   PER   ANNOS 
ERRABANT    ACTI    FATIS   MARIA   OMNIA    CIRCUM 


Not    ACT!    FATIS    MARIA    OMMA    CIRCUM,    but    ERRABANT   MARIA   OSINU 

CIRCUM — these  words,  errabant  maria  omnu  circum,  being  a 
repetition  of  iactatos  aequore  toto,  and  iactatos  aequore  toto 
being  a  return  to,  or  repetition  of,  "multum  ille  iactatus  alto," 
verse  7 ;  all  these  wanderings,  all  this  tossing  about  on  the  sea 
being  in  their  turn,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  next  line,  but 
so  many  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  nation.  The  subject-matter  of  our  text  is:  How  did 
these  wanderings,  this  tossing  over  the  whole  sea,  happen? 
"Why,  if  the  Roman  nation  was  to  be  foimded,  was  it  not 
founded  at  once,  out  of  a  face,  as  the  vulgar  expression  is? 
Our  text  informs  us  why.  Juno  was  set  against  it;  could  not, 
indeed,  prevent  its  happening  in  the  long  run,  but  (according 
to  ancient  no  less  than  to  modem  religious  opinion — see  Rem. 
on  "vi  superum",  1.  (8a)),  could  put  obstacles  in  the  way,  could 
make  it  all  but  impossible;  could  delay,  annoy,  tease,  harass, 
and  perplex  to  no  end  the  chosen  of  heaven,  the  called  according 
to  heaven's  purpose.     Hear  herself  (7.  313): 

"non  dabitur  regnis,  esto,  prohibere  Latinis, 
atqoe  immota  manet  Ciktis  Lavinia  coiyux: 
at  trahere,  atque  moras  taotis  licet  addere  rebas:** 

or,  if  you  don't  believe  the  queen  of  heaven,  hear  the  king 

(10.  625): 

'^hactenus  indulsisse  vacat    Sin  altior  istis 
sab  precibus  venia  ulla  latet,  totumque  moveri 
mutarive  putas  bellum,  spos  pascis  inanes;** 

in  other  words,  if  thoii  v^nt  any  thing  more  than  this,  know  that 
even  I,  however  willing,  am  yet  wholly  powerless  to  help  thee,  for 
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that  Jupiter  is  not  speaking  of  any  unwillingness  of  his  own  to 
oblige  Juno,  but  solely  of  the  restraint  under  which  he  in  com- 
mon with  Juno  was  held  by  the  almighty  fates  appears,  not 
only  from  the  word  vacat,  "it  is  free  to  me"  (viz.,  to  oblige 
thee  so  far),  but  from  Lucan's  expose  of  the  faith  (6.  604): 

^^impia  laetatur  yulgatae  nomine  fiamae  ^ 

Thessalis,  et  contra:  Si  fata  minora  moveres, 
pronum  erat,  o  iuvenia,  quos  velles  (inquit)  in  actus 
invitos  praebere  Deos.    Conceditur  arti, 
unam  com  radiis  presseront  sidera  mortem, 
inseruisse  moras:  et,  quamvis  fecerit  omnis 
Stella  senem,  medios  herbis  abrumpimus  annos. 
at  simul  a  prima  descendit  origine  mundi 
causanim  series,  atque  omnia  fata  laborant, 
si  qoidquam  mutare  veils,  unoque  sub  ictu 
stat  genus  humanum;  tunc,  Thessala  turba  fatemur, 
plus  fortuna  potest** 

Accordingly,  Juno,  making  use  of  her  indubitable  right,  her 
concessa  potestas,  arcebat  longe  latio  troas,  keliquias  danatjm 
ATQUE  iMMins  ACHiLLEi;  and  they,  poor  people,  who  could  not 
stop,  or  turn  about  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere— for  they  were 
Acn  FATis,  impelled  forward  by  the  inexorable  fates  to  the  very 
spot  from  which  Juno  kept  them  oflf  (longe  arcebat) — wandered 
about   as   a  necessary   consequence   multos  per  annos,   iactati 

AEQUORE   TOTO: 

TANTAE   MOLIS   ERAT   BOBfANAM   CONDERE   OENTEM! 

the  very  picture  presented  to  us  in  different  colours,  at  verse 

236: 

.    .    .    "quibus  tot  funera  passis 
cunctus  ob  Italiam  terrarum  clauditur  orbis/* 

Commentators,  not  understanding  the  drift  of  the  passage, 
viz.,  to  point  out  the  antagonism  between  the  two  forces — the 
force  of  the  fates,  driving  towards  Latium,  and  the  force  of 
Juno,  keeping  oflF  from  it — an  antagonism  on  which  the  whole 
action  of  the  poem  turns;  and  confounding  agere  with  i  act  are 
have  understood  the  words  acti  fatis  as  expressive  of  the  fated 
wanderings,  troubles,  adventures  and  sufTerings  of  the  Trojans, 
and  busied  themselves  with  a  vain  discussion  bow  those  wander- 

15* 
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ings,  adventures,  and  sufferings,  so  constantly  elsewhere  ascribed 
to  the  ill-will  of  Juno,  should  here  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  ill-will 
of  Juno,  but  to  the  fates.  Hence  Servius's  "Si  fatis,  nulla 
lunonis  invidia  est.  Si  lunonis  invidia  fatigabantur,  quomodo 
dicit  Acn  fatis?  Sed  hoc  ipsum  lunonis  odium  fatale  est 
Agebantur  fatis  lunonis,  i.  e.,  voluntate.''  Hence  Heyne's 
"Non  tam  quoniam  hoc  lunonis  odium  fatale  erat,  ut  Servius; 
sed  potius,  quoniam  hi  ipsi  Troianorum  errores  fatales  erant;'' 
and  hence  Voss's 

.     .     .    "und  viele  der  Jahre 
irrten,  vom  Schicksal  gejagi,  sie  umher  durch  alle  Gewasser.** 

Wagner  has  kept  clear  of  the  error — in  his  earlier  editions  by 
silence,  in  his  edition  of  1861  by  almost  literally  translating 
from  ray  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  of  Discovery,  and  Adversaria 
Virgiliana:  "Sic  factum  est  ut  circum  omnia  maria  errarent 
acti  fatis,  quae  eos  nusquam  consistere  patiebantur,  antequam 
invenissent  sed  em  destinatam." 

Acti  fatis,  driven,  impelled,  carried  onward  by  the  fates, 
in  the  one  invariable  direction,  viz.,  towards  Latium,  Ovid, 
Met  8,  3: 

.  .  .  ^^dant  plaoidi  cursum  redeontibus  Austri 
Aeacidis,  Cephaloque,  quibus  feliciter  acti 
ante  expectatom  portus  tenuere  petitos;** 

carried  on  in  the  one  desired  direction,  viz.,  towards  port, 
7.  199: 

*^8ive  errors  viae,  sen  tempestatibtis  acti, 


flaininis  intrastis  ripas,  portuque  sedetis;** 

not  lactati,   tossed  about,  but  driven,   i.  e.,  driven  in  this 
direction,  driven  hither,  7.  239: 


8.  333: 


"sed  no8  fata  deum  vcstras  oxquirere  terras 
imperiie  egere  sius." 

"me  pulsum  patria,  pelagique  extrema  sequentem, 
Fortuna  oinnii)oten8,  et  ineluctabile  Fatum, 
his  posuere  locis:  matrisqae  egere  tremenda 
Carmentis  Nymphae  monita,  et  Dens  auotor  Apollo.* 
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8.  131: 

^^sed  mea  me  virtus  et  sancta  oraonla  Divum, 
oognatiqae  patres,  tua  tenis  dedita  fama, 
conianxere  tibi,  et  faiia  egere  volentem." 


7.  223: 


.    .    .    "quibus  actus  uterque 
Europae  atque  Asiae  fatis  concurrent  orbis," 


(where  we  have  the  picture  of  the  two  orbs  or  worlds  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  each  of  them  impelled  by  the  fates  ('actus  fatis'), 
encountering  each  other,  dashing  against  each  other,  like  two 
knights  in  the  middle  of  the  lists,  exactly  as  we  have  in  our 
text  the  picture  of  the  Trojans  impelled  by  the  fates  (acti  fatis) 
towards  Italy,  and  met  full  in  front  by  the  thwarting,  force  of 
Juno  warding  them  ofT,  driving  them  back  (arcebat  longk 
LATio)}.     Compare  also  Ae?i.  3,  5: 

^^  auguriis  agimur  divum  "... 
and  6.  379: 

^^prodigiis  acti  caelestibus.'' 

Ovid,  Met  11.   721: 

.    .    .    "  fluctibus  actum 
fit  propius  corpus  [Ceycis];" 

not  tossed  backwards  and  forwards,  or  it  would  never  have 
come  nearer,  but  driven  forwards,  Senec.  Oedip.  980  (chorus, 
enunciating  the  Necessarian  philosophy): 

'^  fatis  agimur;  cedite  fatis;" 

not  we  are  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  fates,  bat  we  are 

driven  onward  by  the  fates,  as  explained  by  the  immediately 

subsequent 

*'dura  revoluta  manu 
omnia  certo  tramite  vadunt, 
primusque  dies  dedit  extromum;'* 

nnd,  to  leave  the  Latin  and  ascend  to  the  original  Greek  word. 
Find.  Nepn.  11.  42  (ed.  Boeckh): 

.     .     x«i  xh^ntov  ovTtag  (&vo$  aytt, 
fjiOi(7a' 
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[where  Dissen  "notum  ayeiv  imprimis  de  fato''];  not  drives 
hither  and  thither,  but  drives  or  leads  on,  Soph.  Oed.  Coloii. 
1547  (ed.  Elmsl): 

Oed.     ....     ri;<f*  ;'«(!  ^*  ayt-i 

not  drives  hither  and  thither,  but  drives  or  leads  on.  See  Rem. 
on  **Italiam  fato  profugus  .  .  .  venit,''  verse  6,  and  on  ''Cunctus 
ob  Italiajn  terramm  elauditur  orbis,"  v.  237. 


35. 

ARCEBAT 


EiQye,  Juno's  old  trick;  Caliim.  Hymn,  in  Del,  59: 

TbJ  (>«  xtti  ((vrrj  [Juno]  jutp  axoTttrjv  f/tf  nt^H^fffog  nata, 
onfQ/outvt}  fifyn  <fij  rt  xiu  or  <fttTov.  HQyf  &t  -/tyrw 
TtiQOiitvr\v  (tibial.  Sv(o  d*  oi  ttfcro  t^oovQOi 
yninv  tnoTiTivovxti;.  o  uiv  ntdov  rjnttQoio 
rjfdfvoi;  vtl/t}Xt}g  xoQvtftjg  ini  SQ^ixog  Ai^ov 
%hovQog  ^iifjg  (qvXttoaf  aw  tvTfat. 

t}  S'  tni^  ptjauuiv  *r*pi^   oxonog  tvQHnotv 
rjOTo,  xoQrj  Sarftupjog,  fJitti^ttan  AIifiavTt. 
ivd-^  ot  fitp  TioXuaaiv,  oaaig  tJif^nXXfjo  ^ir^JM, 
itiuvor  nTiftXrjTtjQfg,  ftTifTQtonuip  Sf  ^fxtoO-iti. 

And  Pausanias  9.  11.  2: — Evvav&a  uaiv  etii  rvnov  yvvcuKMv 
eiTLOveg,  af.ivdqoreqa  r^dij  ta  ayaljuara'  Tavta*;  TLakovoivoi  Gr^fiaioi 
OoQija/ddag,  /it^(fd^r]vat  de  vtio  Tr^g  UQog  (faaiv  ejUJzoSia  eivm 
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34. 

REUQUIAS   DANAUM    ATQUE    UOflTIS    ACHILU 


Lycophron,  Oassand.  662  (ed.  Potter): 

tno\l>(tat  <ff  Xfuffttvop  to^evfianov 
tov  KrjQn^itrrov,  TTfvxftog,  ITttXaiftovog, 
^^  videbit  deinde  sagittaram  Reliquias 
Alexicaci,  Tediferi,  Palaemonis." 

Valerian.  Pierius,  Hexam.  Od,,  etc.,  p.  110,  ed.  Ven.  1550: 

^^  vivimus  en  miserae  post  saeva  incendia  Romae,* 
totque  neces,  pestee,  exitii  omne  genus; 
reliquiae  immams  Gennani,  inunitis  Iberi^ 
vivimus,  et  nondum  fundiius  ocoidimus.*' 


36-48. 

CUM    lUNO 

HAEC   SBCUM         

PALLASNE    EXURERE    CLASSEM 

ARGIVOM    ATQUE   IPSOS   POTUIT   SUBMERQIKE   PONTO 

IPSA    lOVIS    RAPIDUM   lACULATA    E    NUBIBUS    lONEM 
DI8IECITQUE   RATES    EVERTITQUE    AEQUORA    VENTIS 
ILLUM    EXSPIRANTEM   TRANSFIXO   PECTORE   FLAMMAS 
TURBINE   CORRIPUIT   SCOPULOQUE   INFIXIT   ACUTO 
AST   EGO    QUAE   DIVOM   INCEDO    REOINA    lOVISQUE 
ET   SOROR   ET   CONIUNX    UNA    CUM    GENTE   TOT    ANNOS 
BELLA    GERO 

Compare,  and   it  can  hardly  be  imitation,   Ovid,  Met.  4,  422 


*  The  sack  of  Rome  by  a  league  in  1527  between  the  King  (Francis  I.) 
of  France  and  Emperor  (Charles  V.)  of  Germany,  in  the  Pontificate  of 
Clement  VII.  (Card.  Giulio  de*  Medici) 


GooQli 
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(of  the  same   Juno   meditating   vengeance   on   Ino  and   Atha- 
mas): 

"nee  tulit;  et  secum:  Potuit  de  pellice  natos 

yertere  Maeonios,  pelagoque  immergeref  nautas, 

et  laceranda  suae  nati  dare  visoera  matri, 

ot  triplices  operire  novis  Minyeidas  alls; 

nil  poterit  luno,  nisi  inultos  flere  dolores? 

idque  mihi  satis  est?  haec  una  potentia  nostra  est?" 


87. 

TANTAE    MOUS    ERAT 


So  great  a  job  was  it,  exactly  as  (well  quoted  by  Conington) 
Liv.  25.  11:  "Via,  quae  in  portum  per  mediam  urbem  ad  mare 
transmissa  est,  plaustris  transveham  naves  baud  magna  mole," 
without  having  any  great  job  of  it,  without  much  trouble. 


38. 

IN    ALTUM 


Altum,  not  the  deep  (profnndum\  but  the  high,  the  Roman 
notion  of  the  sea  being  that  it  was  high,  elevated  above  the 
land;  verse  385: 

"bis  denis  Phrygium  conscendi  navibus  aequor," 
where  see  Rem.;    also   Rem.  on  ''alto  prospiciens,"  verse  130. 


40. 

AETEKM'M    SERVANS    SUB    PE(T()RE    VUI.MS 


Theocr.  IdylL  IL  15  (of  Polyphemus): 
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41. 

MENE   INCEPTO   DESISTERE    VICT  AM? 


Not  "am  I  to  desist,"  but,  ''am  I,  I  Juno,  to  desist?"  "Is  it  I,  I 
Juno,  who  am  to  desist?"  The  key  to  the  meaning  is  afforded 
no  less  by  the  position  of  mene,  first  word  in  Juno's  soliloquy 
(see  Rem.  2.  246),  than  by  "ast  ego,'  quae  divum  incedo  regina, 
lovisque  et  soror  et  coniux,"  verse  50,  where  ego  is  in  so  high 
a  degree  emphatic.  Compare  "Tune  ille  Aeneas?"  verse  621 — 
Is  it  possible  thou  art  that  Aeneas?  also,  Ovid,  Heroid.  9.  21 
(Dejanira  to  Hercules): 

"tene  ferunt  geminos  pressisse  tenaciter  angues?" 

—Is  it  thou  they  say  squeezedst?  Is  it  of  thee  they  tell  that 
thou  squeezedst? 


42. 

FTALIA    TEUCItORUM    AVERTERE    REGEM 


Not  merely,  turn  away,  but  turn  back,  from  Italy;  make  him 
turn  from  Italy,  so  as  to  show  his  back.  So  Ovid  {Metam.  9.  53\ 
of  Hercules  in  the  combat  with  Achelous  forcing  his  adversary 
round,  and  then  jumping  upon  his  back: 

"irapulsumque  manu  (certum  mihi  vera  fateri) 
protinus  avertit,  tergoque  onerosus  inhaesit" 

And  Virgil  himself  {Aen,  4,  389\  of  Dido  turning  her  back  on 
Aeneas  as  she  goes  away  and  leaves  him: 

.    .    .    ^'seque  ex  oculis  aveiidt  et  aufert;" 

and,  Aen,  8,  207,  of  Cacus  driving  the  oxen  from  their  stable 
to  his  cave: 

^^quatuor  a  stabulis  praestanti  corpore  tauros 
avertit," 
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not  merely  turns  off  from  their  stable,  but  drives  from  their 
stable  in  the  opposite  direction:  and  especially,  Livy,  7.8:  "His 
inter  se  vocibus  concitati,  clamore  renovata,  inferunt  pedera:  et 
primum  gradu  movenmt  hostem,  deinde  pepulerunt;  postrerao 
iam  hand  dubie  avertunt''     See  Rem.  on  1.  572. 


43. 

gUIPPE   VETOK    FATIS 


We  are  only  at  the  forty-third  line  of  the  poem,  and  behold 
already,  for  the  third  time  put  forward,  the  contention,  the  con- 
trariety of  purpose,  between  gods  on  the  one  hand  and  fate  on 
the  other,  the  bone  of  contention  being  always  the  same,  viz.: 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  whether  to  be  given  to  Rome  or 
Carthage.  We  have  this  contention  in  the  very  first  verses  of 
the  prologue,  where  the  fates  have  in  the  long  run  brought 
Aeneas  to  Italy: 

^^Italiam  fato  profugus  liavinaque  venit 
litora," 

notwithstanding  all   the  exertions  of  adverse  gods  to  keep  him 

away: 

.    .     .    **multum  ille  et  terris  iactatos  et  altd 
vi  superum;" 

and  where  (notwithstanding  all  the  wars  raised  against  him  by 
these  same  adverse  gods: 

^^multa  quoque  et  bello  passas"    .    .     . 

comp.  7.  310  and  seqq.)  he  becomes  the  forefather  of  the 
Roman  people,  the  pioneer  of  the  builders  of  Rome: 

.     .     .     '*duiD  conderet  urbem 
inferretque  deos  Latio.  genus  undo  I^tinum 
Albanique  patres  atque  altae  moenia  Romae." 
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We  have  it  repeated,  gone  back  upon,  in  the  peroration  or 
summing-up  of  the  prologue: 

.     .    .    ^^  lactates  aequore  toto 
Troas,  reliqnias  Danaum  atque  immitis  Achillif 
arcebat  longe  Latio;  multosque  per  aimos 
errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  circum;" 

and  for  the  third  time  we  have  it  here,  where  the  queen  of  the 
gods  herself,  about  to  take  her  first  decisive  step  in  the  new 
campaign  she  is  entering  upon  against  Troy,  reflects  that  she 
is  going  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  fates,  and — simultaneously 
with  the  reflection — contemptuously  sets  at  nought  the  rival 
potency,  the  co-ordinate  estate:  quippe  vctor  fatis!  The  fates 
won't  allow  me,  forsooth!  Let  them  hinder  me  if  they  can. 
I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it.  Shall  I  have  less  of  my  own 
way  than  Pallas?  If  I  sit  down  content,  and  allow  myself 
to  be  thus  lorded  over,  who  from  this  day  forward  will  ever 
again  recognize  me  as  the  queen  of  heaven  or  lay  one  oflFering 
on  my  altar?  In  other  words,  what  use  in  Gods  if  the  Fates 
rule?  The  very  question  put  by  theist  and  atheist  alike  at  the 
present  day;  and  which,  answered  by  the  theist  to  himself  as 
Juno  answers  it  in  her  own  breast,  is  answered  by  the  atheist 
aloud  as  it  is  answered  by  Virgil  and  the  poem. 


45. 

UNIUS    OB    NOXAM    ET    FURIAS    AlACIS    OU.El 

Unois  belongs  not  to  ou.ei,  but  forms  a  separate  object  for 
NOXAM,  as  oiu-:!  forms  a  separate  object  for  furias;  in  other 
words,  the  structure  is  ob  noxam  uxas  [hominis],  et  furias 
Aucis  ou^Ei:  first,  because  it  is  according  to  our  author's  usual 
habit  of  expressing  a  complex  thought,  not  in  one  complex  sen- 
tence, but  in  two  or  more  simple  sentences;  secondly,  because 
we  have  the  exactly  similar  expression  '^unius  ob  iram"  standing 
by  itself  at  verse  255;   and  thirdly,  because  the  corresponding 
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Greek  expression,  evog  kio^rig  avriy  stands  by  itself  in  Lyco- 
phron,  Gassandr,  365  (Sebastiani): 

ivog  df  kto^Tiq  ((VTi,  fiVQuav  Tfxvtav 
EkXag  arfva^d  naau  xovg  xevovg  ttttfovs, 
ovx  otrtoS'tjxai^,  /otQaiiav  <f*  ((ftjfttvovg.* 

Compare  Sail.  Histm\  L  41  (ed.  Dietsch):  ''Leges,  iudicia, 
aerariiini,  provinciae  reges  penes  unum  [/.  e.  SuUamJ;"  Sen. 
Here.   Get,  467  (Dejanira  speaking): 

.    .    .    .     ^^  carmine  in  terras  mago 
descendat  astiis  luna  desertis  licet, 
et  broma  messes  videat,  ot  cantu  fugax 
stet  doprehensum  fulmen,  et  versa  vice 
medius  coactis  ferveat  stellis  dies: 
non  flectet  unum," 

where,  as  Virgil  in  our  text  by  the  single  word  unius,  Seneca 
produces  by  the  single  word  unum  (the  one  single  man,  viz. 
Hercules)  the  entire  effect  produced  by  Livy,  24.  34,  by  the 
two  words  unus  homo:  ''Et  babuisset  tan  to  impetu  coepta  res 
fortunam,  nisi  unus  homo  [one  single  man,  viz.,  Archimedes] 
Syracusis  ea  tempestate  fuisset"  Compare  also  Tacit  Annal. 
13,  20:  "Sed  cuicunque,  nedum  parenti,  defensionem  tribuen- 
dam;  nee  accusatores  adesse,  sed  vocem  unius  ex  inimica  domo 
adferri.''  Tacit,  AmiaL  15,  44:  "Unde  quanquam  ad  versus, 
sontes  et  novissima  exempla  meritos  miseratio  oriebatur,  tan- 
quam  non  utilitate  publica,  sed  in  saevitiam  unius  absume- 
rentur."  Tacit  Affrir.  27:  "Iniquissima  haec  bellorum  conditio 
est:  prospera  omnes  sibi  vindicant,  adversa  uni  imputantur.'' 
Tacit  Annal,  3,  53:  "Mains  aliquid  et  excelsius  a  principe 
postulatur,  et  cum  recte  factorum  sibi  quisque  gratiam  trahant, 
unius  invidia  ab  omnibus  peccatur." 

The  reproach  contained  in  unius  ob  noxam  is  turned  against 
Juno  herself  by  Venus,  verse  255:  "Unius  ob  iram." 

Unius  noxam,  the  oflence  of  a  single  person;  the  injury,  the 


*  fi^Hfifvorg,  ed.  Canter,  Leipz.,  1788,  in  which  Mr.  Davies  does  not 
find  any  appropriate  signification.    The  verse  is  translated  by  Canter: 

'^non  umis,  sed  scopulis  insideutia.** 
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harm  done  by  a  single  person:  fuhias  aucis  oilei,  the  madness 
of  Ajax  Oileus— the  first  clause  being  a  thesis  of  which  the  second 
is  an  epexegesis,  a  general  enunciation  of  which  the  second  is  a 
particularization ;  and  the  two  clauses  together  making  up  the 
sense:  on  account  of  the  insane  offence  of  a  single  person,  Ajax 
Oileus.  Compare  Aesch.  Sept,  adv.  Theb.  1001  (Antigone  of 
Polynices  and  Eteocles,  who  had  slain  each  other): 

*^hea  insanientes  in  pernicie!'* 

where,  in  ar^  we  have  the  noxa  of  our  text,  and  in  daifjoviovieg 
the  FURUs. 

FuRiAS  on.Ei.  The  fury  of  Oileus,  i.  e.  furious  Oileus. 
Claud.  6  Cons.  Honor.  105:  "Gildonis  furias,"  the  fur>^  of  Gildo, 
i.  e.  furious  Oildo.  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  265:  ''Hippolytus,  furiis 
direptus  equorum,"  the  fury  of  horses,  i.  e.  furious  horses. 

NoxAM  ET  FURIAS  AiACis  OILEI.  Ausou.  Epigr.  (iu  Didus 
imaginem) : 

•*8ed  furias  fugiens  atque  anna  procacis  larbae," 
the  war  with  which  I  was  threatened  bv  furious  larbas. 


48-49. 


nXUM   EXPIRAyTEM   TRANSFtXO    PECTORK    FIAMMAS 
TURBINE    CORlUPUrr   SCOPUIA)QUE    INFIXIT    ACUTO 


VAB.  LECT. 
ixmiT  I  n^jm.,  Med..  n||.  UI  Rome,  1469;  Venice,  1470;  Aldus  (1514); 

P.  Manut;  all  editors. 
LVFLixrr  II  ^.  III   "Cornutus   ait:   infuxit   verius,   ut   sit  yehementiuB/* 

Servius,  ed.  Lion;  "Sunt  qui  legant  in^tjxit,  ....  quod  ego  nusquam 

in  veteribus  codd.  observavi.    Sane  vero  Ti.  Donatus  infixit  .  .  .  ," 

Pierius. 

0.  Fr.,  Pal.,  Ver.,  St.  OaU. 
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This  passage  has  been  generally  understood  in  the  sense  assigned 
to  it  by  Toss: 

"ihn,  der  hell  ausdampft  aus  durchschmettertem  Busen  den  Gluthauch; 
hub  sie  im  Wirbel  empor,  und  spiesst  an  ein  scharfes  Gestein  ihn." 

How  is  our  author  to  be  relieved  from  the  opprobrium  of  having 
placed  so  absurd,  so  revolting  a  picture  in  the  vestibule,  on  the 
very  threshold,  of  his  great  poem?  Is  it  by  summarily  reject- 
ing not  only  these  two,  but  the  whole  four  verses  as  spurious? 
"Rau  in  Schedidsm.  p.  24,  hos  quatuor  versus  tumore  tragicos 
insignes  ab  hoc  loco  alienos  et  ab  alia  manu  adiectos  habet,'*  For- 
biger.  The  whole  four  verses  are  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  quotations 
are  made  from  one  or  other  of  them  by  Probus,  Servius,  Macro- 
bius,  and  Priscian.  Is  it  by  reading  lnfuxit?  Nobody  has 
yet  pointed  out  a  single  MS.  in  which  that  reading  is  to  be 
found.  Is  it  by  understanding  intixit  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  ill  is  it?  **Ipsum  vero  Pallas  fulmine  percussum  procellae 
vi  scopulo  etiam  illlsit,'*  Heyne.  Who  ever  before  heard  of 
infigere  used  in  such  sense?  Or  what  was  to  hinder  Virgil, 
if  he  had  meant  i  His  it,  from  saying  i  Hi  sit,  with  Hyginus, 
116:  *^Aiax  Locrus  fulmine  est  a  Minerva  ictus,  quem  fluctus 
ad  saxa  illisenmt,  unde  Aiacis  petrae  sunt  dictae/'  The  word 
would  have  suited  his  measure  precisely  as  well.  Is  it  by 
understanding  the  unhappy  wretch  to  have  been  already  dead 
when  he  was  thus  spitted  on  the  sharp  rock?  "Ihn  selbst  mit 
dem  Blitze,  und  Hess  sodann  seinen  Leichnam  von  den  Wellen 
an  die  Klippen  spiessen,"  Ladewig.  If  such  had  been  the 
meaning,  we  had  had,  not  illum  expirantem  pectore  (or  cor- 
pore)  but  pectus  (or  corpus  expirans).  Iixum  expirantem 
can  only  be  spoken  of  a  living  man,  and  even  if  it  could  be 
spoken  of  a  corpse,  the  picture  had  been  scarcely  less  revolting, 
less  absurd;  the  act  performed  by  Pallas  scarceley  less  un- 
dignified, less  unworthy  of  the  goddess.  How  then?  In  what 
other  way,  if  in  none  of  these,  is  Virgil's  painting,  Pallas's 
action,  to  be  vindicated,  the  painting  to  be  made  worthy  of  the 
painter,  the  action  of  the  actor?  In  the  simplest  way  in  the 
world,  viz.,  by  understanding  infigere  to  be  used  in  our  text 
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in  the  only  sense  in  which  infigere  is  ever  used  anjrwhere, 
'viz.,  in  that  of  infixing,  i.  e,  forcing  into  a  place  or  thing,  in 
such  manner  that  the  object  so  forced  remains  fixed  in  it,  cannot 
get  out:  Cicer.  de  IHvinat.  2,  31:  ^Timide  fortasse  sigoifer 
evellebat,  quod  fidenter  infixerat"    Aeti,  9,   746: 

.    .    .     .    "portaeque  infigitar  hasta.** 

12,  375: 

"lancea  consequitor,  nimpitque  infixa  bilicem 
loricam." 

Senec.  Oedip.  1036  (Jocasta  speaking): 

.    .    .    ^^utrumne  pectori  iniigam  meo 
telom,  an  patenti  conditura  iugulo  imprimam?" 

Aen.  12.   721: 

^^comuaque  obnixi  infigunt**    .... 

Tacit  Ann,  1,  43:  ^'Cur  enim  primo  concionis  die  ferrum 
illud,  quod  pectori  meo  infigere  parabam,  detraxistis."  Wal- 
tharius,  1292: 

"nam  veniens  [hasta]  clipeo  sic  est  ceu  marmore  laevi 
excussa,  et  collem  yehementer  sauciat,  usque 
ad  clavos  infixa  solo/* 

Aen,  4.  4: 

.    .    .    "haerent  infixi  pectore  voltus 
verbaque." 

SiL  12.  738: 

.    .    .     "natis  infigunt  oscula  matres." 

Sil.  8.  127  (of  Dido): 

"oscula,  qua  steteras,  bis  terque  infixit  arenae.** 
Ovid,  Trist  1.  5.  9: 

"haec  mihi  semper  erunt  imis  infixa  medullis." 

Senec.  Thy  est.  97  (Tantalus  to  Megaera): 

.    .    .    "quid  famem  infixam  intimis 
agitas  medullis." 

Infixit,  then,  in  our  text  is  not  impaled,  but  the  very  opposite, 
infixed,  firmly  fixed  in  or  on;   and  differs  from  imposuit 
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only  in  the  greater  firmness  with  which  the  object  is  placed, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  merely  placed  on,  but  placed  in,  fixed  m. 
Compare  Ovid,  Metanu  2,  506  (of  Callisto  and  Areas  carried 
oflF  and  placed  among  the  constellations): 

.     .    .     "et  celeri  raptos  per  inania  vento 
imposuit  caelo,  vicinaqae  aidera  fecit," 

where  the  sense  were  not  changed,  but  only  rendered  stronger, 
the  action  intensified,  by  the  change  of  imposuit  into  infixit 
But  scopuLo  ACUTo,  what.is  it?  "The  sharp  rock,  on  which  he 
was  impaled,  or  spiked ;  the  sharp  rock  which  ran  into  his  body," 
answer  all  the  commentators:  "Spiesst  an  ein  scharfes  Gestein 
ihn,"  Voss;  "Li ess  seinen  Leichnam  von  den  Wellen  an  die 
Klippen  spiesscn,*'  Ladewig.  But  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
not  impaled  or  spitted  at  all,  but  only  infixedy  fii^mly  fixed  in 
or  on.  ScopULO  acuto,  therefore,  is  the  sharp  rock  on  which  he 
was  firmly  fixed.  But  how  or  in  what  manner  was  he  thus 
infixed?  What  was  the  picture  in  Juno's  mind  as  she  uttered 
these  words?  Was  it  of  Ajax,  snatched  out  of  his  ship  in  a 
whirlwind,  and  carried  through  the  air  to  a  rock  and  set  on  it, 
as  Niobe  was  snatched  up  in  a  whirlwind  and  carried  through 
the  air  to  Mount  Sipylus  (Ovid,  Met  6.  310: 

"flet  tamen,  et  validi  circumdata  turbine  venti 
in  patriam  rapta  est,  ubi  fixa  cacumine  mentis 
liquituT,  et  lacrymas  etiamnum  marmora  manant;** 

where,  let  it  be  observed  en  passant,  that  "fixa  cacumine 
mentis"  is  not  impaled  on  but  fixed  on,  i,  e,  set  on,  planted 
on,  the  summit  of  the  mountain);  as  Callisto  and  Areas  were 
carried  up  to  heaven  (Ovid,  Met.  2,  506:' 

.    .    .    "et  celeri  raptos  per  inania  vento 
inposuit  caelo,  vicinaque  sidera  fecit"): 

and  as,  bating  the  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  our  own 
Elijah  was  carried  up  to  the  same  place  (f/  rial.  Jia&.,  BaatX. 
4.  2.  1:  Km  eyevero  ev  no  avayeiv  Kvqiov  ev  avoatia^no  tov 
HXiov  log  eig  tov  otqavov.  Ibid.  4.  2. 11:  Kai  idov  oQ^a  Ttvqog, 
x«i  iTtnoi  TtvQog^xai  duoTeiXev avafjeaov afiq^oceQiov y.ai  aveXrjif^rj 
HUov  ev  avaaeiOfiKo  ojg  €ig  tov  ovQavov^?     No;   this  were  too 
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widely  to  deviate  from  the  myth  which  always  represents  Ajax 
as  in  the  water,  as  swimming  and  struggling  personally  with 
the  waves;  Quint  Calab.  14.  548: 

jliag  <f    ttXXore  fjiiv  JiiQivrix^to  Sovqati  vrjo^, 

aXXoT€  <f*  (tv  ;|f«t^c(T(7»  ^itivvtv  nXfivga  fiff^fj, 

uxafiftTO}  Tirrivi  fiirjv  vnfqonXov  €o^x(Oi' 

ax^CtTo  <f*  aXfivQov  o^fia  niQi  xQttJiQriai  x^Q^^ff^^ 

(tvdgog  vniQ&v^oio'  ^C(M  Se  fnv  HaoQO(ovT€i 

7lvoQit}p  X€u  xttgrog  fS-afifiiov  ttfitfi  Se  xvfitt 

ttXXoTi  14 fv  (po^uaxi  nfXciiQMV,  rjvr    tn    axgtjr 

ov^fog  ViprjXoio  Si*  rjt^og*  aXXoTi  <f*  avT( 

vilfod-fv  icvdQa  ff^KQtty^iy  tvfXQvqiV  ovd*  oyi  x*^Q^i 

xufive  noXviXr^Tovg'  noXXot  St  fity    (pS-u  xm  tv&a 

OfiitnfVfdtvoi  OfAtiQityiliov  tato  novxoto  xfQawoi' 

ovnto  yag  oi  &vuov  tfifiSfto  xfiQi  SttfittOatu 

xov(}fi  tQiydovnoio  Ji>og  /naXa  ntg  xortovaa, 

HQiv  tXrivni  xtixn  noXXtt  xiu  aXytai  nayxv  fdoytfani' 

tovvfxu  uiv  xaru  ^tviho^;  fStt/nPtTO  SfiQOv  oi'Cvg 

ntiVTod-f    tflQOfitVOV, 

Philostr.  Icon,  2,  13  (of  the  painting  in  the  Neapolitan  gallery, 
of  Ajax  on  the  rock  of  Gyarus) :  ^i  xov  neXayovg  aveavfiy,viat 
7ciVQait  'Aai  ij  teovaa  ntqi  avvag  d^aXavta,  riQiog  re  deivov  (iXeniuv 
tni  Tiov  TtetQiov,  /.at  xi  Aai  (fqovri^aiog  excov  €7ti  xtjv  d^alatTav, 
0  u^OTLQog  u^iag.  Be^Xr^xai  /icv  tijv  tavrov  vavv,  efjTcvQov  de 
avcrig  anoTiTjdriaag  o^ioOE  /ex^ogijx£  xoig  KVfiaoiy  xcov  gjev  dtcx- 
7caiioVy  xa  dt  emo/tcoftevogy  xa  de  v^aviXcov  xio  axegvco.  FvQaig 
d*  evu'Xiov  {ai  de  Fvqai  nevqai  eioiv  V7teq(faivovaai  xov  ^lyaiov 
'AoX7cov\  Xoyoug  vfceQcpQOvag  Xeyei  iMcxa  xwv  d^ecov  avxcov,  eq) 
oig  0  Uoaeidiov  avrog  em  xag  FvQag  oxeHeraiy  q^ojiegogy  to  nai, 
Aat  xei^iovog  JcXeiog^  aui  xag  xaixag  e^njQinevog.  Kai  xoc  nove 
KOi  avveftax^i  xio  yfoxQio  "Mxxa  to  iXiov,  anxpqovowvi  de  xa^ 
(feidoftevco  xiov  d^ecov,  yLaeqqiovw  avxov  xoj  antinxQCj,  Nvv  de 
eneidri  v^qiCovxa  OQUy  xrjv  xqiaivav  erz  avxov  (peqeiy  xofi  nenXri- 
^etai  0  avxnv  xrfg  neiqagy  o  avexiov  xov  u4iavva,  log  anoaeioaixo 
at-xov  avTTfi  v^iga:  Seneca,  Agam.  537: 

.    .    .    '^transit  [fulmen]  Aiacem,  et  ratenit 
ratisque  partem  secom  et  Aiacis  tulit. 
nil  ille  motus,  ardaa  at  oautes  salo 
ambustus  exstat,  dirimit  insanum  mare, 
flactusque  rumpit  pectore,  et  navem  mana 
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complexus  in  se  traxit,  et  caeoo  man 
collucet  Aiaz:  omne  resplendet  fretum. 
tandem  occupata  rupe,  furibundum  intonat, 
superasse  nunc  se  pelagus,  atque  ignes;" 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  372: 

.    .    .     **et  tortum  non  ab  love  folmen  Oileus 
qui  gemit,  Euboicas  nato  stridente  per  undas/* 

Or,  is  the  picture  in  Juno's  mind  that  of  Ajax  in  his  ship ;  of 
the  ship  of  Ajax  whirled  away  by  the  turbo  and  stuck  on  a 
rock,  as  Serestus  (5.  204)  is  said   to  have  stuck  on  a  rock— 

.    .    .    *'  saxis  in  procurrentibus  haesit " — 

the  ship  which  carried  Serestus  having  stuck  on  a  rock?  No; 
for  first,  this  were  not  merely  a  departure,  but  a  double  de- 
parture, fi'om  the  mytli,  which  represents  the  ship  as  foundering 
at  sea,  and  Ajax  saving  himself  by  swimming  (Philostratus, 
as  above:  Be^Xritai  i^iev  rijr  eavtov  vavv,  efi/cygov  de  ccvrrig 
a7io7tridr\aag  ojnoae  ^excoQtjy^e  toig  xr^aai,  tcov  ftev  dievLrcaiwv, 
ta  de  €7tia7iwfj€vogy  ra  de  vnavrXcov  vio  areqvio  .  .  .  o  ^  ^lag 
[having  reached  and  clambered  up  the  rock]  oiov  ex  ^td^g 
ava<feQU)v  neqiad^qei  %o  neXayog  ovre  7hxvv  oqioVj  ovtb  y^v); 
and,  secondly,  illum  in  the  emphatic  position — first  word  in  the 
line,  and  so  far  preceding  its  verb,  and  joined,  besides,  to 
EXPiRANTKM — Can  ouly  be  Ajax  himself  personally;  whose  fate, 
as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the  vessels,  already  disposed 
of  in  the  two  preceding  lines,  comes  now  to  be  treated  of. 

What  then  was  that  fate?  what  was  it  happened  to  Ajax? 
He  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  thrown  by  the  storm  on  a 
sharp  rock.  Juno  does  not  specify  more  particularly;  she  is  not 
relating  the  story  to  persons  ignorant  of  it,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring, in  order  to  understand  it,  to  be  informed  of  the  details; 
she  is  referring  to  the  well-known  myth  for  her  own  satisfaction 
only,  and  in  illustration  of  her  own  case.  The  details  are  no 
doubt  all  present  in  her  memory:  how  Ajax  was  struck  with 
lightning;  how  the  ship  he  was  in,  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning, 
was  whirled  away  by  the  storm;  how  Ajax  leaped  into  the  sea 
out  of  the  burning  vessel  just   before  it  went  down,  and,  with 
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the  greatest  difficulty  reached,  by  swimming,  the  sharp,  rugged, 
inhospitable  rock  of  Gyarus.  Instead  of  going  through  all  these 
particulars,  Juno  "sequitur  summa  fastigia  rerura" — strikes 
Ajax  with  lightning,  catches  him  in  a  whirlwind,  and  fixes  him 
on  a  sharp  rock.  Her  turbine  corripuit,  scopuix)  inpixtt  reminds 
us  of  veni,  vidi,  vici.  In  the  one  case  the  blanks  are  filled 
up  by  the  mythographer,  as  in  the  other  by  the  historian. 
"  This  is  all  very  well,''  I  am  told,  "  if  we  only  had  an  example 
of  some  one  else  infixed  on  a  rock  without  being  impaled 
on  it."  Let  us  see.  What  is  it  Seneca  says  of  himself  when 
he  is  about  to  be  banished  to  Corsica  {Epigr.  9.  13)? 

^^ille  tnus  quondam  magnus,  tua  gloria,  civis 
infigar  scopulo.     Corduba,  solve  comas.** 

Is  not  this  "infigar  scopulo"  the  very  scopulo  infixtt  of  our 
text?  What  more  remote  from  Seneca's  thought  than  all  notion 
of  impaling?  Or  what  more  remote  from  the  same  Seneca's 
thought  than .  all  notion  of  being  pasted,  or  glued  to  anything, 
when,  speaking  of  the  same  exile,  he  says  to  Crispus,  Anthol. 
Lat  (Meyer),  135.  11: 

^^en  hie  qui  iaceo  Baxis  telluris  adhaerens! 

mens  tecum  est,  nulla  quae  cohibetur  humo."? 

Let  US  see  again:  with  what  word  is  it  Prometheus  expresses 
his  being  infixed  on  Caucasus  by  Jupiter,  as  a  ship  is  tied 
(adnectunt)  to  the  shore  by  sailors?  Is  it  not  by  this  very 
infix  it?  Attius'  translation  of  Aeschylus'  lost  tragedy,  nqo- 
fjTi&evg  Ivojuevog  (Cicero,  Tusc.   Qtcaest,  2,  10): 

Prom.     .     .    .     "navem  ut  horrisono  fi  "^o 

noctem  paventes  timidi  adnectunt  navitae: 
Satumius  me  sic  infixit  Jupiter, 
lovisque  numen  Muldbri  adscivit  manus. 
Hos  ilie  cuneos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens, 
perrupit  artus:  qua  miser  soUertia 
h'ansverberatus,  castrum  hoc  Furiarum  incolo." 

^Jupiter,"  says  Prometheus,  "infixed  me  here,  pinned  me  here, 
fastened  me  here,  with  nails  driven  through  my  limbs" — an 
infixing  more  mechanical,  indeed,  than  that  of  Seneca  on  the 
island  of  Corsica,  but  being  still  the  point-blank  opposite  of  im- 
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paling.  Nor  let  any  one  demur  to  the  authority  of  Seneca  and 
Attius,  or  insist  that  such  loose  metaphorical  use  of  infigere  is 
rare  and  exceptional;  such  use  of  the  word  is  of  the  commonest: 

.     .     .    "haerent  infixi  pectore  vultus 
verbaque;" 
*^  haec  mihi  somper  erunt  imis  infixa  medullis;** 
and 

.    .    .    ^'natis  infigunt  oscula  matres," 

quoted  above.  And— still  more  loose  and  metaphorical,  as  well 
as  still  more  parallel  to  our  text — Sil.  9.  173  (Decius  to  the 
Capuans) : 

^^  hi  [Romani]  sunt  qui  vestris  iufixum  moenibus  hostem 
deiecere  manu,  et  Capuam  eripuere  superbis 
Samnitum  iossis," 

where  an  enemy,  not  merely  not  in  possession  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city  but  not  even  attacking  the  city,  and  only 
threatening  to  attack  it  (Liv.  7.  29-33,  inclusive),  is  said  to  be 
infixus  on  the  fortifications;  also  Attius,  Prmnefh.,  quoted 
above,  Prometheus  speaking: 

^^  atque  haec  vetusta,  saeclis  glomerata  horridis, 
luctifica  clades  Dostro  infixa  est  corpori/' 

where  the  ''clades  infixa  corpori''  is  the  "vultur."  Compare 
also  the  precisely  similar  figurative  application  of  affigere, 
5.  852: 

..."  clavumqiie  affixus  et  haercns 

nusquam  amittebat;" 
10.   160: 

.     .....*'  Pallasque  sinistro 

afYixns  lateri;" 

Val.  Max.  2.  1:  "luvenes  .  .  .  aliquem  ex  patribus  conscriptis, 
aut  propinquum,  aut  patemiun  amicum,  ad  curiam  deduce- 
bant,  aflfixique  valvis  expectabant,  donee  reducendi  etiam  officio 
fungerentur;"  also  of  inhaerere,  the  intransitive  of  infi* 
gere,  Flor.  4.  12:  "Daci  montibus  inhaerent:  Cotisonis  regis 
imperio,  quoties  concretus  gelu  Danubius  iunxerat  ripas,  decur- 
rere  solebant,  et  vicina  populari;"  Flor.  2.  6:  "Nee  ideo  taraen 
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Italia  visceribus  inhaerentem  submovere  poterat  Annibalem;" 
and  of  haerere,  Flor.  2.  2  (of  Regulus):  ^'Ipsam  belli  caput 
Carthaginem  urgebat  obsidio,  ipsisque  portis  inhaerebat." 

ScopuLO  iNFixiT,  then,  in  our  text,  is  not  impaled  on  a  rock, 
not  even  fixed  into  a  rock,  but  fixed  on  a  rock,  no  matter  how — 
stuck  on  a  rock,  as  we  would  sav;  and  differs  in  no  respect 
except  the  greater  intensity  of  the  compound  verb  from  "fixus 
cautibus,"  the  expression  used  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Cami. 
5,  196,  in  his  penciling  of  the  same  picture: 

'*  fix  usque  Capharei 

cantibus,  iuter  aquas  flammam  ructabat  Oileus/' 

nor  in  any  respect,  except  its  similarly  greater  intensity,  from 
''cautibus  affigere,"  the  expression  used  by  Pliny  in  his  account 
of  crowds  of  informers  pinned  to  sharp  rocky  precipices  by 
Trajan  (Plin,  Paneg,  35):  ''Memoranda  facies,  delatorum  classis 
permissa  omnibus  ventis,  coactaque  vela  tempestatibus  pandere, 
iratosque  fluctus  seq[ui,  quoscunque  in  scopulos  detulissent.  .  .  . 
Quantum  diversitas  temporum  posset,  tum  maxime  cognitum 
est,  quura  iisdem,  quibus  antea  cautibus  innocentissimus  quisque, 
tunc  nocentissimus  affigeretur;  quumque  insulas  omnes,  quas 
modo  senate  rum,  iam  delatorum  turba  compleret,  quos  quidem 
non  in  praesens  tantum,  sed  in  aeternum  repressisti,  in  ilia 
poenarum  indagine  inclusos;"  in  which  last  passage  we  have 
culprits  carried  by  angry  billows  (as  in  our  text  Ajax  by  the 
turbo),  and  pinned  to  sharp  and  precipitous  cliifs  (as  in  our 
text  Ajax  is  pinned  in  ov  ou  a  scopulus  acutus) — the  moaning 
being,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  not  literally  and  mechani- 
cally pinned,  but  figuratively  pinned;  in  other  words,  confined 
to  or  on  a  cautes,  or  on  a  scopulus  acutus,  by  means  of 
the  surrounding  sea.  Compare  the  similar  metaphorical  use  of 
affigere,  Valer.  Maxim.  2.  1.  9:  **Quocirca  iuvenes,  senatus 
die,  utique  aliquem  ex  patribus  conscriptis,  aut  propinquum,  aut 
paternum  amicum,  ad  cunam  deducebant,  affixique  valvis  ex- 
spectabant,  donee  reducendi  etiam  officio  fungerentur,''  and  the 
xacfovq  xoiqadwv  €q>riiJ€vorg  ("sepulcra  scopulis  iusidentia," 
Canter,  sepulchres  seated  on  scopuli,  set  on  scopuli,  stuck  on 
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scopuli)  of  this  very  Ajax  and  his  comrades,  Lycophr.  (Jas- 
sandr,  365  (Sebastiani): 

ivo^  St  kUfiri^  itPTi.  fiVQUov  Tt^rvtov 
Ekkag  OTfVic^ii  71  (can  Tovg  xfvovg  xutfovg, 

OVX    OOTO&flXtUi,  )fOtQ((SaiV    (f'    tf^TjUfVOVg. 

ScopuLO,  one  of  the  Gyarae,  a  group  qf  sharp,  bare,  aiguille- 
shaped  rocks  standing  up  out  of  the  Aegean  sea,  Horn.  Odyss. 
4.  499: 

Aiag  ufv  fitra  vrjvai  Saut\  doli;(ri()fTfioiaiP. 
Fvorjaiv  fiiv  TiQtoTu  IloatiSatav  intlaaatv, 
TiftQtjaiv  fifyicXrjai,  xtti  i^ioitttfae  S-aXaaarig' 
XKi  vv  xfp  ixtfvyt  KriQii,  xta  (x&o^tvoi  ntg  A&rjvr}, 
ft  fit]  VTiiQtfialov  tJtOi  fx^aXh,  X(u  /afy    nitaS^rj' 
tfri  (f  HfXTjTi  0-nov  If  vytftv  utyu  XuiTfitc  0-nXttaaq<;. 
Tov  df  IToanStttav  liiynX*  txXvtp  uvdriaavTOs" 
(ivTix    infiTft  TQtttivttP  (X(t}v  /fQOi  artiiaoriaip 
riXaai  FvQuitjv  JiitQriv,  ano  (f*  tax^aiv  avTr}v' 

Xttl    TO   fIfP    aVJod^l    ftdVf,    TO    d(    T(fV<fOg    tjHTtfOf    nOVTU), 

Tfo  Q    Aiug  TO  HQitiTov  ttftCofdtvog  fity    (taaO-rj' 

TOV    <f      tq>0(fH    XttTtt    nOVTOV    (IJliiQOVU    XVfJHUVOVT(t. 

[(uq  o  fitv  fvif  KTioXvtXfv,  (ntt  ntfv  «Xf4VQ0v  vd(U(»]: 

Philostr.  Icon,  2.  13  (of  the  Neapolitan  painting) :  ^i  tov  neXa- 
yovg  aveaitfAVim  nerQai,  /.at  ij  ^eotaa  iitqi  acvai;  ^aXarray 
flQiog  re  dtivov  (ileTciov  £/ri  twv  /ceuQcn'^  y,ai  xi  Aai  (fQorrifiaTO^ 
exojv  em  rr^v  &aXaiiav,  o  yio/^Oi;  ^icti^.  ,  ,  .  ai  de  FiQai 
uezQm  eioiv  v7ieQ(faivovoai  tov  ^lyaior  y,oK/iov  .  .  .  -/Lai 
TteTcXr^Bevai  o  a^x^^v  ri^c?  neiQat;,  o  avex^^v  ^ov  ^lavta,  tog 
anoatiaaiTo  avtov  aviri  viiQei,  .  .  .  o  /icr  dr^  Iloaeidiov  e^tliaXtov 
triv  XQiaivav  a/caqaSei  to  TQiifo^  arno  ^lavci  rr^g  ^retgagy  ai 
de  FvQai  ai  Xoiuai  fjevovot  re,  eg  oaov  O^aXarTa,  '/,ai  aavXoi 
earr^^ovoi  tm  noaetdiovi:  Quint  Calab.  14.  580: 

xtti  vv  xtv  t^ifXrif  xaxov  uoftov,  ft   iitj  lai  (utto 
•  Qfiitti  ttiitv  kvfQi>tv  f-Jti   nQOfr^xf   xoXtorr^v 
n'Tf  TiaQOs   ufyaXoio  xut*  KyxtXnSoto  d&i'ifotar 
JluXXds  a^iQttutvt]  2^ixfXtjV  knixtt^^uXi  vr^aov, 
tj  (/  tJt  xauTui  Htfv  vn'  hxhuhtow  ytyavrog, 
Hi'hiXoiv  nvfiopTOs  toot  /O^ovog'  tog  aon  ^tnx{t(iiv 
icinffXHArti'tv  avuxju  diotcfifiOftov  oi'ot-og  t(X(ttj 
I'l/'o.'/fv  ti^otnovott'  (iKf}vvf  it  xicfiTfQOP  hpSoh' 
ttfitft   if   uiv  t^tiPnTOiO  fifXfcg  txi^iiauT    oXhO^Qog 
y(ut}  ouMg  iutji^fpTic  xiu  tnovytTO}  tvi  novTM : 
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and  Seneca,  Agam,  552: 

.    .    .    ^^plura  oum  auderet  forens, 
tridente  rupem  sabroit  pulsam  pater 
Neptunus,  imis  exserens  undis  caput, 
solvitqae  niontetn;  quern  cadens  secum  tulit; 
terraque  et  igne  victus  et  pelago  iacet." 

On  one  of  these  rocks  Pallas,  not  impaled,  but  infixed  Ajax, 
as  Seneca  (above)  expected  to  be  infixed  on  the  scopulus  of 
Corsica;  as  Prometheus  (above)  was  infixed,  though  more  closely 
and  mechanically,  on  the  Caucasian  rupes;  as  the  first  Napoleon 
was  infixed  on  the  "naked  rock"  of  St  Helena — 

"ein  nackter  Fels,  fern  von  Europas  Kiiste, 
ist  zum  Gef&ngniss  ewig  ihm  bestimmt;" 

and  as,  in  our  own  times,  Garibaldi  was  infixed  on  the  scogUo 
of  Caprera,  La  Riforma  [Newspaper],  Florence,  Oct  28,  1867: 
"Sullo  scoglio  di  Caprera  essi  iivevano  incatenato  [infiocedy 
confined,  for  he  was  not  put  into  chains]  non  Garibaldi  ma  il 
destine  dltalia."  If  it  was  proper  for  Seneca,  Epigr.  5.  14 
(above)  to  designate  Corsica  by  the  term  scopulo,  and  {Con sol. 
ad  Helv.  8:  "Toties  huius  aridi  et  spinosi  saxi  mutatus  est 
populus'')  to  designate  the  same  island  by  the  term  saxum;  if 
it  was  proper  for  Pindar  to  designate  Dolus,  after  it  had  been 
fixed  on  immovable  pillars,  by  the  term  nevQa  (Pind.  Fragm.  5, 
ed.  Dissen  (of  Dolus): 

dq  ToTf  TtaaoQfg  OQO^m 

TiQiftVOitP    U71VDQ0V0UV  ^(OoVtWt^, 
XiOVks' 

where  Dolus  is  called  rtevqa  merely  to  distinguish  it  from  float- 
ing Dolus},  how  much  more  proper  was  it  for  Vii^il  to  designate 
by  the  terra  scopulo  one  of  the  Gyarae— all  of  them  together 
little  more  than  a  reef  of  rocks  in  the  Aegean,  and  on  that 
account  serving  in  later  times,  like  Corsica  itself,  as  a  prison 
for  state  criminals?     (Juvenal,  10.  170: 

"ut  Gyari  olausus  scopulis  parvaque  Seripho" 

— where,  be  it  observed  en  passant,  not  only  have  we  the  same 
terra  scopulus  applied  to  the  island,  as  in  our  text,  but  clausns 
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is  as  nearly  as  the  different  circumstances  of  the  case  permit, 
in  fix  us:  ibid,  1.  73: 

"aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum;" 
ibid.  13.  244: 

.    .     .     ^^dabit  in  laqueam  vestigia  noster 
perfidus,  et  nigri  patietur  carceris  uncuiii, 
aut  maris  Aegaei  rupem,  scopulosque  frequentes 
exulibus  magnis.") 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  1.  7:  ^^Sed  et  iudicio  vix  per  hebdomndem 
duplicem  comperendinato,  capite  multatus  [Arvandus]  in  insulam 
coniectus  est  serpentis  Epidaurii:  ubi  usque  ad  inimicorum  dolo- 
rem  devenustatiis,  et  a  rebus  humanis  veluti  vomitu  fortunae 
nauseantis  exputus,  nunc  ex  vetere  senatus  consulto  Tiberiano 
triginta  dierum  vitam  post  sententiam  trahit,  uncum  et  gemonias, 
et  laqueum  per  horas  turbulenti  carnificis  horrescens,'*  where  a  no- 
less-to-be-pitied,  however  much  less  renowned  culprit  than  Ajax, 
or  any  of  Ajax's  just-mentioned  fellows  in  misfortune,  is  flung 
violently  into  the  island  of  the  Tiber — ''coniectus  in  insulam 
serpentis  Epidaurii"  {mutatis  mutandis ,  our  author's  scopulo 
iNTixrr  ACVTo) — there,  out  of  all  human  society,  beyond  all  hope 
of  escape  or  deliverance,  to  languish  out  the  brief  interval  during 
which,  if  not  divine  at  least— next  thing  to  divine — imperial 
retributive  justice,  not  to  appear  too  blood-thirsty,  holds  execu- 
tion suspended  over  the  head  of  its  victim.  Also  Marcian,  1.  5, 
De  Interd.  et  Releg.:  "Exilium  triplex  est:  aut  certorum  locorum 
interdictio,  aut  lata  fuga,  ut  omnium  locorum  interdictio  praeter 
certum  locum,  aut  iusulae  vinculum,  /.  e.  relegatio  in  insulam;'' 
also  Tacit.  Aunal.  1,  3:  "Nam  senem  Augustum  devinxerat 
adeo,  uti  nepotem  unicum  Agrippam  Posthumum  in  insulam 
Planasiam  proiiceret''— flung  away  into  the  island  of  Planasia. 
Plin.  Paneg.  34:  ''Congesti  sunt  in  navigia  raptim  conquisita, 
ut  tempestatibus  dediti  abirent,  fugerentque  vastatas  delationibus 
terras;  ac  si  quem  fluctus  ac  procellae  scopulis  reservassent,  hie 
nuda  saxa  et  inhospitale  littus  incoleret;  ageret  duram  et  anxiani 
vitam,  relictaque  post  tergum  totius  generis  humani  securitate, 
moereref  Euseb.  TV/.  Cmistant.  2. 20:  fjetaXXoig  re  MXTiona&tiv 
naQadod-evteg,   r^   i^aorc:   oii^eiv  'AQi^evreg,     Euseb.   17/.  Const. 
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2.  31  (Lex  Constantini   de  pietate  in  Deum  et  de  Christiana 

religione):   Ov  (,iriv  aXXa  vmi  oaovg  ov  (iovXofjevovg  vrjaoL  yiave- 

Xovoi,  trig  TtgoftrjO^eiag  Tavvrig  artolavaai  nQOGTazTOjuev'  oncog  oi 

fit%Qi  vvv   OQCov  re   dvoxcogiaig  xai   negiQQitio  7teQi/£yiXeiO(,i€%'oi 

d^alaaatj,  trig  O'/LvS^qiOTiYig  tlui  a7cav9qi')7cov  €Qrjfitag  eXerd'eQio- 

d^evveg,  zoig  q^ilvaroig  Ofpag  ari^rg  anodioev,  tov  €V7.zaiov  Ttod'ov 

fiXriQcoaavveg,    Tacit.  Hist.  1,  2:  "Plenum  exiliis  mare;  infecti 

caedibus  scopuli'';    and,   translating  from  Tacitus,   Macchiavelli, 

Di^corso  sopra  la  prim,  Deca  di  T.  Lii^o,  libr.  1.  10:  "Vedra 

Roma  arsa,  il  Campidoglio  dai  suoi  cittadini  disfatto,  desolati  gli 

antichi  templi,  corrotte  le  cerimonie,  ripiene  le  citta  di  adulterj ; 

vedra  il  mare  pieno  di  esilj,  gli  scogli  pieni  di  sangue/'  where 

"scogli  pieni  di  sangue"  ("infecti  caedibus  scopuli")  are  scogli 

full  of  the  blood  of  culprits  who  had  been  -first  exiled  to  them 

(thrown  into  exile  on  them,  infixi  scop ul is),  and  then  during 

their  exile  put  to  death.     Also  Mela,  3.  1:  "In  ipso  mari  monu- 

mentum   Caepionis,  scopulo  magis   quam    insulae   impositum:" 

Vita  S,  Fulgent.,  postfixed  to  his  works,  Biblioth.  Pair.  Venet., 

1776,  vol.  xi.  p.  396:  "Et  de  ipso  quoque  monasterio  sub  secreto 

recedens,  ad  insulam  Circinam   paucis   comitantibus   fratribus, 

navigavit;  ubi  in  quodam  brevi  scopulo,  cui  nomen  est  Chilmi, 

ubi  iam  monasterium  fabricari  mandaverat,  lectioni  et  orationi  et 

ieiuniis  vacans,  &c.;"  and  Gothe,  Iphig,  auf  Taur,,  act  v.  sc.  3: 

JpHiG.     "verbanne  mich  zur  Strafe  meiner  Thorheit 
an  einer  Klippen-Insel  traurig  Ufer." 

"Well,  if  iNFixiT  does  not  signify  that  the  rock  ran  into 
Ajax,  that  Ajax  was  spiked  on  it,  at  least  aclto  does;  else  why 
the  sharpness  of  the  rock  mentioned  at  all?"  To  signify  that  it 
was  an  aiguille-shaped  rock;  a  spike,  pin,  or  pen  standing  up  out 
of  the  sea— the  very  shape,  as  has  just  been  seen,  of  all  the 
rocks  of  the  group:  Philostr.  Ico?i.  2.  13,  quoted  above:  ^i  tor 
TteXayovg  avearrf/^riai  neiQai;  and  again,  ibid.,  leirAri  ftev  v7co 
'/.vfjaiiov  7j  d-aXarta^  orctXadeg*  d^  ai  TieiQai  dia  roaagaivead^ai; 

Aen.  3,   76: 

.    .    .    ^'Oyaro  celsa  Myconoque  revinxit;'* 

*  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  in  voce  spiletum  vel  spiletus:  "Ital.  spilettoj 
acicula." 
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Petron.  Epigr.  (apud  Wernsd.): 

"hac  alta  Gyaro  ligavit,  iliac 
constaoti  Mycono  dedit  tenendam." 

The  notion  of  impaling  or  running  into  the  body  is  as  little 
contained  in  the  epithet  acutiis  bestowed  on  one  of  these  rocks 
as  it  is  contained  in  the  same  epithet  bestowed  on  the  si  lex 
which  rose  out  of  the  dorsum  of  Cacus's  cave,  8.  233: 

^^stabat  acuta  silex,  praecisis  uodique  saxis 
speluDcae  dorso  insurgens,  altissima  visa, 
dirarum  Didis  domus  opportuna  volucrom/* 

Exactly  as  acuta  silex  is  here  nothing  more  than  a  peak, 
spike,  or  needle  of  flint,  rising  up  high  out  of  the  dorsum  of 
Cacus's  cave,  acuto^scopulo  in  our  text  is  nothing  more  than 
a  rocky  aiguille  peering  high  out  of  the  water;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  3.  1369: 

.     .     .     KoX/oi  de  fity    *«/o»'*  wj  or*  novrog 
ittxiv  o^irjoiv  fTti^QOfiibJv  ajTilndfoai. 

The  view  then  in  Juno's  mind  is  that  of  Ajax  pinned  on  a 
Gyarean  scopulus  by  Pallas.  Why  does  she  leave  him  there? 
Why  does  she  follow  the  myth  no  further?  Because  it  is  the 
action  of  Pallas  she  is  describing,  and  the  action  of  Pallas  in 
the  myth  went  no  farther,  hardly  even  so  far.  The  action  of 
Pallas  ended  with  the  sinking  of  Ajax's  vessel:  and  Ajax,  his 
vessel  being  sunk,  struggled  through  the  water  (Quintus  Calaber 
and  Philostratus,  as  above)  till  he  reached  the  scopulus  and 
clambered  up  it.  This  might  be  all,  with  sufficient  correctness, 
ascribed  to  Pallas,  what  was  not  expressly  done  by  her  with 
her  own  hand  being  at  least  done  with  her  permission ;  Quintus 
Calaber,  as  above: 

ovma  ytt{»  oi  O^vitov  tutj^tro  xtjQi  iuincaam 
xovQfj  fQtySovnoio  ^Uog  finkte  TifQ  xotfovan, 
7i(tiv  rltjptu  xicxtt  nolku  xtu  (ckytai  nny/v  fAoyi]a(H' 

TOt^tXK    UIV    XKTtt    {ifvS^Og    tdi(jLlV((TO    Sl]{iOV    oiCi'i 
TtnVToO-t    TtWOflfVOV. 

But  Juno  could  not  so  per\'ert  the  mj^h  as  to  ascribe  to  Pallas 
the   breaking-off  of  the  neck  of  the  rock  on  which  Ajax  was 
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seated,  and  the  precipitation  of  it  with  Ajax  into  the  sea. 
Neither  could  she  introduce  Neptune  to  take  his  part  in  the 
drama,  and  give  the  coup  de  grdce  to  her  unhappy  enemy.  That 
would  have  been  to  put  herself  out  of  court:  it  would  then  no 
longer  have  been  Pallas,  but  Pallas  and  Neptune  who  triumphed 
over  Ajax.  Juno  therefore  stops  with  the  action  of  Pallas, 
whose  triumph  is  sufficiently  complete  for  Juno's  purpose  of 
comparison,  her  enemy  having  been  struck  with  lightning, 
shipwrecked,  and  left  sitting  on  a  bare  spike  of  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea— the  very  view,  it  will  be  observed,  presented 
by  the  painter  of  the  ancient  picture  in  the  gallery  at  Naples, 
described  by  Philostratus,  and  perhaps  often  seen  and  admired 
by  Virgil  himself  But  though  Juno  and  Virgil  and  the 
Neapolitan  painter  all  left  Ajax  infixed  on  the  rock,  the 
punishment  of  the  unhappy  blasphemer  did  not  end  there; 
Homer  (as  above): 

2  01'  (ft  IToaiiiufav  ^utyttl*  txXvtv  ttvSrjaavrdg' 
UVTiX  fTlflTK  TQKUVttV  iXbiV  /iQOi  OTt^aQfjacv 
Tilttat  rcQiurjv  TifTQTiP,  una  6'  ta/iatv  uvr^v 

XtU    TO   fJfV    (iVTOihl    UdVt,    TO    (ff    TQiy  Og    ffiTlfOf    TIOVTU), 
T(0    q'    ^4ut^    TO    TJQUtTOV    ft/ f^OfUfPOi    Ut'/    (iHOif^l]' 
TOV    (f*    h(fO\)tt    XaTli    nOVTOV    UnttftOVU    XI\U€UV0VT€(. 

[o)^  o  uhv  ivti  (tTioXbiXfv,  f7t€i   nitv  uXuvoov  v6o)q]; 

also  Quint.  Calab.  (as  above): 

xta  vv  xkv  t^rjXvit  xaxop  fiooov,  &c., 

Philostr.  (as  above):   O  /nev  de  Uoaiidiov  eftlSalcov  cr^v  iqiaivav 

aTtaqai^u   to    cQiffOi;   aino    ^lavti    ri^c;   Jiirqag;   and    Seneca, 

Agamemnon  (as  above): 

"tridente  rupem  subruit  pulsam  pater 
Neptunus,  imis  exerens  undis  caput, 
solvitque  montem,  quern  cadens  secum  tulit; 
terraque  et  igne  victus  et  pelago  iacet." 

This  is  the  last  scene  of  the  drama,  and  to  this  last  scene  it 

is — to  Ajax,  not  infix  us  scopulo,  but  plunged  along  ^vith  the 

scopulus  into  the  sea,  and  there  perishing— the  author  of  the 

Ibis  refers,  verse  341: 

^'viscera  sic  aliquis  scopulus  tua  figat,  ut  olim 
fixa  sub  Euboico  Graia  fuere  sinu." 
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Illum — ACUTO.  Having  described  generally  in  the  preceding 
verses  how  Pallas  employed  the  thunderstorm  (ignem,  ventis) 
upon  the  fleet  (viz.,  dispersing  with  it  and  burning  the  ships, 
and  turning  up  the  sea  from  the  bottom),  our  author  now 
proceeds  to  particularize  how  she  used  the  same  agency  against 
Oileus  himself — viz.,  first  struck  him  with  lightning,  and  then, 
seizing  him  with  a  whirlwind,  cast  him  on  the  Gyarae,  and 
there  left  him.  The  ili.um  of  the  latter  verses  corresponds  to 
the  CLASSEM  ARGivuM,  ipsos,  and  RATis  of  the  former;  the  flammas 
of  the  latter  to  the  igxem  of  the  former;  the  expirantem  traks- 
Fixo  pectore  of  the  latter  to  the  exurere  of  the  former;  the 
TURBLVE  of  the  latter  to  the  ventis  of  the  former;  the  infixit 
of  the  latter  to  the  svbmergere,  disiecft,  and  evertit  of  the 
former;  and  the  scopulo  acuto  of  the  latter  to  the  ponto  and 
AEQUORA  of  the  former. 


48  (h). 

EXPIRANTEM    TRANSFIXO    PECTORE    FLAMMAS 


**Probus  et  tempore  legit,"  Servius.  ^*Ineptum  tempore.  Qui 
enim,  traiecto  tempore,  exhalaverit  flammas,  quimi  exhalare 
sit  pectoris?"  Wagner.  Wagner  is  right  in  his  conclusion  that 
the  reading  tempore  is  naught,  but  he  is  not  right  in  his 
premiss  that  pectore  and  eximrantem  imply  actual  respira- 
tion. Pectus  is  here  used,  not  in  its  limited  and  peculiar 
sense  of  the  chest,  thorax,  or  that  part  of  the  body  by  means  of 
which  we  breathe,  but  in  that  wider  less  well-defined  sense  in 
which  the  Greek  acri^og  and  auQvov  are  sometimes  used:  viz., 
of  that  middle  part  of  the  body  (between  the  properly  so-called 
pectus  and  the  properly  so-called  venter)  which  is  commonly 
denominated  fq^tg  or  praecordia,  and  which  is  not  unfre- 
(juently  extended  by  euphemism  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
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region  fitun  the  neck  and  shoold^s  above  to  the  pubes  below; 

3.  426: 

.    .     .    '*pulohi\>  poctore  vi?^ 
pabe  tenos;" 

Maximian,  Eleg.  5,  SO: 

"atque  sub  exhaiisto  pcctore  pingue  femur;" 
Ovid,  Jfc/.  4.  359  (of  Salmacis): 

''subiectatque  manus,  invitaque  pectora  taogit;" 

Lucret  4.  1262  (ed.  Wakef.): 

^^nam  mulier  prohibet  se  concipere,  atquo  repugnat^ 
dunibus  ipsa  viri  Yenerem  si  laeta  retraotet; 
atque  exossato  ciet  omni  pec  to  re  lluctus;** 

Sidon.  Apoll.  EpisL  2.  9:  "Excusso  torpore  meridiano,  paulis- 
per  equitabamus,  quo  facilius  pectora  marcida  cibis  coenatoriao 
fami  exacueremus;"  in  all  which  passages  the  euphoiuism  is 
sufficiently  evident  Compare  also  Apul.  Apohg.  (ed.  Flor. 
p.  485):  "Pectoris  enim  primorem  cutim  \L  e.  corporis  prim, 
cut.]  vitiligine  insignit,  et  omnimodis  niaculationibus  convariat*' 
(where  Pricaeus  quotes  from  an  old  epigram, 

"our  tua  faemineo  caeduntur  pectora  socco," 

and  from  another  (de  Pantomimo): 

"roascula  femineo  dorivans  pectora  floxu*/* 

on  which  having  observed:  "ut  legend,  e  MS.  Salmasii  Cod.  supra 
monitum,"  the  same  critic  goes  on  to  quote  from  ('laiidian: 

"omnia  quae  sensu  volvuntur  vota  diuroo 

pectore  sopito  reddit  arnica  quies/*  • 

and  concludes  with  the  observation:  "Eadem  Oraeci  enuncia- 
tione  attqvov  ponunt:  Eurip.  Phoenisa,  134: 

Scfaoliaates:  To  oxBqvow  avti  tov  oXov  aatfiaioi^  et/cey^;  also, 
Longin.  de  Subl.  32:  Tr(¥  fitv  Y^faXr^v  aviov  (f^^air  ax^onoXif 
la&ftor  de  fieaov  dnaxodo^ria(>ai  /aeta^v  [ccvft^^  /xti]  vor  atr^(>(n\; 
ror  ttv%jeya;  and  5.  182: 

"et  sabos  rident  reTomeDtem  pcctore  flacta!); ' 
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not,  surely,  vomiting  back  out  of  his  breast  or  lungs,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  belly,  but  vomiting  back  out  of  his  interior, 
out  of  his  inwards — a  use  of  pectus  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  latus  for  the  same  part  or  even  for  the  whole  body,  Hor. 

Od.  3.  27.  25: 

"sic  et  Europe  Diveom  doloso 
credidit  tauro  latus." 

And  that  expirantem  in  our  text  is  to  be  taken  as  loosely  and 

in  as  wide  a  sense  as  pectore  appears  no  !«•»«  from  3.  579: 

.     .     .    "iDgeutemque  insuper  Aetnam 
impositam  ruptis  flammam  expirore  caminis," 

where  Aetna,  and  from  Aeschyl.  Prom.  858  (of  Typhon): 

ukX    Tjl&fv  nvTot  Zrjvog  ayQvnvov  fifXog, 
xarnili((Tfjs  xfQavyog  (XTivftov  (fXoya, 

where  even  the  thunderbolt  itself,  ex-spires  flame,  than  from 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Cami.  5,  196: 

.    .     .    "fixusque  Capbarei 
cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ructabat  Oiieus/' 

where  the  act  of  Ajax,  expressed  in  our  text  by  the  term 
expirare,  is  expressed  by  the  less  elegant,  less  ambiguous 
term  ructare,  to  eject  out  of  the  mouth  gases  brought  up,  not 
from  the  lungs,  but  from  the  praecordia,  (pgeveg,  or  region 
of  the  stomach;  and  from.  Sil.  12.  148: 

^^adparet  procul  Inarime,  quae  turbine  nigro 
fumantem  preniit  lapetum,  flammasque  rebelli 
ore  eiectantem/* 

where  the  similar  act  of  Japetus  is  described  by  ore  eiectare, 
not  to  ex -spire  or  breathe  out  of  the  lungs,  but  to  throw  or 
eject  out  of  the  mouth;  and  so,  correctly,  Servius  (ed.  Lion): 
"non  an  imam  dicit  flam  mas,  sed,  cum  anima,  fiilminis 
flammas  vomentem." 

Neither,  therefore,  tlie  pectore  nor  the  expir.vntem  of  our 
text  is  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as  if  the  meaning  were  that, 
Ajax*s  chest  having  been  penetrated  by  the  lightning,  Ajax 
exspired  flame  from  his  lungs,  or  Ajax*8  lungs  exspired  flame, 
i,  e.  his  breath  became  flame;  but  both  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood  so  widely  as  to  afTord   the   meaning  that  the  Ughtning, 
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having  penetrated  the  praecordia,  flamed  out  of  the  mouth 
(Valer.  Flacc.  2.  23: 

"  hunc  [Typhoeum]  profugum,  et  sacras  revomentem  pectore  flammas, 
ut  metnorant,  prensum  ipse  comis  Neptunus  in  altutn 
abstulit,  implicuitque  vadis;** 

Claudian,  6  Cons.  Honor,  186  (Eridanus  addressing  Alaric): 

.    .    .     ^^Dec  [ne  Burm.]  te  meas,  improbe,  saltern 
terruit  exemplo  Phaeton,  qui  fulmina  praeceps 
in  nostris  efflavit  aquis'*), 

or,  having  penetrated  the  praecordia  and  set  the  inwards  on 
fire,  the  flame  of  the  burning  inwards  issued  at  the  mouth, 
giving  Ajax  the  appearance  not,  let  it  be  well  observed,  of 
breathing  fire — for  fire,  to  be  breathed,  should  not  only  be 
exspired  but  inspired  also,  should  play  to-and-fro — but  of  being, 
like  a  burning  house  or  a  volcano,  on  fire  inside,  the  flames 
which  were  consuming  him  making  vent  for  themselves  through 
his  mouth.     Compare  Quintus  Calaber,  14.  582: 

fvre  nK{iog  fiiyttXoio  xut    EyxkkaSoio  Stu(fQWv 
IlttXlng  Mumfifvri  ^txflrjv  tnixn^fiuXf  vriaovy 
Tj  (i    (Ti  xnurui  nifv  vn    axnfAnroio  yiynvro^ 
(iid-nkotv  TtvfioPTOi;  tow  Jif^'/ot'Off, 

where  aid^aloev  Ttvuovxog  is  as  little  to  be  understood  strictly 
and  literally  of  breathing  fire,  i.  e.  having  a  fiery  breath,  as 
EXPiRANTEM  FLAMMAS  iu  our  text ;  and  where  the  comparison 
is,  not  of  Ajax  struck  with  lightning  by  Pallas  and  breathing 
fire,  or  having  a  breath  of  fire  in  consequence,  with  Enceladus 
struck  with  lightning  by  Jupiter  and  breathing  fire,  or  having 
a  breath  of  fire  in  consequence;  but  of  Ajax  struck  with 
lightning  by  Pallas,  and  set  on  fire  inside  and  flaming  out  of 
the  mouth  in  consequence,  with  Enceladus  struck  with  lightning 
by  Jupiter,  and  set  on  fire  inside  and  flaming  out  of  the  mouth 
in  consequence.  Compare  also  Statius,  Theb.  11.  1  (of  Capa- 
neus):  "  exspiravitque  recoptum  fulmen,"  where  the  same  ex- 
pression is  no  less  metaphorical;  also,  Aesch.  Prom.  361: 

.     .     .     ^(iiVKi  yttQ  Hg  ttVT«i  rvntig  [Tt'ycuv], 
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Eurip.  Akest,  3  (Apollo  speaking): 

in  the  former  of  which  examples,  (pqevagj  and  in  the  latter 
aTeqvoiaiv  (to  be  understood  no  doubt  in  its  wider  sense  of 
(pqeveq  or  praecordia),  is  the  pectore  of  our  text:  Sil.  14. 
477: 

^^iDnatat  ecce  super  transtris  fumantibus  asper 

Omytos,  ac  longam  sibimet  facit  aequore  mortom; 

qualis  Oiliades,  fulmeii  iaculante  Minerva,        ^ 

surgentes  domoit  flnctos  ardentibos  nlnis/* 

where  we  have  our  unfortunate  Oiliades  set  on  fire  even  to  his 
very  arms  by  this  same  revengeful  fulmen  of  Pallas. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Heyne,  if  he  had  rightly  understood 
the  passage,  and  perceived  that  not  actually  breathing  fire,  but 
only  fire  issuing  out  of  the  mouth  was  meant,  would  have 
demurred  so  much,  would  have  so  much  wondered  that  a  chaste 
poet  should  call  on  him  to  imagine  anything  so  extravagant: 
*'lllud  vero  castum  poetam  ausum  esse  miror,  eum,  qui  fulmine 
percussus  erat  in  pectore,  ignem  ore  exhalare;'*  but 
however  he  understood  the  passage,  he  should  at  least,  before 
pronouncing  his  judgment  on  the  picture,  have  reflected  that 
the  main  interest  of  a  myth  lies  in  its  contempt  of  mere  matter- 
of-fact,  its  violation  of  the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  and  that 
the  very  essence  of  all  poetry,  that  which  distinguishes  poetry 
from  prose,  is  its  ideality,  its  being  imaginable  only,  not  realiz- 
able; and  should,  besides,  have  recollected  that  the  precise 
picture  had  been  already  presented  by  the  most  staid,  sober, 
and  philosophical  of  poets;  Lucret  6.  386: 

**  quod,  si  lupiter  atf|ue  aliei  fulgentia  divei 
terrifico  quatiunt  sonitu  coelestia  templa, 
ot  iaciunt  igncis,  qua  quoique  est  (luomque  voluptas; 
quur,  quibus  incautum  scelus  avorsabile  quomque  est, 
noD  faciunt,  ictei  flammas  ut  fulguris  baleut 
pectore  perfixo,  documen  moilalibus  acreV 
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49. 

TURBINE    CORRIPUIT 


Stat  Theb.  L  364: 

^^Ille  tamen  [Polynices],  modo  saxa  iugis  fagientia  raptis 
miratus,  modo  nubigenas  e  montibas  amnes 
aure  pavens  pasaimque  insano  turbine  raptas 
pa^iDrom  pecommque  domos,    .    .    . 
haurit  iter." 

The  defect  of  style,  out  of  which  all  the  confusion  of  the  com- 
mentators has  arisen,  lies  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  author 
passes  from  illum  corripuit— seized  him  (being  still  in  his 
ship,  i.  e.j  seized  him  and  his  ship)  in  a  whirlwind — to  scopui.o 
iNFixiT — pinned  him  (his  ship  having  been  sunk)  to  or  on  a 
rocky  peak  (xotqag)  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 


50-51. 


AST   EGO   QUAE  DIVUM   INCEDO   REGIKA    lOVISQUE 
ET   SOROR    ET    CONIUX 


"Incedere  proprie  est  nobilium  personarum;  hoc  est  cum  aliqua 
dignitate  ambulare,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "Incedere  wird  beson- 
ders  von  der  feierlichen,  wurdevoUen  Haltung  im  Gauge  ge- 
braucht:  verse  501,  von  der  Dido,  'incessit  regina,'  Ruhnk.  zu 
Terent.  Andr.  1.  L  100;  Eun,  5,  3.  9;  deshalb  der  majestii- 
tischen  Juno  eigenthiimlich  Hqaiov  fiadituv,  .  .  .  Also  nicht 
fQr  sum,  sondem  ganz  eigentlich,"  Thiol.  ''Incedere  est 
ingredi,  sed  proprie  cum  quadam  pompa  et  fastu,"  Gesner. 
'^Incessus    dearum,    imprimis    lunonis,    gravitate    sua    notus," 
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Heyne.  And  so  also  Holdsworth,  Ruaeus,  and  very  recently, 
Kappes  (Progr.  Freib,). 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  i  nee  do,  both  here  and  else- 
where, expresses  only  the  stepping  or  walking  motion  generally; 
and  that  the  character  of  the  step  or  walk,  if  inferrible  at  all,  is 
to  be  inferred  only  from  the  context.  Accordingly  (Livy,  2.  6) 
"magnifice  incedit;"  (CatuU.  42.  8)  "turpe  incedere;''  (Ovid, 
Amor,  2.  4.  23)  '^molUter  incedit;"  (Ovid,  Met  2.  772). "passu 
inc«dit  inerti;"  Justin,  6.  2.  6;  "Melius  est  incessu  regem  quam 
imperium  regno  claudicare;"  Tacit.  Hist,  3,  56  (of  Vitellius): 
"ad  omnes  nuncios  vultu  quoque  et  incessu  trepidus,  dein 
temulentus;''  Cicero,  Pro  Sextio  (ed.  Lamb.,  p.  461);  "Alter, 
o  dii  boni,  quam  teter  incedebat,  quam  truculentus,  quam  terri- 
bili  aspectu!''  Plin.  iV.  //.  10.  38:  "Omnibus  animalibus 
reliquis  certus  et  unius  modi  et  in  suo  cuique  genere  incessus 
est,  aves  solac  vario  meatu  feruntur  et  in  terra  et  aere;"  and 
especially  Tacit.  Hist,  4,  11:  "Nee  deerat  ipse  [Mucianus] 
stipatus  armatis,  domos  hortosque  permutans,  apparatu,  incessu, 
excubiis,  vim  principis  amplecti,  nomen  remittere"  (where  "in- 
cessus'' is  no  more  royal  gait  than  "apparatus''  is  royal  style 
and  surroundings,  or  "excubiae"  royal  night-guai-d;  and  where 
Mucianus  is  not  said  to  affect  royal  gait,  or  affect  royal  style 
and  surroundings,  or  afTect  royal  night-watch,  but  to  afTect 
royalty  by  his  gait,  style,  and  surroundings,  and  night-watch); 
also  Tacit.  Hist.  3.  31:  "Sed  ubi  Caecina,  praetexta  lictori- 
busque  insignis,  dimota  turba,  consul  incessit,  exarsere  victores," 
where  the  meaning  is  not  that  Caecina  showed  by  the  peculiar 
gait  with  which  he  walked  that  he  was  consul,  but  that  Caecina, 
walking  with  his  usual  gait  or  as  an  ordinary  man  walks, 
showed  by  the  apparatus  by  which  he  was  surrounded — viz.,  by 
his  robe  of  state  and  by  the  lictors  which  drove  tiie  crowd 
out  of  his  way—  that  he  was  consul. 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  ist  not  on  ixckdo,  but  on  reoina; 
and  tiie  meaning  is,  /  who  step,  or  walk.  Queen  of  the  Gods; 
the  dignity  of  the  step  being,  not  expressed  by  iNcra)o,  but 
inferrible  from  keuina. 

Inckdo  KK<iiNA,   iis  5.  68:    "laculo   incedit   melior;"   2.  578, 
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"Ibit  regina;"   5.  269,   "Ibant  evincti  tempora  ramis;"   Eurip. 
Phoeniss,  594: 

Pol.     ni}Oi;  rivo*;;  Tit;  wcT'  arQbitog,  oari^i  fi<;  Tffiag  ^lifo^ 

(foviov  fujiulfop,  Tov  (tvTov  ovx  ajioiatttu  fioftov, 
Et.      fyyv^f  ov  ngoata  ^t^rixtag.    [He  ie  near^  not  far  offk] 

lovisQUE  ET  soROR  KT  coNiux. — Both  the  kt's  are  emphatic: 
lovisQUE  et  SOROR  et  coxrox. 


61. 

rXA   CUM   OENTE 


Gente  is  opposed  to  classem,  verse  43,  the  meaning  being  that, 
whereas  Pallas  was  able  at  once  and  with  ease  to  have  her 
will  of  the  "classis  Argivum,'*  consisting  of  numerous  gentes 
(tribes  or  nations),  she  [Juno]  was  baffled  during  a  series  of 
years  by  one  single  tribe  or  nation  (una  gente). 


52  (a), 

BELLA    GKRO 


The  plural  number  aggravates;  and  the  two  words  taken  toge- 
ther, the  verb  being  in  the  present  tense,  indicate  the  difficulty 
she  has  had  and  still  has,  the  organized  and  obstinate  resistance 
she  has  inet  and  still  ineets.  Having  this  strong  sense,  they 
are  placed  in  the  emphatic  position.  See  Rem.  2.  246,  and 
compare  Propert.  2.  12.  13: 

"in  me  tela  manent,  manet  et  puerilis  imago; 
sed  certo  pennas  perdidit  ille  [Cupido]  suas; 
evolat,  heu!  nostro  quoniam  de  pectore  nusquam, 
assiduusque  meo  sanguine  bella  gerit/* 
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52-58. 

CT    QUISQUAM    NUMEN    lUXOMS    ADORET 
PRAETEREA    AUT   SUPPLEX    ARIS    IltfPONAT   HOXOREM 


VAR,  LECT. 
ADORET  III  Donat. ;  Aldus  (1514);  Pierius  (neque  famen  [i.  e.  although  the 

Roman  MS.  reads  ai>orat  and  imponkt]  contemnenda  est  vulgata  lectio 

ADOHFrr  et  imponat);  Junta;  Grotius  (quoted  below);  D.  Heins.;  Heyne 

Wakef.;  Jahn. 
ADORAT  m  Venice,  U70;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Gossrau;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861) 

Forb.  (1852);  Ribb.;  Coningt. 
IMPONAT  III  Bonat.;  Aldus  (1514);  Pierius  (see  above);  Junta;  P.  Manui 

D.  Heins.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef. 
IMPONKT  I  Bom.,  Med,  III  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Gossrau;  Wagn,  (1832,  1861) 

Ladew.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
IMPONIT  II  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).    Ill  Venice,  1470;  Pettier 

0  Fr.,  Pal,   Ver.,  St.  OaU. 


Ovid,  Met.  6.  171  (Niobe  speaking): 

.    .    .    "cur  colitiir  Latona  per  aras, 
numen  adhuc  sine  thure  meum  est?" 

Adoret.  Grotius,  Epist  268  (G.  J.  Vossio),  Amstel.  1687, 
p.  101:  ^'Regnat  Cardinalis  Riceliaciis — 

.     .     .     "et  quisquam  numen  lunonis  adoret 
posthac!" 

Numen  being,  as  I  have  shown  at  verse  12,  self-originating, 
irresponsible  will  and  pleasure,  nvmen  ilno.vis  is  neither  the 
deity  of  Juno,  nor  the  might  of  Juno  ("der  Juno  Macht,'*  Voss), 
nor  a  mere  equivalent  for  Juno  ("Jfe,  at  quanto  gravius!'' 
Heyne,  Forbiger),  but  the  self-originating,  irresponsible  will 
and  pleasure  of  Juno;  and  the  question  asked  is  not  who  will 
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adore  Juno's  deity?  or,  who  will  adore  Juno's  might?  or,  who 
will  adore  Juno?  but  who  will  adore  Juno's  irresponsible  will 
and  pleasure?  Juno  might  have  asked,  who  will  adore  me?  or, 
who  will  adore  Juno?  or,  who  will  adore  Juno's  might?  or,  who 
will  adore  Juno's  majesty?  or,  who  will  adore  Jupiter's  consort 
and  sister?  or,  who  will  adore  the  queen  of  heaven?  or,  who 
will  adore  the  Saturnian  queen?  but  her  question  is  none  of 
these;  her  question  is:  who  will  adore  Juno's  numen,  Juno's 
self'07iginatt?ig,  irresponsible  tvill  and  pleasure?  And  why  is  it 
precisely  this  question  and  no  other  which  Juno  should  ask? 
Plainly  because  it  is  of  her  numen  laesum,  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  her  privilege  of  independent,  irresponsible  will  and 
pleasure,  she  is  complaining  all  through.  Pallas,  she  tells  us, 
did  what  she  pleased  with  Ajax  Oileus  and  the  Grecian  fleet, 
had  her  whole  will  and  pleasure  (numen)  of  them,  but  I,  so 
much  Pallas's  superior,  I  the  queen  of  heaven,  I  Jove's  sister 
and  consort,  cannot  have  my  will  and  pleasure  (numen)  with 
these  paltry  Trojans.  Who  wiU  ever  hereafter  adore  my 
numen,  my  sovereign  will  and  pleasure?  who  expect  anything 
from  it?  who,  to  propitiate  it,  lay  a  gift  on  my  altar?  Compare 
3.  437: 

*'Iunouis  magnae  primum  piece  numen  adora: 

lunoni  cane  vota  libens,  dominamque  potentem 

supplicibus  supera  donis,*' 

where  we  have  this  same  *' numen  lunonis" — in  connexion  too 
with  adoration  by  means  of  prayers  and  gifts,  pointedly  distin- 
guished not  merely  from  the  personality  ("lunoni"  "domi- 
nam''),  but  even  from  the  other  cliief  attribute  of  the  goddess, 
her  power  ("potentem").  See  Rem.  on  "numine  laeso,"  1.  12, 
and  on  "tolcrabilo  numen,"  5.  768. 
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55. 

VENTORUM   IX    PATRIAM 


PvTuiAM  is  not  taken  loosely,  or  as  merely  signifying  the  place 
where  Jupiter  had  confined  the  winds,  but,  as  shown  by  the 
immediately  subsequent  loca  foeta  furextibus  austris,  the  place 
of  their  birth,  their  native  soil;  accordingly,  we  find  them 
here  before  they  were  placed  under  the  dominion  of  Aeolus, 
Val.  Fhice.  1.  576: 

"continuo  Aeoliam  TynhcDaque  tendit  ad  antra 


aequore  Trinacrio  refugique  a  pai-te  Pelori 
Stat  rapes  horrenda  fretis,  quot  in  aethera  surgit 
molibus,  infernas  toties  demissa  sub  undas. 
nee  scopulos  aut  antra  minor  ioxta  altera  tellus 
cernitur:  iUam  Achamas  habitat  nudusque  Pyracmon. 
has  nimbi,  ventique  domes,  et  naufi'aga  servat 
tempestas;  hinc  en  terras  latumque  profundum 
est  iter;  hinc  olim  soliti  miscere  polumque 
infelixque  fretum:  neque  enim  tunc  Aeolus  illis 
rector  erat,  Libya  cum  rumj)eret  advena  Calpen 
oceanus,  cum  flens  Siculos  Oenotria  fines 
perderet,  et  mediis  intrarent  montibus  undae; 
intonuit  donee  pavidis  ex  aethere  ventis 
omnipotens,  regemque  dedit,  quern  iussa  vercri 
saeva  cohors.  in  monte  chalybs  iterataque  muris 
saxa  domant  Euros:  cum  iam  prohibere  frementum 
ora  nequit,  rex  tunc  aditus  et  claustra  refringit 
ipse  volens.  placatque  data  fera  murmura  porta," 

a  passage  which  seems  to  fix  the  time  at  which  Jupiter  placed 
the  winds,  the  old  inhabitants  of  this  island,  unter  the  dominion 
of  king  Aeolus,  viz.,  when  they  had  gone  so  far,  made  such  ill 
use  of  their  uncontrolled  liberty,  as  to  force  the  waves  in  be- 
t>\'een  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  separate  Africa  from  Europe  at 
(fibraltnr. 
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58. 

VLNCUS    ET    CARCERE    FRAENAT 


ViNCLLS  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  or  as  signifying  that 
the  ^vinds  were  actually  chained — that  they  were  not,  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  both  from  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  and  from 
the  sequel,  according  to  which  it  appears  that  on  the  antrum 
being  thrown  open  they  rushed  forth  and  swept  sea  and  land— 
but  it  is  to  be  understood  in  that  looser  sense  in  which  it  is  so 
often  used,  viz.,  in  the  sense  o{  restraint  or  co7ifinement,  2. 134: 

"eripui  fateor  leto  me  et  vincula  rupi," 

where  see  Rem.;  Cic.  ///  Verr,  5  (ed.  Lamb.,  p.  200):  "quid  si 
aufugisset,  si  vincla  rupisset?''  Cic.  in  Cat.  4  (ed.  Lamb.  332): 
'^Vincula  vero,  ot  ea  sempitema,  certe  ad  singularem  poenam 
nefarii  sceleris  inventa  sunt/'  Tacit.  Hist,  4,  57:  ("Pignusque 
tanti  sceleris  nece  aut  vinculis  legatorum  dareturf'  Claud,  in 
Rufin,  2.  482: 

"exaequat  [RhadamanthusJ  damnum  mentis,  et  muta  ferarum 
cogit  vincla  pati," 

confines  in  wild  beasts,  nithin  the  shapes  of  wilii  beasts; 
Marcian,*  L  C.  [=  Jurisconsultus],  lib.  v.  dc  Interd.  et  Beleg.: 
'*Exilium  triplex  est:  aut  certorum  locorum  interdictio:  aut  lata 
fuga,  ut  omnium  locorum  interdictio,  praeter  certum  locum; 
aut  insulae  vinculum,  /.  c  relegatio  in  insulam." 

ViNCLis  ET  c.uiCERE.  ^  Alii  'viuclis  carceris'  tradunt,  ut 
[2.  627]  'quam  ferro  oxcisam  crebrisque  bipennibus  instimt,''' 
Serv.  (ed.  Lion),  followed  by  Heyne  ('^Vincula  per  carcerem 
declarantur,  non  enim  compedes  esse  possunt"),  and  undoubtedly 
with  reason,  carcei^e  defining  the  kind  of  restraint  or  confine- 


*  The  fragments  of  Marcian  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Justi- 
nian's Pandects  (Pandect.  Florent.),  which  contains  an  index  referring  to 
the  places  in  the  Pandects  whew  Marcian's  writings  ai*e  cited. 
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raent  meant  by  vinclis  to  be  the  restraint  or  confinement  of  a 
prison,  exactly  as,  Aen,   7.  325: 

.    .     .    "haud  vinolo  nee  legibus  aequam,*' 

"legibus''  defines  the  kind  of  resti-aint  or  confinement  meant  by 
"vinclo"  to  be  the  restraint  or  confinement  of  laws. 

The  proposition  of  Nauck  (Jahn,  Jahrb,,  suppl.  14,  p.  556) 
to  separate  vinclis  from  fkaenat  and  join  it  to  premit,  is  not  to  be 
acceded  to — first,  on  account  of  the  excellent  sense  just  pointed 
out  which  is  afforded  by  vincus  et  caucere,  joined  with 
fraexat;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  exact  parallel  ''tenebris 
et  carcere,''  6.  734: 

.    .    .    "clausae  tenebris  et  carcere  caeco," 

where  ''carcere"  defines  the  darkness  meant  to  be  the  darkness 
of  a  prison;  and  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  actual  junction  of 
vinclis  and  carcere  by  Val.  Flacc.  1.  601  (Boreas  speaking 
of  himself): 

''nee  mihi  libertas  imis  freta  tollere  arenis, 
qualis  eram,  nondum  vinclis  et  carcere  clausus!" 

wiiere  not  only  have  we  vinclis  and  carcere  joined  together, 
but  both  words  are  applied  by  Boreas  himself  to  this  very 
confinement  of  his,  spoken  of  by  Virgil.  Compare  Soph.  Antig, 
U55  (Ahrens): 

^H'/'hj  (f'  o^i'/olo^'  /nets   o  ^tfjrtifTo^, 

II^Mitop  fiuatlft's',  xtftTouiois   OQy«ts\ 

tie  Jtovioov  jff-TfPOfSn  xttttttftioxTOs   ft'  &hOfnt, 

where  /itrQiodei  ey  dtouio  is  exactly  the  vinclis  lt  carcere  of 
our  text  [Nervo  vinctus  est  etiam  impotens  irae  filius  Dryantis, 
(juem  Bacchus  siixoso  conclusit  in  carcere].  See  Rem.  on  '^vin- 
cula  rupi,"  2.  134. 

Of  that  other  use  of  the  conjoined  terms  vincla  and  career, 
with  which  our  author's  use  of  those  terms  in  our  text  has  been 
confounded  by  Toss: 

.     .    .     '*in  Band'  einschliesst  und  (jefangnLss,*' 

we  have  an  example  in  Cicero  {in  Cat  L  8):  *^Sed  quam  longe 
vidotur  a  carcere  atque  a  vinculis  abesse  debere  qui  se  ipse  iam 
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digniim  custodia  iudicarit?"  where  the  intervening  ''atque  a" 
not  merely  unites  ^^carcere"  and  "vinculis,"  but  indicates  the 
latter  to  be  a  climax  of  the  former.  In  English  we  would  say: 
from  prison;  aye,  from  chains. 

VaSTO    ANTRO   IMPERIO    PREMIT    AC    VINCLIS   ET    CARCERE    FRAEXAT. 

No  commentator,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  attempted  to  show 
the  stnicture  of  this  sentence,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  shown  so 
long  as  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  words  vinclis  et 
CARCERE  were  used  literally,  viz.,  in  the  sense  of  chains  and 
a  prison.  The  commentators,  understanding  the  words  so, 
found  themselves  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma:  If  they  said 
that  vASTo  AXTRO  belonged  to  both  clauses,  and  that  the  structure 

was    VASTO    ANTRO    PREMIT    IMPERIO    AC    FRAEXAT    VIXCLIS    ET    CARCERE, 

i.  e.  rules  and  restrains  with  chains  and  a  prison,  in  a  vast 
care,  they  would  be  asked,  what  is  a  prison  in  a  vast  cave? 
If  they  said  vasto  axtro  belongs  only  to  premit  imperio,  and 
the  structure  is  premit  imperio  vasto  axtro,  et  fraenat  vinclis 
ET  CARCERE — CARCERE  being  a  repetition  of  vasto  antro,  and  the 
second  clause  a  variation  of  the  first — thev  would  be  asked,  by 
what  authority  do  you  take  on  you  to  separate  from  vasto 
ANTRO  a  clause  which  is  plainly  no  less  intimately  connected 
with  it  than  imperio  premit,  both  clauses  standing  equally  oppo- 
site to  it  on  the  far  side  of  luctaxtes  vextos  tempestatesque 
soxoRAs,  and  being  indissolubly  connected  with  each  other  by 
the  conjunction  ao?  Unable  to  answer  either  question,  they 
wisely  left  both  structure  and  meaning  unmooted,  and  the 
passage  remained  altogether  without  elucidation.  Vixcus  et 
CARCERE  once  rightly  understood,  viz.,  as  figurative  and  signi- 
fying confinement,  all  difficulty  is  removed:  the  clause  vixcus 

ET    CARCERE    FRAEXAT   iS    UOt   a   Variation     of    VASTO    AXTRO    IMPERIO 

i»REMiT,  but  a  co-ordinate  of  imperio  proiit,  both  co-ordinates 
equally  belonging  to  vasto  axtro,  and,  taken  together,  affording 
an  example  of  that  preposterous  construction  so  convenient  to 
the  verse-maker,  so  inconvenient  and  perplexing  to  the  reader, 
which  informs  us  first  of  what  happened  last,  and  last  of  what 
happened  first. 
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59  (a). 


UAA    INDIGNANTES 


There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that^for  much  of  this  fine 
picture  of  the  winds  indignantly  roaring  about  the  claustra  of 
the  career  in  which  they  are  confined,  and,  upon  the  opening 
of  those  claustra,  rushing  out  and  furiously  sweeping  over 
land  and  sea,  Virgil  is  indebted  to  the  chariot-races  of  the  Ludi 
Circenses,  in  which  the  horses,  ready  yoked,  were  kept  confined, 
until  the  moment  of  starting,  within  a  career,  separated  only 
from  the  spatia  of  the  circus  by  claustra,  for  the  opening 
of  which  the  horses  used  to  be  seen  testifying  their  impatience 
by  neighing  and  snorting,  and  pawing  against  them  with  their 
feet,  and  on  the  opening  of  which  they  rushed  forth  (velut 
A(tMiNE  facto),  two,  thrcc,  or  four  chariots  abreast,  and  swept 
the  spatia  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  whirlwind.*) 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  beg  the  reader, 
first,  to  observe  that  almost  all  the  words  of  the  description, 
and  notably  the  words  LiHTAxn>>,  impkkio  ruK3UT,  fkaexat,  frkmlnt, 

Mi>LLIT    ANIMOS,     TKMI»ERAT    1K.VS,    FERAXT    RAPIDI    SECIM,    VFRRAXT    PER 

AURAS,  are  applicable  to  the  ffiaftegc:  secondly,  to  refer  to  Val. 
Flaccus  (1.  611),  where,  in  a  manifest  copy  of  the  scone  before 
us,  he  will  find  the  winds  to  be  styled,  in  express  terms,  horses 
rushing  from  the  career,  '^Fundunt  se  carcere  laeti  Th races 
eqHt\  Zephyrusque,"  &c.;  and,  thirdly,  to  compai*e  VirgilV  whole 
description  with  the  description  which  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 
(Carm.  2H,  331)  has  given  of  the  chariot-race: 

*'  illi  ad  claustra  fremunt,  rcpagulisquo 
incumbunt  siraul,  ac  per  obseratas 
traDsfumant  tabulas,  et  ante  cursum 
campus  tlatibus  occupatur  absens: 
impellunt,  tre]»i(lant,  trahunt,  repugnant, 
ardescunt,  saliuut,  timent,  timentur, 
noc  grcssum  cuhibent,  sed  inquieto 
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duratom  pede  stipitem  flagellant. 
Tandem  murmure  buccinae  strepentis, 
Ruspensas  tnBicen  vocans  quadrigas 
eflPondit  celeres  in  arva  curnis. 
Non  sic  folminis  impetus  trisuloi/*  &c. 

Let  him  compare,  also,  Ovid,  Met.  2.  153;  Liicret  6.  194; 
Stat.  Theb.  6.  397,  et  seq.;  and  Virgil  himself,  Am,  5.  144. 
Henc«  new  grace  and  beauty  to  the  whole  passage,  and 
proof  additional  to  that  adduced  at  verse  85,  that  the  winds 
were  let  loose,  not  through  a  breach  made  in  the  side  of  a 
hollow  mountain,  but  through  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the  O^iQeog 
being  pushed  aside. 


59-60. 


MAGNO    CUM    MUKMITKE    MONTIS 
CIRCUM    CLAUSTRA    PREMUNT 


Montis  depends  not  on  claustra,  but  on  murmure— first,  on 
account  of  the  grander  picture  thus  afforded;  secondly,  on 
account  of  the  better  cadence  of  the  verse,  a  pause  between  the 
final  dactyl  and  spondee  always  occasioning  more  or  less  of 
roughness;  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  similar  junction  of  the 
same  words  in  the  same  position  and  in  the  same  sense,  not 
only  by  Lucan,  10.  821  (of  the  Nile): 

.     .    .     ^'  ac  multo  murmure  mentis 
spumeus  invictis  canescit  fluctibus  amnis," 

but  by  our  author  himself,  verse  249,  below: 

**  undo  per  ora  novom  vasto  cum  murmure  mentis 
it  mare  proruptum;" 

and  fourthly— and,  of  itself  alone,  sufficient  reason— because  the 
claustra  about  which  the  winds  roar  are  not  of  the  mountain, 
but  of  the  career  or  cave.  Claustra  montis— had  such  been 
the  construction— had  been  the  mountain  itself,  the  mountain 
regarded  as  the  claustra  or  barrier  of  the  country  behind  it: 
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Flor.  3.  3  (of  the  Cimbri):  "nee  segnius  quam  minati  fuerant, 
tripartite  agmine,  per  Alpes,  /.  e.  claustra  Italiae,  ferebantur ; " 
Tacit  Hist,  3.  2:  "Quid  turn  claustra  montium  profutura?*' 
Servius,  therefore,  when  he  says :  "  Non  cfficuM  montis  claustra 
sed  CUM  MAGNO  MONTIS  MUTiMUttE  frcmebant,"  is  perfectly  right,  a 
praise  I  have  seldom  to  bestow  on  Servius. 

Montis.  See  Rem.  on  "molera  et  raontes,''  1.  65,  ad  fin, 
Claustra,  "spiracula,"  Heyne,  Forbiger.  Certainly  not,  for 
if  by  claustra  were  meant  the  spiracula,  the  vents,  there 
need  be  no  freraere  of  the  prisoners  at  all  circum  claustra; 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  march  out  at  once.  On  the 
contrary,  claustra  are  the  ban-lei's,  the  impediments,  with 
which  the  spiracula  are  closed— the  molem  et  montes  altos 
of  verse  65;  the  cavum  montem  of  verse  85;  the  "obiecto 
monte"  with  which  the  same  Aeolus  "premat  Boream  Eurumque 
Notumque,"  Stat.  Silv,  3,  2,  42,  quoted  below;  the  "saxo'' 
with  which  the  same  Aeolus  "premat  portam  et  omne  claudat 
iter,"  Stat.  Theb,  10,  246,  quoted  below;  the  "carcere  saxi'' 
under  which  Notus  did  not  lie  confined  on  the  night  on  which 
Julius  Caesar  ventured  across  the  Adriatic  in  an  open  boat, 
Lucan,  1.  86,  quoted  below;  the  "ahenos  postes''  which  Aeolus 
dashed-to  in  the  face  of  the  same  winds  striving  to  get  out, 
and  so  drove  them  back  into  their  confinement,  Claud.  Bapt, 
Proscrp,  1,  quoted  below.     Compare  2.  258: 

.     .     .     "  pinea  furtini 
laxat  claustra  Sinon;" 


2.  491 


7.  185: 


.     .     .     "  nee  claustra,  neque  ipsi 
custodes  suflFene  valent;" 


.  .  .  '^portarum  ingentia  claustra;" 
Flor.  3.  3  (of  the  Cimbri):  "nee  segnius  quam  minati  fuerant. 
tripailito  agmine,  per  Alpes,  id  est  claustra  Italiae.  fere- 
bantur."  Claustra  is  always  something  solid,  something 
which  closes  up  an  opening,  not  the  opening  itself,  exactly  the 
Greek  /A^^'A^a;  Soph.  Oed,  Ttjr,  J 204  (nunlius  ex  dome): 

<ff/^>i  S^  '/.tit  ooi'     x?.i]ihtf<  ytiQ  :n'Xtt)%'  Tti6t 

JttH'/f-TtW    ihttltet    (f'    HGOll'H    "'/'^ 

Totftvior,  oior  xtu  otvyowr    tuoixTtatw. 


Google 
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Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  1260  (the  nuntius): 

nvXfu*;  &iJiX(u^  ivrikttr.  fx  Sf  nvO-utv(ov 
fxXiPf-  xoila  xXriO-Qti,  xafininru  atkyri. 

[tanquam  si  viam  quis  praemoDstraret,  in  geminas  fores  invectus  est  [Oedipas] 
fuoditusque  evellit  cava  claustra^  atque  in  cabiculom  irruit]. 

Not  even  in  the  case  of  straits  is  claustra  the  straits  properly 
so  called,  i.  e,  the  passage  between  the  headlands;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  barriers  which   approach  so  near  as  only  not 
totally  to  intercept  the  thoroughfare.    Therefore,  3.  411: 
.     .     .     "angusti  rarescent  claustra  Pelori,'* 

the  headlands  of  Pelorus  shall  appear  to  separate,  so  as  to  leave 
a  wider  space  between;  shall  retire  each  from  the  other.  Spira- 
cula  is  as  unhappy  a  synonym  as  could  well  in  any  case  be 
imagined  for  claustra;  has  a  peculiar — dare  I  venture  to  say  a 
happy — unhappiness  as  a  synonym  for  claustra  confining  the 
winds,  winds  being  of  all  created  beings  tlie  least  confinable 
by  airholes. 


60-61. 


CEUSA    SEDCT    AEOLUS    ARCE 
SCEPTRA   TENENS    MOLUTQUE    AXIMOS    ET   TEMPERAT    IRAS 


The  view  which  has  been  most  generally  taken  of  this  picture — a 
picture,  like  many  other  of  Virgil's  pictures,  as  much  praised 
and  celebrated  as  it  is  little  understood,  is,  that  it  represents 
Aeolus  seated  on  an  arx,  or  high  rock,  or  eminence,  in  the 
interior  of  a  cave  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  palace 
for  himself  and  a  prison  for  the  winds,  and  there,  in  the  midst 
of  his  unruly  subjects,  wielding  his  sceptre  and  exercising  his 
authority:  "Dat  illi  pro  rogia  antrum  vastum,  ubi  ille  puemit 
iMPERio,''  etc.,  Lemaire; 

*^high  in  his  hall  the  undaunted  monarch  stands, 
and  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  their  rage  commands**  (Dryden); 
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"Aeolus  autem  in  deorura  numero  computatus  et  qui  ventorum 
Deus  dictus  est,  cuius  talis  erat  imago  depicta;  stabat  enim  ifi 
autro  linea  veste  indutus,  tenens  sub  pedibus  flabra,  instrumenta 
fabrilia;  in  manu  autem  utraque  tenebat  eornua,  quae  ori 
admovens,  ea  subflare,  et  ab  unoquoque  comuum  sex  ventos 
emittere  videbatur,"  Albricus  Philosophus,  De  Deorum  ifHogim- 
bus  libeUus.  The  other,  directly  opposite  and  generally  less 
received  view  is,  that  it  represents  Aeolus  seated  on  a  throne  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  in  a  castle  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, under  which  the  winds  are  confined,  and  wielding  his 
sceptre  and  exercising  his  authority  there:  "Celsa  in  arce, 
extra  antrum,  alto  in  montis  cacumine,  infra  [vers.  144]  aula 
dicta,  sen  regia,"  Heyne;  "Cfefea  a^-x  est  domus  regia  in  cacu- 
mine mentis  instructa,"  Thiel; 

.    .    .    "hoch  sitzt  auf  der  Zacke  bezeptert 
Aeolus,  siinftigt  den  Oeist,  and  stillt  des  Zornes  EmpOrong**  (Voss). 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  according  to  which  of  these  views  the 
picture  is  most  caricature,  most  calculated  to  excite  the  laughter 
of  the  beholder— the  king  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  mountain,  and 
his  subjects  in  a  cave  under  it;  or  the  king  on  an  eminence  in 
the  middle  of  the  cave  under  the  mountain,  and  his  subjects 
around  him.  But  Virgil  is  not  a  caricaturist,  nor  are  his 
pictures,  his  characters,  or  himself,  ever  to  be  laughed  at  His 
king  Aeolus  dwells  like  other  kings  ceijsa  arce,  in  a  lofty  keep, 
Burgy  Schlossj  or  castle,  at  such  distance  from  his  subjects  as  is 
consistent  with  royal  dignity.  This  celsa  arx  is  his  Homeric 
diofjara  xala  [Od,  10.  13\  the  VLviarjev  Jcj/m  (ibid,  10,  10)  in 
which  he  resides  along  with  his  six  daughters  and  his  six  sons 
(ibid.  10.  5: 

jnv  xta  &u}dfX(e  /mints'  f '   ufyuQot^-  yfyauaiy 

ibid.  10.  11: 

and  out  of  which,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cave  {doftoi 
^  oyx^ora  /reXovrai),  the  potentate  is  represented  by  Quintus 
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Calaber  as  issuing  on  this  very  occasion  to  liberate  his  prisoners, 
14.  474: 

txf-TO  cf    Aioki>r]v,  (cvfjitbw  od-i.  )m^qov  atvnav 
uvTQu  Tiflfi  OTvytoqaiv  (torioutthv    iciuft  7ikT{)riGi^, 
xotltc  x(u  i]/^ribvTa.     Soiioi  «f'  (ty/WTK  nhlovrm 
AtoXov  Innotit^uo.     xi/ip  dt  fiiv  tvSov  tovru 
ai-v  T    ttko/to  XM  7i€uat  ^vto&fxa.     xia  oi  tttntv 
ojtnoa    Aihuvfur]  ^favuoty  tJifurjSito  voaro), 
uvTftQ  oy    ovx  (fniO^rjOf,  fiokwv  cf'  ixroo'ht  /nfkad-Qiov, 
/fQOtP  vn    (ixu^mroiaiv  ooo^-  fitytt  tvil'i  TQintvrj, 
fPth    avt^ot  xt)M&t-tVic  Svoq/ff^'  yjvXi^ovto 
(p  xkvtb)  xtvO-iiiovt'     TifQUC/f  <f'  lUfv  uorj 
^()v/Ofitvi]  ttktytiva'     ^i.t\  <f*  ^Qii^l^t  xokiovtjv. 

It  is  through  the  middle  of  the  great  hall  of  this  arx  (Ovid, 
Ep.  11.  65  (Canace  to  Macareus): 

.    .    .     "media  sedet  Aeolus  aula'') 

not,  surely,  through  the  middle  of  the  prison  of  the  winds,  the 
nurse  is  conveying,  hid  among  olive  branches  in  a  basket,  the 
just-born  fruit  of  Canace's  incest,  when  the  crying  of  the  child 
betrays  to  Aeolus  his  daughter's  shame,  and  the  palace  resounds 
with  the  wrath  of  the  king: 

.    .    .    "insana  rogia  voce  sonat;" 

and  so,  centuries  ago,  the  arx  of  Aeolus  was  rightly  under- 
stood by  my  own  modest,   unknown,   neglected  Dublin  Stany- 

hurst: 

.     .     .     "King  Aeolus,  highly 
in  castel  settled,  theyr  strief  dooth  pacifie  wisely." 

See  Rem.  on  "haec  habet  regna,"  6.  566. 

SEDtTT.     In  this  palace,  this  celsa  arx,  this  regia — 

.     .     .    "insana  regia  voce  sonat" — 

Aeolus  SEDET,  not  literally  sits^  oi-  is  in  the  sittitig  position^ 
but  lias  his  seaty  sedem  habet,  resides,  exactly  as  we  say  in 
English  "the  Queen's  royal  seat  of  Windsor,"  "London  is  the 
seat  of  government;''  exactly  as  Callimachus  {IIijnDi,  in  Del. 
219)  says  of  Juno: 

.     .     .     ai<  Sf  xfftiovGu  xad-ijoai' 
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exactly  as  Creon  says  to  Medea  (Seneca,  Medea,  269): 

"egredere,  purga  regna;  letales  simul 
tecum  aufer  herbas;  libera  cives  metu. 
Alia  sedens  tellure  sollicita  Decs," 

and  exactly  as  Virgil  himself  {Aen.  9.  3)  says  of  Tumus: 

.    .    .    "luco  turn  forte  parentis 
Pilumui  Turnus  sacrata  valle  sedebat/' 

was  residing. 

The  celsa  arx  (castle  on  an  eminence)  of  the  king  and 
governor  is  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  the  vastum  antrum, 
the  spbluncae  atrae  of  the  ditenus;  Stat.  Sili\  2.  129: 

.    .    .    *^D08,  vilis  turba,  caducis 
deservire  bonis,  semperque  optare  parati, 
spargimur  in  casQs:  oelsa  tu  mentis  ab  arce 
despicis  errantes,  humanaque  gandia  rides/* 

That  such  contrast  of  the  site  of  the  prison  with  the  site  of  the 
arx  was  really  intended  by  our  author,  is  shown  by  the  position 
of  CELSA,  first  word  of  its  sentence,  first  word  of  the  account  of 
the  residence  of  Aeolus,  first  word  after  the  description  leaves 
the  prison. 

ScEPTRA  TKXExs. — Wot  acluollij  holding)  his  sceptre  in  his 
handj 

*' shakes  his  sceptre"  (Dryden); 

uno  7itT{trji  axtiTiTQH  /t(}t^o}v  (De  Bulgaris); 

.    .     .    "realmente  adomo 

di  corona,  e  di  scettro,  in  alto  assise'*  (Caro); 

bat  invested  tvith  regal  power,  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
authorit\',  as  Stat.  Theb.  1.  140: 

.    .     .    "ut  sceptra  tenentem 
foedere  praecipiti  semper  novus  angeret  haeres;" 

Ovid,  Ex  Panto,  3.  2.  59: 

"i-egna  Thoas  habuit,  Maeotide  clams  in  ora: 
nee  fuit  Euxinis  notior  alter  afjuis. 
sceptra  tenente  iUo,  liquidas  fecisse  per  auras 
nescio  quam  dicunt  Iphigenian  iter*/* 
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Lucan,  8.  558 : 

.    .    .    ^4ain  iure  sine  olio 
Nili  sceptra  tenes;" 

Coripp.  Johann.  1.  480: 

.    .    .    ^^  cuius  iam  Maximianus  in  armis 
antiques  persensit  avos,  Bomana  per  orbem 
sceptra  tenens,  Latii  princeps?" 

Andy  separatelys  sceptrA)  not  literally,  sceptre,  but  su^ 
preme  dominiofi;  Aen,  1.  82: 

•*tu  milii,  quodcunque  hoc  regni,  tu  sceptra,  lovemque 
concilias;" 

I.  257: 

.    .    .    "sic  nos  in  sceptra  reponis?'* 

4.  597: 

"turn  decuit,  quum  sceptra  dabas;** 

9.  9: 

"Aeneas  urbe  et  sociis  et  classe  relicta 
sceptra  Palatini  sedemque  petit  Evandri" 

(where  we  have  again  the  actual  junction,  and  by  Virgil 
himself,  of  sceptra  and  sedes,  both  in  the  same  metaphorical 
sense  as  in  our  text);  Sil.  1.  44: 

"sceptraque  fundarit  victor  Lavinia  Teucris;" 

and  TENExs,  not  literally,  fiolding  in  the  hand,  but,  possessing: 

Aen,  1.  143: 

.    .    .     ^  tenet  ille  imniania  saxa 
vestras,  Eure,  demos;" 

II.  505: 

.    .     .     "tenent  Danai  qua  deficit  iguis." 

MOIJJT    AXIMOS    ET    TEMPERAT    IRAS. — Those   WOrds,    Hkc    SEDOT 

and  TEXExs,  do  not  refer  particularly  to  any  present  act  of 
Aeolus,  to  his  soothing  the  winds  with  his  sceptre,  or  from  his 
throne,  but  to  the  general  mollifying,  taming,  breaking-in  effect 
produced  on  them  by  their  confinement  and  restraint,  under  the 
command  of  a  governor  (see  Rem.  1.  58):  Stat.  Silr,  3.  2.  42: 
"et  pater,  Aeolio  frangit  qui  carcere  ventos, 


arctius  obiecto  Borean,  Eurumque  Notumque 
monte  premat;" 

HENRY,   AENKTOEA,    VOL.   I.  \^ 
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Stat  Aehill,  1.  355  (Thetis  to  Lycomedes): 

.     .     .     "tu  frange  regendo 
indocilem  [Achillem]." 

The  words  are  connected  in  the  sense  with  the  preceding  imperio 
PREMiT  AC  viNCLis  ET  CARCERE  FRAENAT,  as  if  Virgil  had  Said, 
'Tremens  imperio  suo,  et  fraenans  vinclis  et  carcere,  moUit 
animos,"  &c.  And  accordingly  we  are  told  (verse  62),  xi 
FACiAT,  unless  they  were  thus  mollified,  not  by  that  special 
and  personal  conciliation  generally  supposed  to  be  expressed  by 
the  words,  sceptra  tenexs  sedet  molijtque,  but  by  being  kept 
in  prison,  and  under  government,  they  would,  in  their  un- 
tamed violence,  sweep  the  whole  world  before  them;  to  prevent 
which  consummation,  hoc  metuens,  the  provident  Father  of  all 
placed  them  under  the  mollifying  influence  of  confinement  and 
a  governor.  "Mollire  (io  soften)  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  lenire  {to  soothe);  the  latter  being  to  produce  a  softening 
effect  by  soft  measures;  mollire,  to  produce  the  softening 
effect  by  any  measures,  no  matter  how  severe  or  rigorous;  in 
the  passage  before  us,  vixcus  et  carcere.  Compare  Cicero, 
De  Xat,  Deor.  2.  134:  ^^Dentibus  mollitur  cibus;''  Hor.  Sat. 
1.  4,  20: 

^^  usque  laborantes  dum  ferrum  molliat  ignis." 

Exactly  similar  to  the  use  of  mollire  in  our  text  is  that  of 
m ulcere,  veise  70,  where  see  Rem. 

TuMPERAT  IRAS,  moderates  their  anger,  moderates  the  vio- 
lenej"  of  their  anger;  verse  150:  "temperat  aH[Uor,''  ynoderates 
tfie  riolenee  of  the  sea.     See  Rem.  1.  150  (/>). 


64. 

ABIHDIT 


"Verbarg,''  Voss.  No;  but  stoned  awaijy  pnt  atvaij  in  a  place 
apart  J  or  />//  themselres;  first,  because  the  idea  oHiiding  is,  not- 
withstanding the  contrary  opinion  of  the  lexicographers,  foreign 
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from  this  word,  which  always  meaus  simply  putting  away,  apart 
(ab-do) — compare  Oeorg,  3.  96:  "abde  domo;"  Aen,  2,  553: 
"lateri  capulo  tenus  abdidit  ensem/'  &c.;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause it  was  plainly  Jupiter's  intention  to  put  the  winds,  not 
in  a  place  where  they  could  not  be  readily  seen  or  found,  but 
merely  in  a  place  apart. 


65. 

MOLEMQtJE   ET   MONTES 


''7rf  esty  MOI.EM  MONTIS,  ct  cst  figuTa  hendiadys"  .  .  .  says  Ser- 
vius,  plainly  understanding  a  single  mountain  to  be  meant, 
out  of  a  cave  in  the  interior  of  which  Aeolus  (verse  85),  with 
a  thrust  or  push  of  his  spear  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  sets 
free  the  imprisoned  winds: 

.    .     .     "cavum  conversa  cuspide  montem 
impulit  in  latus,  ac  vonti    .     .     . 
qua  data  porta  ruunt,'* 

and  such  perhaps  has  been  VirgiFs  meaning;  for,  firsty  how 
little  store  is  to  be  set  by  the  plural  montes  appears  from  the 
plural  sPEi.uNCis,  used  verse  64  as  equivalent  to  and  meaning  no 
more  than  antro,  verse  56,  and  from  the  plural  divis  (8.  103: 
'^Amphitryoniadae  magno  divisque")  used  as  equivalent  for  and 
meaning  no  more  than  divo  ("Amphitryoniadae  magno  divo"), 
as  well  as  from  the  plural  "modis  miris,"  verse  354,  not  meaning 
in  more  than  ane  wonderful  manner,  but  only  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  Secondly,  altliough  our  English  habits  of  thought 
and  expression  might  lead  us  to  understand  the  molem  ct 
MONTES  which  Jupiter  iNsuPEit  imposuit  on  winds  already 
described  as  confined  in  speluncae,  to  have  been  actually 
placed  over  those  speluncae,  still  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, taking  into  accoimt  our  author's  so  frequently  illogical 
forms  of  expression,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  by  the  two  dis- 
tinct statements,  "stowed  away  in  caves"  and  "placed  a  mass 
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and  high  mountains  over  them/'  than  "stowed  away  in  a  cave 
in  the  interior  of  a  high  and  massy  mountain ; ''  and,  thirdly, 
such  precisely  is  the  view  taken  of  the  Aeolian  career  by 
Quintus  Smymaeus,  14.  474: 

(ivToa  nfXfi,  OTvyffttjaiv  uQijixcutv    (eufft  Titr^ttjai, 
xotkti  xai  fj/r}fVT((.  Souoi  &*  ((y/iOTtc  ntXovrta 
^4t^oXov  InTTora^ao.  xiyj-v  dt  fiiv  fv&ov  tovnc 
ai*v  T    uloyo}  xat  ntuoi  SvojJfxa.  x(u  oi  ftijitp 
annoa    A\hriv(ui]  Aavaixtv  tJtfurjStro  pooto), 
Avri({i  oy    ovx  (tntO-rjaf,  iioXutv  <f'  txroa&f   inXftd-otuv, 
XtQGiv  I'/i    (ixauHTTiaiv  ofHtg  nfy«  rvil't  r^iuavt], 
kvH^  ttvf-fioi  xfUi^Hva  dvori/tt^  rivXt^ovrn 
f-v  xtvtta  xivxhuwvi'  Tti-Quc/t  <f'  (Ufv  uorjy 
^Qv/otttvt}  (tXfyftPd'  ^lYi  (f'  fQQrj^f  xoXtoprjv, 

and  by  Val.  Flacc.  1.  576: 

^^continuo  Aeoliam  Tyrrhenaque  tendit  ad  antra 


aequore  Trinacrio  refugique  a  parte  Pelori 
Stat  rupes  horrenda  fretis;  quot  in  aethera  surgit 
molibus,  infemas  toties  demissa  sub  undas. 
nee  scopnlos  aut  antra  minor  iaxta  altera  tellos 
cemitur:  illam  Acamas  habitat,  nadusque  Pyracmon. 
has  nimbi  ventique  domes,  et  naufraga  servat 
tempestas;  hinc  in  terras  latumque  ])rofundum 
est  iter:  hinc  o]ini  soliti  miscere  pohimque 
infelixque  fretum:  neque  enini  tunc  Aeohis  illis 
rector  erat,  Libya  cum  rumperet  ad  vena  Calpen 
Oceamis,  cum  flens  Siculos  Oenotria  fines 
perderet,  et  mediis  intrarent  mootibus  imdae, 
intonuit  donee  pavidLs  ex  aethere  ventis 
Omnipotens,  regem(|ue  dedit,  (|uein  iiissa  vereri 
saeva  cohors:  in  monto  chalybs  iterataque  muris 
saxa  domant  Euros;  quum  iam  prohibei-e  frementimi 
ora  nequit,  rex  tunc  aditus  et  claustra  refringit 
ipse  volens,  placate |ue  data  fera  murmura  porta/* 

as  well  as  by  Val.  Flacc.  8.  321: 

**ergo,  ubi  diva  [luno]  rates  hostemque  accedere  cemit, 
ipsa  subit  terras,  temi)e8tatum(|uo  refringit 
vontoriunqiio  domes;  vohicrum  gens  turbida  fratrum 
enunpit.  olassem  dextra  Satumia  monstrat," 
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in  all  which  places  the  Aeolian  career  is  not  a  cave  under  a 
mountain,  and  to  be  got  at  by  shoving  or  shunting  the  mountain 
aside,  but  a  cave  in  a  mountain  and  to  be  got  at  through  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  So  little  clearly,  however,  is  this  meaning 
expressed  by  our  author  that  two  of  his  best  commentators,  La 
Cerda  and  Heyne,  failed  to  perceive  it,  and  understanding  the 
speluncae  of  the  winds  to  be  under  the  mountain,  represented 
Aeolus  as  liberating  his  prisoners  by  pushing  the  mountain  to 
one  side— "totus  mens  in  latus  dimovetur:''  an  interpretation 
soon  afterwards  repudiated  by  the  later  of  the  two  commenta- 
tors in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty, 
not  by  any  mere  push  of  the  spear  held  in  the  hand,  but  by  a 
cast  of  the  spear  so  powerful  as  to  break  open  the  mountain's 
side:  "Egregie  autem  dei  et  potentia  et  impetuosum  obsequium 
declaratur,  uno  sub  ictu  (non  ut  olim  accipiebam  in  latus  dimotOj 
verum)  latere  mentis  percusso  hasta  dei,  perrupto  et  sic  pate- 
facto,  .  .  .  banc  intorquet,  immittit,  ruptaque  rupe  \'iam 
ventis  facit,  qua  ei*umpant."  Happily  we  know  nothing  in 
English,  and  except  in  Virgil  and  his  imitators,  little  even  in 
Latin,  of  this  form  of  epexegesis,  this  awkward  embarrassing 
illogical  make-shift  of  the  versifier,  this  grand  hendiadys  of  the 
grammarian. 

The  Servian,  however,  is  not  the  only  view  which  may 
be  taken  of  the  Aeolian  career.  Another  view— in  some 
respects  more,  in  other  respects  less,  probable — has  sometimes 
presented  itself  to  me,  viz.,  that  the  molem  kt  moxtes  placed  by 
Jupiter  over  the  winds  (insuper)  may  not  have  been,  as  I  sup- 
pose (somewhat  rashly,  perhaps)  Servius  to  have  thought,  a  real 
mountain  containing  within  it  the  winds  in  their  v  as  turn  an- 
trum or  atrae  speluncae,  but  only  (in  case  we  retain  so 
much  of  the  Servian  view  as  to  understand  molem  et  moxtes  altos 
to  mean  one  single  object)  a  figurative  mountain,  i.  e,  a  tall  and 
massy  boulder,  cromlech  or  Stonehenge  block,  placed  immediately 
on  the  opening  of  the  antrum,  or  (in  case  we  understand 
MOLEM  et  moxtes  altos  to  mcau,  as  it  seems  more  obviously  to 
mean,  a  plurality)  a  heap  of  such  massy  blocks,  the  one  sole 
block  or  one  of  the  heap  of  blocks  (as  the  case  may  be)  being. 
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not  struck  on  its  side,  but  pushed  aside,  viz.,  from  off  the  open- 
ing, by  Aeolus,  verse  »85,  and  so  the  winds  set  at  liberty.  The 
arguments  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  favour  of  this  view 
are — firsts  the  frequent  use  by  our  author  himself,  no  less  than 
by  other  writers,  of  mons  in  the  figurative  sense,  or  as  meaning 
no  more  than  a  boulder  or  block  of  stone:   Oeorg.  3.  252: 

"at  neque  eos  iam  frena  virum,  nee  verbera  saeva, 
non  scopuli  nipesque  cavae  atque  obiecta  retardant 
flumifia,  correptosque  unda  torquentia  montes," 

where  "  montes ''  are  mere  boulders  or  blocks  of  stone ;  Juvenal, 

3.  257: 

"nam  si  procubuit,  qui  saxa  ligustica  portat 
axis,  et  eversuin  fudit  super  agmina  montem 
quid  superat  do  corporibus?  quis  membra,  quis  ossa 
invenit?" 

where  "montem''  is  a  mere  boulder  or  block  of  stone;  Statins, 
Theb.  2.  559: 

"saxum  ingens,  quod  ^•ix  plena  cervice  gementes 
vertere  humo,  murisque  valent  inferre  iuvenci, 
rupibus  evellit;  dein  toto  sanguine  nixus 
sustinet,  immanem  ({uaerens  librare  ruinam, 

stupet  obvia  letho 

turba  superstantum,  atque  emissi  turbine  mentis 
obniitur," 

where  the  boulder  or  block  of  stone  which  has  just  been  called 

"saxiim    ingens''    is   called    mous;    Ammian.    17.   4:    **quibus 

colligatus   mons   ipse    effigiatus    scriptilibus    elementis     .     .     . 

cavoa  locatur  in  media,''  where  an  obelisk  is  called  mons  and 

not    merely    mons    but    ''mons    ipse;"    Silius,    4.    295    (ed. 

Ruperti): 

*'haud  alitor  structo  Tyrrhena  ad  littora  saxo 
puguatura  fretis  subter  caeciscjue  procellis 
pila,  immane  sonans,  impingitur  ardua  ponto; 
iinmu^'it  Nereus,  divisaquo  oaerula  pulsu 
illisun)  accijamit  irata  sub  aequora  montem," 

where  oven  a  pila  is  called  mons:  and  especially  Virgil  him- 
self, -1^//.   12.  0H4: 
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"ac  veluti  montis  saxum  de  vertice  praeceps 
ciun  ruit  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidiis  imber 
proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas; 
fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbiis  actu, 
exultatque  solo,  silvas,  armenta  virosque 
involvens  secum," 

where  we  have  the  literal  mons  and  the  figurativ^e  mons  close 
eheek-by-jowl  to  each  other — nay,  stranger  and  more  wonderful 
still,  the  one  falling  from  the  top  of  the  other.  Secondly^ 
that  such  view  of  the  Aeolian  career,  viz.,  that  it  was  under 
not  in  the  molem  et  montes  is  immediately  and  inevitably 
suggested  by  ixsuper  imposuit.  Thirdly 9  that,  this  view 
being  taken,  it  is  at  once  perceived  how  the  winds  escape  imme- 
diately on  the  push  given  by  Aeolus's  spear,  viz.,  through  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  from  which  the  push  of  the  spear  has  re- 
moved the  superimposed  molem  et  monies  (or  one  of  them); 
whereas,  the  Servian  view  being  taken,  it  is  necessarj'  to  imagine 
between  the  push  of  the  spear  and  the  escape  of  the  winds  either 
a  wide-thrown-open  door  or  a  wide  breach  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Fourthly,  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Statins 
represents  Aeolus  as  closing  up  the  career  of  the  winds 
^'obiecto  monte''— (Sifo.  3.  2.  42): 

"et  pater,  Aeolio  frangit  qui  carcere  ventos 


arctius  obiecto  Borean  Eurumque  Notumque 
monte  premat," 

— not  surely  with  an  opposed  mountain,  but  with  an  opposed 
boulder  or  great  block  of  stone,  as  placed  beyond  doubt  not  only 
by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  by  Statius's  own  exact  parallel, 
Theb,  10,  246: 

"non  alitor  moto  quain  si  pater  Aeolus  antro 
portani  itorum  saxo  premat  iniperiosus,  et  omne 
olaudat  iter,  iamiam  sperantibus  ae^juora  ventis," 

where  the  literal  expression  is  used  as  being  more  propitious  to 
the  measure  than  the  figurative,  exactly  as  in  the  parallel  passage 
and  in  our  text  the  figurative  expression,  being  more  propitious 
to  the  measure  than  the  literal,  is  used  in  preference;  only  second- 
ary regard  being,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  poets,  paid 
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in  either  case  to  the  clearness  of  the  sense.  Fifthly,  the 
boulder  or  figurative  m  o  n  s  with  which,  according  to  this  view, 
the  Aeolian  cave  is  stopped  up,  verse  65,  and  which  Aeolus, 
verse  85,  pushes  away  with  his  spear  so  as  to  give  the  winds 
egress,  is  exactly  the  d-vgeog  of  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  Horn. 
Od.  9.  240: 

o/iijtfiov'  ovx  iiv  Tovyt  (frw  xm  uxoa    (Cfja^ft 
taihXiu  Thjoaxixkoi  ttn    orSfog  o/Atnatiav 
Toaai]v  i}Xiiiiti(iV  ,nr{itiv  tJii-t>iixt   *H'(ifiair: 

fhe  ''immune  saxum/'  and  the  ''obex  fracti  montis''  of  the 
cave  of  Cacus,  8.  225: 

"ut  sese  inchisit,  ruptisqiie  iminaue  catenis 
deiecit  saxum,  ferro  quod  et  ai-te  paterna 
pendebat,  fultosque  eiminiit  obiice  j)08tes:" 

Ovid,  Fast  1.  5(13: 

"iUo  [Cacus]  adituni  fracti  praestruxerat  obiice  montis; 

vix  iuga  niovissent  (|uin(iue  bis  illud  opus, 
uititur  hie  huiueris,  coelum  quo<iue  sederat  illis, 

et  vastum  niotu  collabefactat  onus. 
<)Uod  sinuil  evulsuin  est  fragor  aethera  terruit  ipsuni 

irtaque  subsedit  pondero  jnolis  humus," 

and  the  hihtc,  fteya^;  Oipodqa  of  Christ*s  sepulchre,  Er.  Marc.  16. 
3:  '/,ai  ekeyov  /r^Os*  larcai;'  ng  a/co'/A'haei  tumv  tov  XiO^ov  ivl 
ci^g&rQog  tor  fivt^itiaor;  VLUi  avaflXeiffaaai  ^t(oqovaii%  on  a/to'/£'Ar- 
kiotai  0  lii^og'  Y  yuq  fueyag  aqodQa^mU  of  them  boulders  or 
great  blocks  of  stone  pushed,  rolled,  or  otherwise  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  when  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  closed, 
and  pushed,  rolled,  or  otherwise  moved  away  when  it  was  neces- 
sary it  should  be  opened;  and,  sixthly,  that  no  sufticient 
reason  has  ever  yet  been  assigned,  either  why  the  Aeolian  cave 
should  be  without  such  usual  S^vQeog,  or  why,  such  usual  d^vQeog 
Ixnng  in  its  place,  the  prison  warder  should  let  the  winds  out 
not  with  a  simple  push  of  the  O^vQeog  to  one  side,  but  with  a 
spear-thrust  on  the  wall  of  his  own  prison  which  breaches  it  as 
widely  jus  ever  was  breached  in  after  times  the  wall  of  a  Clerken- 
well  jail  by  burglars  armed  with  lucifer  matches  and  gunpowder. 
Let  every  one  have  his  own  opiniim:  there  is  n<me  perfectly 
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unobjectionable,  so  well  has  confused  expression — periiaps  even 
confused  thought — been  glossed  over  and  made  to  look  beautiful 
by  harmonious  versification.  The  poet's  motto  and  all  the 
poets  striving  is  "videri/'  He  says  himself  "victor  virum 
volitare  per  ora,'*  and  the  one  only  sure  way  to  that  goal  is 
"videri." 


65-66. 

IXSUPEK    IMPOSUIT 


Placed  on  the  top  of  them;  Aen,  3,  579: 

.    .    .    ^'ingentemqae  insuper  Aetnaiii 
impositani," 

placed  on  the  top  of  him;  Sen.  Here.  Fur.  317  (Megara  speaking 
of  Hercules  alive  in  Hades): 

^^demersus  ac  defossus,  ac  toto  iosuper 
oppressus  orbe,  quam  viam  ad  superos  habet?" 

— oppressed  with  the  whole  world  on  the  top  of  him. 


85-86. 


CAVUM    i'OXVEKSA    CUSPIDE    MOXTEM 
IMPVLIT    IN    LATUS 


To  those  who,  with  Heyne,  on  his  second  and  more  deliberate 
view,  imagine  they  see  in  moxtem  not  a  mons  placed  over  the 
Aeolian  cave,  but  a  mons  containing  that  cave  in  its  interior, 
TAViM  of  course  presents  no  difficulty  — is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
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ven'  epithet  which  convinces  them  how  correct  the  view  they 
have  taken  both  of  moxtem  here  and  of  its  correlative  molem 
ET  MoxTEvS,  verse  65,  viz.,  that  the  one  no  less  than  the  other  is 
the  ver}^  Aeolian  career,  the  hollow  mountain  of  the  winds, 
exactly  as  Ovid's  "mons  cavus,"  {Met,  IL  593)  is  the  hollow 
mountain  of  Sleep: 

"est  prope  Cimmerios  longo  spelunca  recessu, 
mons  cavus,  igoavi  domus  et  penetralia  Somni." 

Not  so,  however,  those  who  may  prefer  the  alternative  view  I 
have  suggested  at  vei-so  65,  viz.,  that  the  moxtem  of  our  text, 
no  less  than  the  correlative  molem  et  montes  of  verse  65,  are 
only  the  boulder  and  boulders  closing  up  the  mouth  of  the 
actual  prison  (;'vastuni  antrum,'*  verse  56,  and  ''speluncae  atrae," 
verse  64).  To  them  cavum  is  at  first  blush  a  difficulty — a 
difficulty  which,  however,  vanishes  as  soon  as  they  recollect 
the  Aoila  jiXr^^Qa  of  Sophocles  (O^rf.  Tyr.  1260: 

^hivov  (f'  ici'Gic^',  M-;   vtftjytjTov  iivog, 
jivkta^  ^tuXiU^  tvriXiiT  .  fx  dt  nvO-ut-t'bn' 
t-XAirt-   xoiXa  x).ri%^Q(t,  XiiuniHTH  aTfyrj 

[tanquam  si  viam  quis  praonionstraret,  in  gemiuas  fores  iuvcctus  est  Oedipus] 
funditusque  evellit  cava  claustrOf  atquo  in  cubiculum  irruitj), 

and   the   aiad^^ta  '/,oila   &vQaiov  of  Theocritus  (^Idi/U.  24.  IS: 

T(iuo<;  «o'   lut'fc  Jif^ktaote  cfro)  /ioki'f4r]/m'0<;   //ttrj 
xrttt'ffu^;  If mnooi'TUs   I'lo  ann{>(uai  6oaxovnis 
Moan'  f-/tt   nkuTvp  ov^ov,  o'h  OTnii^uu   xouic  ihoaow 
oixov,  ((,ink\nt(ii«  *f((ynt'  litf^tfo.;  Jloaxkfid^, 

and  perceive  that  the  ^rQio^  or  boulder  shutting  up  the  cave 
may  be  styled  cavus  on  account  of  the  caritji  (viz.,  the  cave 
itself)  behind  or  below  it,  with  the  same  propriety  with  which 
the  v,h^*>Qa  of  Homer  and  the  au('>f^nt  of  Theocritus  are  styled 
/o/A«,  on  account  of  the  cavities  behind  them  respectively. 

Imiti.it  in  latis,  either  pushed  to  one  side  (shunted),  or 
struck  on  the  side,  acci)rding  to  the  view  which  may  have 
been  taken  of  cavi  m  montem  and  molem  et  montes.  If  those 
expressions  have  been  understood  to  signify  the  mountain  con- 
taining the   actual   cave   or   career,   then   imitlit  in  latis  is, 
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pushed  or  struck  on  the  side,  so  as  either  with  candid,  in- 
cautious Heyne,  to  .breach  the  career  wall  (see  Rem.  on 
"molem  et  montes"),  or  with  warier  Voss  (literal  as  usual,  and 
eschewing  all  explanation),  to  allow  passage  out  ("wo  sich  Aus- 
gang  offnete"),  or  with  half-and-half  Wagner  to  open  claustra 
("ut  claustra  laxentur").  And  of  impel lere  in  latus  used  in 
such  sense,  viz.,  as  equivalent  to  strike  or  push  on  the  side, 
there  is  at  least  this  sufficiently  indubitable  example,  Stat. 
neb,  L  114: 

"ut  stetit  [Tisiphone]  abrupta  qua  plurimus  arco  Cithaeron 
occiirrit  caelo,  fera  sibila  crine  virenti 
coDgeminat,  signum  terris.  unde  omnis  Achaoi 
ora  maris  late,  Pelopeiaqiie  regna  resultant, 
audiit  et  medius  caeli  Parnassus,  et  asper 
Eurotas,  dubiamque  iugo  fragor  impulit  Oeten 
in  latus,*  et  geminis  vix  fluctibus  obstitit  Isthmos," 

while  of  impellere  by  itself,  in  the  sense  of  striking,  the 
examples  are  even  numerous;   Oearg,  1.  254: 

.     .    .     ''infidum  remis  impellere  marmor;" 
Ovid,  Met  8.  637: 

.     .     .     "impellit  properantibus  aequora  remis;" 
Tibullus,  2.  5.  3: 

.     .     .     "vocales  impeUere  pollice  chordas;** 
Ovid,  Mqf.  10.  145: 

.     .     .     ^'impulsas  tcntavit  pollice  chordas;" 
Sil.  11.  217: 

''cui  patuere  Alpes,  saxa  impellontia  cfielum;" 

and  especially  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pioserp,  11.  17 i): 

*'sic,  (juum  Thessaliam  scopulis  inclusa  teneret 
Peneo  stagnante  palus,  et  mei*sa  negarent 
arva  coli,  trifida  Neptunus  cuspide  inontes 
impulit  advereos:  turn  foiti  saucius  ictu 
dissiluit  gelido  vertex  Ossaeus  Olympo; 
carccribus  laxantur  aquae,  fractoquo  meatu 
redduntur  fluviusque  man,  tellusque  colonis;" 

♦  Struck  Oeta  on  one  side,  so  as  to  make   it  doubtful,   /.  e.  so  as  to 
make  it  totter. 
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where  not  only  is  the  cuspide  montem  impuut  of  our  text 
repeated  as  nearly  as  need  be  in  "cuspide.  montes  impulit,"  but 
"impulit**  is  explained  by  "saucius  ictu/'  To  which  example 
may  be  added  Ovid,  Fast.  8.  519: 

^-altera  gramineo  spectabis  Equiria  oainpo, 
quern  Tybris  curvis  in  latus  urget  aquis," — 

"the  grassy  plain  which  Tyber  presses  on  the  side  with  its 
water." 

If,  on  the  contrary,  cavum  moxtem  and  molem  et  montes 
have  been  understood  to  be  the  OrQ€o^  or  boulder  closing  the 
mouth  of  the  career,  then  impulit  in  latus  is  not,  struck  on 
the  side,  but  pushed  to  one  side,  as  Stat.  Theb.  6,  656: 

,    .    .    ^^^hunc  potius,  iuvenes,  qui  moenia  saxis 
frangere,  qui  Tyrias  deiectum  vaditis  arces, 
hunc  rapite;  ast  iilud  cui  non  iaculabile  dextrae 
pondus?*  et  abreptum  nullo  conamine  iecit  [HippomedonJ 
in  latuK," 

threw  the  disk,  not  on  its  side,  but  to  one  side,  aside,  /.  e., 
*)ut  of  the  way;  Stat.  Thvb,  6.  542  (of  Leander  embroidered 
on  a  garment): 

.    .    .     **Phryxei  natat  hie  coutemptor  ephebus 

ae<iuoris,  et  picta  translucet  caenilus  imda: 

in  latus  ire  manus,  nmtaturus({ue  Nidetur 

brachia,  nee  siccuni  speres  in  stamine  crinem/' 

the  hands  go,  not  on  the  side,  but  to  the  side,  aside,  «ideway8; 
Stat   Theb,  .9.  802: 

.     .     .     "sed  ferri  luinine  diro 
turbatus  sonipes,  sese  donunuinque  retorsit 
in  latu8,  atque  avidain  transmisit  devius  hastam,** 

jerked  himself  and  his  rider,  not  on  the  side,  but  sideways,  to 
one  side,  ?.  c.  shyed,  so  as  to  let  the  spear  pass  by  without 
touching  either;  Claud,  dc  Rapt.  I^oserp.  16,   74: 

.    .    .     "dum  vellere  Pelion  Otus 
nititur,  occubuit  Phoebo,  moiiensque  Epbialtes 
in  latus  obliriuani  proiecit  languidus  Ossaiu," 

flung  Ossa  obliquely  to  one  side. 
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66. 

REGEMQUE   DEDIT. 


"Regemque  dedit,"  Val.  Flacc.  1.  592  (quoted  Rem.  1.  55). 
With  respect  to  the  fact  of  the  king's  being  the  gift  of  heaven 
to  the  winds,  there  is  no  more  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
two  poets  than  there  is  at  present  in  Germany  between  any  two 
Joyal  subjects  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  the  Emperor's  being 
the  gift  of  heaven  to  that  country;  or  than  there  was  within  our 
own  recollection — (aye,  and  still  is,  if  royal  mint  epigraphs  tell 
truth) — between  any  two  loyal  subjects  anywhere  with  respect 
to  the  fact  of  any  particular  crowned  head's  being  a  similar 
gift.  That  the  gift  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  providential, 
("id  metuens,"  "ni  faciat"),  the  offspring  of  that  wise  foresight 
which  anticipates  and  obviates  coming  evil,  and  by  Valerius 
Flaccus  as  an   afterthought,   the  "posthuma  proles"   of  bitter 

experience  — 

.     .    .     "neque  enim  tunc  Aeolus  illis 
rector  erat,  Libya  cum  rumperet  advena  Calpen 
oceanus,  cuin  flens  Siculos  Genotha  fines 
perderet,  et  mediis  inti*arent  montibus  undae** — 

is  a  mere  variet\^  of  manner,  not  at  all  affecting  the  matter  of 
fact.  The  older  account,  the  first  colouring  of  the  picture,  is  of 
course  the  more  imaginative  and  Platonic;  the  later,  the  more 
philosophic  and  Darwinian.  The  gift  itself,  in  whichever  light 
viewed,  presents  not  a  few  of  the  characters  of  another  scarcely 
less  celebrated  gift  of  heaven — that  sweet  deep,  and  refreshing 
sleep,  which,  care-easing,  heart-healing,  eye-closing,  ear-stop- 
ping, hand-and-foot-tying,  noisy-tongue-and-throat-hushing,  "dono 
divum  gratissima  serpit;"  and  in  the  kindliest,  most  good- 
natured,  most  disinterested  manner  in  the  world,  takes  on 
itself,  for  eight  hours  out  of  every  four-and-twenty,  the  entire 
direction  and  management  of  our  too  often  crazy,  creaking, 
hard-to-be-managed  rudder — 

"pone  caput,  fessosque  oculos  furaro  labori 
ipse  ego  paullisper  pro  te  tua  munera  inibo." 
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66-67. 

QUI   FOEDERE   CERTO 
ET   PREMERE   ET   LAXAS    SCmET   DARE    roSSUS   HABEXAS 


FoEDERE  CERTO. — "Certa  lege,  ratione;  non  temere  et  pro 
eorum  impetu,"  Heyne.  "Certis  legibus  astrictus,"  Wagner 
(1861).  "Lege  certa,"  Gossrau.  "Foedus  is  here  nearly  equi- 
valent to  lex,"  Conington— an  explanation  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  inconsistent  with  the  important  word  nissus. 
How  were  it  possible  for  Aeolus's  government  of  the  winds  to 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  "certa  lege,  ratione,"  and  in  con- 
formity" with  and  obedience  to  the  varying  will  of  a  superior 
bound  by  no  lex,  no  ratio?  Until  this  question  be  answered, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty'  of  understanding  foedere  in  its  other 
and  no  less  usual  sense  of  pacto  or  covenant,  viz.,  covenant 
entered  into  between  Jupiter  and  Aeolus,  according  to  which 
Aeolus,  for  the  sake  of  certain  advantages— as,  for  instance^ 
territory,  arx,  and  the  dignity  of  rex— took  on  him  the  trouble- 
some office  of  keeping  the  winds  in  order,  and  marshalling 
them  hither  or  thither  as  his  suzerain,  imperial  Jove,  should 
direct — 

ET    PRKMERK,    ET   LAXAS    SCI  RET   DARK   lUSSUS   HABENA8. 

Voss,  agreeing  with  me  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word 
fopdere,  but  strangely  enough  confining  its  operation  to  pre- 
Mwtb;  and  that  of  lussus  to  dare  lax  as  habf^cas,  and  regarding 
irssus  and  fokdkiie  as  opposed  to  each  other,  and  paying  no 
attention  at  all  to  the  two  vys  which  so  plainly  place  the  two 
infinitives  and  lUssus  itself  in  connexion  with  ForotniK,  thus 
translates: 

.     .     .     ^^der  bald  nach  geinessenem  Biindmss 
biindipen  kiinnte  don  Ijauf,  und  bald  nach  Oebeiss  sie  entziigeln." 

Prf:merf^     Conington  queries  whether  premere  [ventos],   or 
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PREMERE  HABEXAS.     That  it  is  PREMERE  HABEXAS  is,  I  think,  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  Ovid,  Met.  2.  135: 

"ncc  preme,  nee  summum  moliro  per  aethera  cumun,*' 

where  it  is  "preme  currum." 

The  whole  passage  (hic — habexas)  may  be  resolved  into 
five  parts  or  clauses:  the  first  of  which,. hic  vasto — fraenat, 
informs  us  that  king  Aeolus  kept  the  winds  confined  in  a 
vast  cave.  The  second,  illi  indigxaxtes — fremuxt,  more  par- 
ticular, presents  us  with  the  prisoners  impatient  to  get  out,  and 
roaring  about  the  barrier  of  their  prison.  The  third  clause, 
cEi^A— IRAS,  as  particular  with  respect  to  the  governor  as  the 
second  with  respect  to  the  governed,  informs  us  that  he  dwells 
in  a  lofty  Burg  or  castle,  and  that  the  object  and  result  of  his 
government  is  the  controlling  and  mollifying  of  the  unruly 
spirits  over  which  he  presides.  The  fourth  clause,  m  faciat — 
AURAS,  explains  the  necessity  for  these  precautionary  measures, 
taken,  as  the  fifth  clause  informs  us,  by  the  Father  Omnipotent, 
who,  retaining  the  supreme  power  in  his  own  hands,  left  to  the 
king  only  that  of  legate  or  khedive  (lussus) — important  informa- 
tion by  which  the  reader  is  enabled  to  understand  without 
further  intimation  or  innuendo  how  low  the  queen  of  heaven 
condescended  when  she  tempted  with  a  bribe  the  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Most  High,  her  own  husband,  to  a  breach  of  duty ; 
and  how  well  merited  by  the  no  less  obsequious  than  self-suffi- 
cient officer,  the  rebuke  of  Neptune,  the  queen's  own  brother. 
The  "Tantaene  animis  caelestibus  irae''  had  prepai'ed  us  for 
outbursts  of  Saturnian  passion;  it  had  not  prepared  us  for 
Saturnian  "bribery  and  corruption."  Why  the  remarkable 
reticence?  Why  the  reader  left  so  entirely  to  his  own  discrimi- 
nation and  the  one  word  lussis?  What  could  be  said  too  bad — 
what  bad,  too  plainly— of  the  bitter,  uncompromising,  powerful 
enemy  of  Rome  and  the  whole  Roman  race,  of  the  sole  cause 
of  all  Aoneas's  troubles?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  be  sought 
The  author  is  playing  a  double  part  all  through.  From  first  to 
last  he  is  in  one  perpetual  dilemma.  Without  a  hostile,  angry, 
and   embittered  Juno  he  had  had  no  poem,  no  locus  standi; 
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and  had  he  insisted  on  having  one,  every  Muse  bad  fled  and 
left  him  to  indite  alone  his  panegyric  of  Augustus.  On  the 
other  hand,  peace  had  been  made  with  Juno  on  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  by  the  second  Africanus;  and  at  the  time  Virgil 
was  writing  his  poem,  Rome's  bitterest,  most  bitterly  hated, 
most  powerful  enemy  had  become  not  merely  friend  and  ally, 
but  joint  patroness  with  Venus  and  protectress  of  Rome. 
Exactly  as  his  Trojan  colony  was  in  a  fix  between  the  onward- 
impelling  fates  and  the  perpetually  repelling  Juno  (Rem.  p. 
227),  the  poet  himself  was  in  a  fix  between  Juno — at  the  time 
of  which  he  wrote,  most  malignant,  most  dreaded  enemy;  and 
Juno,  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote— most  honoured  and 
valued  friend.  How  was  it  possible  for  him  not  to  feel  himself 
trammeled,  or  to  conceal  from  his  readers  the  trammels  he  felt? 
What  sympathy  had  he  to  expect  for  a  hero  persecuted  by  a 
jealous  and  angry  deitj',  who,  subsequently  laying  aside  both 
her  anger  and  her  jealousy,  entered  into  a  friendly  alliance 
with  the  hero's  descendants,  and  was  living  at  the  very  time 
the  poem  was  written  on  tlie  best  and  most  friendly  tenns  not 
only  with  those  descendants  but  with  the  poet  himself — one  of 
them.  Any  sympathy  witli  a  so-circumstanced  hero  of  a  so- 
circumstanced  poet  was  simply  impossible,  and  was  never  yet 
felt  by  any  one  for  Aeneas.  We  have  all  of  us  sympathized 
with  Dido,  with  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  with  Turn  us,  and  with 
Pallas;  many  of  us  with  Mezentius,  some  of  us  with  Dares,  and 
even  with  Cacus:  but  which  of  us  has  ever  yet  sympathized 
with  Aeneas?  Who,  except  his  own  mother,  would  ever  have 
lifted  a  hand  to  save  him,  had  it  been  possible,  from  his  perse- 
cutress — woiJd  not  rather  have  said  he  deserved  all  he  got  and 
should  have  got  more.  And  more  he  assuredly  would  have  got 
had  the  poet  lived,  not  under  Augustus,  but  under  the  Republic 
and  before  the  fall  of  Carthage,  while  Juno  was  still  the  enemy 
of  Rome,  while  heroes  still  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to 
Hector  and  Achilles,  while  Didos  were  oftener  ravished  than 
seduced,  and  men  parleyed  with  their  gods  fat*e  to  face,  eye 
to  eye,  and  hard  word  for  hard  word — not  beating  their  breasts 
and  blubbering,  abject  on  their  knees,  or  prostrate  in  the  dust 
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moaning.  Both  the  hero  and  the  gods  of  the  Aeneis  are 
anachronisms;  hero  and  gods  of  an  heroic  age,  with  the 
manners  of  the  court  of  Augustus.  Had  the  second  Homer 
lived  some  two  thousand  years  later — say  in  France,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Sedan — his  Aeneas  had  been  a  Napoleon,  his  Dido 
an  Eiigenie,  the  manners  of  his  Olympus  those  of  St  Cloud, 
and  Juno's  bribe  only  the  more  acceptable  to  Aeolus  because 
prefaced  with  a  "m^jest6"  no  less  dignified  than  respectful. 
Nor  will  many,  I  should  think,  be  indisposed  to  find  with  me  in 
the  o  REGixA  of  king  Aeolus's  reply  an  emphasis,  an  intended 
contrast  to  the  abrupt,  unceremonious  "Abole"  of  the  imperial 
consort.  Compare  the  short  and  familiar  "  Cytherea  "  of  Jupiter, 
1.  261,  in  r^ly  to  Venus's  respectful 

.     .     .    "0  qui  res  hominumque  deumque 
aeternis  regis  imperiis  et  fulmine  terres." 


70  (a), 

FT   MULCERE   DEDIT   FI^tTCTUS    ET  TOLLERE   VENTO 


"MuLCERE  autem  delinire  ...  alii  mulcere  mitigare,  moUire 
vel  fovere,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "Mulcere  fluctus,  reprimere, 
et  tollere  eos  vento,  h.  e,  concitare  ut  alte  insurgant,"  Heyne. 
"Einzuschlafen  die  Fluth,  und  wieder  im  Sturm  zu  erheben," 
Toss.  "Mulcere,  placare,  mitigare,  reprimere,"  Forb.  "Mul- 
cere, I.  e.  delinire,  mitigare,  ut  verse  197  (201),"  Gossrau. 
The  most  easily  satisfied  reader  will  look  with  suspicion  on  all 
these  glosses  as  soon  as  he  has  observed  that  in  no  one  of  them 
is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  instrument  by  means  of 
which  Aeolus  is  to  produce  a  mnlcent  effect  on  the  waves — 
KUIX7ERE  fluctus.  Hc  is  to  raiso  them  with  the  wind,  and  to 
quell  them:  but  how  to  quell  them,  or  that  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  quell  them  is  no  less  necessary  than  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  raise  them,  seems  not  to  have  entered  into  the  mind 
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of  any  one  of  all  these  five  principal  Virgilian  commentators. 
Some  instrument  is  necessary,  mutters  the  puzzled  reader; 
and  Aeolus  has  none,  except  one  which  he  is  to  use  for  an 
opposite  purpose.  It  can  hardly  be  that;  or  is  Aeolus  really 
expected  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath.  Not  with 
the  same  breath,  but  with  two  different  breaths,  suggests  a  lady 
who  happens  to  be  present  Aeolus,  with  one  wind,  "toUit 
fluctus,"  with  the  opposite  wind,  "  raulcet  fluctus."  I  have  seen 
him  do  it  a  thousand  times  from  my  windows  on  the  Passeggio, 
*'fuori  la  porta  a  mare,'*  at  Leghorn.  I  have  seen  him  there 
with  his  Libeccio  or  his  Sirocco  raise  the  sea  into  billows  so 
high  as  to  burst  with  noise  and  fury  over  the  parapet-wall  of 
the  Via  del  Passeggio  under  my  windows,  so  that  if  I  had 
occasion  to  go  into  town  I  could  only  go  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  not  on  that  next  the  water.  You  would  have  said, 
had  you  seen  the  size,  the  force  and  fury  of  the  waves,  the  sea 
would  have  required  a  month  to  subside  into  a  state  of  calm,  even 
if  the  Libeccio  had  ceased  to  blow  and  would  let  it.  Well,  I  have 
seen  Aeolus  take  such  a  sea,  and  in  t\velve  hours — sometimes  in 
the  half  of  twelve  hours— make  it  as  smooth,  level,  and  quiet  as 
a  millpond,  just  by  calling  off  Libeccio  or  Sirocco,  whichever  it 
might  be,  and  setting  Tramontana  or  Greco  to  blow  as  strong 
in  the  face  of  the  waves  as  Libeccio  or  Sirocco  had  been  blowing 
at  their  back.  I  have  seen  this  happen  a  hundred  times  at 
Leghorn;  a  hundred  times  have  I  gone  to  bed  there,  thinking 
I  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  a  wink  for  the  noise  of  the  sea  and 
Libeccio,  and  yet  have  had  a  quiet  night,  and  in  the  morning 
looked  out  on  the  sea  as  tranquil  as  a  lake,  Aeolus  having  called 
Libeccio  off  the  station  and  put  Tramontana  on  shortly  after 
my  going  to  bed.  I  don't  doubt  but  the  same  tiling  is  con- 
tinually happening  on  the  coast  of  Africa  opposite,  with  this 
difference  only,  tliat  it  will  be  with  Tramontana  Aeolus  rouses 
the  waves  there,  whilst  it  will  be  with  Libeccio  he  quells  them; 
and  you  may  be  sure  it  was  Virgil's  observation  at  Baiae  of 
this  custom  of  his,  to  raise  the  waves  with  one  wind  and  quell 
them  with  another,  which  put  into  his  head  that  account  of 
Aeolus's  both    quelling   and   raising  the   waves  with  the  wind. 
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which  has  so  puzzled  you.  The  lady  is  quite  right  as  to  the 
matter  of  fact,  said  I,  putting  in  my  word,  and  might  have 
quoted 

"luctantein  Icariis  flactibos  AMcum," 
and 

.    .    .    ^^  praecipitem  Africum 
decertantem  Aquilonibns/' 

but  I  have  grave  doubts  that  it  is  with  this  matter  of  fact  our 
author  intends  to  present  us,  and  not  rather  with  the  no  less  in- 
dubitable matter  of  fact  that  Aeolus  sometimes  quells  the  sea, 
when  in  a  state  of  fury,  with  the  same  wind  with  which  at  other 
times  (viz.,  when  the  sea  is  in  a  state  of  rest)  he  lashes  it 
into  fury.  The  two  pictures  are  essentially  different:  in  that 
presented  by  the  lady,  the  same  waves  being  raised  by  one  wind 
and  quelled  by  another;  while  in  the  picture  which  I  imagine 
to  myself,  the  same  wind  which  at  one  time  raises  the  quiet  sea 
into  a  state  of  fury,  at  another  time  quells  the  same  sea  when 
it  has  been  lashed  into  a  state  of  fury  by  a  wind  from  an  oppo- 
site quarter.  The  two  pictures  being  equally  true  in  nature,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  with  the  latter  we  are  presented 
by  Virgil — first,  because  he  has  written  vento  and  not  ventis, 
indicating  thereby,  as  I  think,  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  wind 
which  both  "mulcet"  and  "tollit"  ("mulcet"  when  the  sea  is 
in  a  state  of  rage,  '*tollit"  when  the  sea  is  in  a  state  of  calm); 
and  secondly,  because  it  is  by  a  single  wind  Horace  represents 
the  Adriatic  as  both  raised  and  quelled,  Carm.  1,  3.  14: 

....    "nee  rabiem  Noti: 

quo  Don  arbiter  Adriae 
maior,  toUere  seu  ponere  vult  freta," 

exactly  as  it  is  with  one  and  the  same  wand  Mercury  both  puts 
to  sleep  and  awakens:  Hom.  Od.  5,  47: 

HlfTO    (f#    Qtt/iSoV,    TTl    T     (CvSqODV   OfiflftTtt    &(lyH 

tav  fO-f-kf-t,  Tois'  (f*  ttVTf  Xfti  vnvatovTdi;  tyfiQti, 

MuLCKBE  I  think  more  probably  "mollire"  or  "reprimere,** 
"tame"  or  "subdue,"  than  either  "delinire,"  "fovere,"  or 
**einzaschlafen."   See  preceding  part  of  Remark,  and  compare 

19* 
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ToLLERE  (fluctus)  vento,  exactly  as,  verse  106: 

.    .    .    ^^stridens  Aqoilone  procella 
velum  adversa  ferit,  fluctusque  ad  sidera  tollit." 

Hor.  Od.  1.  3,  14: 

''rabiem  Noti, 

quo  Don  arbiter  Adriae 
maior,  toUere  seu  ponere  vult  freta."  . 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  601  (Boreas,  speaking  of  himself): 

**nec  mibi  libertas  imis  freta  toUere  arenis 
quails  eram,  nondum  vinclis  et  carcere  clausus/' 

Stat  AchiU.  1.   74  (Thetis  to  Neptune): 

.    .    .    "da  toUere  fluctus, 
nee  tibi  de  tantis  placeat  me  fluctibus  unum 
littuSf  et  niaci  scopulos  habitare  sepulchri." 

Stat  Achill  J.  92  (Neptune  to  Thetis): 

.     .    .    "dabo  tollere  fluctus, 
cum  reduces  Danai,  nocturnaque  sigoa  Caphareus 
exseret,  et  dirum  pariter  quaeremus  Ulyxem." 

Lucan,  5.  598  (of  the  storm  in  which  Caesar  crossed  the  Adriatic 
in  an  open  boat): 

"primus  ab  Oceano  caput  exseris  Atlanteo 
Qore,  movens  aestus.    lam,  te  tollente,  furebat 
pontos,  et  in  scopulos  totas  erexerat  undas." 

Lucan,  6.  27: 

"loniumque  furens,  rapido  cum  tollitur  Austro, 
templa  domosque  quatit." 

Compare  Ovid,  Met.  L  36  (of  the  creation): 

"turn  freta  dififundi,  rabidisque  tumescere  ventis 
iussit  [deus],  et  ambitae  circumdare  litora  terrae. ' 
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73. 

INCUTE   VTM   VENTIS 


"Duplex  sensus  est:  incute  enira,  si  iniice  significat,  [et] 
VENTIS  dativus  est  casus  [hoc  est  parva  est  eorum;  etiam  tu 
eis  da  magnam  vim]:  si  autem,  foe,  septimus  casus  est,  et  erit 
sensus  'fac  vim  Troianis  per  ventos'  [hoc  est  per  ventos  vim 
in  Troianos  incute],  Servius.  "Concita  ventos,"  Heyne.  '^Uti 
premendo  habenas  (verse  67)  demere  vim  ventis,  ita  remittendo 
incutere  dici  potest  Aeolus,"  Wagner  (1861)— both  Wagner  and 
Jleyne  adopting  the  first  of  Servius 's  two  explanations,  and 
supported  in  their  choice  by  Ruaeus,  Voss  ("rege  die  Winde 
mit  Macht"),  Alfieri  ("i  venti  inaspra"),  Forbiger  ("concita  ven- 
tos vehementiores"),  and  Conington  ("throw  fury  into  the 
winds").  I  object,  firsts  that — the  winds  possessing  the  innate 
vis  ascribed  to  them,  verse  62: 

Nl   FACTAT,    MARIA    AC   TERRAS   CAELUMQUE   PROFDNDUM 
QUIPPE   FERANT   RAPIDI   SECUM   VERRANTQUE   PER   AURAS 

(with  which  compare  Ovid,  Met,  1,  58: 
.    .     .     **vix  nunc  obsistitur  illis 


quin  lament  mundum;" 

Met.  6.  690  (Boreas  speaking): 

*^apta  mihi  vis  est:  vi  tristia  nubila  polio; 
vi  freta  concutio  nodosaque  robora  verto, 
induroque  nives,  et  teiTas  grandine  pulso. 


idem  ego,  cum  subii  convexa  foramina  terrae, 
supposuique  ferox  imis  mea  terga  cavemis; 
sollicito  Manes,  totumque  tremoribus  orbem-/' 

Lucretius,  1.  272: 

.     .     .     "venti  vis  verberat  incita  pontum, 
ingentesque  ruit  naves,  et  nubila  differt;" 

and  Lactant.  de  Phoen,  21: 

"non  ibi  tempestas  nee  vis  forit  horrida  venti')— 
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the  winds  possessing  this  strength  sua  natura,  the  addition 
to  them  of  further  vis  were,  on  the  one  hand,  supererogatory 
and  absurd,  and  on  the  other  hand  beyond  the  competency 
of  Aeolus,  whose  commission  was  not  to  till  those  with  force 
who  had  only  too  much  force  already,  but  premere  et  laxas 
DARE  HABENAS,  to  coufine  and  let  loose  according  to  circum- 
stances— at  the  very  most,  OQvi/nev  (Hom.  Od.  10.  22\  to  rouse 
and  awake  (in  case,  viz.,  of  their  being  asleep:  Quint.  Cal., 
Posthom.  1.  40: 

to  the  use  of  that  vigour  of  which  tliey  were  already  in  posses- 
sion ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  gravamen  of  Venus's  charge,  10. 
37,  is  not  that  the  winds  had  been  tilled  with  new  and  unusual 
strength,  but  that  they  had  been  excited,  "excitos,*'  viz.,  to 
exert  that  strength  which  they  already  and  by  nature  possessed. 
And,  sec^ndly^  I  object  that  even  had  it  been  the  fact  that 
the  winds  were  deticient  in  innate  vigour,  and  ntn^essary  for  Juno, 
in  consequence,  to  request  Aeolus  to  infuse  additional  into  them 
for  the  special  occasion,  Vii^il  was  precisely  the  writer  who 
would  have  taken  cafe  not  to  put  the  subordinate  request  before 
the  principal— precisely  tho  writer  who  would  not  liave  placed 
between  the  Trojan  fleet  and  the  storm  with  which  it  wjis  to  be 
sunk  or  dispersed  the  proviso  that  the  storm  wa«  to  be  (me  of 
extra  (juality.  No,  no;  vim  is  not  the  force,  the  vigour,  which 
Aeolus  is  to  knock  (incut ere)  into  the  winds;  and  even  if  it 
were,  it  had  been  as  impossible  for  him  to  knock  it  into  them 
^'remittendo  habenas''  (Wagner)  as  it  had  been  impossible  for 
him  to  knock  it  out  of  them  (^'demere'')  *'promendo  habenas.'' 
Vim  is  the  force,  the  violence,  witli  which  Aeolus  is,  by  means  of 
his  winds  (cum  vent  is),  to  fall  on  the  Trojan  ships;  the  lash- 
ing, the  punishment,  he  is  to  inflict  on  them — the  very  vim 
which  Ovid  describes  the  vessel  as  feeling.  Met,  S.  470: 

.     .     .     **ut<|ue  carina, 
•liiam  ventiis,  ventoque  rapit  contrariiis  aestus, 
vim  gominam  sen  tit,  paretijue  incerta  duobus;  ' 
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ihe  very  vim  which  our  author  himself  (10.  693)  represents 
an  exposed  rock  on  the  sea  shore  as  braving  in  a  storm: 

.     .    .    "rapes,  vastuni  quae  prodit  in  aequor 
obvia  ventorom  fariiB,  expoBtaque  ponto, 
vim  coDctam  atque  minas  perfert  caelique  marisque." 

The  special  vis,  the  special  violence  meant,  is  lashing,  punish- 
ment by  lashing,  verbera;  it  being  by  verbera,  verberando, 
the  winds  exercise  their  vis,   their  violence:   Lucret.  1.  271: 

.     .     .     "venti  vis  verberat  iocita  pontum  [caute^,  Lachm.] 
ingentisque  ruit  navis  et  nubila  differt," 

Lucret  5.  953  (ed.  Lachm.): 

"nee  dum  res  igni  scibant  tractare  neque  uti 
pellibus  et  spoliis  corpus  vestiie  ferarum, 
sod  nemora  aU[ue  caves  inontis  silvasque  colebant, 
et  fratices  inter  coudebant  squalida  membra, 
verbera  ventorum  vitare  imbrisque  coacti/' 

And  verbera  being  the  especial  kind  of  vis,  of  violence,  in- 
flicted by  winds,  incutere  is  the  most  proper  word  which 
couW  have  been  joined  with  vim,  inasmuch  as  incutere  is 
the  very  word  used  to  express  the  infliction  of  violence  by 
verbera,  Sil.  2.  625: 

**nec  tamen  evasisse  datur,  nam  verbera  Erinnys 
incfitit,  at({ue  atros  insibilat  ore  tnmores  [al.  timoresj/' 

Erinnys  inflicts  lashes  (an  intensification  of  flogs);  with  which 
compare  Ovid,  J^ist,  1.  11.  41: 

"improba  pugnat  biems,  indignatarque  quod  ausim 
scribere,  se  rigidas  incutiente  minas,' 

inflicting  threats^   an  intensification  of  threatening;   and  Acn. 

10,  695,  quoted  above: 

"vim  cunctam  atqne  minas  perfert  caelique  maiisque,'' 

where  our  author  himself  not  only,  as  already  pointed  out,  uses 
in  the  sense  of  violence  of  the  winds,  /.  e.,  in  the  sense  (rf 
verbera  ventorum,  the  very  word  which  he  has  in  our  \%j± 
joined  with  incutere,  but  unites  it  with  minas  (ventorum)— 
the  very  word  which  Ovid,  as  quoted  above,  has  joined  in  the 
same  sense  (viz.,  minas  ventorum)  with  the  same  incutere. 
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If  vis  is  thus  with  our  author  in  his  tenth  book  the  violence, 
the  verbera  of  a  storm,  and  thus  united  by  him  with  minae, 
the  menaces  of  a  storm ;  and  if  it  is  proper  for  Ovid  to  represent 
a  storm  as  incutiens  minas,  inflicting  threats,  how  much  more 
proper  is  it  for  Virgil  to  represent  the  storm-god  with  his  winds 
incutiens  the  actual  violence,  the  verbera,  the  vim?  Nor 
is  it  one  species  of  violence  only,  verbera,  and  threats  of  such 
violence,  minae,  which  are  thus,  as  well  as  general  violence  or 
violence  in  the  abstract,  joined  with  incutere:  other  species, 
too,  of  violence  are  joined  in  the  same  manner  with  the  same 
verb,  and  we  have  incutere  bellum  an  intensification  of 
inferre  bellum,  Hor.  Sat.  2,  L  38: 

^^sive  quod  Appula  gens,  sen  quod  Lucania  bellum 
incuteret  violenta," 

exactly  as  we  have,  Sil.  2.  625,  above,  incutere  verbera  an 
intensification  of  inferre  verbera;  exactly  as  we  have,  Apu- 
leius,  Met.  7.  17  (ed.  Hildebr.),  incutere  ictus  an  intensifi- 
cation of  inferre  ictus:  ^'coxaeque  dextrae  semper  ictus 
incutiens,  et  unum  feriendo  locum,  dissipate  corio,  et  ulceris 
latissimo  facto  foramine,  immo  fovea,  vel  etiam  fenestra,  nuUus 
tamen  desinebat  identidem  vulnus  sanguine  delibutum  obtun- 
dere;"  and  exactly  as  we  have  in  our  text  incutere  vim  an 
intensification  of  inferre  vim. 

Incutere  [in-qnatei^e)  vim  is  a  veiy  strong  expression — 
perhaps  the  strongest  form  in  which  the  infliction  of  bodily 
violence,  of  actual  corporal  punishment,  can  be  expressed.  Next 
in  force  seems  to  come  the  ^^iniectare  vim"  of  Ammian.  14.6; 
and  last — very  inferior  in  force  to  both,  and  much  more  vague 
and  indefinite  than  either — the  "adferre  vim"  of  Tacitus,  Annal. 
12.  47,  and  our  author's  own  "ferre  vim,"  Aefi,  10.  77,  and 
''tendere  vim,"  Oeorg.  4.  399.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pro- 
prietv'  the  strongest  form  is  used  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  speaker  being  in  the  highest  degree  of  excitement  (flajimato 
corde),  and  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  the  total  extinctioa 
of.  Aeneas,  the  Trojans,  and  Troy — submersas  obrue  puppes,  aut 

AGE    DIVERSOS    ET    DISIICE    CORPORA    PONTO.       In    INCUTE    VIM    VENTIS 
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we  have  the  iSrst,  the  general  command,  the  first  burst  of 
passion,  let  fly  at  them  tvith  your  tvinds,  punish  them  unth 
your  udnds.  In  the  following  words,  submersas  obrue  puppes, 
AUT  AGE  DivERSOs  ET  DisHCB  CORPORA  PONTO,  WO  have  the  particu- 
larization,  the  cooler,  more  explicit  direction,  in  what  manner 
and  ta  what  ultimate  end  and  purpose  the  violent  attack  with 
the  winds  is  to  be  made.  Que,  signifying  the  closest  most 
intimate  union,  binding  together  more  closely  and  intimately 
than  it  is  possible  to  bind  by  means  of  any  other  conjunction, 
had  never  been  used  by  Virgil  to  unite  together  two  so  diflferent 
commands — commands  differing  both  with  respect  to  object  and 
means— as  the  command  to  infuse  vigour  into  the  winds  and 
the  command  to  sink  the  ships. 

Ventis,  the  instrument  of  the  vis  in  our  text,  has  its  exact 
parallel  in  "face,"  the  instrument  of  the  vis,  10.  77,  and 
"ferro,"  "veneno,"  the  instruments  of  the  vis,  Tacitus,  Annal 
12.  47. 


74. 

AUT    AOE   DIVERSOS    ET    DISIICE   CORPORA    PONTO 


VAR.  LECT. 
D1VKR808  I  Bani.y  Med.   Ill   Pierius    (^'In   antiquis   omDibus   exempl.    do 

meliore  nota,  divrrsos  legitur");  N.  Heins  (1670);  HejTie;  Brunck; 

Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Ladew.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
DIVKR8A8  m  Venice,  1470;  Aldus  (1514);  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. 

O.  Fr.  Paly  Ver.y  St.  GaU. 


The    alternatives    are    not    submersas    obrue    puppes    and   age 
DIVERSOS  ET  DisHCE  CORPORA  PONTO,  but  the  alternatives  are  sub- 

3f£RSAS   obrue  PUPPES   ET   DISHCE  CORPORA   PONTO   and   AGE   DIVERSOS 

— the  latter  or  second  alternative  being  thrown  in  parenthe- 
tically between   the   two  parts  of  which   the  first  alternative 
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consists.  Compare  5.  659,  where  "pars  spoliant  aras"  is  in 
like  manner  thrown  in  parenthetically  between  "conclamant, 
rapiuntque  ignem"  and  "frondem  coniiciunt;"  and  where  the 
division  is  not:  they  raise  a  shout,  snatch  fire  from  the  hearths, 
and  part  strip  the  altars,  and  fling  faggots  and  fasdnes  and 
bumi?ig  brands,  but  they  raise  a  shout,  snatch  fire  from  the 
hearths,  and  fling  faggots  and  fascines  and  burning  brands, 
a7id  some  even  snatch  fire  from  the  altars.  See  Rem.  5.  659. 
Corpora. — If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  observation  of  Servius: 
"Tam  virorum  quam  navium,  ut  ipse  alio  loco,  cum  de  navibus 
loqueretur,  'et  toto  descendit  corpore  pestis,'"  has  led  Jal  into 
the  mistake  that  corpora  is  here  the  Trojan  ships,  not  the 
Trojans  themselves  ("disiice  corpora  navium  ponto,"  Jal),  the 
precise  Ovidian  parallel  on  the  other  hand  {Met,  4,  23): 

,    .    .    "Tyrrhenaque  mittis  in  aequor 
corpora," 

where  "corpora''  can  by  no  possibility  be  anything  but  the 
Tyrrhene  sailors  themselves,  not  only  renders  JaFs  mistake — 
however  fortified  by  Torselli's  Secreta  fidelium  crucis,  1,  4,  7: 
"Corpora  galearum  cum  praeparamentis  suis  et  armis" — inno- 
cuous, but  is  sufficient  to  put  even  a  cursoi-y  reader  on  his 
guaid  against  the  more  plausible,  and  therefore  more  dangerous, 
error  of  J.  H.  Voss,  that  the  bodies  spoken  of  are  dead  bodies, 
viz.,  those  of  the  drowned  Trojans: 

^^oder  zerHtreu  sie  uinher,  und  mit  Leichnamen  decke  den  Abgruod" 

(J.  H.  Voss). 

Of  Virgil's  own  use  of  the  same  term  elsewhere  in  the  same 
sense,  there  is  no  dearth  of  examples;  10.  430: 


6.  21: 
2.  18: 


"et  V08,  0,  Graiis  imperdita  corpora,  Teucri!" 

.     .     .     "septena  qiiotannis 
corpora  Datorum;" 

"hue  delecta  virum  sortiti  corpora  furtim 
includunt  caeco  lateri.*' 


Nor  even  amongst  ourselves  is  such  use  of  the  term  unfamiliar 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or 
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who  has  ever  inquired  at  a  house  door:  *'is  there  anybody  at 
home?"  How  literally  the  command  msncE  corpora  ponto  was 
fulfilled  appears  verse  122: 

'^apparent  rah  nantes  in  gnrgite  vasto.*' 


75-77. 

SUNT    MIHI   BIS    SEPTE5I    PRAESTANTI    CORPORE   KVMPHAE 
COXNUBIO    lUNGAM   STABILI    PROFRIAMQUK   DICABO 


In  imitation,  as  observed  by  Heyne,  of  Iliady  14.  268,  and  seq. 
Both  passages  are  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom  of 
rewarding  faithful  servants  with  wives.  Compare  Od,  21,  213 
(Ulysses  to  the  cowherd  and  swineherd): 

n$ou(u  «u(fOT(ooig  u).o/ovi,  xai  xTt^uar    ojn<aa(a: 

Aen.  3.  329: 

^*me  famulo  fauiulamque  HeleDO  transmisit  habendam.** 

CoNNUBio  lUNGAM  STABILI,  theme;  FROPRiAMQTTE  DIG  ABO,  Variation. 
See  Rem.  1.  550. 

Propriam,  that  shall  not  be  taken  atvay  from  thee;  see 
Remark  on  "Hunc  mihi  da  proprium,''  7.  331. 


78-79. 


OMNES   UT   TECUM    MERITIS   PRO    TALIBUS    ANNOS 
EXIGAT 


Ovid,  Trist.  2,  161: 

*'Livia  sic  tecum  sociales  compleat  annos." 
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80-81. 

TUUS    0   REGINA    QUID   0PTE8 
EXFLORARE   LABOR   MIHI   lUSSA   CAPESSERE   FAS   EST 


ExPLORARE.  "Recte  secusne  id  fiat,  quod  veils  fieri,  h.  c,  rectene 
haec  an  secus  a  me  postules,  tu  ipsa  videris,"  Heyne,  Gossrau, 
Forbiger,  Conington.  I  think  not;  that  is  to  explain,  not  ex- 
PLORARE  QUO)  OPTES,  but  exploraro  quale  sit  quod  optas. 
The  meaning  is:  "make  thou  out  ('reperi,'  Seneca,  below), 
determine  thou,  what  thou  wishest  to  be  done,  and  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  be  thy  agent;''  and  so  Dpnatus:  "Tui  laboris 
est,  h.  c,  tuae  curae,  invenire  quid  iubeas;"  Cynth.  Genet: 
"Tuum  est  deliberare  quid  velis."  Compare  Lucian,  Saturn,  1: 
Sacerdos.  il  K(}ove,  av  yaq  eoiKag  aqyeiv  to  ye  vvv  eivai  ymi 
aoi  teO^vrai  ymi  'AeAaXXieQuirai  jcaq  rjucov,  ri  av  f.ialia[a  erci 
Tiov  leQOJV  aiTt^aag  Xa;ioLi.n  rcaqa  oov;  Saturnus.  Tovro  fAtv 
avTOv  oe  Y,akiog  eyei  ea7,€(f0^ai  o  ri  aoi  evAxaiov,  ei  firj  viai  /jattiv 
afta  eO^ekeig  tivai  tov  aQXovvaj  tidtvai  xi  aoi  iidiov  aiztiv  eyio 
de  la  yt  dvvara  ovtl  avavevaco  nqog  triv  et'X^v,  where  eayiecp^at^ 
to  make  out,  to  ascertain,  is  exactly  Virgil's  expix)rare,  a  word 
which  continues  to  be  used  in  Italy  to  the  present  day  in  the 
same  connexion  and  sense — La  Riforma  [newspaper],  Firenze, 
Nov.  23,  1867  (of  the  small  German  states):  "prima  di  prendere 
una  risoluzione  devono  esplorare  il  parere  della  Prussia,"  not 
make  out  whether  the  opinion  of  Prussia  be  right  or  wrong, 
but  what  the  opinion  of  Prusmu  is,  quid  optet  Prussia,  Even 
could  the  words  by  possibility  have  borne  the  sense  assigned 
to  them  by  the  commentators,  such  meaning— conveying,  as  it 
does,  the  grave  hint  that  Aeolus  doubted  the  propriety  of  Juno's 
request — had  as  little  become  the  regulus  addressing  the  consort 
of  his  suzerain  as  it  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  regulus  obeyed: 

.       .       .      TIUS,    O    KKGINA,    (^IID   OITKS 
flXI'LORAHK    LAbOR,    MIHI    Il'SSA    CAI'KSSKIU-:    KAS    F.ST. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  polite;  the  trouble  is  all  Juno's,  viz.,  the 
trouble  of  willing  and  commanding;  the  pleasure,  all  Aeolus's, 
viz.,  the  pleasure  of  obeying— Mim  fas  Ym:  to  me  is  the  prim- 
lege,  I  count  it  a  privilege,  to  do  thy  bidding.    Tuus  is  opposed 

to  MIHI,  LABOR  tO  FAS,  QUm  OPTES  tO  lUSSA,  and  BXPLORARE  tO 
CAPESSERE. 

That  there  is  really  this  polite  meaning  (over  and  above  the 
expression  of  readiness  to  obey)  in  the  words  of  Aeolus  appears 
not  merely  from  this  analysis  of  the  words,  but  from  a  compari- 
son of  Eurip.  Ion,  1020,   where  the  old  slave  says  to  Creusa: 

OOP  Xtyhtv,  roluiiv  cf*  iitov 

where  there  is  the  same  expression  of  readiness  to  obey,  but, 
as  is  quite  proper— the  words  being  those  of  a  slave  to  his 
mistress— no  expression  at  all  either  of  the  pleasure  the  speaker 
had  in  obeying,  or  of  the  trouble  there  was  to  the  opposite  party 
of  commanding.  The  slave's  words  are,  therefore,  as  curt  as 
possible,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  "To  hear  is  to  obey"  of 
the  Asiatic  inferior  of  the  present  day;  and  the  lengthiness  of 
Virgil's  sentence— not  very  long  after  all,  but  long  in  compari- 
son of  Euripides'  oov  Xeyeiv,  ToXjjav  d^  eftov—is  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.     Compare  //.  14,  196  (Venus  to  the  same  Juno): 

Senec.  Here  Oet,  272  (Dejanira  to  Juno): 

*'qiud  cessas,  Dea? 
utere  furente.     quod  iubes  fieri  nefasV 
reperi.    quid  haeres?" 

and  the  same  author's  not  very  dissimilar  contrast  of  the  same 
opposite  parts  of  hearer  and  speaker,  HippoL  619  (Phaedra  to 

Hipp)- 

**te  impena  regore,  mo  decot  lussa  exsequi; 

Milton,  Par,  Lost,  10,  68: 

*' Father  eternal,  Thine  is  to  decree, 
mine  both  in  heaven  and  earth  to  do  Thy  will 
supreme." 

Optes.  ^'Non  tantum  eligere  significat  ut  alibi  (3.  109), 
'optavitque  locum  regno,'  sed  etiam  velle,  ut  hoc  loco,  quid 
oPTES,  quid  velis,''  Servius  i^ed.  Lion),  and  succeeding  commen- 
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tators.  Near  the  meaning,  to  be  sore,  but  perhaps  not  the 
exact  meaning.  Optare  is  of  course  velle,  but  it  is  also 
sometimes  something  more  than  velle;  it  is  sometimes  to  ask, 
to  command,  and  is  shown  by  the  immediately  following 
lussA  to  have  such  further  meaning  in  the  present  instance. 
Compare  Ter.  Eun,  5.  9.  26: 

Thr.  .    .    .     "hoc  si  effeceris, 

quodvis  donnm  et  praemium  a  me.  optato,  id  optatum  feres. 

Gn.  Itane  ?   Thr.  Sic  erit   Gx.  Hoc  si  efficio,  postulo  nt  tua  mihi  domus 
te  praesente,  absente,  pateat;  invocato  at  sit  locus 
semper.    Thr.  Do  fidem  ita  futurum," 

where  Gnatho,  being  told  optare,  postulates  exactly  as  he  would 
have  done  had  he  been  told  postulare.  And  so  perhaps  Ser- 
vius  means  when  he  says  "Quro  optes,  quod  velis" — velle 
having  sometimes  (in  common  with  our  own  to  will,  to  wish, 
and  to  desire)  the  further  meaning  of  to  command.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  seems  pretty  plain  that  in  the  just-quoted 
passage  ^^ optato''  is  the  conventional  or  euphemistic  equivalent 
of  the  less  delicate,  less  polite,  more  express  "postulate,'*  nor 
do  I  for  my  part  much  doubt  that  such  precisely  is  the  force 
of  the  optare  of  our  text    Compare  10.  279: 

"quod  votis  optastis,  adest."    .    .    . ; 

Cic.  in  Cat  2.  7:  "Nunquam  ego  a  diis  immortalibas  optabo, 
Quirites,  .  .  .  ut  L  Catilinam  ducere  exercitum  hostium, 
atque  in  armis  volitare  audiatis;"  also  Ovid,  Met  S.   704: 

^^dicite,  iuste  senex,  et  foeraina  coniuge  iusto 
digna,  quid  optetis.    cum  Baucide  pauca  locutus, 
consilium  superis  aperit  commune  Philemon; 
esse  sacerdotes,  delubraque  vestra  tueri 
poscimus," 

where  ^^poscimus"  is  the  correlative  to  ''optetis''  as  "postulo" 
to  "optato"  in  the  Terentian  passage,  and  as  iussa  to  optes  in 
our  text.     Compare  also,  Ovid,  Met  14.  139: 

"excidit  optarem  iuvenes  quoque  protenus  annos/* 

where  "optarem"  must  be  ask  for,  the  Sibyl  not  having  for- 
gotten to  irish  for,  but  only  to  ask  for  youth. 
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Tuus  .  .  .  QUID  OPTES,  EXPLORARE  LABOR.  Compare  4.  113: 
''Tentare  precando  .  .  .  mecum  erit  iste  labor;"  7.  331: 
''Hunc  mihi  da  proprium  .  .  .  laborem" — Engl.  Take  the 
trouble;  Fr.  Prendre  la  peine;  Germ.  Sick  bemiihen. 

MiHT    .    .    .    tKS  EST. — It  is  my  privilege.    Compare  6.  563: 

'^nolli  fas  casto  sceleratum  insistere  limen," 
no  pure  person  has  the  privilege  of  setting  foot  on,  &c.  4.  113 : 

.  .  .  ^^tibi  fas  animum  tentare  precando/' 
it  is  your  privilege,  &c.     6.  266: 

^^sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui,'^    .    .    . 

let  me  have  the  privilege,  &c.     9.   95:   "Immortale  fas,"  the 
privilege  of  immortality.     Stat.  Silv.  1.  2.  178: 

^^iamque  parens  Latins  (cuius  praenosoere  mentem 
fas  mihi)  purpureos  habitus,  iuvenique  cumle 
induigebit  ebur," 

whose  mind  I  have  the  privilege  of  knotving  beforehand.    Ovid, 
Her.  16.  63  (Paris  speaking  of  the  judgment  of  Paris): 

^^fas  vidisse  fuit;  fas  sit  mihi  -visa  referre," 

it  was  my  privilege  to  see;  let  Tne  have  the  privilege  to  tell. 
Ovid,  Met.  2.  766  (of  Pallas  visiting  the  cave  of  Envy): 

^^coDstitit  ante  domum  (neque  enim  suocedere  tectis 
fas  habet)  et  postes  extrema  ouspide  pulsat" 

Claud.  Bapt.  Proserp.  1.  89: 

^^  Atlantis  Tegeaee  nepos,  commune  profundis 
et  supens  numen,  qui  fas  per  limen  utrumque 
solus  habes,  geminoque  faois  commercia  mundo.'* 


HENRY,    AKrfRIDRA,   VOL.   I.  20 
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82-83  (a). 

TU   Mmi   QUODCUNQUE   HOC   RBGNI   TU   SCEPTRA   lOVEMQUE 
CONCIUAS 


''Tuis  in   me   officiis   debeo   totum   hoc   ventorum   regnum,"* 
Wagner  (1845,  1849). 

^^  these  airy  kingdoms,  and  this  wide  command, 
are  all  the  presents  of  your  bounteous  hand."  Dryden. 

No:  this  empire  such  as  it  is,  Aeolus  does  not  define 
either  how  great  or  how  small  his  empire  is,  contents  himself  with 
saying  this  empire  such  as  it  is,  meaning  whether  great  or  small. 
He  could  not  say  great  empire,  in  the  face  of  Juno,  the  queen 
of  heaven,  to  whom  the  empire  of  Aeolus  was  no  more  than  a 
prefecture.  Neither  could  he  say  little  empire,  in  the  presence 
of  her  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  it  He  therefore  very  dis- 
creetly designates  it  by  the  inoffensive  term  quodcunque,  be  it 
great  or  small,  whatever  it  is;  Aen.  9,  287: 

.    .    .    ^^huius  quodcunque  peiidi  est," 

not  this  great  danger,   but  this  danger,  whatever  it  may  be, 
this  danger  be  it  great  or  small;  Stat  Silv.  5.  5.  213: 

"tu  decus  hoc  quodcunque  lyrae,  primusque  dedisti 
non  vulgare  loqui,  et  famam  spentre  sepulchro/* 

the  honour  of  this  lyre,  be  that  honour  great  or  small;  Sil.  9. 
p.  145  (ed.  Amst  1628): 

.    .    .    "  ^  brevis  hoc  vitae  quodcunque  relict um 
extendaraus/  ait," 

this  remfiant  of  life,   whether  great  or  small.     Accordingly, 
Metafitasio  [Giro,  i.    7)   appropriating,   as  it  would  seem,   the 


*  Wagner,  profiting  by  and  almost  translating  my  Advers,  Virgiliana 
(1867),  has,  at  9.  287,  in  his  edition  of  1861,  corrected  his  above  mal- 
interpretation  of  this  passage.— J.  H. 
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Yirgilian  passage,  and  understanding  quodounque  hoc  beqki  to 
mean  a  small  or  petty  domain — has  found  himself  obliged,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  bad  effect  of  thus  undervaluing  a  gift, 
to  add  the  saving  clause,  "in  cui  felice  io  sono:" 

.    .    .    "quest'  ozio  istesso 
dell'  umil  vita,  in  cai  felice  io  sono, 
e,  Io  confesso,  ^  di  tua  destra  un  done/' 


82-83  (fe). 

TU   SCEPTKA    lOVEMQUE 


CONCILIAS 


"Tu  mihi  et  dedisti  et  servas  sceptrum  (regnum)  meum,  dum 
efificis  ut  semper  lovis  fruar  favore  et  benevolentia,"  Forbiger. 
"You  make  power  and  Jupiter's  patronage  mine,''  Conington. 

.     .     .     "tu  mi  fai  Giove  amico, 
tu  mi  dai  questo  scettro,  e  questo  regno."  Caro. 

"du  hast  diese  Gewalt,  du  Jupiters  Huld  und  den  Zepter 
mir  ja  verschafft."  VoBS. 

This  had  been  the  meaning  had  sceptra  been  joined  not  to 
lOVEM  but  to  REGNi,  and  Virgil  written  not  hoc  regni  tu, 
SCEPTRA  lovEMQUE,  but  "hoc  rogni  haec  sceptra  lovemque/' 
Then,  indeed,  sceptra  had  been  the  repetition  of  regni  under 
another  form.  But— sceptra  being  on  the  one  hand  separated 
from  REGNI  by  the  second  tu,  and  on  the  other  united  to  iovem 
by  the  closest  of  all  grammatical  bonds,  que— the  sceptre  which 
is  meant  is  not  Aeolus's  sceptre,  but  Jove's;  and  Virgil  says, 
not  "thou  conciliatest  for  me  this  empire,  this  sceptre,  and  Jove," 
but  "thou  conciliatest  for  me  this  empire  and  sceptred  Jove." 
On  the  one  hand,  it  had  been  improper  and  unbecoming  in 
Aeolus  first  to  depreciate  his  empire  by  the  addition  to  regni 
of  the  modifying  quodcunque,  and  then  immediately  exalt  and 
make  much  of  it   by  repeating  regni  without  modification,  in 

20* 
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sceptra;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  not  been  respectful  to 
speak  of  Jove,  his  suzerain,  in  the  bare,  naked,  single,  nay  curt, 
lovEM.  Sceptra  iovkmque,  therefore,  is  not  my  sceptre  and 
Jove,  but  sceptred  Jove— Jove  ray  suzerain,  Jove  the  source 
of  all  authority. 

How  peculiarly  proper  is  the  attribution  of  a  sceptre  to  Jove 
appears  from  Ovid,  Fast.  5.  45,  where,  speaking  of  Majestas, 
that  poet  says: 

^^assidet  ilia  lovi:  lovis  est  fidissima  custos: 
et  praestat  sIdo  vi  sceptra  tremenda  lovi." 

Sceptra  iovemque,  sceptred  Jove,  exactly  as  11.  747,  "'anna 
virumque."  the  arms  and  the  man,  i.  e.  the  armed  man. 


82-83  (c). 

TU    Mmi    QUODCUNQUE   HOC    REOXI,   TU    SCEPTRA    IOVEMQUE 
CONCILIAS 


That  it  was  the  special  province  of  Juno  (secondarily,  of  course, 
and  through  her  influence  with  Jupiter)  to  dispose  of  empire, 
appears  from  1.  21: 

.    .    .    ^^hoc  regnam  dea  gentibus  esse 
si  qua  fata  sinant  iam  turn  tenditiue  fovetque;*' 

4.  106: 

*^quo  regnum  Italiae  Libyoas  averteret  eras," 

and  especially  fix)m  Coluth.  145  (Juno  bribing  Paris):, 

Ovid,  Heroid.  16.  79  (Paris  to  Helen,  informing  her  of  the 
bribes  which  had  been  offered  him  by  the  goddesses): 

^i  ingentibus  ardent 

iudidom  donia  sollidtare  meam. 
regna  lovis  ooniox;  virtntem  filia  iaotat'* 
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Tu  MiHi  lovKM  coNcnjAS.  That  it  was  not  unusual  for  Juno 
thus  to  make  interest  with  Jupiter  for  gods  who  had  obliged 
her  appears  from  Stat  Theb.  10.  130  (Iris  addressing  to  Somnus 
the  request  of  Juno): 

^^da  precibos  tantis,  rara  est  hoc  posse  facoltas, 
placatomque  lovem  dextra  lunone  merere.** 

The  court  of  heaven  is  of  course  regulated — how  else  were  it 
possible? — after  the  fashion  of  earthly  courts,  and  the  favour 
of  the  wife  or  mistress  is  the  surest  way  to  the  ear  of  the 
sovereign. 

Tu,  TU,  TU. — The  second  person  (generally  not  expressed  at 
all)  repeated  here  three  times  is  in  the  highest  degree  emphatic: 
thou,  thou,  thou  only, 

CoNcmiAS.  Mart  Capell.  1.  30  (ed.  Kopp):  "Ut  vidit  Clarius 
consortio  patrem  lunonis  haerentem,  quam  noverat  suffragari 
plurimum  ac  favere  connubiis,  laetus  prime  omine  ipsamque 
concilians,  in  cuius  arbitrio  positam  mariti  noverat  voluntatem, 
ita  mitis  afEatur." 


83. 

TU  DAS  EPULIS  ACCUMBERE  DFVDM 


Compare  Theocr.  Idyll.  17,  14: 

AayuSag  IlroXifjifaog  . 


rrivov  xai  fiuxuQiaai  naxr}Q  ofioriuov  (O-rjXfv 
aihtvaroig,  xia  oi  /(/vatog  cTomo*,*  tv  Jiog  oixto 
SfSfMfjua*  n(i{tH  <f'  ttvTov  AXt^tvSQog  (fiXa  (iStag 
t&oiitu,  fffQOMai  ffufiv^'  ^fOs:  uioXo^iTQfug. 
(tvttu  <f*  UtiaxXi]o<;  iS(}tc  xivravQOifOvoio 

i&QVTM,    GThQiOKt   TtTvy/Lifva    f^   (t^dUUVXO*;' 

fvd-n  aw  (tXXoiaiv  (^aXmg  f/fi  ovo«viSaiaiv, 
/aiQtov  vuovoiv  71  fQitoaiov  viwvoiaiv, 
oxri  atfeojp  KQOviSag  fAfXfotv  t^dXtro  yr}Qttg, 
a^ttvaroi  S(  xtcXfvvTtti'  €oi  vfno&fg  ytyttomg, 
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where  the  honour  conferred  by  Virgil  in  our  text,  on  Aeolus, 
is  conferred  by  Virgil's  early  master  on  Ptolemy  Lagides,  and 
Alexander — an  instance  to  be  added  to  the  many  in  which  our 
author,  even  in  the  Aeneis,  treads  in  the  steps  of  Theocritus. 
See  Prefatory  Rem.  to  Book  iv.  Compare  also  Herodian,  1.  4 
(Commodus  of  his  father,  Marcus):  o  fisv  yaq  TtatriQ,  eig 
ovQavov  avaTtzag,  onadog  rjdrj  y,ai  avvtdqog  taxi  &eu)v. 

If  we  do  not  elsewhere  find  a  cover  laid  for  Aeolus  at  the 
feasts  in  Olympus,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  neverthe- 
less there  was  one  for  him,  inasmuch  as  we  find  even  his 
subjects,  the  winds,  had  seats  in  the  heavenly  council;  Stat. 
Theb.  i.  205: 

.    .    .    "mox  torba  vagorum 
semidexun,  et  summis  cognati  nubibus  anines, 
et  oompressa  metu  servantes  murmura  venti 
aurea  tecta  replent." 

Ibid.  Silv.  4,  2,  1: 

'^regia  Sidoniae  convivia  laudat  Elisae 
qui  magnum  Aeneao  Laurentibus  intulit  arvis, 
Alcinoique  dapes  mansuro  carmine  monstrat 
aequore  qui  multo  reducem  consurapsit  Ulixen; 
ast  ego,  cui  sacrae  Caesar  nova  gaudia  coenae 
nunc  primum,  dominaque  dedit  consurgere  mensa, 
qua  celebrem  mea  vota  Ijrra?' 

Let  Goethe  and  Humboldt  say  how  high  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion it  has  been  in  all  times,  and  unhappily  with  persons  much 
more  cultivated  than  Aeolus,  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of 
one's   liege  lord   and  master,   "dominaque  consurgere  mensa." 
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84. 

NMBORUMQUE   FACIS   TEMPESTATUMQUE   POTENTEM 


This  verse  is  not,  as  it  has  appeared  to  some  commentators 
(see  Conington  in  loc,\  a  mere  repetition  of  tu  miht  quodcun- 
QTJE  HOC  REGNi  TU  scEPTRA  lovEMQUE  coNCiLiAS.  It  is  the  Com- 
plement of  those  words,  the  specification  of  the  kind  of  empire, 
the  kind  of  regni  just  mentioned,  as  if  Aeolus  had  said  "mihi 
concilias  hoc  regnum  nimborum  tempestatumque"  (see  Rem. 
on  '"Progeniem,"  verse  23);  while  at  the  same  time  it  serves 
to  bring  back  to  Juno's  mind  her  own  words — mulcere  dedit 
FLUCTUS  ET  TOLLERE  vENTo;  as  if  ho  had  said,  ''hoc  regnimi, 
hoc  mulcere  fluctus  et  tollere  vento,  de  quo  loqueris."  Neither 
does  this  verse  come  awkwardly,  as  to  the  same  commen- 
tators it  has  seemed  to  do,  after  das  epulis  accumbere  divum, 
inasmuch  as  it  assigns  Aeolus's  title  to  a  seat  at  the  table  of 
the  gods — that  he  sits  there  in  his  capacity  of  ruler  of  storm- 
clouds  and  tempests. 

NiMBORUMQUE  TE3CPESTATUMQUE  POTENTEM,  lord,  ruler  of  nimbi 
and  temp  estates,  as  Claud.  3  Cons.  Honor,,  Praef.  13  (ed. 
Corp.)  (of  the  fledgeling  eagle): 

"nutritur  volucrumque  potens,  et  falminiB  haeres." 

Potens,  6r.  ad^eviov,  Eurip.  Hec.  49  (ghost  of  Polydorus 
speaking): 

xovg  yuQ  xnTto  oS^fvovtag  (Itirr^anfiriv 
tvfiflov  xvQrjaat. 
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85  (a). 

CONVERSA   CUSPIDE 


It  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  animadversion  of  Forbiger — "Nescio 
quo  iure  Wagn.  verba  conversa  cusproE  interpretetur  per: 
inferiore  hastae  parte,  aavQiozriQi^'—is  to  be  attributed  the 
abandonment  by  Wagner,  in  1861,  of  his  gloss  of  1845,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of:  "hasta  ad  montem  conversa.*'  Neither 
commentator  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  "ius"  afforded 
to  the  former  interpretation  by  Lucan,  7.  574: 

*4pse  [Caesar]  manu  subicit  gladios,  ac  tela  niinistrat, 
adversosqae  iubet  ferro  confundere  vultos. 
promovet  ipse  acies;  impellit  terga  suorum; 
verbere  conversae  cessantes  excitat  bastae;" 

where — inasmuch  as  levelling,  pointing,  or  couching  a  spear  is 
inconsistent  with  using  it  as  a  stick  (verbere),  "verbere  con- 
versae hastae"  can  by  no  possibility  mean  stroke  of  the  levelled, 
pointed  or  couched  spear,  and  can  only  be:  stroke  of  the  reversed 
spear,  stroke  of  the  handle  or  wood  of  the  spear;  by  Ovid, 
Met.  14,  299  (of  the  companions  of  Dlysses  re-metamorphosed 
by  Circe  into  their  proper  shapes): 

'^spargimor  innocuae  succis  melioribus  berbae, 
percutimurque  caput  conversae  verbere  virgae; 
verbaque  dicuntur  dictis  contraria  verbis,'' 

where — no  less  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  because  '* verbere," 
stroke  of  the  wand,  is  inconsistent  with  "conversae"  in  the 
sense  of  wand  pointed  or  directed  towards,  than  because  the 
herbs  and  words  used  on  the  occasion  are  of  the  directly  opposite 
quality  ("contraria")  to  those  used  previously— "conversae 
viigae"  is  of  necessity  reversed  wand,  wand  turned  with  its 
wrong  end  foremost;  by  Prudent.  Contr,  St/mniaeh,  2.  1099: 

.     .     .     .     "pectusque  iacentis 
virgo  inodesta  iubet  converso  pollice  rumpi' 
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(where  Obbarius:  "convertebat  pollicem,  i.  e.  in  pectus  dirigebat, 
quo  indicaretur  illud  esse  perfodiendum ; "  vid.  Juv.  3.  86), 
where  "converse  poUice,"  so  closely  tallying  in  every  respect 
and  even  to  its  very  position  in  the  verse,  with  conversa 
CUSPIDE,  expresses  the  turning  backward  of  that  extremily  of 
the  thumb  which  is  usually  turned  forward,  exactly  as  cok- 
VEBSA  cuspiDE  in  our  text  expresses  the  turning  backward  of 
that  extremity  of  the  cusp  is  which  is  usually  turned  forward, 
and  forward  of  that  extremity  which  is  usually  turned  back- 
ward; and  Paul.  Oros.  Hist.  7.  36:  "Signiferum  quondam 
....  gladio  percussit  in  brachio,  eumque  manu  debilem  ipso 
vulnere  coegit  pronum  inclinare  vexillum.  Quo  vise  reliquae 
cohortes  deditionem  iam  fieri  priorum  existimantes,  certatira 
sese  ad  Mascezilem  signis  tradidere  conversis"— -the  standards 
reversed,  i,  e,  with  the  eagles  turned,  not  as  usual  forward 
and  upward,  but  backward  and  downward;  also  by  Cic.  in 
Verr,  5  (ed.  Lamb.),  p.  211:  "Proximus  lictor  .  .  .  converse 
baculo  oculos  misero  tundere  vehementissime  coepit;"  and 
Sil.  8.  97  (ed.  Rup.): 

*^si  qui  te  referant  converse  flamine  venti." 

Nor  was  I  myself  more  aware  than  either  of  the  two  commen- 
tators of  the  great  preponderating  "ius"  in  favour  of  Wagner's 
gloss  of  1845,  when  in  1853  I  published  in  my  "Twelve  Tears' 
Voyage"  that  erroneous  interpretation  which— translated  ver- 
batim into  Latin  by  Wagner,  and  published  in  his  edition  of 
1861 — exhibits  at  this  moment  that  commentator's  latest  opinion 
of  the  words.  Hence  new  and  unexpected  light  on  the  whole 
scene,  and  confirmatory  proof  of  the  opinion  I  have  advanced 
above,  that  Aeolus  did  not  breach  the  side  of  the  mountain,  but 
only  tilted  a  O^vQeog  to  one  side,  the  reversed  spear  being  as 
ill-adapted  for  the  former  purpose  as  it  was  well-adapted  for 
the  latter. 

Not  even  all  this  additional  light,  however,  suffices  to  dissi- 
pate the  obscurity  which  hangs,  and  has  always  hung,  over  the 
Aeolian  cave.  The  montes  which  Jupiter  places  on  the  top 
of  his  prisoners  are  altos.     Now  "altos"  is   not  the   epithet 
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which  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  applied  to  boulders, 
and  it  is  the  very  epithet,  of  all  others,  we  might  expect  to  be 
applied  to  mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "conversa  cus- 
pis"  is  the  last  instrument  in  the  world  with  which  a  mountain 
should  or  could  either  be  broken  into  or  shunted  aside.  How 
are  we  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma?  Only  in  one  way  that  I 
know  of,  viz.,  by  understanding  the  montes  of  molem  et  mon- 
TEs  altos  to  be  literal — high  and  massy  mountains;  and  the 
MONTEM  of  CAVTJM  coNVERSA  CUSPIDE  MONTEM  to  bo  figurative,  and 
to  be  merely  a  boulder,  a  dngeog^  stopping  up  the  entrance 
into  the  cave.  In  this  way  all  difficulty  is  god  rid  of,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  prisoners  are  liberated  at  verse  85  made 
to  consist  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  confined  twenty 
verses  previously.  And  what  hinders  us  from  thus  extricating 
ourselves  out  of  the  dilemma — from  thus  throwing  the  whole 
blame  on  our  author  himself?  What  but  our  undue  and  inor- 
dinate respect  for  an  author  who  has  been  guilty  in  another 
place  of  the  self-same  laxity  in  the  use  of  the  self-same  word, 
12.  684: 

^^ac  veluti  montis  saxam  de  vertico  praeceps 
cum  ruit  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber 
proluit,  aut  aniiis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas, 
fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu 
exultatque  solo,  silvas  armenta  virosque 
involvens  secum;" 

where,  if  tlie  reader  makes  no  mistake,  and  does  not  picture  to 
himself  a  mountain  falling  down  headlong,  either  from  its  own 
summit  or  from  the  summit  of  another  mountain,  it  is  not  be- 
cause our  author's  words  are  not  in  themselves  capable  of  such 
interpretation,  but  because  the  circumstances  of  the  case  do  not 
permit  such  interpretation  to  be  put  on  our  author's  words. 

Greatly  in  favour  of  tlie  last  above-adduced  view  of  the 
Aeolian  career,  viz.,  that  it  was  not,  with  Servius,  Valerius 
Flaccus,  and  Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  in  the  interior  of  a  mountain, 
but  in  the  ground  under  mountains,  is  the  physical  nature  of 
the  Aeolian  islands,  in  none  of  which  is  there  any  single  pre- 
eminent mountain  at  all  answering  to  the  single  mountain  in 
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which,  according  to  Servius  and  Valerius  Flaccus— and  especially 
according  to  the  latter — the  winds  were  confined.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  all  the  islands  there  are  a  number  of  mountains  (no 
one  very  pre-eminent  above  the  others)  which,  being  of  a  vol- 
canic nature,  might  very  well  be  described  as  covering,  or  placed 
over,  caves — molemque  et  montes  insuper  altos  imposuit;  Zuc- 
cagni-Orlandini  (Firenze,  1842),  vol.  xii.  p.  602:  "L'isola  di 
Lipari  adunque  ha  di  circuito  circa  18  miglia;  contiene  monti 
tutti  reputati  vulcanici;  il  piii  alto  di  essi  h  detto  S.  AngelOf 
e  ha  forma  di  cono  troncato  che  terraina  in  un  cratere  col 
diametro  di  250  palmi:  al  settentrione  di  questo  elevasi  un  altro 
monte  chiamato  Oratere  delta  Castagna,  piii  basso  del  prime  e 
tutto  coperto  di  cenere  o  meglio  pomice  calcinata,  onde  compon- 
gonsi  altri  monticelli  che  con  denominazione  complessiva  diconsi 
Campo  Bianco.  A  mezzogiorno  della  citta  il  monte  della 
Ouardia  consta  di  lave  sterili,  e  vetrose,  fra  le  quali  osservasi 
il  vetro  nero  conosciuto  col  nome  di  ossidzatio.  AUe  falde  poi 
di  altro  monte  cui  chiamano  S.  Calogero,  sono  bagni  minerali 
ma  non  solfurei,  con  alcune  stufe;  una  polla  d'acqua  assai  calda 
sgorga  in  gran  copia  da  una  crepatura  del  monte  non  molto 
inferiormente  alle  stufe;  serve  a  far  agire  molini,  e  raffreddata 
6  potabile.  La  superficie  del  terreno  offre  tufo  vulcanico  e,  alia 
base,  uno  strato  di  porcellanite  con  varie  sostanze  insieme  combi- 
nate.  La  citta  omonima,  capoluogo  del  circondario  di  cui  fanno 
parte  le  altre  isole  Eolie,  vuolsi  anteriore  alia  guerra  trojana; 
ha  sede  vescovile,  e  travasi  difesa  da  un  ragguardevole  castello." 
And  again,  p.  604:  "A  ostro  di  Lipari  in  distanza  di  un  miglio 
sorge  r  isola  di  Vulcano  quasi  congiunta  alia  minore  isoletta  che 
dicesi  VulcanellOy  e  distante  22  miglia  dal  Capo  di  Melazzo;  il 
suo  cratere  ha  la  solita  forma  di  cono  troncato,  e  ricinto  di 
rocire  scoscese  formate  da  lave  nere  e  rossastre.  Camminando  per 
r  erta,  la  sabbia  biancastra  di  cui  si  ricopre,  cede  sotto  i  piedi 
dell'  osservatore  per  modo  che  ne  tocca  pressochd  le  ginocchia; 
prima  di  arrivare  al  cratere  trovasi  una  piattaforma  con  varie 
cavity  fumanti  e  una  fenditura  onde  uscirono  lave  vetrose  che 
percosse  con  Tacciajo  danno  scintille  come  la  selce.  Se  battesi 
col  martello  qualche  pietra  della  valle  che  d^  accesso 
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alia  salita,  si   ode  un  fragoroso  rimbombo  interno, 

indizio  che  sotto  esiste  un  gran  vuoto Due  miglia 

discosta  da  Lipari,  verso  maestro-tramontana  trovasi  /'  isola  delle 
Saline  che  ha  di  circuito  quindici  miglia;  componesi  d'  innu- 
merabili  lave  V  una  sull'  altra  ammonticchiate,  ed  offre  le  tracce 
degli  antichi  crateri." 

CusproE,  the  hasta,  or  ensign  of  royal  authority  which 
Aeolus  carried  in  his  hand.  A  trident  being  the  ensign  of  royal 
authorit>^  assigned  to  Aeolus,  not;  only  by  Quintus  Smyr- 
naeus  {Posthom,  14.  480: 

.       .       .       .       fiokMV    <f*    tXrOO&f    fltltt^QtMtV, 

/((taiv  vn    ttxttfunrjatv  o(to^  fMiya  tvipf  T(ttaivrj, 
fv&*  fcvtfAoi  xdttdtivtt  dvarj/tfg  rivXiCovro 

tV   XfVtU)   XfVxf-fiWVl'y 

bat  by  Lucan  (2.  456: 

^*8i  rursos  tellus,  pulsa  laxata  tridentis 
Aeolii,  tumidis  immittat  fluctibos  Eurum"), 

probably  a  trident  is  meant  in  our  text  also,  the  generic  term 
cusp  is  being  substituted  for  the  particular,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  same  general  term  is  substituted  for  the  particular  in  the 
case  of  the  trident  of  Neptune  by  Ovid,  Met  12,  580: 

^^at  deus  aequoreas  qui  cuspide  temperat  ondas:" 

by  Claudian,  Rapt,  Proserp,  11.  179: 

^'sic  qaum  Thessaliam  scopulis  inclosa  teneret 
Peneo  stagnante  palus.  et  mersa  negarent 
arva  coll,  trifida  Neptunos  cuspide  montes 
impulit  adversos;" 

and  by  Val.  Flacc.  2.  61?  (of  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont): 

**has  etiani  terras,  consertaque  geutibus  arva 
sic,  pelago  pulsante,  reor,  Neptunia  quondam 
cuspis,  Gt  adverai  loogus  labor  abscidit  aevi, 
ut  Siculum  Libycumque  latus :  stupuitque  fragorem 
Taurus,  et  otriduis  rognator  montibus  Atlas/' 
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85  {by 

COXVERSA    CUSPIDE 


.     .    .    ^^zum  hohlen  Gebirg*  hiowendend  die  Spitze 
schlug  er  die  Self."  Voss. 

^Hasta  ad  montem  conversa,''  Wagner  (1861),  following  the 
instructions  of  a  very  indifferent  teacher,  viz.,  myself,  and  trans- 
lating verbatim  from  my  "Twelve  years  voyage"  the  long  sen- 
tence and  full  of  errors,  of  which  the  just  quoted  words  form  a 
part  CoNVERSA  is  not,  turned  towards  the  mountain,  but  simply 
turned,  viz.,  in  the  hand,  exactly  as  converse  in  the  expression 
"converse  cardine,"  11.  724,  is  not,  turned  towards  anything, 
but  simply  turned,  viz.,  in  the  socket  The  question  then  comes, 
what  is  turned  spear,  what  is  spear  turned,  viz.,  in  the  hand? 
I  reply  it  is  reversed  spear— spear  turned  with  its  wrong  end 
foremost:  first,  because  such  is  the  meaning  both  of  "con versa 
hasta,"  Lucan;  and,  secondly,  because,  it  not  being  Aeolus's 
object  to  penetrate,  but  only  to  push  aside  the  mens  which 
closed  up  the  door  of  the  cave  (impultt  in  latus),  it  is  not  the 
sharp  iron  point  of  his  cuspis,  hasta,  or  trident  should  be 
employed,  but  the  blunt  butt  end. 


86. 

VELUT    AGMINE   FACTO 


"Erumpunt  venti,   non   ventus;  iique  agminatim,''^  La  Cerda. 
"onde  repente  a  stuolo  i  venti  usoiro."  Caro. 

This  is  not  the  meaning,  and  not  only  not  the  meaning,  but 
almost    the   very    opposite   of  the   meaning.     The   winds  are 
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described  not  as  rushing  out  agbone  facto,  but  as  rushing  out 
VELUT  AGBUNE  FACTO;  uot  as  forming  themselves  into  a  certain 
array,  body,  order,  or  troop,  but  as  in  their  eagerness  to  get  out 
rushing  out  all  at  once  and  together  (una)  as  thick  and  dense  as 
if  they  had  constituted  themselves  into  a  troop,  velut  aomine 
facto.  To  have  rushed  out  aomine  facto  (agminatim,  a  stuolo) 
had  implied  a  coolness,  a  deliberation,  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
winds— not  to  say  a  purpose  to  perform  some  concerted  act  after 
getting  out.  They  are,  therefore,  not  described  as  rushing  out 
AOMINE  FACTO,  or  as  first  forming  themselves  into  order  and  then 
rushing  out,  but  as  rushing  out  all  at  once  velut  agmine  facto, 
as  thick  and  dense  as  if  they  had  so  formed  themselves.  They 
neither  deliberate,  nor  have  concerted  plan,  nor  form  themselves 
into  a  body,  but  rush  out  velut  aomine  facto — their  sole 
thought,  their  whole  object,  being  to  get  out,  to  be  at  liberty. 
Having  only  the  one  thought,  the  one  object,  they  all  perform 
the  same  act  at  the  same  time — all  rushing  out  together,  una— 
and  so  present  the  appearance  (velut)  of  an  agmen  factum. 
Compare  0\id,  Met  9.  132: 

.    .    .    *^calido  velamina  tinota  cniore 
dat  [Nessiis]  munua  raptae,  velut  irritamen  amoris," 

as  if  it  were  a  philtre.  On  the  contrary,  the  bees,  verse  438, 
below,  and  Oeorg,  4.  167,  having  the  deliberate  intention  of 
falling  on  the  drones  and  driving  them  out  of  the  bee  ground, 
and  forming  themselves  into  an  actual  agmen  for  that  purpose, 
there  is  no  qualifying  velut  attached  to  their  "agmine  facto'': 

.    .    .    ^^aut  agmine  facto 
igDavum  faces  pecos  a  praesepibus  arcent,'* 

mm  there  is  in  like  manner  no  qualifying  velut  attached  to  the 
"agmine  facto,''  either  of  the  horsemen  who,  deliberately  set- 
ting out  for  the  war,  actuaUy  form  themselves  into  a  troop  or 
body  for  that  purpose,  8.  595: 

.    .    .    "it  clamor,  et  agmine  facto 
quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campam,'' 

•r  of  the  Roman   poor,   who,   according  to  Juvenal,   3.   162, 
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should  have  formed  themselves  into  a  body  and  left  Kome  en 

masse: 

.    .    .    ^^agmine  facto 
debuerant  olim  tenues  niigrasse  Quirites," 

•r   of  Inachus   deliberately   forming   a   flood,   Stat.    TheL   L 

356: 

.    .    .    "rait  agmine  facto* 
Inachus,  et  golidas  surgens  Erasinus  ad  Arctos," 

or  of  the  human  race,  who  should,  according  to  Seneca,  Ep.  104, 

migrate  in  a  body  to  wherever  they  would  be  free  from  anger, 

fear,  and  desire,  if  only  there  were  anywhere  to  be  found  such 

a  place:    .    .    .   ''nullum,   mihi   crede,   iter  est,   quod  te  extra 

cupiditates,  extra  iras,  extra  metus  sistat:   aut,  si   quod  esset, 

agmine  facto   gens   illuc   humana  pergeret;"    and   wm   there 

is  in  like   manner,   and   for   the   same   reason,   no   qualifying 

adjunct  to  the   "facta  nube"  with  which   the   birds  drive  off 

the  eagle,  12.  253: 

.    .    .    ^'hostemque  per  auras 
facta  Dube  premuut.'* 

And  if  Juvenal,  in  hi&  picture  of  the  diseases  which  keep  dancing 

round  the  old  man,  uses  the  expression  "agmine  facto"  without 

velut,  10.  218: 

.    .    .    ^^  circumsilit  agmine  facto 
morboram  omne  genus," 

his  picture  is  only  the  less  conformable  to  nature,  there  being 
no  agreement  or  consent  among  the  diseases  to  form  an  agmen, 
troop  or  company.  Compare  Senec.  Nat,  Qiiaest  4.  2  (of  a 
shoal  of  crocodiles  routed  in  contest  with  a  shoal  of  dolphins) : 
"Recisis  hoc  modo  pluribus  [crocodilis],  caeteri  velut  acie  versa 
refugerunt;''  and  Claud.  Histrix,  22  (of  tjie  porcupine): 

.    .     .     "interdum,  positis  velut  ordine  castris, 
terrificum  densa  mucronum  verberat  unda, 
et  consanguineis  hastilibus  asperat  armos" 


♦As  Erasinus  actually  flows  into  the  Inachus,  "agmine  facto''  rofei*s 
not  to  the  union  of  the  two  rivers,  but  to  the  collection  of  the  waters  of 
the  Inachus  alone. 
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(not  a  regular  camp  being  pitched,  for  the  porcupine  has  no 
regular  camp  or  camp  of  any  sort,  but  as  it  were  a  regular  camp 
being  pitched,  as  if  a  regular  camp  were  pitched);  livy,  8.  9: 
"velut  tum  primum  signo  dato  coorti"  (not  at  the  signal  then 
first  given,  but  as  if  the  signal  had  been  then  first  given);  Tacit 
Annal.  14.  52:  "Mors  Burn  infregit  Senecae  potentiam,  quia 
nee  bonis  artibus  idem  virium  erat,  altero  velut  duce  amoto,  et 
Nero  ad  deteriores  inclinabaf  {not  one  of  the  two  captains  or 
generals  of  morals  (for  morals,  not  being  an  army,  have  no  cap- 
tains or  generals),  but  one  of  the  two  as  it  were  captains  or 
generals  of  morals).  The  mistake  of  the  commentators  is  com- 
plete and  total ;  it  is  no  less  than  taking  description  for  the  thing 
described,  illustration  for  fact,  light  which  shows  an  object  for 
the  object  itself. 

Velut  aomine  facto  is  the  key  to  the  entire  passage.  The 
comparison  instituted  in  these  words  between  the  winds  rushing 
out  of  the  cave  and  a  marshalled  army  is  tacitly  carried  on  to 
the  very  end  of  the  description  of  the  storm,  without  being  lost 
sight  of  even  for  a  single  moment  We  have,  first,  the  rushing 
out  where  egress  was  free — qua  data  porta  KUUNT—and  sweep- 
ing and  whirling  over  the  country,  overturning  everything  and 
putting  everything  into  confusion: 

ET   TKRRAS   TURBINK   PKRFLAXT. 
INCrBU>:RK   IIARI,   TOTUMQUK   A    8KDIBUS   IMIS 
UNA   EUBUSQl  R   NOTUSQUE   RUCNT   CB£BERQU£   PROCELUS 
APRICUS,   ET   VA8T08   VOLVTNT   AD   UTTORA   FLUCTUS, 

where  we  have  the  several  captains  adumbrated  even  to  their 
very  names.     We  have  then  the  noise  and  shouting: 

INSEQUITTR   CLAMORQUE   VIRl'M   STRIDORQUE   RUDENTUM, 

the  very  "Exoritur  clamorque  virum  clangorque  tubarum"  (11. 
313)  of  the  actual  battle.    Next,  in 

ERinrNT   81 BITO   NUBR8   CAELUIIQITC   DlEMQlTE 
TErCROHUM  KX   OCITJS,   PONTO   NOX   INCUBAT   ATRA 

we  have  the  dust  and  darkness  always  raised  in  hot  countries 
by  troops  whether  marching  or  fighting,  9.  33: 
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^^hic  subitam  nigro  glomerari  polrere  nnbem 
prospiciunt  Teucn,  ao  tenebras  insorgere  campis 
primus  ab  adversa  cooclamat  mole  Caicus: 
quis  globus,  o  civee,  oaligine  volvitur  atra?" 

Next,  in 

INT0NT7BRB  POU,   £T  GRKBBIS  MICAT  IQNIBUS  AJETHKR 

we  have  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  arms,  9.  731: 

*^arma 

borrendum  sonuere    .    .    . 

.    .    .    dipeoque  mioantia  ftdmina  mittit;'' 

md  Sil.  Ital.  13.  9: 

.    .    .    ^^concussa  est  Daunia  tellus 
armorum  tonltru/' 

Then  the  imminent  danger  of  death: 

PRAESENTEMQUE   YIRIfl   INTENTANT   OMNU   MORTElt. 

Then  the  regret  of  Aeneas  that  he  had  not  died  by  the  hands 
of  a  nobler  enemy,  of  one  to  have  died  by  whose  hands  would 
have  given  him  ^clat: 

MENS  ILIACI8  OCCITMBERB  CAHPlS 
NON  POTUISSE. 

And,  finally,  we  have  the  fates  of  individual  ships  succumbing 
to  the  overpowering  foe: 

lAM  VALIDAM  lUONEI  NAVEM,   lAM  FORTIB  ACRATAE, 
BT  QUA  VSCTUS  ABAS,  ET   QUA  ORANDAEVUS  ALETKB8, 
VICIT   HIBMS:   LAXIS  LATKRUM   COMPAQIBUS   OMNES 
ACCIPIUNT  INIMICUM  UfBREM  RIMISQUS  FATISCUNT. 

Thoroughly  overcome,  and  no  longer  able  to  make  the  smallest 
resistance  (vicit),  they  admit,  accept  (AccipnjNT),  the  hostile 
water  (inimicum  imbrem)  into  their  open  seams;  as  Mezentius — 
thoroughly  overcome,  and  no  longer  able  to  make  the  least  re* 
sistance— admits,  accepts,  Aeneas's  sword  into  his  undefended 
throat,  10.  907: 

.    .    .    ^^iuguloque  baud  inscius  acoipit  ensem.'' 

See  Rem.  on  1.  127. 

How  vivid  in  the  poet's  mind  was  the  resemblance  between 
a  storm  and  a  battle;  how  the  storm  was  to  him  always  a  battle, 

HENRY,   AENEIDEA,   VOL.   I.  21 
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and  the  battle  always  a  storm,  appears  from  various  passages 
throughout  his  work — 2.  413: 

**tiim  Danai  gemitu  atque  ereptae  virginis  ira 
uDdique  collect!  invadunt,  acerrimus  Aiax, 
et  gemini  Atridae,  Dolopomqae  exercitas  omois; 
adversi  rupto  ceu  quondam  turbine  venti 
confligunt,  Zephyrusque  Notusque  et  laetus  Eois 
Eurus  equis;  stridunt  silvae,  saevitque  tridenti 
spumeus  atque  imo  Nereus  oiet  aequora  fundo" 

(where  the  comparison  is  the  exact  converse  of  that  in  our  text, 
with  the  same  rushing  and  whirling,  the  same  overturning,  the 
stridor,  and  the  names  of  the  captains,  and  in  "undique  col- 
lecti"  even  the  aomine  facto— of  course  without  the  velut,  the 
agmination  there  being  actual,  not,  as  in  our  text,  merely  illus- 
trative, and  the  velut  being  accordingly  reserved  (viz.,  in  the 
form  of  "ceu  quondam")  for  the  illustration);  7.  222: 

**  quanta  per  Idaeos  saeris  effusa  Mycenis 
tempestas  ierit  campos,  quibus  actus  uterque 
Europae  atque  Asiae  fatis  concurrent  orbis, 
audiit, 


diluvio  ex  illo,"  Ac. 

(where  the  comparison  is  again  the  converse,  viz.,  that  of  an 
invading  army  to  a  tempest);  and  12.  365: 

^^ac  velut,  Edoni  Boreae  quum  spiritus  alto 
insonat  Aegaeo,  sequiturque  ad  litora  fluctus; 
qua  venti  incubuere,  fugam  dant  nubila  caelo: 
sic  Tumo,  quacumque  viam  secat,  agmina  cedunt, 
oonversaeque  ruunt  acies;  fert  impetus  ipsum, 
et  cristam  adverso  curru  quatit  aura  volantem." 

The  reader  will  observe,  besides,  in  what  perfect  accordance 
with  Juno's  command  (verse  73)  to  Aeolus,  viz.,  to  attack 
Aeneas's  fleet  with  his  winds — 

INCUTK   VnC   VRNTI6   SUBlOCRHASqUE   OBRUI   PUPPE8, 
AUT   AGE   DIVKRS08   ET   DISHCE   CORPORA   PONTO — 

is  this  furious  onslaught  of  the  winds,  as  of  an  attacking  army 
rushing  out  of  a  city's  gates,  on  both  the  sea,  the  ships,  and  the 
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men  themselves.  He  will  observe  also  the  terms  in  which 
Venus  complains  to  Jupiter,  and  before  the  council  of  heaven, 
of  Juno's  machinations  against  her,  10.  37 : 

"quid  tempestatum  regem,  yeatosque  forentes 
Aeolia  excitos?'* 

— where  it  is  not  a  mere  storm  is  complained  of  (that  had  been 
a  small  matter),  but  the  King  of  the  Tempests,  with  all  his 
furious  soldiery  (''ventos  furentes;"  cf.  "furentes  Barcaei,"  4.  42) 
raised  up  in  arms  against  her  ("excites:"  cf.  7.  642,  "hello 
exciti  reges;"  3.  676,  "genus  Cyclopum  excitum"),  and  coming 
against  her  from  their  country,  Aeolia. 


87  (a). 

DATA    PORTA 


Data  porta,  exactly  as  "data  ianua,"  Stat  Theb,  3.  67  (Maeon 
apologizing  for  his  escape  out  of  the  fight  in  which  his  comrades 
all  perished): 

"sed  mihi  iossa  deum,  placitoque  igDara  moveri 
Atropos,  atqae  olim  non  haeo  data  ianua  leti 
eripuere  neoem." 

Compare  Philostr.  2.  14  (of  Neptune  breaking  a  passage  for  the 
Peneus):  Qti^ei  ovv  o  Iloaeidiov  tri  ZQiaivrj  xa  oqr^  y,ai  nvXag 
Tio  Ttovafiio  egyaaerai. 


21* 
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87-89. 


QtJA    DATA    PORTA,    BUtJNT 

TOTUMQUE 

.       .       .       .       RUUNT 


The  application  of  a  verb  in  its  transitive  sense  to  the  identical 
persons  to  whom  it  has  in  the  line  but  one  before  been  applied 
in  its  intransitive,  will,  I  think,  hardly  be  defended  except  by 
those  whom  "decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile." 


88-94. 

INCUBUERE   MAM   TOTUMQUE    A   SEDffiUS   IMIS 
UNA   EURUSQUE   NOTUSQUE   RUUNT   CREBERQUE   PROCELLIS 
AFRICUS    ET   VASTOS   VOLVUNT   AD   UTTORA    FLUCTUS 
IKSEQUITUR   CLAMORQUE   VmUM   STRTOORQUE   RUDENTUM 
ERIPIUNT   SUSrrO    NUBES    CAELUMQUE   DIEMQUE 
TEUCRORUM   EX    OCULIS   PONTO   NOX    INCUBAT   ATRA 
INTONUERE   POLI    ET    CREBRLS    MICAT   IGNIBUS    AETHER 


The  double  action  of  the  winds  on  the  sea  is  well  indicated  in 
the  first  three  lines  of  this  passage: — 

First;,  they  fall  with  force,  and  press  on  its  surface  (mcu- 
buere)  vertically,  from  above  downwards  (Arat  Phaenoni,  152: 

rrjiiOf  X(U  xtkadovTfs:,  trtjauu  tvQt't  novrto 

ttt^QOOl    ffi 71  tnTOVOiV, 

and  compare  Stat.  Tkeb.  4.  809: 

^Mncnbuere  vadis  passim  discrimiDe  nullo 
turba  sitnul  primique,  nequit  seceraere  mixtos 
aequa  sitis,  frenata  suis  in  curribus  iDtrant 
ai-menta,  et  pleni  dominis  armisque  fenmtur 
quadn  pedes), 
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forcing  their  way  into  it,  and,  as  it  were,  making  a  hole  in  it, 
and  80  raising  and  forcing  it  up  on  all  sides  round:  a  sedibus 

IMIS   RUUNT. 

And  serondly,   they  roll  billows  to  the  shores,  volvunt 

AD  UTTORA   FLucTus;   such   biliows   being  the  effect,   partly   of 

their  direct  blowing,  and  partly  of  the  subsidence  of  the  water 

from  the  height  to  which  it  had  been  thrown  up  by  their  violent 

yertical  descent     Compare  Oeorg.  2.  310: 

^^praesertiiii  si  tempestas  a  vertioe  silvis 
inoubait " 

(where  Fea: — "Piomba  dall'  alto.  Arato  presso  Cicerone  (Zte 
Nat  Dear.  2.  44): 

^  quern  sxunma  ab  regione  Aqoilonis  flamina  polsant.' 

Omero  referito  ma  non  capito  dal  Guellio,  meglio  lo  spiega  Aulo 
Gellio  (lAb.  2.  c,  30):  '  Venti  ab  septentrionibus,  ex  altiore  caeli 
parte  in  mare  incidentes,  deorsum  in  aquarum  profunda  quasi 
praecipites  deferuntur,  undasque  faciunt  non  prorsus  impulsas, 
sed  vi  intus  commotas'"). 

InCUBUERE   .    .    .    INSEQUITUR   .    .    .    ERIPIUNT   .    .    .   INTONUERE.      In 

order  to  impart  the  greatest  possible  energy  to  the  action,  each 
verb  not  only  contains  an  intensive  particle,  but  is  placed  at 
the  commencement  of  a  line,  and  precedes  its  nominative. 


89-90. 


UNA  EURUSQUE  NOTUSQUE  RUUNT  CREBERQUE  PROCELUS 
AFRICUS 


,    .    .     "nor  slept  the  winds 
within  their  stony  caves,  but  rushed  abroad 
from  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
on  the  vexed  wilderness." 

Milton,  Par.  Reg.  4.  413. 

UNi.    Highly  emphatic,  being  placed  first  word  in  the  line, 
and   repeating    the    idea    already    expressed   in   velut   aqione 

FACTO. 
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Cbebikque  procelus  africus.  "Procella  est  vis  venti  cum 
pluvia,"  Servius.  No,  that  is  rather  the  definition  of  nimbus 
than  of  procella,  nor  should  Voss  have  allowed  himself 
to  be  misled  by  the  very  uncertain  authority  of  Servius  to 
translate  the  passage: 

.    .    .    "and,  vom  Regen  umsohauert 
Afrikns." 

Procella  is,  even  acxjording  to  Servius's  own  derivation  of 
the  word  ("dicta  procella  ab  eo  quod  omnia  percellat,  hoc  est 
moveat"),  a  sudden  violent  blast  or  gust  of  wind,  a  squall. 
Accordingly,  a  procella,  verse  107,  ferit;  Plant  Trin.  836, 
ed.  Ritsch.,  f  ran  git;  Lucret  6.  123,  in  to  rq  net  sese;  Qvid, 
Trist.  1.  1.  85,  percutit;  Ovid,  Trist  5.  5.  17,  quassat; 
Mart  9.  40,  dispergit;  Lucan,  5.  612,  rapit;  Petron.  Satyr. 
114,  circurmagit,  and  is  even  distinguished  and  set  apart  from 
the  rain  with  which  it  may  accidentally  be  accompanied,  both 
by  Plautus  {^{ubi  supra): 

"imbres  fluctusque  atque  procellae  infensae  fremere,  frangere  malum, 
mere  antemias,  scindere  vela") 

and  livy,  22.  30:  "Hannibalem  quoque  ex  acie  redeuntem 
dixisse  ferunt,  tandem  eam  nubem,  quae  sedere  in  iugis  mon- 
tium  solita  sit,  cum  procella  imbrem  dedisse."  The  word  sub- 
sists in  the  identical  sense  in  the  Italian — Pigafetta,  Prim, 
Viag,:  "In  una  procella  fra  le  altre,  che  soffrimmo  in  notto 
oscurissima,"  /.  e.  in  one  squall  of  many  which  we  suffered  in 
the  same  night  See  Comm.  on  ^'stridens  aquilone  procella,'' 
verse  106. 

Creber  PRocEixis.  The  same  as  proeellosus,  blowing  in 
squalls,  gusty,  squally;  the  peculiar  character,  as  I  have  myself 
frequently  experienced  at  Leghorn,  botli  of  the  Sirocco  and 
Libeccio  winds,  whichever  of  those  winds  we  may  understand 
Virgil  to  mean  by  the  term  Africus. 

Africts.  Senec.  Quaest.  Nat.  5.  16:  '^Ab  occidente  hiberno 
Africus  furibundus  et  mens  apud  Graecos  hiff  dicitur."  The 
same  wind  is  now  called  in  the  Mediterranean,  Libeccio. 
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93. 

PONTO   NOX   mCUBAT    ATRA 


Epigr.  Antiphili  Byzantii,  Anthol  Pal,  7.  630: 

ri^rj  nov  najqrig  neXaaag  ax^^oVf  "  nvQUiv"  unov 
"ij  fAKXQri  xttT    (fiov  SvanXotrj  xonaan.^^ 

ovnta  x^ilos  (ft  vat,  xiu  ijv  *<JOff  Ai^i  notrro^,* 
Xtti  fA(  xaTfTQuxtP  xtivo  to  xovifov  iTtog, 


96. 

EXTEMPLO    AENEAE   80LVUNTUR   FklGORE   MEMBRA 


Our  author's  defence  against  those  critics  who  accuse  him  of 
ascribing  to  his  hero  in  the  passage  before  us  a  cowardly  fear 
of  death  (see  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  the  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  xii.  p.  10,  an  anonymous  tract  entitled,  "Verdicts  of  the 
learned  concerning  Vii^il's  and  Homer's  Heroic  Poems"}  is 
sufficiently  easy,  viz ,  that  Aeneas's  fear  is  not  of  death,  but  death 
by  drowning  ("non  propter  mortem,  sed  propter  mortis  genus," 
Servius);  that  in  the  heroic  times — even  in  Virgil's  own  times 
— death  by  drowning  was  held  in  especial  horror  (see,  quoted 
below,  Ovid,  Trist.  1,  2.  51;  Senec.  Agam.  518,  and  Hercul. 
Oetaeu^j  1165},  and  that  Homer  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
(//.  21,  273  (Achilles,  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  Sca- 
mander): 

ZkV    TlUTfQ,    (Og    OVTli   /4«    d^ttOV    (ktflVOV    VltfOTlJ 

(X  TioTttjuoio  OKfoaai    (nfira  <f<  xai  ^  na^ifii) 

to  the  hero  of  his  Iliad,  and  (Od.  5.  299: 

oj  fjioi  kyta  dfiXog,  ti  vv  fioi  /nrjxi.aTa  ytv/jrai) 


♦  Where  Grotius:  ^'subito  mare  nigrios  Oreo  est." 
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to  the  hero  of  his  Odyssey,  a  similar  shudder  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. But  there  is  another  charge  which  may  be  brought 
against  our  author,  and  from  which  his  exculpation  is,  I  fear,  by 
no  means  so  easy,  viz.,  that  he  represents  his  hero  as  expressing 
in  one  and  the  same  breath  his  horror  at  the  immediate  prospect 
of  death  by  drowning,  and  his  regret  at  not  having  escaped 
that  inglorious  fate  by  dying  where  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  were  swept  away  by  the  Simois: 

UBI  TOT   SIMOIS   CORREPTA    SUB   UNDI8 
SCUTA   VIRUM   OALRASQUK  ET   FORTIA    CORPORA   VOLVIT. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  these  words  are  merely  oniantia  — 
merely  a  rhetorical  peroration,  and  not  to  be  taken  too  closely 
in  connexion  with  Aeneas's  wish  that  he  had  died  before  Troy. 
To  be  sure;  but  still  the  apparent — and,  as  I  believe,  on  the 
part  of  Virgil  wholly  unintentional — connexion  is  strong  enough 
to  have  given  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  words  ubi  tot  simois,  &c., 
express  an  alternative  in  the  wish  of  Aeneas,  viz.,  that  he  had 
been  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  swept  away  by  the 
Simois 

C^e  se  d'  acqua  perire  era  il  mio  faio, 
perche  non  dove  Xanto,  o  Simoenta 
volgon'  tant'  armi,  e  tanti  corpi  nobili?  '     (Oaio).), 

an  error,  no  doubt,  but  an  error  which  shows  how  ??ial  apropos, 
in  connexion  with  Aeneas's  horror  of  death  by  drowning  and  wish 
to  have  died  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  are  words  which  not  only 
suggest  the  danger  there  was  of  death  by  drowning  even  before 
the  walls  of  Troy,  but  bring  back  the  particular  picture  of 
Achilles  before  the  walls  of  Troy  in  that  precise  danger;  of 
Ao.hillpfi  too,  deprecating  death  by  drowning  in  words  of  which 
is  of  Aeneas  are  the  very  echo,  //.  21.  279: 

I'v  <fi   II*  kn'yuktto  Oavtaoi  h^kqto  hXwvui, 
I'  (m  r    f»'f<t7.oc  ((;iof{Wtj  /t tutor t  nfinoyra. 

already  stated  that  Aeneas's  horror   of  death  by  water 
iently  justified  by  the  examples  of  Ulysses  and  Achilles, 
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and  by  the  universal  opinion  of  antiquity,  I  shall  not  inquire 
into  the  grounds  of  that  horror;  shall  not  inquire  whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  drowned  bodies,  being 
usually  lost,  could  not  have  the  customary  sepulchral  honours 
paid  to  them  (Horn.  Od.  5,  311: 

Toi  X*  (Xtt/op  XTfQitov,  X(u  u(v  xXfOi;  rjyov  A^^fuoi' 
vw  di  fnf  ?.tvyttXfa)  ^nvttrbf  (tuuQTo  kImviu, 

Ovid,  Trist  1.  2.  51: 

"nee  lethum  timeo;  genus  est  miserabile  lethi; 

demite  naufragiom,  mors  mihi  munufl  erit 
est  aliquid,  fatove  suo  ferrove  cadentem 

in  solida  morieDS  ponere  corpus  humo, 
et  mandare  suis  aliquid,  sperare  sopulchra, 

et  non  aequoreis  piscibns  esse  cibum." 

Alcim.  Avit.  Trans,  Mar.  Rtibri,  Poem,  5,  542  (paraphrasing 
and  appropriating  this  very  passage): 

"plebs  trepidat  conclusa  loco,  finemque  sequent! 
expectat  pavefacta  die,  non  tela  neo  ullas 
bellorum  niolita  vices,  sed  voce  levata 
vatibus  insistens:  o  terque  quaterque  beati, 
Aegyptus  quos  niorte  tulit,  tellure  vel  ampla 
umam  defunctis  supretna  sorte  paravit! 


alittbus  nos  esca  dati,  nee  sede  sepulchri 
condita  deserto  solventur  corpora  vasto." 

Ronsard,  Franciad^y*  c.  2  (an  imitated  Aeneas  speaking): 

"ha!  tu  devois  en  la  Troyenne  guerre 
faire  couler  mon  cerveau  centre  tone, 
sans  nie  sauver  par  une  feinte  ainsi, 
pour  me  trabir  a  ce  cniel  souci; 
j'eusse  eu  ma  part  aux  tombeaux  de  mes  p^res; 
ou  je  n'attends  que  ces  vagues  am^res 
pour  mon  sepulchre.'') 


*  One  of  those  innumerable,  once  fashionable,  but  now  forgotten  poems, 
which  the  poetasters  of  some  two  hundred  years  ago  used  to  manufacture 
oat  of  the  Aeneid,  and  pass  upon  the  world  as  original  works  of  their  own. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  those  profess- 
edly original  poems,  but  really  semi-translations  of  the  Aeneid,  and  onr 
modem  professed  translations,  but  really  semi-original  poems.  Both  are 
composed  altogether  ad  eaptum  nUyi;  in  the  same  easy,  flowing,  and  often 
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or  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  reflection  that  death  by 
drowning  was,  in  comparison  with  death  in  battle,  death  lost  and 
thrown  away— death  redounding  neither  to  one's  own  honour, 
nor  to  the  advantage  of  one's  country  or  the  world  (Senec. 
Agam,  517: 

"nil  nobile  ausos  pontus  atqne  undae  ferent? 
ignava  fortes  fata  consoment  viros? 
perdenda  mors  est." 

And  Hercul.  Oetaetts,  1165  (Hercules  speaking): 

"morior^  nee  ulli 
transmissus  ens 

And  again,  verse  1205: 

.    .    .    -'perdidi  mortem,  hei  mihi! 
toties  honestam." 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  633  (of  the  Minyae  expecting  immediate  ship- 
wreck): 

^^haec  iterant,  segni  flentes  occumbere  letho. 

magnanimus  spectat  pharetras,  et  inutile  robur 

Amphitry  onides. " 

And  especially  Silius'  imitation,  17.  260  (of  Hannibal): 

"exclamat,  volvens  oculos  caeloque  fretoque: 
^felix,  0  frater,  divisque  aequate  cadendo, 
Hasdrubal!  egregiiini  fortis  cui  doxtera  in  armis 
pugnantt  peperit  letum,  et  cui  fata  dedere, 
Ausoniain  extremo  tellurem  apprendere  morsu.'") 

bat  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that,  besides  either  or 
both  these  grounds  for  the  extreme  emotion  felt  and  expressed 
by  Aeneas,  there  was  this  ground  also,  that  it  was  not  his  own 
death  alone  which  he  saw  impending,  but  the  total  destruction 
of  all  his  surviving  friends,  and  of  the  last  hopes  of  Troy— 1.  95: 

PRAESKNTEMgUE   \1R18   DfTKNTANT   OMNIA    MORTOI. 

Curiously  enough,  not  only  a  similar  fear  of  death  by  drowning. 


sweet  style,  and  with  the  same  total,  either  ignorance  or  disregard,  of 
Yirgirs  meaning;  the  sole  difference  between  them  being  the  greater  anti- 
quity of  the  language  of  the  former,  and  such  change  in  the  names  of  the 
actors,  and  in  the  places,  times,  and  order  of  action,  as  was  necessary  to 
give  to  the  former  some  colour  of  originalitj'.— J.  H. 
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but  a  similar  envy  of  the  happier  lot  of  those  of  her  companions 
who  had  died  on  terra  firma  is  ascribed  by  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  595, 
to  Dido's  sister  when  in  danger  of  perishing  in  a  storm: 

^^iactatur  tumidas  exnl  Phoenissa  per  undas, 
humidaque  opposita  lumiDa  veste  tegit 
turn  primnm  Dido  felix  est  dicta  sorori, 
et  quaecanque  aliqaam  tK>rpore  pressit  humum. 


97. 

DUPUCBS 


"Duas,  secundum  antiquum  morem,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  fol- 
lowed by  Voss,  Forcellini,  Forbiger,  and  Conington.  "Malim 
pro  complicatas  accipere,"  Steph.  in  T/ies,,  followed  by  Schirach 
and  Caro.  I  know  of  no  argument  to  support  the  latter  opinion 
whereas  the  former  is  borne  out,  no  lens 9  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  exactly  similar  use  made  of  triplex,  viz.,  to  signify 
three,  Ovid,  Met  4,  425: 

^^et  triplices  operire  novis  Minyeidas  alis;" 
than,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  analogy  of  Aen,  6.  685: 
.     .     .    ^^alacns  palmas  utrasque  tetendit" 

(where  we  have  the  tendere  of  the  two  hands  without  any 
moral  possibility  of  their  being  clasped),  3.  176: 

.    .    .    ^^endoque  sopinas 
ad  caelum  cum  voce  manus' 

(where  there  is  a  similarly  religious  tendere  of  the  hands  to 
heaven,  with  the  express  statement  that  they  are  supine,  and 
where,  therefore,  by  no  possibility  can  they  be  clasped),  and 
Callim.  in  Del  106: 

H{tti,  aoi  if'  til  rrjfiog  uvriltft;  tjtoq  ixfuo' 
ovie  xttTtxkaad'iii  rt  xm  wxrwug,  tjvixa  nrj^ng 
((fitloT(Qot\-  oiityovaa,  fAurtjv  Hfd'ty^nro  rotu 
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(where  we  hare  the  extension  of  the  two  arms,  which  could  by 
no  possibility  be  clasped),  and  by  the  so  frequent  extension, 
sometimes  of  the  two,  sometimes  even  of  both  the  tioo,  hands 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — occasionally,  too,  under  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  impossible  they  could  be  clasped  (as  //.  2L  115: 

.     .     .     o  <f*  tiiTo  /**^«  ntxuaauq 
itfAffOTiiiiii;' 

Od.  9.  417: 

iiVTog  S*  ftvi  d^vQTiai  xa&fUro  X^''Q^  TiiTaaaas, 
ft  Tivit  71  ov  fAti    otaai  ka^oi  OTfijrovra  d-VQuCif. 

Od.  24.  397: 

.     .     .     JoXiog  (f*  lO-vg  xit  /HQf  nfTuaaag 
ttfufOTfoug,  O&voti's  (Tf  Xa^tov  xvof  xtif/  (ni,  xtiQJib}. 

II.  4.  522  and  13.  548: 

.       .       .       O    (f      VJIJlOi    tV    XOVUjOC 

xannfotv,  ufi<f(o  /(iQf  (fikois;  fT(t()oiai  niruaaug. 

Od.  5.  374: 

avros  (ff  TtQ^vti^  all  xaitTttaf,  X^^Q*  7ttmaoug, 

VtJ/ftltl'lit     UfUtttitg. 

And,  the  very  counterpart  of  our  text,  //.  15.  371: 

H'](fTo,  /*ip*  OQtytop  ft*;  ovqhpov  uaT^QOfvTtt^\ 

and 9  in  the  third  place,  i»y  the  so  constant  application  of 
duplices  to  objects  which,  like  the  two  hands,  match  or  form 
a  pair,  without  any,  even  the  least,  further  union,  implication, 
or  combination:  Lucret.  6.  1145  (ed.  Munro): 

"princijiio  caput  iuconsum  fervoi'e  gerebant 
et  duplices  ocidos  suffusa  luce  i-ubentes;" 

Aeu.    r.  140: 

.     .     .     ''duplices  caoloque  ercbo<iue  parentos;'' 

Aen,  4,  470: 

"et  solem  geminuni  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebas;" 

Ovid,  Amor,  1,  8.  21: 

"fore  me  semioni  testem  dedtt:  ilia  monebat 
talia;  me  duplices  occuluere  fores." 
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Ovid,  Amor.  1,  12,  27  (punning  on  the  duplicity  (''duplex: 
natura")  of  writing  tablets  which  had  brought  him  disagreeable 
news) : 

^^ergo  ego  vos  rebus  dnplioes  pro  nomine  sensi?" 

— have  I  then  found  you  out  to  be  as  double  (i.  e.  double- 
dealing)  as  your  name  (duplices  tabellae)  imports?  Lactant 
de  Opt  fie.  Dei,  c.  8:  "Deus  aures  duas  esse  voluit;  quarum 
duplicitas  incredibile  est  quantam  pulchritudinem  prae  se  ferat." 
See  Rem.  on  "geminae,"  6.  203. 

In  order  to  express  clasped  hands,  duplices  manus  must 
have  some  addition  to  it,  such  as  colligere,  or  in  nodum, 
or  both,  as  Claud.  EidyL  de  pits  fratribus,  15  (ed  Corp.): 

"reiectae  vento  chlamydes;  dextrara  exserit  ille, 
contentus  laeva  sustiniiisse  patrem; 
ast  illi  duplices  in  nodum  colligit  ulnas 
cautior  in  sexu  debiliore  labor." 


98-102. 

O   TERQUE   QUaTERQUE   BEATI 
TROIAE   SUB    MOENIBUS    ALTIS 

ILIACIS    OCCUMBERE    CAMPIS 

XON    POTUISSE   TUAQUE  ANIMAM   HANC    EFPUNDERE   DEXTRA 


This  passionate  outburst  of  Aeneas  (the  same  in  substance  as  the 
rhetorical  exclamation  of  the  pretended  Beroe  to  the  Trojan 
matrons,  in  the  Fifth  Book,  under  so  very  different  circum- 
stances : 

^^^0  miserae  quas  non  manus',  inquit,  ^Achaiica  bello 

traxerat  ad  letum  patriae  sub  moenibus!   o  gens 

infelix,  cui  te  exitio  Fortuna  reservat!'") 

affords  a  humiliating  example  how  little  after  all  of  varied 
there  Is  in  the  human  mind ;  how  much  the  thoughts  even  of  a 
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great  writer  ply  like  a  locomotive  back  and  forward  in  one  and 
the  same  track. 

Troiajs  sub  moentous  altis,  beside  that  noble  fortress  Troy, 
alt  us  being  used  as  in  "altae  Romae,"  verse  11,  and  "altus 
Apollo,"  Ae7i.  6.  9,  where  see  Comm. 

lUACIS   OCCTJMBERE  OAMPIS,  theme;    TUA  ANIMAM  HANC  EPFUNDERJJ 

DEXTRA,  variation. 


103-104. 


SAEVTJS   UBI    AEACIDAE   TELO   lACET   HECTOR   UBI   INGENS 
SARPEDON 


Observe  how  the  poet  surmounts  the  obvious  difficulty  of  uniting 
Hector,  the  principal  champion  of  Troy,  and  Sarpedon,  the  son 
of  Jove,  in  one  and  the  same  sentence,  without  implying  a  prefer- 
ence for  either,  without  exalting  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other; 
viz.,  by  diminishing,  by  an  inferior  position  towards  the  end  of 
a  line,  that  advantage  of  priority  of  mention,  which  he  must 
necessarily  give  to  one  of  them;  and  by  compensating  the  other 
for  the  disadvantage  of  being  placed  second  in  order,  by  the 
double  advantage  of  first  place  in  a  line,  and  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  line  by  a  sudden  pause.    See  Comm.  2.  247. 


104-105. 


tJBI    TOT   SIMOIS    CORREPTA  SUB  UNDIS 
SCUTA    VmUM    GALEASQUE    ET    PORTIA   CORPORA    VOLVIT 


Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  picture  here  presented  to 
the  reader  is  that  of  arms  and  men  swept  away  and  rolled  along 
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under  its  waters  by  the  Simois.  Neither  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  this  picture  was  suggested  to  our  author  by  the 
Homeric  accounts  of  men,  arms,  and  even  horses  carried  away 
by  the  rivers  on  the  banks  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
which  the  battles  were  fought  at  Troy  (Hom.  //.  21.  7: 

ig  noutfiov  [Savd-ov]  ttkvvro  ^a&vttQOOv,  uoyvQo^ivtiv 
tv  cf*  (ntaov  fiiyuk(o  nurnyo}'  /iQnx^  <^'  ama  Qff&Qa, 

tt^tov  fvS-tt  XM  fv&tt,  fXiaao^fvoi  ntQt  divag, 
tog  (f'  ©y  vno  Qtnrig  nvQog  t€Xoi&fg  fifQfd-oPTtu, 
(ffvyf^fvui  noTttuov&r  to  i(  (flfyfi  (cxu^utov  ttvq, 
OQfiivov  f^aKfvtjg,  rtu  &f  nrtoaaovai  xnd-^  vStoQ' 
tog  vn  A^ilkfjog  Sttv&ov  fiud-viivtjivTog 
nkriTO  Qoog  xtXttdtov  tmfn^  mntov  it  xtti  avdotov, 

n.  21.  234: 

.     .     .     o  (f'  [aavd-og']  tmaavTo,  oi&fiKti  d-vtov' 
nttvttt  (f*  OQivi  Qud-Qtt  xvxto/ntvog'     toae  (ff  pexQOvg 
nolXovgt  oi  Qa  xttr  ttvrov  alig  (attv,  ovg  xrtcv  yi/UX(vg' 
Tovg  fxfittlkf  (^vQti^e,  ^e^uvxtog  rjvre  rtcvQog, 
XfQOtjv&f  Ctoovg  d"*  (attto  xarti  xttka  Qftd-Qa, 
XQvnttov  tv  divfjai  fitt^itriatv  fitytikfjai'^ 

and  that  to  such  Homeric  accounts  our  author  here  tacitly 
alludes,  using  the  name  Simois  not  at  all  to  indicate  that  it  was 
specially  the  Simois,  and  not  the  Xanthus,  by  which  the  men 
and  arms  were  carried  away  (there  is  no  account  in  Homer  of 
their  having  been  carried  away  by  the  Simois  at  all),  but 
because — the  battles  being  fought  on  the  banks  of  both  rivers, 
and  both  rivers  actually  uniting  into  one,  and  falling  by  one 
single  channel  into  the  sea — it  was  a  matter  of  small  conse- 
quence which  name  he  used.  Commentators,  however,  take  a 
different  view  of  the  passage,  and  with  one  accord  inform  us 
that  the  allusion  is  to  //.  12.  22: 

xtti  ^fnodg,  o&i  nokktt  fiottyout  xtti  XQvtfttkmn 
xnnntaov  tv  xovirjai,  xnt  rj/AiS-ttov  yfvog  ttv&Qtov. 

"Et  ex  Homero  tractum  est,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  quoting  the 
two  just  quoted  lines.  "Contendit  cum  Homero,  //.  12.  22,  sq. 
Kai  ^fiotig  0^1  (in  cuius  litore)  uoXXa  ^oayQia  y,ai  tQVipaXeiai 
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KaTtTteaov  ev  /.oviriaiy  &c.,"  Heyne,  not  perceiving  how  incora- 
patible  with  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Homeric  passage  is 
his  theory  of  parallelism  between  it  and  the  Virgilian.  "Imi- 
tated from  Horn.  //.  12,  22,  who,  however,  speaks  of  the 
spoils  and  bodies  of  those  who  fell  on  the  banks  of  Simois," 
Conington^  conscious  how  little  imitation  of  yux/cTteaov  ev  ycovirj- 
ai%'  there  is  in  correpta  sub  undis  volvit,  and  modifying  his 
categorical  "imitated"  with  a  very  convenient  "however." 
"It  is  plain  that  there  was  a  communication  between  the  rivers, 
but  probably  one  dry  in  summer;  and  we  may  take  notice  that 
it  was  not  in  the  fierce  Scamandros,  but  in  Simoeis,  that  there 
lay  both  heroes  and  their  spoils;  and  this  in  the  dust,  not  in 
the  waters,  as  Virgil  has  vividly,  but  carelessly  represented," 
Gladstone  (Juvenilis  Mundi,  chap.  13,  anno  1869) — taking  a 
long  officious  stride  beyond  all  the  officials,  and  going  out  of 
his  way  to  insult  Virgil  for  following  so  little  in  the  wake  of 
Homer  as  to  allow  Simois  to  roll  in  its  waters  the  heroes  and 
the  spoils  which  Homer  had  made  lie  in  the  dust  of  that  river. 
Happily,  however,  both  for  himself  and  his  readers,  Virgil  was 
"careless" — careless  in  the  very  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
applied  to  him  by  those  admirers  of  Homer  who  take  good  care 
never  to  compare  Homer  with  him  unless  where  they  are  con- 
fident the  comparison  will  redound  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
their  idol,  and  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  rival  god.  Virgil 
was  "careless,"  and  instead  of  putting  into  his  hero's  mouth,  in 
the  moment  of  his  extreme  peril  and  anguish,  a  frigid  quotation 
from  the  cool  plot  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  to  turn  upon  the 
walls  of  Troy  all  the  mighty  rivers  which  run  from  Ida  to  the 
sea— the  Rhesus,  the  Heptaporus,  the  Caresus,  the  Rhodius,  the 
Granicus,  the  Aesepus,  the  divine  Scamander,  and  the  Simois, 
on  whose  banks  many  shields,  and  helmets,  and  demigods  fell 
in  the  dust— made  his  hero  ejaculate:  "why  did  not  I,  too, 
perish,  where  Simois  has  swept  away  and  rolls  under  his  waters 
so  many  shields,  helmets,  and  brave  men?" — an  ejaculation, 
the  UBI  SIMOIS  of  which,  so  far  from  corresponding  with,  is  the 
point-blank  opposite  of,  the  ^i^oug  o^i  of  the  alleged  original, 
inasmuch   aa   the  Simois  of  the   ejaculation   is  the   actor,   the 
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performer  of  the  exploit  described  in  the  sequel,  viz.,  the  rolling 
of  the  shields,  helmets,  and  corpses  under  its  waters;  whilst  the 
Simois  of  the  alleged  original  serves  only  to  fix  approximately— 
and  with  the  help  certainly  of  the  Scamander,  probably  of  all 
the  other  rivers  named — the  site  of  an  action  with  which  neither 
Simois,  nor  Scamander,  nor  the  other  rivers  named  have  any- 
thing whatever  to  do. 

In  justice  to  the  Manes  of  Virgil,  I  shall  place  in  juxta- 
position with  this  and  two  or  three  other  passages  of  his,  taken 
almost  at  random,  their  English  representatives— I  say  their 
English  representatives,  because  Dryden's  may  be  truly  re- 
garded as  the  only  translation  of  Virgil  which  is  known  or  read 
in  England.  The  literal  English  of  the  lines  in  the  text  is: 
Where  Simois  rolls  so  many  shields  and  hel/mets  and  brave 
heroes,  bodily  snatched  under  his  waves.  There  is  not  one  word 
more  or  less  or  different  from  these  in  the  original;  now  hear 
Dryden : 

"where  Simois  rolls  the  bodies  and  the  shields 
of  heroes,  whose  dismembered  hands  yet  bear 
the  dart  aloft,  and  clench  the  pointed  spear.'* 

Again,  verse  170: 

^^fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum; 
intos  aquae  dulces  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Nympharum  domus," 

under  the  opposite  bluff  {brow)  the  rocks  overhang  so  as  to 
form  a  cave;  inside  sweet  water,  and  seats  of  the  living  stone; 
house  of  the  nymphs;  hear  Dryden: 

"a  grot  is  formed  beneath,  with  mossy  seats, 
to  rest  the  Nereids,  and  exclude  the  heats, 
down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
the  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmuring  falls;" 

again,  verse  420: 

.    .    .    ^^ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabaeo 
ture  calent  arae  sertisque  reoentibus  halant," 

wh&re  a  temple  and  hundred  altars  glow  for  her,  and  breathe 
of  fresh  garlands;  hear  Dryden: 

HENBY,  AENEIDEA,   VOL.   L  22 
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^^  where  garlands  ever  green  and  ever  fair 
with  vows  are  offered  and  with  solemn  prayer; 
a  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  smoke, 
a  thousand  bleeding  hearts  her  power  invoke.' 

Ouce  more: 

.    .    .    "hoc  dicens  altaria  ad  ipsa  trementem 
traxit  et  in  multo  lapsantem  sanguine  nati, 
implicuitque  comam  laeva,  dextraque  coruscum 
extolit  ac  lateri  oapuio  tonus  abdidit  ensem," 

"so  saying  he  dragged  to  the  verj^  altar  him  trembling,  and 
slipping  in  his  son's  copious  blood,  twisted  his  left  hand  in  his 
hair,  and  with  his  right  lifted  high  his  sparkling  sword  and 
plunged  it  into  his  side  up  to  the  hilt;"  hear  Dryden: 

.    .    .    "with  that  he  dragged  the  trembling  sire, 
sliddering  through  clottered  blood  and  holy  mire 
(the  mingled  paste  his  murdered  son  had  made), 
hauled  from  beneath  the  violated  shade, 
and  on  the  sacred  pile  the  royal  victim  laid,'' 

a  passage  actually  quoted  by  Richardson  as  an  example  (pre- 
cious example!)  of  the  use  of  the  word  "slidder;''  and,  1 
venture  to  assure  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  style  of 
Dryden.  written  in  sober  sadness,  not  in  rivalry-  of  Shakespeare's 
caricature  of  the  same  picture,  Hanilet,  2,   7 : 

.    .    .    "roasted  in  wrath  and  fire, 
and  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore, 
with  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 
old  grandsire  Priam  seeks,'*'  &c. 

Such,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  scarcely  tlie  exception  of 
a  single  line,  is  Dry  den's  translation  of  the  Aeneid  — "the  most 
noble  and  spirited  translation,''  says  Pope,  "which  I  know  in 
any  language" — that  translation  whose  very  announcement,  we 
are  informed  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (see  his  Life  of  Dryden),  put 
all  literary  England  into  a  ferment  of  expectation — that  trans- 
lation which,  Johnson  tells  us,  "satisfied  Dryden's  friends,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  silenced  his  enemies" — that  translation  which, 
up  to  the  present  day,  is  the  only  recognized  representative  at 
the  court  of  Englisch  Literature,  of  the  sweet,  modest,  elegant, 
and   generally   correct   muse  of  Vij^l.     Blush,  Enghind!    For 
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fthame)  English  criticisni!  English  poets,  what  or  where  are 
ye?* 

FoBTiA  CORPORA.  "Corpora  mortuorum;  confer  supra 
vers.  94,  dishce  corpora  ponto^"  Forbiger.  And  so  the  passage 
has  been  generally  understood,  viz.,  as  if  the  picture  were  that 
of  Simois  rolling  along  shields,  helmets,  and  corpses.  The 
epithet  FCMtriA  joined  with  corpora  should  have  prevented  this 
error,  which,  however,  it  has  so  little  prevented  that  we 
have  Voss  actually  translating  fortu  corpora  by  "tapfere 
Leichname,"  brave  corpses— yes,  0  student  of  Virgil,  brave 
corpses!  But  neither  here  nor  in  the  parallel  quoted  by  Forbiger 
is  coRPCHiA.  corpses.  Corpora  is,  in  both  places,  corpora 
virum,  i*  c,  viros,  the  men  themselves,  the  men  bodily — 
whether  living,  dead,  or  dying,  the  author  does  not  expressly 
state,  nor  does  the  reader  stop  to  inquire.  In  neither  passage 
is  the  distinction  made  between  the  living  and  the  dead;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Trojan  fleet,  the  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  ships  themselves  and  those  on  board  of  them 
(see  Comm.  on  "disiice  corpora  ponto,"  verse  74);  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Simois,  between  the  men's  arms  and  the  men  them- 
selves— the  brave*  men  whom  Aeneas  saw  carried  off  bodily 
before  his  eyes  by  the  river  (whether  Simois   or  Xanthus,  no 

*  Postscript. — Sinco  the  above  observations  were  written,  I  met  with  a 
translation  of  some  portions  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Books  of  the  Aeneid, 
by  Wordsworth.  The  following  specimen,  taken  at  random  from  the  work, 
win  serve  to  show  that  modem  poets  have  failed  in  their  translations  of  Virgil 
no  less  than  ancient,  and  that  even  where  they  have  sncceeded  in  represen- 
ting the  meaning,  they  have  been  wholly  unable  to  clothe  that  meaning  in  a 
moderately  decent  or  becoming  garb(-4en.  2. 324 :  "  Venit  summa  dies,"  &o.)  :— 

.    .    .    *"Tii  oome,  the  Unal  honrl 

th'  inevitable  dose  of  Dardmn  power 

hath  oomel  we  h»ve  been  Trojans;  Uinm  was, 

and  the  great  name  of  Troy ;  now  all  things  pass 

to  Aigos.    So  wills  angry  Japiter ; 

amid  a  btinringr  town  the  Grecians  domineer.** 

These  rhymes  sufficiently  declare  the  anguish,  the  bloody  sweat,  of  the  most 
celebrated— I  may  say  the  only  celebrated— poet  possessed  by  England  since 
the  death  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  which  ever  issued  from 
the  hand  of  man  which  is  tiras^shail  I  aay  traveette^?  or  shall  I  say 
degraded? 

22* 
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matter)  below  Troy.  This  is  the  picture  in  the  mind  of 
Aeneas — this  is  the  picture  our  author  wishes  to  place  before 
the  reader,  yiz.,  the  picture  of  the  fighting  before  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  of  the  deaths  of  Hector  and  Sarpedon,  and  the  brave 
men  who,  as  well  as  their  helmets  and  shields,  were  carried  oflF 
bodily  by  tlie  Simois  or  Xanthus— not  at  all  the  picture  of  the 
Simois  or  Xanthus  rolling  along  helmets,  and  shields,  and 
corpses.  Accordingly,  at  11.  257,  we  have  the  identical  senti- 
ment expressed,  without  the  "corpora'': 

•*quo8  Simois  premat  ille  viroB,"    .    .    . 

"viros"  corresponding  to  the  fortu  corpora  of  our  text;  and 
at  1.  122,  we  have  the  identical  distinction  between  the  arms 
and  equipments  of  the  men  and  the  men  themselves: 

^^  apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto, 
arma  virum  tabulaeque  et  Troia  gaza  per  undas;" 

and,  not  to  insist  on  the  frequent  application  both  of  corpora 
and  corpus  to  living  bodies,  Hom.  //.  3.  23: 

taart  Itwv  f/tfQri  fifyuko)  tnt  atjfiari  xvjQatK;^ 
fVQiov  rj  fXntfOv  xtQuov,  tf  uyQmv  luytt, 
nttvntav'  fiuka  ytto  rf  XKXtad^in,  (i7if{t  ttv  uvrov 
an'tayjut  ra/jd;  rk  xvvh^;,  OultQOi  r'  tuCrjoi' 

Off  d-ak^oiotv  iStov 

(where  awfdan  must  mean  a  living  body,  inasmuch  as  the 
living  Paris  could  not  bo  compared  with  a  corpse).  Ovid,  Met. 
8.   555: 

"multa  quoque  hie  torrens  [Achelous]  nivibus  de  monte  solutis, 
corpora  turbineo  iuvenilia  vortice  mersit.*' 

Ovid,  Met.  12.  604: 

^^  dixit  [Apollo]  et  ostendens  stementem  Troia  ferro 
cori>ora  Peliden,  arcus  [Paridis]  obvertit  in  ilium." 

Aeri,  2.  18: 

^^huc  deleeta  vimm  sortiti  oorpora  furtim 
inoludunt  caeco  lateri;' 
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11.  276: 

.    .    .    "quum  ferro  caelestia  corpora  demons 
appetii,  et  Veneris  violavi  vulnere  dextram;" 

11.  665: 

.     .     .    "quot  humi  morientia  corpora  fundis?" 

and  6.  57: 

'^Dardana  qui  Paridis  direxti  tela  man  usque 
corpus  in  Aeacidae." 

Si].  10.  130  (ed.  Rup.): 

.    .    .    "nee  iam  per  vulnera  credit 
aut  per  tot  caedes  actum  satis,  iraque  anhelat 
ni  letho  det  cuncta  virum  iungatque  pareoti 
corpora,  et  exddat  miseros  cum  stirpe  penates." 

Ovid,  Met.  14.   779: 

"ore  pr6munt  voces,  et  corpora  victa  sopore 
invadimt,  portasque  petuni" 


Ovid,  Heroid.  3.  35: 


"quodque  supervacuum,  forma  praestante  puellae 
Lesbides,  eversa  corpora  capta  domo.'* 


Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  2.  587: 


"vix  precibus,  Neptune  tuis,  captiva  resolvit 
corpora." 


Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  3.  1.  Ill: 


^4phias  ante  oculos  tibi  erat  pononda,  volenti 
corpus  in  accensos  mittere  forte  rogos." 

Ovid,  Amor.  2.  10.  27: 

"saepe  ego,  lasc-ivae  cousumpto  temi>ore  noctis, 
utilis,  et  forti  corpore  mane  fui.' 

We  have,  12.  328,  Turnus  actually  killing  fortia  corpora: 

"multa  virum  volitans  dat  fortia  corpora  letho." 

That  such  is  the  sense  in  which  our  text  was  understood  both 
by  Silius  and  Glaudian  is  sufficiently  shown  by  their  imita- 
tions—Sil.  3.  466: 
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**iamque  Tricastiois  intendit  finibus  agmen, 
iam  faciles  campos,  iam  mra  Yocuntia  carpit 
turbidus  hie  truncis  saxisque  Druentia  laetum 
ductoris  vastavit  iter:  namque  Alpibus  ortus, 
avulsas  ornos,  et  adesi  fragmina  montis 
com  soDitu  volvens,  feitur  latrantibus  nndis, 
ac  vada  translato  mutat  fallacia  cursa, 
non  pediti  fidoB,  patulis  non  puppibus  aeqnus: 
et  tone,  imbre  recens  fuso,  correpta  sub  annis 
corpora  multa  virum  spomaiiti  vertice  torquens, 
immersit  fondo  laceris  deformia  membris;" 

Claudian,  6  Cons.  Honor.  207  (ed.  Bunn.): 

.    .    .    ^^multisque  suoram 
diras  pay  it  [Alaricos]  aves,  inimicaque  corpora  volvens 
loniofi  Atliesis  mutavit  sanguine  fluctos;" 

in  the  former  of  which  passages  corpora^  being  the  bodies  of 
soldiers  on  their  march,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  passages 
corpora,  being  bleeding  bodies,  must  be  the  bodies  of  living 
men,  men  bodily. 
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106-111. 

TAUA   lACTANTI    STRIDENS    AQUnX)NB   PROCELLA 

VELUM    ADVERSA   FERIT    FLUCTUSQUE   AD   SIDERA   TOLLTT 

FRANGUNTUR   REMI   TUM   PRORA    AVERTIT   ET   UNDIS 

DAT   LATUS   INSEQUITUR   CUMULO   PRAERUPTUS    AQUAE   MONS 

HI   SUaiMO   IX   FLUCTU   PENDENT   HIS   UNDA   DEHISCENS 

TERRAM   INTER   PLUCTUS   APERIT   PURIT   AESTUS   ARENI8 


VAR.  LECT. 
PROKAM  I  Rom,  (PRORAMAVERTIT).   Med.  UI  Lad.;  Wagner  {Leet. 

Vifyil.y  suppl.  ad  Philol.  1860;  also  ed.  1861). 
PBOBA  III  Venice,   1470;  Aldus  (1514);  Pierius;  P.  Manui;  La  Cerda; 

D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671):  Philippe;  Heyne;  Bnrnck;  Wakef.; 

Jahn;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1846,  1848);  Ribb. 

0  Fr.  Pal.y  F<y.,  St.  OaU. 


A  list  of  the  sabdi visions  of  the  Rem: 

106(a).  STRIDENS   AQUILONE  PROCEUA. 

106  {b\  PROCELLA. 

107.  VELUM    ADVERSA    FEHIT. 

108  (a).  FRANGUNTUR   REMI. 

108(6).  PRORA   AVERTIT   ET   UNDIS   DAT   LATUS. 

109(a).  DAT   LATUS. 

109(6).  INSEQUITUR. 

109(C).  CUMULO. 

109(d).  INSEQUITUR    CUMUIX)   PRAERUPTUS    AQUAE   MONS. 

109  (e).  PRAERUPTUS. 
110(a).  HI    .    .    .    HIS. 

110(6).  HI    SUMMO   IN   FLUCTU    PENDENT. 


This  passage  has  been  very  variously  interpreted  by  commen- 
tators and  translators — some,  with  Heyne,  understanding  the 
whole  passage  as  far  as  arenis  to  be  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  PROCELLA  on  the  ship  of  Aeneas  alone,  the  cumulo 
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PRAERUPxys  AQUAE  MONS  being  a  very  great  wave  which  raises 
that  ship  so  unequally  that  those  who  are  in  one  part  of  it  are 
elevated  to  the  top  of  the  wave,  while  those  in  another  part  of 
it  are  equally  depressed  ("Hi,  alii  ex  iis  qui  in  navi  sunt,  i.  e. 
in  prora  aut  in  transtris  dextris,  pendent  summo  in  fltjctu; 
alii,  qui  sinistris,  aut  in  puppi,  sunt,  merguntur  mari!'};  and 
others,  ex,  gr,  Wunderlich  and  Wagner  (still  agreeing  so 
far  with  Heyne  as  to  connect  insbquitur  cumulo  praeruptus 
AQUAE  MONS  with  the  ship  of  Aeneas),  understanding  the 
account  of  Aeneas's  ship  to  terminate  with  the  last  of  these 
words,  and  a  new  account,  viz.,  an  account  of  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet  generally,  to  begin  with  the  word  m:  both  sets  of 
commentators — Heyne  and  his  party,  no  less  than  Wunderlich 
and  Wagner  and  their  party — agreeing,  of  course,  to  intimate 
the  connexion  of  the  clause  iNSEQmTUR  cumulo  praeruptus  aquae 
MONS  with  what  precedes,  and  its  separation  from  what  follows, 
by  a  semicolon  placed  before  it  and  a  period  placed  after  it. 
Both  views  are,  as  I  think,  erroneous,  and  Heyne's  the  most 
erroneous  of  the  two.  The  account  of  Aeneas's  ship  ter- 
minates with  DAT  LATus,  and  there  the  period  should  be 
placed.  The  new  account,  viz.,  the  account  of  what  happened 
to  the  whole  fleet  (Aeneas's  ship  inclusive),  begins  with  inse- 
qutfur;  at  the  end  of  the  clause  beginning  with  which  word, 
viz.,  at  MONS,  a  stop  no  longer  than  a  semicolon  should  be 
placed,  the  clause  beginning  with  that  word  being  the  premiss 
on  which  the  account  contained  in  the  two  following  lines,  of 
what  happened  to  the  general  fleet,  is  built.  The  reference  in 
the  word  insequitur  (in-sequitur,  i.  e.  foUmvs  on,  comes  on 
fiext)  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  immediately  preceding  dat  latus, 
but  to  the  whole  preceding  sentence,  or  more  properly  to  the 
main  gist  and  basis  of  that  sentence  procella  velum  adversa 
ferit,  of  which  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  as  far  as  latus 
is  merely  the  superstructure,  the  enumeration  of  the  several 
consequences  of  the  stroke  on  the  sail. 
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106  (a). 

STRIDENS    AQUILONE   PROCELLA 


A  squall  whistling  toith  Aquilo  (t.  e.  a  squall  made  to  whistle  by 
Aquilo,  =  a  whistling  squall  of  Aquilo)  strikes  the  sail  aback — 
AQUILONE  being  the  causal  ablative  of  grammarians,  or  the 
cause  of  the  whistling  (strtoens)  of  the  squall;  exactly  as  Ibis, 
203: 

.    .    .    "cum  tristis  hyems  Aqailonis  inhorruit  alis," 

where  ''Aquilonis  alls"  is  the  causal  ablative,  or  cause  of  the 
bristling  of  the  "hyems."  In  both  places,  as  well  as  Ovid, 
Ep.  11.  13: 

"ille  [Aeolus]  Noto  Zephyroque  et  Sithonio  Aquiloni 
imperat,  et  peunis,  Eure  proterve,  tuis/' 

the  Aquilo  spoken  of  is  the  wind-god  Aquilo  in  person.  Com- 
pare, on  the  one  hand,  the  Homeric  original,  Od,  12.  407: 

XfxXrjytfg  ZupvQog  ^(yuXri  ai>v  XaiXain  d-ifrnv' 

(where  Zeqwqog  is  plainly  the  wind-god  Zepbyrus  in  person, 
raging  with  a  laiXaiff,  or  squall,  as  in  our  text  aquiloxe  is  the 
wind-god  Aquilo  in  person,  who  makes  a  procella  or  squall 
whistle),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Silian  imitation,  9.  513: 

"ipne^  caput  flavum  caligine  conditus  atra, 
Vulturous,  multaque  comam  perfusus  arena^ 
nunc  versos  agit  a  tergo  stridentibus  alls, 
nunc,  mediam  in  frontem  veniens  clamante  procella, 
obvius  arma  quatit,  patuloque  insibilat  ore" 

(where  the  wind-god  Vulturnus  at  one  time  drives  the  soldiers 
before  him  with  his  whistling  or  whirring  wings  ("stridentibus 
alis "),  and  at  another  time  meets  them  in  the  face,  as  the  wind- 
god  Aquilo  in  our  text  meets  Aeneas,  with  a  bawling  squall 
("clamante  procella")  and  wide-open  mouth  ("patulo  ore")). 
The  AQUILO  of  our  text  is  thus  the  wind-god  Aquilo  in  person, 
exactly  as,  verse  112,  "Notus;"  verse  114,  "Eurus;"  and,  verse 
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135,  "Eurus"  and  *'Zephyrus,"  are  respectively  the  wind-gods 
Notus,  Eiirus,  and  Zephyrus  in  person :  and  as,  ApoUon.  Rhod.  2, 
toQae  de  yir^a  'Kexkriyiog  nvoii^ai,  i.  e.  the  wind  in  person. 

The  commentators  have  not  sufficiently  clearly  perceived — or 
if  they  have  themselves  sufficiently  clearly  perceived,  have  not 
sufficiently  clearly  explained  to  their  readers — that  it  is  the 
wind-god  Aquilo  in  person,  not  merely  the  physical  blast 
Aquilo,  which  is  spoken  of  in  our  text  "Aquilone,  ab  aqui- 
lone,"  Servius.  "Ab  Aquilone  incitata,  immissa;  plus  autem 
est  in  sTRiDENS.  Magna  igitur  venti  vis  a  septentrione  veniens 
ferit  velum  et  lacerat,"  Heyne.  "Aquilone,  'ab  aquilone,' 
Servius;  but  it  seems  better  to  render  stridens  aquilone, 
howling  with  the  north  wind,''  Conington.  Neither,  perhaps, 
has  our  author  himself,  any  more  than  Claudian,  in  Rufin,  1. 
241: 

.    .    .    ''Don  ilium  SiriuB  ardeoH, 
brumave  Rhipaeo  stridens  Aquilone  retardat," 

quite  sufficiently  distinguished  between  person  and  thing 
answering  to  the  same  name.  With  a  little  care  it  can  indeed 
be  made  out  which  is  meant,  but  no  care  at  all  should  be 
necessary.  Let  us  not,  however,  complain;  we  are  much  better 
off  here,  where  we  are  only  not  in  the  actual  presence  of  an 
undoubtedly  personal  Eurus,  and  an  undoubtedly  personal 
Zephyrus  ("Eurum  ad  se  Zephyrumque  vocat''),  than  we  are 
at  5.  2.: 

.     .     .     ''fluctuHque  atros  aquilone  seeabat;'* 

or  than  we  are  at  Ovid,  Trist  i.  IL  19: 

.     .     .     "wntenti  stridunt  aquilone  rudentes;'* 

in  both  which  places— to  judge  by  the  analogy  of  our  text,  it 
is  the  wind-god  which  is  meant:  to  judge  by  the  analogy  of 
Ovid,  Ep.  11.  139: 

'•corpus,  ut  impulKae  segetes  Aquilonibits  horret," 

it  is  only  the  wind.  Add  to  all  which— and  in  further  excuse 
of  the  ambiguity  not  only  of  our  text,  but  of  the  words 
Aquilo,  Boreas,  Notus,  Eurus,  Auster,  Vulcanus,  Neptunus, 
Ceres,  Bacchus,  Venus,  Mars,  Apollo,  Musa,  and  suchlike  words 
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generally — the  confusion  almost  necessarily  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  poet  between  the  physical  instrument  and  the  deity  by 
whom  the  physical  instrument  is  wielded:  a  confusion  not  yet 
quite  got  rid  of  even  in  our  own  most  enlightened  times. 

Lucan's  imitation,  without,  however,  a  god  present  in  person, 
is  full  of  life  and  spirit,  5.  593: 

.     .     .     "non  plura  locuto  [Caesari] 
avulsit  laoeros,  percussa  puppe,  rudentes 
turbo  rapaz,  fragilemque  super  volitantia  malum 
vela  tulit;  sonuit  viotis  compagibus  alnus." 

Stridens.  With  what  propriety  stride  re  is  used  of  Aquilo 
appears  from  Cicero's  quotation,  Tusc,  Quaest.  1,  p.  126  (ed. 
Lamb.):  "Horrifer  Aquilonis  stridor  gelidas  molitur  nives." 


106  (ft). 

PRO C ELLA 


Hot  the  storm  which  has  been  blowing  all  this  while,  bet  a 
sudden  exacerbation,  blast,  gust,  or  squall  (see  Comm.  on 
"creberque  procellis,"  verse  89)  occurring  in  the  midst  of  it, 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  ship's  course,  and  therefore  said 

to  be  ADVERSA. 


107. 

VELUM  ADVERSA  FERTT 


Strikes  the  sail  in  front — in  nautical  language,  aback  (Pr.  "La 
voile  est  coiff6e"). 
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108  (a). 

FRANGUNTUR   REMI 


The  oars*  are  broken  by  the  sudden  shock,  which  is  so  violent 
as  not  only  to  stop  but  throw  back  the  vessel  (see  below). 


108  (by 

PRORA    AVERTIT    ET    CNDIS 
DAT   LATUS 


The  prow,  which  should  meet  the  billow  in  order  that  the 
vessel  might  ride  safely  over  it,  turns  from  it,  avertit.  But 
what  causes  the  prow  so  to  turn?  Not  the  force  of  the  water 
operating  directly  either  on  it  or  on  the  helm,  but  the  force  of 
the  PRocELLA  which  has  just  struck  the  sail.  This  force  can 
never  be  so  directly  and  mathematically  adversa  as  not  to  be 
a  little  more  on  one  side  of  the  vessel  than  the  other,  and  this 
oblique  force  operates,  of  course,  not  equally  and  at  one  instant 
all  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel's  side,  but  first,  and 
with  most  violence,  on  that  end  of  the  side  which  is  nearest  to 
it;  and  the  consequence  of  this  application  of  the  greater  force 
to  one  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  is  the  turning  round 
of  the  vessel  on  its  centre  of  gravity — the  turning  round  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  vessel  from  the  wind  and  sea  (tim  prora  avertit, 
Fr,  le  vaisseau  abatte),  and  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  the 
side  of  the  vessel  io  the  wind  and  sea  (et  uxdis  dat  latts). 
Compare  Senec.  HippoL  1072: 

'*at  ille  [HippolytusJ  quails  turbido  rector  mari 
ratem  retentat,  ne  det  obliquum  latus, 
et  arte  fluctus  fallit,  baud  aliter  eitos 
corros  gubemat.' 
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In  this  position  not  only  is  the  prow  turned  away  from  the 
wind  and  sea,  and  the  vessel's  side  turned  towards  the  sea,  but 
the  same  side  is  raised  up  out  of  the  water  so  as  sometimes  to 
expose  the  keel  (or  even  capsize  the  vessel),  while  the  opposite 
side  is  depressed,  or  over  the  gunwale  in  the  water.  This 
second  effect  (viz.,  that  of  falling  on  the  side)  is,  like  the  former, 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  wind  on  the  s^ils  and  mast, 
the  sails  and  mast  giving  way  to  the  force  of  the  wind  where 
they  are  free,  viz.,  at  the  tops,  and  resisting  the  force  where 
they  are  fixed  by  the  ship's  hull  below ;  the  result,  of  course,  is, 
that  the  tops  of  the  sails  and  mast  are  borne  down  towards  the 
water — sometimes  so  low  as  to  touch  the  water,  to  wet^  as  the 
sailor  says — and  the  ship's  hull  is  thrown  on  its  leeward  side, 
while  its  windward  side  rises  to  an  equal  height  out  of  the 
water; — the  position  which,  I  presume,  Servius  intended  to  in- 
dicate by  his  "inclinatur,"  a  comment  so  brief  and  obscure  as 
scarce  less  to  require  illustration  than  the  brief  and  dark  words 
which  it  professes  to  illustrate.  The  sail  or  vessel  thus  suddenly 
struck  by  the  wind  in  front  is  said  by  the  English  sailor  "to 
be  taken  aback;"  by  the  French,  "coiffer,"  or  "faire  chapel;" 
by  the  German,  "eine  Eule  fangen,"  and  the  vessel  so  turning 
round,  and  presenting  its  side  to  the  oncoming  billows  is  said 
in  French  "abattre."  But  the  action  of  the  squall  (procella) 
which  has  thrown  the  ship  into  this  position,  on  its  beam  ends, 
as  it  is  said,  has  not  been  on  the  ship  alone;  it  has  been  on 
the  sea  also,  which  it  has  raised  at  the  same  moment  into  great 
billows,  FLUCTUSQUE  AD  smERA  TOLLiT.  We  havo  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  ship,  which  has  turned  away  its  head,  and 
is  lying  on  its  side  (not  the  side  which  it  has  given  to  the  sea, 
DAT  LATUS,  but  thc  opposito  sido),  powerless,  and  without  way; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  sea  thrown  into  billows  as 
high  as  the  stars,  or,  as  we  say,  running  mountains  high.  While 
matters  are  in  this  position — the  sea  running  moimtains  high, 
and  Aeneas's  ship  lying  on  its  side  ("'tombfe  sur  le  cot6"), 
with  its  head  turned  away — insequitur  cumulo  praeruptus  aquae 
MONS;  an  immense  swell,  as  high  and  steep  as  a  mountain, 
noty  with  Voss  and  Caro — 
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(.    .    .  ^^und  es  stmrzt  das  gebroohene  Wassergebirg'  em;'* 
.    .    .     ^^6  d*  aoqua  un  monte  intanto 
venue  come  dal  cielo  a  cader  giu") 

breaks  on  Aeneas* s  ship  [for  (a),  the  words  are  simply  foUows^on 
in  a  heap,  without  one  word  either  of  breaking  or  of  Aeneas's 
ship;  {b\  such  a  swell  fi^ng  on  the  ship  while  it  lay  in  such 
position  could  hardly  not  have  sunk  it;  and  (c),  the  poet  was 
little  likely  here  so  vaguely  to  anticipate  that  shipping  of  a  sea 
which  he  was  so  clearly  and  in  so  very  different  colours  to 
place  before  the  reader's  eyes  only  eight  lines  further  on]  baft 
simply  comes  on,  and  (the  narration  passing  from  the  special 
ship  of  Aeneas  to  the  whole  fleet,  Aeneas's  ship  inclusive)  raises 
up  some  of  the  vessels,  so  that  they  seem  to  hang  on  its  top 
(ffl  suMMO  IN  FLUCTU  pendent),  whilc  the  deep  trough  formed 
by  the  elevation  of  so  much  water  into  one  cumulus  shows 
the  bottom  to  others  (his  unda  dehiscens  terram  inter  pluctus 
aperit). 

Here,  as  usual  (I  wish  I  could  say,  as  always),  Yii^il  appears 
in  the  most  favourable  contrast  to  Siiius;  the  picture  presented 
by  the  former — viz.,  that  of  the  squall  violently  striking  the 
sail  aback,  and  raising  an  immense  swelling  billow,  in  the  midst 
of  Aeneas's  exclamation  of  distress — being  as  modest,  and  judi- 
cious, and  agreeable  to  the  feeling  of  the  spectator  present  in 
thought,  as  the  picture  presented  by  Siiius— viz,,  that  of  the 
squall  dashing  an  immense  mountain  billow  in  the  very  face  of 
Hannibal  — is  extravagant  and  disagreeable,  and  (inasmuch  as 
followed  by  no  consequence,  such  as  Hannibal's  being  thrown 
down  half-drowned,  or  carried  overboard)  outrageous  to  common 
sense,  Sil.  17.  255: 

*^ecce,  intorta  Noto,  veniensque  a  rape  procella 
aotennae  imuiugit,  stridorque  immite  radeDtom 
sibilat,  ac  Mmilem  monti,  oigrante  profando, 
ductoris  fnmgit  super  ora  trenientia  fluctum." 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  the  two  pictures  are  the  same—Silius's  a 
copy  of  Virgirs.  That  they  are  not,  but  Silius's  an  improvement^ 
as  Siiius  thought  on  Virgil's,  is  shown  by  the  exact  copy  of  Vir- 
gil's presented  by  Siiius,  17.  246  (quoted  below);  where  Viigil'g 
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iNSEQurnjR  cuMxn.o  PRAERrpros  aquae  mons  is  represented  faith- 
fully and  to  the  most  minute  particular  by  "Insequitur  Boreas 
sublime  ferens  abruptum  ponti  latus;"  and  where  there  is  no 
breaking  of  the  "ponti  latus"  on  the  ship,  still  less  on  the  face 
of  a  speaker,  as  there  is  none  in  Virgil's. 

AvERTiT,  intransitive;  as  "avertens,"  1.  406. 


109  (o). 

DAT     L  A  T  V S 


Gives  the  side,  presents  the  side,  exposes  the  side  to  the  on- 
coming waves  (uNDis);  exactly  as  a  hoi-se,  forced  to  approach 
some  appalling  object,  suddenly  turns  away  his  head  and  pre- 
sents his  side  to  it,  Coripp.  Johann.  6.  753: 

^'est  locus  in  mediis  longe  praeruptus  arenis 
fluminis  in  morem,  pelagi  qnem  margine  fluctiis 
alluit,  atque  undis  agros  conclndit  amaris, 
egrediens;  quibos  alga  locis  limusqne  relabens 
at<iue  altum  tremulo  nutrit  sub  gnrgite  coenum. 
hue  ubi  pervenit,  nigi^as  equus  horruit  algas, 
et  pavidus  post  terga  redit.     tunc  naribus  afflans 
erexit  geminas  (signum  formidinis)  aures, 
datque  latus,  fumatque  ferox,  oculosque  retorquet 
prospicieos,  nee  dirum  audet  tentare  periclum." 

The  expression  has  been  wholly  misunderstood  by  the  commen- 
tators, who  take  the  side  which  is  spoken  of,  the  side  which  is 
"datum  undis,"  to  be  the  leeward  side,  or  the  side  which  by 
the  turning  round  of  the  vessel  is  thrown  down  into  the  water; 
Jal,  Virg.  Naut  §  4,  note  m  :  "  Undis  dat  latus  veut  dire  bien 
clairement  que  le  vaisseau  immerge  le  c6t6  sur  lequel  il  tombe." 
It  is  the  very  contrary;  it  is  the  windward  side  which  is 
thrown  up  out  of  the  water,  the  side  which  by  the  turning 
round  of  the  vessel  has  been  thrown  into  the  position  previously 
occupied  by  the  prow,  and   which  now  meets  both  wind  and 

waves 

(^^excussi  manibus  wmi,  convereaque  frontem 
puppis  in  obliquum  resonos  latere  exdpit  ictus,'' 
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says  Val.  Mace.  1.  618,  in  his  account  of  a  vessel  thrown  into 
the  same  position  by  a  similar  sudden  blast),  and,  being  iDcap- 
abie  of  onward  motion  against  them,  is  raised  up  by  their  force 
out  of  the  water,  so  that  the  vessel  lies  with  its  leeward  side 
down  in  the  water,  and  is  in  immediate  danger  of  being  cap- 
sized. Happily  it  is  not  capsized.  The  praeruptus  aquae 
MONS,  raised  by  the  blast  which  has  thrown  the  vessel  into  this 
perilous  position,  passes  not  over  it,  but  under  it;  and,  the 
narration  suddenly  passing  from  the  single  vessel  to  fhe  fleet — 

HI   SUMMO  IN   FLUCTU   PENDENT;   fflS   UNDA   DEinSCKNS 
TKRRAM   INTER  FLUCTU8    APERIT. 

Compare  Apollon.  Rhod.  2.  169: 

tvd-n  fifv  fjlifitcTto  tv€(Xiyxwv  ovQf'i  xvfia 
(cfA(ffQtT(ci  nQonaQOt&fv  (TitaaaovTi  ioixog, 
(Ufv  vntQ  vt(f((ov  riiOfjLtvov  ovSf  xi  (pairj^ 
(fiv^iod-ai  xttxov  oiTov,  fnu  fjittXtc  fxeoaod-i  vriog 
Xafigov  €71  ixQffiauu,  xk&utkq  vftfog.  nlXn  to  y    k^nr\i 
OTogwrac,  h  x*  ead-Xoco  xvfiiQvtirriQog  tmtvgri, 
rat  xai>  Tt<y  vog  oi^dt  darifAoawriai  vtovro, 
aaxTid^tti  fAev,lttTaQ  nf(f)O^T)^tvoi'  rj^nTi  cT*  aXXcj 
ttvrintQi\v  yaiti  Bi&vviSi  TttiOfAar    avrnlfav 

((Lat.  transl.:  "at  ille  tamen  sternitur  si  modo  peritum  guber- 
natorem  oflfenderit")  where  we  have  the  similar  mountain  wave, 
the  similar  praeruptus  aquae  mons,  rjlifiavcj  evaXi/Kiov  ovqh 
ycvfiOj  threatening  to  fall  on  the  ship  of  Jason,  but  not  falling 
on  it,  and  the  ship  riding  over  it  in  triumph,  hi  summo  in 
FLUCTU  pendent: 

TO)  xai  Tuf'Vog  oiSt  Sai\fAoawi\ai  viovro, 
(caxrjd^Hi  fifv,  nrnQ  TTitf^o^rjutvoi). 

"■■  3  expression  is  taken  from  the  palaestra,  and  in  whatever 
m — whether  that  of  dare  latus,  or  praebere  latus,  or 
tendere  latus,  or  ostentare  latus,  and  wheiJier  (as 
our  text,  and  Senec.  HippoL  1072: 

'^at  ille,  qualis  turbido  rector  mari 
ratem  retentat,  ne  det  obliquum  latus, 
et  ai-te  fluctus  fallit;  baud  aliter  citos 
curniB  gubemat;" 
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and  the  passage  just  now  quoted  from  Corippus:  "est  locus  in 
mediis,  &c.,")  literal,  or  (as  Tibull.  1.  4.  46: 

"saepe  dabis  nudum,  vincat  ut  ille,  latus," 

and  Plor.  3.  5:  "nudumque  imperii  latus  ostentabant  procul 
Marius,  Sylla,  Sertorius")  metaphorical — always  signifies:  to 
expose  a  weak  part,  a  part  not  possessed  of  means  of  defence. 
Dare  latus,  to  expose  the  side,  exactly  as  in  Italian,  dar 
carena,  to  expose  the  keel;  Pantero-Pantira:  "Dar  carena  ^ 
far  piegare  il  vascello  tanto  da  un  lato,  che  gli  si  scopra  la 
carena"  The  precise  expression  dare  latus  is  preserved  in 
the  Portuguese  "dar  lado,"=Pr.  "donner  le  c6t6."  To  under- 
stand dare  latus  as  it  has  been  ^ude^stood  by  Jal  and  the 
commentators  is  to  confound  the  technical  term  for  the  expo- 
sure of  the  windward  side  of  a  vessel  to  the  brunt  of  the  waves, 
with  abire  in  latus — the  technical  term  for  the  necessarily 
simultaneous  and  equal  depression  of  the  opposite  or  leeward 
side  into  the  water;  Sen.  Nat,  Quaesi.  6.  6:  "siout  in  vavigiis 
quoque  evenit,  ut,  si  inclinata  sunt,  et  abiere  in  latus,  aquam 
sorbeant"  With  which  compare  "Memoir  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,"  p.  8  (Poetical  Works  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats ; 
Paris,  1829):  "It  was  in  the  centre  of  this  bay  [bay  (rf  Spezzia], 
about  four  or  five  miles  at  sea,  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  fathoms  of 
water,  with  a  light  breeze,  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  that  the  boat 
of  our  friends  [P.  B.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Williams,  formerly  (rf  the 
8th  Dragoons]  was  suddenly  taken  clap  aback  by  a  very  violent 
squall  [sTHroExs  aquu-one  procella  velum  advebsa  ferit];  and 
it  is  supposed  that,  in  attempting  to  bear  up  under  such  a 
press  of  canvas— all  the  sheets  fast,  the  hands  unprepared,  and 
only  three  persons  on  board — the  boat  filled  to  leeward  ["abibat 
in  latus  "],  and,  having  two  tons  of  ballast,  and  not  being  decked, 
went  down  on  the  instant,  not  giving  them  a  moment  to  prepare 
themselves  by  even  taking  ofT  their  boots  or  seizing  an  oar. 
Mr.  Williams  was  the  only  one  who  could  swim,  and  he  but 
indifferently." 
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109  (b). 

INSEQUITUR 


iN-SEQurruR,  follows  on,  comes  on,  i.  e.  comes  07i  immediately 
after  the  procella;  succeeds  to  the  procella,  as  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  procella  already  described  as  having  raised 
the  waves  to  the  stars.     Compare  verses  86-91: 

.    .    .    ^^venti,  velut  agmine  faoto, 

qua  data  porta,  ruunt,  et  terras  turbiDe  perfiant. 

inoubuere  mari,  totumque  a  sedibus  imis 

una  Eunisque  Notosque  runnt  creberque  procellis 

Africos,  et  vastoe  volvunt  ad  litora  flactus. 

insequitur  clamorque  virom  stridorque  rudentom;*' 

where  "insequitur"  is  in  like  manner  connected  with  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  the  winds,  and  their  rolling  of  vast  billows  to  the 
shore — "venti  .  .  .  ruunt  .  .  .  et  vastos  volvunt  ad  litora  fluctus; 
insequitur,"  &c.  In  our  text,  procella  velum  fbrtt,  fluctusque 
AD  smERA  TOLLTT  .  .  .  INSEQUITUR.  Could  words  be  more  parallel? 
Compare  alMO  4.  160: 

^^interea  magno  misceri  murmure  caelum 
incipit:  insequitur  commixta  grandine  nimbus" 

[first  there  is  a  great  rumbling  in  the  sky,  and  then  comes  on 
("insequitur")  the  shower|;  and  especially  Sil.  17.  246: 

^*  primus,  se  attollens  Nasamonum  sedibus,  Auster 
nudavit  Syrtim  correpta  nubflus  unda. 
insequitur  sublime  ferens  uigrantibus  alis 
abruptum  Boreas  pond  latus/'    .    .    . 

where  the  selfsame  word  "insequitur"  is  used  to  expi-ess  the 
selfsame  thought,  viz.,  the  coming-on  or  succession  of  the  swell, 
or  great  sea,  or  mountain  wave,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
and  suddenness  of  the  blast 
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109  (c). 

CUMULO 


A  heap,  pile,  swell,  or  accumulated  mass  of  water  (Lucan.  9. 
798: 

'^spumeos  accenso  non  eio  exundat  aheno 
undaram  cumulus;  nee  tantos  carbasa  Coro 
curvavere  sinus,** 

the  heap  of  water;  the  swollen,  upraised,  heaped-up  water): 
water  gathered  by  the  wind  out  of  one  place  and  heaped  up 
into  another;  a  wave  higher  and  greater  than  ordinary — 
Lucan.  5.  643: 

*^Dam  pelagus,  qua  parte  sedet,  non  celat  arenas, 
exhaustum  in  cumulos,  omnisque  in  fluotibus  unda  est,'* 

where  the  "cumulos"  in  the  former  part  of  the  line  is  explained 
by  and  identical  with  the  "fluctibus"  in  the  latter. 


109  (d). 

INSEQUrrUB   CUMUIX)   PRAEBUPTUS    AQUAE   MONS 


Hot*  with  Heyne,  cumulo  pbabbuptus,  for  I  find  no  instance 
anywhere  of  an  ablative  joined  with  praeruptus;  bnt^  with 
Wunderlich,  iNSEQumm  cumulo,  the  junction  of  an  ablative  with 
insequor  being  of  common  occurrence: — Ovid,  Met.  11,  468: 
"insequitur  lumine";  Aen.  8.  146:  "bello  insequitur";  Aen.  2. 
529:  "infesto  vulnere  Pyrrhus  insequitur";  Ovid,  Met.  13.  568: 
"morsibus  insequitur";  Aen.  9.  275: 

.    ^^mea  quern  spatiis  propioribus  aetas 
insequitur;'' 

JJ3* 
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and  especially  4.  160:  "insequitur  commixta  grandine  nimbus," 
a  shower  comes  on  tvith  mingled  hail,  i.  e.  a  shower  of  mingled 
hail  (hail  mixed  with  rain)  comes  on — "commixta  grandine" 
not  being  a  distinct  thing  from  the  "nimbus,"  but  the  material 
of  which  the  "nimbus"  consists,  just  as  in  our  text  cumulo  is 
not  a  distinct  thing  from  the  aquae  mons,  but  the  aquae  mons 
itself,  the  thing  of  which  the  aquae  mons  consists,  tIz.,  a  swell 
or  accumulation  of  the  sea  water,  gathered  from  either  side  and 
heaped  up  so  as  to  resemble  a  mountain:  compare  Sil.  1.  373: 
^^siirgebat  cumulo  certatim  prorutus  agger," 

where  the  cumulus  is  not  a  different  thing  from  the  agger, 
but  the  agger  itself  in  another  form. 


109  (e). 

PRAERUPTUS 


"In  altum  elevatus,"  Servius.     No;   praeruptus  does  not  sig- 
nify high,  but  the  manner  or  kind   of  height,  viz.,   that  the 
height  was  not  a  gradual  height,  or  slope,  but  an  abrupt,  per- 
pendicular precipitous  height — lit.   broken  off  in  front:   Plin. 
N,  H,  34.  15:  "mons  praerupte  altus"  ("mons  praealtus,"  ed. 
Sillig);   Suet.  Tiber.  40:   "Insula  .  .  .  septa  undique  praeruptis 
immensae   altitudinis  rupibus"   (in   both   which   examples   the 
height  is  expressed   by  altus,   the   kind  of  height,  viz.,  that 
it  was  precipitous,  by  praeruptus);  Tacitus,  Hist,   2,  41: 
"Praeruptis  utrinque  fossis,  via  quieto  quoque  agmini  angusta," 
arrow  road  between  precipitous  ditches.     Accordingly,  in 
text  the  height  and  size  of  the  swell  is  expressed  by  mons, 
shape  of  the  swell  towards  Aeneas's  ship  by  praeruptus. 
mountain  of  water  presented  a  perpendicular  face  ("latus," 
17.  248: 

^4D8equitur  sublime  ferens  nigrantibus  alis 
abruptum  Boreas  ponti  latus*' 
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towards  or  in  the  direction  of  Aeneas's  ship  (Apoll.  Bhod.  2. 
580: 

xai  atptair  anQOtptiTias  nvf&v  fitya  xvfAtt  nago^9*v 
xvgrov,  anoTfjirjyi  axonir)  laov     oi  <f'  eaidoyrtg 
Tlfivottv  Xo^oiai  xiCQtjaaiv.     tiotcro  ynf)  ga 
vfjog  v7i€Q  naarjs  X€<T€ntcXfifvov  (tfitfixaXvipiiv. 
nXXa  fA$v  €(pd-n  Tupvg  vn    fiQfaini  ^aQV^vaav 
nyXttXaaag'     to  S(  noXXov  vno  TQonip  f^txvXta&ij, 
ex  6    avT fjv  nQVfiviid-tv  aveiovat  xriXod-i  prjn 
TlfTQtKOV'     t'\pov  &€  ^uftnxQOVifi  niipOQf\toY 

The  PiuERUPTUs  AQUAE  MONS  of  Virgil  is  thus  the  "raons  pen- 
dentis  aquae"  of  Prudentius,  Ps^ychom,  650,  inasmuch  as  what 
is  praeruptus  (perpendicular)  seems  to  hang,  to  be  likely  to 
fall  down  or  over: 

^^non  aliter  cecinit  respectans  victor  hiantem 
Israel  rahiein  ponti  post  terga  minacis, 
cum  iam  progrediens  caloaret  litora  sicoo 
ulteriora  pede,  stridensque  per  extima  oalcis 
mons  rueret  paidentis  aquae,  nigrosque  relapse 
gorgite  Nilicolas  fando  deprenderet  imo, 
ao  refluoate  siou  iam  redderet  onda  natatom 
piscibus,  et  nudas  praeoeps  operiret  arenas." 


110  (a). 

HI  .    .    .   HB 


"Alii  ex  iis  qui  in  navi  sunt,  v.  c.  in  prora  ant  in  transtris 
dextris,  pendent  summo  in  fluctu;  alii,  qui  sinistris,  aut  in  puppi 
sunt,  merguntur  mari:  nisi  placet  v.  106  [110]  seiungere  a  supe- 
rioribus,  et  de  aliis  navibus  accipere,"  Heyne.  Heyne  should  not 
have  doubted,  still  less  have  preferred,  the  former  interpretation 
to  the  latter.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  vessel  to  have  been 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  steep 
mountain  of  water?  for  those  at  one  end  or  one  side  of  the  vessel 
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to  haTe  been  mounted  on  the  creet  of  the  water,  while  those 
at  the  other  end  or  other  side  of  the  vessel  were  in  danger  of 
touching  the  ground?    No,  no;  hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent,  his 

UNDA  DEHISCENS  TERRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERIT   dOOS   UOt   SO  entirely 

contradict  and  give  the  lie  to  insequitur  cumulo  praeruptus 
AQUAE  MONS.  Hi  are  those  in  one  ship,  or  in  several  ships,  on 
the  top  of  the  billow;  ms,  those  who  are  in  another  ship,  or 
other  ships,  in  the  yawning  trough  of  the  sea,  and  so  Donatus: 
"Fluctibus  vario  motu  venientibus,  aut  erigebantur  naves  aliae 
per  tumorem  maris,  et  in  sublime  ferebantur,  aut  usque  ad 
imum  deprimebantur  aliae,  cum  vi  undae  subsiderent"  Compare 
Silius's  very  manifest  imitation,  17.  269: 

"talia  dum  moeret,  diversis  flatibos  acta 
in  geminum  ruit  uoda  latos,  puppimque  sub  atris 
aequoris  aggeribus  tenait,  ceu  turbine  mei'sam. 
mox,  nigris  altae  [cUte,  Heins.,  Barth.]  pulsa  exuDdaotis  arenae 
vorticibas,  ratis  aethereas  remeavit  ad  aoias, 
et  fluotoB  supra,  vento  Ubnmte,  pepeudit. 
at  gemluas  Notus  in  scopuios  atque  horrida  saxa 
dura  sorte  rapit  (miserandum  et  triste!)  biremes. 
increpuere  iotu  prorae.  turn  murioe  aouto 
dissiliens  sonuit,  rupta  compage,  carina, 
hie  varia  ante  oculos  facies:  natat  aequore  toto 
arma  inter,  galeasque  virum,  cristasque  rubentes, 
florentis  Capuae  gaza,  et  seposta  triumpho 
Laurens  praeda  ducis,  tripodes,  mensaeque  deorum 
oultaque  nequidquam  miseris  simulacra  Latinis;" 

Ovid,  Met  IL  502: 

^'ipsa  quoque  his  agitur  vioibus  Trachinia  puppis, 
et  mode  sublimis,  veluti  de  vertice  mentis, 
despicere  in  valles  imumque  Acheronta  videtur; 
nunc,  ubi  demissam  curvum  circumstetit  aequor, 
suspicere  inferno  summum  de  gurgite  caelum,'' 

in  both  of  which  passages  the  picture  is  not  of  persons  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  one  and  the  same  ship,  but  of  a  ship  in  different 
positions — now  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  now  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea.    Also  Val.  Flacc.  8.  328: 

'^toUitur,  atque  intra  Minyas  Argoaque  vela 
Stirus  abit  vasto  rursuB  desidit  hiatu 
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abmpta  revolutos  aqua,  iamque  omnis  in  astra 
itque  reditque  ratis,  lapsoque  reciproca  fluctu 
descendit  trahit  bos  vortex;  hos  agmine  toto 
gorges  agit;  simul  in  ynltos  micat  undiqae  terror, 
crebra  ruina  poli  oaelestia  limina  laxat 
non  tamen  ardentis  Stiri  violentia  cedit," 

where  "hos"  and  "hos"  can  by  no  possibility  be  those  in  one 
part  and  those  in  another  part  of  the  same  ship,  but  "hos"  must 
be  those  who  are  in  ships  caught  in  an  eddy,  and  "hos"  those 
who  are  in  ships  which  drive  before  the  sea.  Aliio  Lucan, 
3.  687: 

^^bic  recipit  fluctus,  extingoat  ut  aequore  flammas; 
bi,  ne  mergantor,  tabnlis  ardentibns  baerent," 

where  "hie"  and  "hi"  are  persons  in  different  ships;  also 
Lucan,  5.  638: 

^^quantus  Leucadio  placidas  de  vertice  pontus 
despicitur,  tantum  nautae  videre  trementes 
fluctibas  e  summis  praeceps  mare:  cumque  tumentes 
rorsus  biant  undae,  viz  eminet  aequore  mains; 
nubila  tanguntnr  velis,  et  terra  carina," 

where  fhe  picture  is  similar,  viz.,  of  several  ships  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  wave  alternately;  and,  lastly,  our  author's 
own  similar  picture,  3.  564: 

^^toUimur  in  caelum  ourvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
subduota  ad  Manes  imos  desedimus  unda." 


110  (6). 

HI    SUMMO    IK    FLUCTU    PENDENT 


Pendent,  hang  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  are  elevated  so  high 
by  the  wave  as  to  seem  to  hang,  i.  e.  to  be  suspended  in  the 
air  as  birds  are;  Manil.  5.  291: 

t^pendentemque  suo  volucrem  deprendere  caelo." 
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Alcini.  Avit,  Poem,  I.  32: 

"elatae  in  oaelum  toIuotos,  motuque  citato 
pendentee  secnere  vias,  et  in  aere  sudo 
praepetibus  librant  membrorom  pondera  pennis." 

Ovid,  Met.  12.  564  (of  a  bird  shot  by  Hercules): 

^^tendit  in  hunc  nimium  certos  Tiryntbius  areas, 
atque  inter  nubes  sublimia  membra  ferentem, 
pendentemqne  ferit,  lateri  qna  iungitnr  ala." 

The  opposition  between  the  two  groups  of  vessels  indicated  by 
m  and  ms  is,  that  m  seem  to  be  hanging  in  the  air,  his  to 
be  almost  qn  the  very  ground,  each  group  equally  out  of  its 
proper  or  normal  place,  which  is  neither  in  the  air  nor  on  the 
ground,  but  on  the  water.    See  Rem.  on  1.  170  (6). 


HI  (a). 

TKERAlf   INTER   FLUCTUB   APSRIT 


Curiously  applied  by  Alcimus  Avitus,  "De  transitQ  maris  rubri" 
{Poem.  5.  2)  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites: 

^^terram  inter  fluctna  aperit  nunc  carminis  ordo." 


Ill  ib\ 

FURIT    AESTUS    ARENIS 


"Vident  in  imo  arenam  aestuantem  ac  ferventem,"  La  Cerda. 
^Arenis;  recte  Wunderlicfa  explicat  in  fundo  maris,  coll.  Ovid, 
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Met  11,  499,''  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  Forbiger.  "Arenis;  auf 
dem  Meeresboden,  nicht  am  TJfer,"  Thiel. 

.    .    .    "dort  Sinkenden  offoet 
tief  die  zerlechzende  Woge  das  Land,  und  es  siedet  der  Sohlamm  auf/' 

Voss. 

.    .    .     Cf^  &i  a/ufAOff.  De  Bulgatis. 

.    .    .    ^^mostra  gin  11  bollente 

letto  arenoso  suo/'  Alfieri. 

No;  ARENis  is  not  on  the  sands,  but,  tvtth  the  sands;  the 
AESTUS  pulls  the  sands  violently  about  with  it;  the  rage  (aestus) 
is  so  much  the  more  terrible  on  account  of  the  drifting  quick- 
sands which  it  sets  in  motion  and  carries  with  it;  and  so  Dona- 
tus:  "Non  solum  undae,  verum  etiam  ima  pelagi,  tempestatum 
furoribus  exagitabantur."  Compare  Aen.  3.  557 :  "Aestu  mis- 
centur  arenae."     Qeorg.  3.  240: 

.    .    .    ^^at  ima  exaestuat  mida 
verticibus,  nigramque  alte  subiectat  arenam/' 

Ovid,  Trist  1.  4.  6: 

^^erutaque  ex  imis  fervet  arena  vadis," 

and  Ovid,  Met  11.  497: 

^^fluotibas  erigitur,  caelumque  aequare  videtor 
pontos,  et  inductas  aspergine  tingere  nubes; 
et  modo,  cum  fulvas  ex  imo  vertit  [verrit,  Heins.]  arenas 
concolor  est  iUis;  Stygia  mode  nigrior  unda, 

Aen.  9.  714: 

'^miscent  se  maria  et  nigrae  attoUontnr  arenae." 

8il.  17.  269: 

^^talia  dum  moeret,  diversiB  flatibns  aota 
in  geminum  mit  unda  latus,  puppimque  sub  atris 
aequoris  aggeribus  tenoit,  ceu  turbine  mersam. 
mox,  nigris  alte^  pulsa  exundantis  arenae 
vorticibua,  ratia  aethereas  remeavit  ad  auras.'' 


*  [aliter  aitme;  aUej  Heins.,  Bartli.] 
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Rutil.  Itin.  L  639  (of  the  port  of  Pisa,  in  Tuscany): 

^'vidimus  excids  pontum  flavescere  aroDis, 
atque  eructato  vortice  rura  tegi/* 

Quinct  Declam,  12.  16:  "Caeruleus  imber  in  naves  rait;  classis 
inter  fluctus  latet;  nee  inter  canentes  collisarum  aquarum 
spumas  vela  dignoscimus ;  egerit  ex  fundo  arenas  mare;  micant 
ignes;  intonat  caelum;  scissis  rudentibus  tempestas  sibilat." 
AntkoL  PalaL  (ed.  Dubner),  9.  290: 

or*  t$  «r)TOv  .iij^vog,  (x  Cf^ovg  Noxov 
awiCoqwd-rj  novrog,  (x  Si  pfuatop 
fAVxtav  fivd-tTcg  tpa^fjiog  e^rjQfvytro. 

Quint  Calab.  14.  491  (of  this  same  shipwreck): 

.     .     .     xnTfxXitad-ri  (f'  «(>'  A/auov 
&v^og  tvi  aTt()voioiv,  inu  vfitg  alXoif  fiiv  nov 
vipi}Xov  (ffQf  xv/un  6i    rifQog,  nXlovf  cT'  nvTf 
out  XKTH  xoijfivoio  xvXiv^ojLitvag  (fOQttaxfv 
fivaaov  ig  »jf(>ofvr«*  fiirj  &*  ot  tea/ frog  lufv 
iffUjUfiov  avafiXvtaxf  Siotyo^fvoio  xXv^tovog. 

And,  quoted  by  Conington,  Soph.  Antig.  586: 

o^oiov  mart  novruug 

oi^fiu  dvOTivooig  oxav 
G(}ijaaaiaiv  i^tfiog  vtfnXov  ini&Qu^ur}  nvoaig, 

xvXivdu  ^vaaoOtv  xtXtuvav 

d-tva  xai  Sva((vtfJov, 
OTovo}  ^QifAovai  if*  avnnXf\ytg  kxthi. 

Also,  Oeorg.  3.  350: 

'^torbidus  et  torquoDS  flaventes  Ister  arenas:" 

and  Senec.  Tkyestes,  1017  (Thyestes,  having  just  discovered  he 

has  eaten  his  children): 

.    .    .    ^^ardenti  freto 
Phlegethon  arenas  igneus  tortas  [lege  tostcui]  agens, 
exitia  supra  nostra  violentus  fluat*' 

FVrit  abenis,  as  Val.  Flacc.  1.  144,  "ense  furens;"  Aen. 
11.  499,  '^furentem  caede  Neoptolemum."  In  the  same  manner 
as  "ense"  and  "caede,"  added  to  "furens,"  in  these  passages, 
define  and  enhance  the  fury  of  Aeson  and  Neoptolemus,  in- 
forming us  that  the  former  was  using  his  sword,  and  that  the 
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latter  was  slaughtering  all  before  him;  so  arenis,  in  our  text, 
defines  and  enhances  the  fury  of  the  sea,  informing  us  that  it 
moved  and  carried  with  it  the  shoaling  sands.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  Syrtes,  the  scene  of  the  action,  which  derived  their 
name  from  this  very  liability  to  be  displaced  and  set  in  motion 
by  the  sea  in  a  storm — "Nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse,  et 
saevire  coepit  ventis,  limum  arenamque  et  saxa  ingentia  fiuctus 
trahunt;  ita  facies  locorum  cum  ventis  simul  mutatur.  Syrtes 
ab  tractu  nominatae,"  Sail.  Bell.  Jugurtk.  c.  80,  Virgil's 
furere  arenis  is  Sallust's  "saevire,  et  trahere  arenam."  Com- 
pare Juvenal's  cognate  expression,  "saevire  flagellis"  (10.  180); 
Virgil's  own  "saevit  animis,"  verse  153;  "inhorruit  unda  tene- 
bris"  (3.  195);  "Avema  sonantia  silvis"  (3.  442);  and  strtoens 
AQuiLONB  PROCELLA  (verso  106,  above);  "Phlegethonta  furentem 
ardentibus  undis"  {OuleXy  270)\  "furit  stridoribus"  {Oulex, 
177)\  and,  exactly  parallel  to,  and  coincident  with  our  text, 
Valerius  Flaccus's  "Qu&  brevibus  furit  aestus  aquis"  (2.  615); 
also,  Hesiod,  Theog,  109: 

.     .     .     novtog  anfiQiTog ;  oi^^ari  d-vtov. 

Furit  aestus  arenis.  The  connexion  of  these  words  is  not 
with  the  immediately  preceding  semi-clause,  his  unda  detoscens 
TERRAM  inter  fluctus  apertt — which  would  give  the  jejune 
meaninj^  found  in  the  passage  by  La  Cerda  and  the  other 
expositors:  Hiante  unda  et  apparente  t^^rra,  "vident  in  imo 
arenam  aestuantem  ac  ferventem"— hut  with  the  whole  clause: 
hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent,  his  unda  dehiscens  terram  inter 
FLUCTUS  APERiT,  of  which  clausc  they  are  thu  complement,  fiUinj; 
up  and  completing  the  picture,  thus:  — These  vessels  here  hang 
on  the  crest  or  ridge  of  the  wave,  while  those  there  descend 
almost  to  the  groutid  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough;  the  ridge 
is  high,  and  the  trough  deep;  and  the  raging  (aestus)  of  the 
sea  is  the  more  terrible  on  account  of  the  quicksands  which  it 
has  set  in  motion  and  carries  along  with  it:  the  particular 
consequence  of  this  "furere  arenis"  is  set  forth  at  verse  116: 

^^illiditque  vadis  atque  aggere  dngit  arenae/* 
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Taught  by  my  "Twelve  Tears'  Voyage"  (1853),  and 
"Adversaria  Virgiliana"  (1857),  that  the  sand  spoken  of  in 
our  text  is  not  sand  in  situ  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ("abekis, 
in  fundo  maris"),  but  sand  dragged  about  violently  by  the 
water — Wagner,  in  his  edition  of  1861,  adds  to  the  interpreta- 
tion which  he  had  in  his  edition  of  Heyne  adopted  from 
Wunderlich  (viz.,  "arenis,  in  fundo  maris")  the  explanation, 
"miscens  scilicet  eas  et  snrsum  rapiens;"  an  explanation  which, 
I  hope,  will  perfectly  satisfy  his  readers  that  he  has  not  at  all 
changed  his  opinion  since  he  adopted  the  interpretation  "arenis, 
in  fiindo  maris,"  but  thought  then— before  either  my  "Twelve 
Years*  Voyage"  or  "Adversaria  Virgiliana"  were  written — 
exactly  as  he  thinks  in  1861,  after  he  has  read  both,  that  the 
sands  spoken  of  are  sands  in  situ  at  the  boltom  of  the  sea 
("arenis,  in  fimdo  maris");  and  at  the  same  time  sands  not 
in  situ  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  mixed  and  carried  up 
violently  by  the  waters  ("miscens  scilicet  eas  et  snrsum  rapiens") 
as,  wonderful  coincidence!  he  proves  them  to  be,  by  the  very 
parallels  which  I  have  ("Twelve  Tears'  Voyage,"  and  "Adver- 
saria") adduced  to  prove  that  they  were  not  sands  in  situ  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  sands  violently  dragged  about  by 
the  waters. 

Aestus — the  tiding,  surging,  violent  motion  of  the  sea,  no 
matter  in  what  direction;    Plant  A»in.  1,  3.  5: 

'^remigio  veloqae  quantum  poteris,  festina  et  foge, 
quam  magis  te  in  altom  capessis,  tarn  aeetus  te  in  poitum  refert*' 
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113-114. 

SAXA    VOCANT   ITALI   MEDIIS    QUAE   IN    FLUCTIBUS    ARAS 
DORSUM   IMMANE   MARI   SUMMO 


VAB.  LECT. 
SAXA— ARA8   I   Rom.,    Med.    II  ^.    UI   Venice,    1470;*    Aldus   (1614);* 

D.    Heins.;    N.    Heins.    (1670);   PhiHppe;    Wakef.;*   Pettier.;   Wagn. 

(ed.  Heyn.). 
(SAXO— ARAs)  III  Philippe;  Brunck.  » 

(sAXA— suMMo)  in  Wagn.  (ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt.;  Ribb. 
8AXA    ARAB  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  IH  Heyne;  Poerik, 

0  Fr.  Pal.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


^^Saxa,  inquam;  saxorum  enim,  non  insulae  vocabulo  Itali 
appellant   Aras    in    mediis   fluctibus   (inter   Siciliam,    Gartha- 
ginem  et  Sardiniam)  sitas,"  Wagner  (1861).     So  the  meaning 
is  not  that  the  sunken  rocks  just  spoken  of  were  called  Arae 
by  the  Italians,  but  that  the  sunken  rocks  just  spoken  of  were 
the  Arae,  and  the  Arae  were  called  rocks  by  the  Italians;  and 
that  Yirgil  called   the  Arae  rocks  because   the  Italians  called 
them  so,  and  thus  showed  his  usual  discrimination  in  not  apply- 
ing to  the  Arae  any  higher  title  than  was  usually  applied  to 
them   by  the  Italians.    He  (' 
nation.    The  interpretation  is 
ance  with  grammatical  rules, 
marians,  and  I  wish  them  m 
Dorsum   immane   mari    sui 
summo,  ut  apparere  non  poss 
mare  ventis  movetur,"  Wagn 
apparent  in  rough  weather  ( 
on  them),  however  probable  tl 
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way  alluded  to  by  Virgil.  They  are  with  Virgil  saxa  latentia, 
hidden  (our  sunken)  rocks,  forming  a  huge  dobsum  or  hummock, 
MARi  siTMMO,  just  reaching  to,  and  no  higher  than,  the  sur&ce 
of  the  sea,  so  that  the  sailor  does  not  see  them  until  it  is  too 
late,  and  he  is  on  them. 

Dorsum.  Engl.  Hump,  or  hummock;  Gr.  Nana  TtevQag:  cf. 
Eurip.  HippoL  128  (ed.  Musgr.).  The  word  subsists  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Italian,  Dante,  Purg.  30,  85: 

^^siccome  neve  tra  le  vive  travi 

per  lo  do88o  d*  Italia  si  coDgela," 

where  "dosso  d'  Italia"  means  the  Apennines.  See  Comm.  on 
"dorso,"  8.  234. 

An  isolated  rock  far  out  at  sea  was  called  xotqag  by  the 
Greeks;  Eurip.  Androm.  1269  (ed.  Musgr.): 

ik^^av  nuXuuLg  /oi^cffTo^-  x(Hkop  fiv/ov: 

Lycophr.  Cassandr.  387: 

Tovcf',  out  dvntriv  xriQvkov,  d*a  artvov 
avXwvog  oiaet  xv^a  yvuvirriv  (f>ttyQOv, 
dmlutv  fiixu^v  /o*o«(fSft>v  aaQovutvov:. 

Lycophr.  1036  (of  Elephenor's  ascending  a  x^^^og,  and  from 
thence  haranguing  his  countrymen,  he  himself  not  being  allowed 
to  set  his  foot  on  his  country's  shore): 

QrjTQag  noltrtug  xag  OTQatonXoiTovg  tQW 
/(Qoov  naTQtoag^  ov  yttg  av  (fovfj,  noai 
^Ifttvattt,  fiiyav  nkttcjva  fit)  mtffvyoTa, 

concerning  the  first  of  which  passages  the  Scholiast  observes: 
XOiQag^  naaa  nezQa  e^exovaa  yuxi  neQinXvCo/aeyq  d^akaaan  aTttj- 
Xaioy  exovaay  while  Stephens  in  his  Thesauncs  says  of  the  word 
XOiQag  in  general:  ^'''xoiQccg,  porcula,  scrofula;  peculiari 
nomine  xoiQctdeg  dicuntur  ftevQai  Xeiai  ev  d^ahxaari^  ij  e^o^oi,  ij 
0%^  neiQioVy  Suid.  [I  have  searched  in  vain  in  Suidas  for  the 
definition.  The  word  x^^Q^S  ^s  not  even  to  be  found.]  Aliis, 
saxa  sub  mari  nigra,  aliquantulum  eminentia,  nt  porco  nanti 
similia  videantur" — an  account  so  entirely  agreeing  with  the 
account  given  of  the  Arae  by  Virgil,  viz.,  that  they  were  saxa 
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LATENTIA,    .    .    .    DORSUM    IMHANE  HASI   SUMMO,    88    tO    raise    a    SUS- 

picion  in  the  mind  that  the  term  ara  in  this  application  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  xo*?«S« 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  at  least  a  singular  coincidence  that 
Canter  in  his  translation  of  Lycophron  has  actually  rendered 
XoiQadatv  in  the  above  passage  by  aras:  "duas  inter  aras  iacta- 
tum" — no  doubt,  understanding  aras  in  our  text,  not  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  saxa  latentia  spoken  of,  but  as  the  generic 
name  of  all  such  rocks,  an  interpretation  which  it  cannot  be 
denied  the  passage  will  grammatically  bear. 


115-116. 


IN   BREVIA   ET   SYRTES   URGET   MISERABILE    VISU 
AOOERE    CINGIT    ARENAE 


Servius  is  right:  "In  brevia  Syrtium,"  the  shallows  (Ital.  Bassi- 
fondi)  of  the  Syrtes,  the  shallow  Syrtes;  Luean,  9.  316: 

"mox  ubi  damnosum  radios  admoverit  aevum, 
tellus  Syrtis  erit:  nam  iam  brevis  unda  supeme 
innatat,  et  late  peritamm  deficit  aequor." 

Val.  Fkcc.  2.  615: 

^qua  brevibus  farit  aestus  aquis." 

MiSERABiLE  VISU,  uot  miserable,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but 
pitiable.     C£  Luc.  Prom,  oi^tiotov  &eafia:  Ovid,  /6ts,  117: 

^^sisque  miser  semper;  nee  sis  miserabilis  ulli." 

See  Rem.  on  1.  14. 

Aqqere  cxNorr  arenae,  Fr.  ensable. 
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120-121. 

▲ST  ILLAM   TBB  FLUCTUB   IBIDBIC 
TOSQUET   AdENS   CIBCUlf   XT   RAFIDUS   VORIT   AJEQU(»Ui  TORTEX 


Compare  Dante,  Infem,  26.  137: 


^^ohe  dalla  nuova  terra  un  turbo  nacque, 
e  percosse  del  legno  il  primo  canto, 
tre  volte  il  fe'  girar  con  tutte  V  aoqne; 
alia  quarta  lerar  la  poppa  in  suso, 
e  la  prora  ire  in  giu^  com'  alti*ui  piaoque, 
infin  ohe  1  mar  fu  sopra  noi  richiuso." 


122-128. 


APPARENT   RARI   NANTES   IN   GURGITE   VASTO 

ARMA   VraUM   TABULAEQUE   ET   TROIA    GAZA    PER   UNDAS 


"0 urges  proprie  de  vortice,  i.  e,  de  man  vel  flumine  profimdo 
et  in  orbem  acto,  dicitur,"  Forbiger.  "Gurgite  vasto:  c'est 
le  trou  aux  eaax  tourbillonnantee  (rapidus  vortex)  ou  sombre 
le  navire  des  Lydiens,"  Jal,  Virg,  nauticus,  p.  342.  **G ur- 
ges {afiTtioTig,  cJtnj),  locus  in  flumine  profundus,  in  quo  aqua 
congeritur  et  circum  vertitur.  Omnis  aquaruni  congeries  did- 
tur  gurges,"  Rob.  Stephan.  in  Thesaur.,  adding,  with  special 
reference  to  our  text,  "pro  ipso  maris  periculo  et  veluti  Syrte 
quadam  aut  Scylla."  "G  urges  {a^ntjiig,  S^^\  locus  in  flu- 
mine profundus,  in  quo  aqua  congeritur  et  circum  vertitur," 
Gesner,  in  Thesaur.,  adding,  with  special  reference  to  our  text, 
"pro  ipso  maris  periculo  et  veluti  Syrte  quadam  aut  Scylla," 
and  then  proceeding:  "Non  improbabilis  est  sententia  lo. 
Meursii,  mantissa  ad  libr.  de  hixu  Rom.  c.  12,  derivantis  hoc 
totum  nomen  a  Gr.  yonyiov.  Sunt  enim  YOQyoveg  ap.  Suidam 
q>olie(fOi   eig  yaOTQi^aqyiav.     Fuerit  itaque  yo^ccn'  gurges  pri- 
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« 

mo  Yorax,  ac  deinde  per  metaphoram  locus  in  man  vel  flumine 
absorbens  omnia."  "  Vortex  und  gurges  sind  die  sich  im  kreis 
drehenden  wasserstellen ,  welche  ein  bewegtes  wasser  voraus- 
setzen  .  .  .  Femer  stellt  vortex,  wie  der  wirbel,  das  kreisende 
wasser  in  horizoutaler  richtiing  dar,  in  so  fern  das  wasser 
sich  bloss  im  kreise  dreht  und  das,  was  darauf  schwimmt^  am 
weiterfliessen  hindert;  gurges  aber,  wie  der  strudel,  in  perpen- 
dicularer  richtung,  in  so  fern  er  das,  was  in  seinen  bereich 
kommt,  mit  sich  in  die  tiefe  zu  Ziehen  sucht,"  Doederlein,  Synon. 
"Gurges,  divri:  proprie  locus  est  in  flumine  profundus,  in  quo 
aqua  vertitur.  Sed  generaliter  de  omni  aquarum  congerie  dici- 
tur  et  de  ipso  etiam  mari,"  Facciolati,  in  Leodc,  "Gurges,  a 
gulf  of  water  in  circular  motion,  which  absorbs  things  near  it; 
a  whirlpool,"  Scheller  (transl.  by  Riddle)  in  voce  "Gurges." 
"Gurges,  xwvij  Jtoxa^iov,  Ba&og,  C.  xArdcuy,  C.  a^numg,  C. 
gurgites,  eiXiyyeg,^'  Cvrilli,  Philoxeni,  aliorumque  veterum  glos- 
saria,  a  Car.  Labbaeo  collecta,  in  voce  "Gurges."  "z/iyij,  vortex, 
gurges,"  Henr.  Stephan.  (Thesaur,  edited  by  Hase  and  Dindorf, 
Paris,  1833)  in  voce  dirq.  "Gurgi-t  fassen  wir  als  weiter- 
bildung  von  einem  nominalstamme  gurgo-  (nom.  giirgus  oder 
gurgum)  mit  der  abstracten  bedeutung  das  sich  im  kreise 
kerumdrehend.  .  .  .  Die  wurzel  ist  'gwr',  Griech.  yvQy  in  yvQog 
(rund\  yvQogj  o  (kreis),  Vergl.  Benfey,  wl.  2.  291.  Das  suffix  -t 
bildet  hier  aus  dem  nominalstamme  (giirgo-)  ein  ^nomen  actio- 
nis'  (folglich  striidel  als  sich  drehender,  wie  vertex  von  wrz. 
Yari^  circ7i7nagiX'  Walter,  Die  Lateinischen  Nomina  auf  -e^,  -itis 
(Kuhn,  Zeitschr,  f.  vgl.  Sprachf.,  vol.  10,  p.  198).  "Gorge: 
Ital.,  Provenz.,  Altfranz.,  gore,  gort;  Neufranz.,  gour,  strudel, 
desgl.  Ital.,  Span.,  Provenz.,  gorga;  Fr.  gorge,  It.  gorgia^ 
strudel,  schlund,  gurgel;  von  gurges,  dem  nur  die  erste 
bedeutung  zukommt,"  Diez,  EtymoL  Worterb,  der  Romanisch. 
Sprachen, 

That  this  is  to  confound  two  words  expressive  of  essentially 
difleront  notions,  let  the  following  examples  show:— -Ovid,  Met. 
2.  527: 

^^at  vos  si  laesae  contemptus  tangit  alumnae, 
gargite  caeruleo  septem  prohibete  Triones/' 

HENRT,   AKXEIDfiA,   VOL.    I.  24 
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The  blue  g urges  in  which  Juno  begs  Oceanus  and  Tethys  not 

to  allow  the  Triones  to  dip  was  most  assuredly  no  vortex. — Ovid, 

Met.  14,  51: 

"parvus  erat  giirges,  curvos  sinuatus  in  arcus, 
grata  quies  Scyllae;  quo  se  referebat  ab  aestu 
et  maris  et  caeli,  medio  cum  plurimus  orbe 
sol  erat,  et  minimas  a  vertice  fecerat  umbras, 
hunc  dea  [Circe]  praevitiat,  portentiferisque  venenis 
inquinat." 

The  quiet  little  g  urges  which  afforded  Scylla  a  cooler  bath 
at  noon  than  the  Sicilian  sea  was  most  assuredly  no  whirlpool, 
no  vortex. — Lucan,  6.  861 : 

"purus  in  occasus,  parvi  sed  gurgitis,  Aeas 
lonio  fluit  inde  mari." 

The  little  g urges  with  which  the  river  Aeas  flowed  pure  into 
the  Ionian  sea  was  most  assuredly  anjihing  in  the  world  but  a 
vortex.— Sil.  1.  196: 

"terminus  huic  roseos  omnis  Lagaeus  ad  ortus 
septeno  impellens  tumefaotum  gurgite  pontum." 

The  sevenfold  g urges  with  which  the  Lagaean  river  impelled 
the  swollen  sea  was  most  assuredly  not  a  sevenfold  vortex.  If  or 
a  sevenfold  vortex  the  sevenfold  g  urges  of  the  summer  Nile, 
which  Nereus  drinks,  Claudian,  in  Rufln,  L  183: 

,     .     .     "Nereus, 
.     .     .     undantom  quamvis  hiuc  hauriat  Istrum, 
hinc  bibat  aostivum  septeno  gurgite  Nilum, 
par  semper  similisque  meat." 

Nor  a  vortex  the  gurges  under  wliich  Vulturnus  draws  so 
much  sand  along,  Ovid,  Met,  15,   714: 

.     .     .     "multamque  trahens  sub  gurgite  arenam 
Vulturnus." 

Wor  a  vortex  the  pure  gurges  with  which  the  same  river 
aspires  to  rival  the  Liris  in  purity,  Stat.  Silv,  4.  3.  92: 

"sed  talis  ferar,  ut  nitento  cursu 
trauquillum  mare  proximumque  possim 
puro  gurgite  provocare  Liiim." 
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If  or  a  vortex  the  Castalian  g  urges  from  which  the  Phoebean 
afflatus  emanates,  Claud.,  Epigr.  31: 

^^quicquid  Castalio  de  gurgite  Phoebus  anhelat, 
quicquid  fatidico  mugit  cortina  recessu, 
carmina  sunt." 

Hor  a  vortex  the  "altus  gurges'*  with  which  the  Danube  and 

the  Rhine  lord  it  over  their  neighbour  river.-j,  Claud.,  BeU,  Oetic. 

329: 

.    .     .    "sublimls  in  Arcton 
prominet  Hercyniae  confinis  Khaetia  silvao, 
quae  se  Danubii  iactat  Rhenique  parentem, 
utraque  Romoleo  praetendens  fluinina  regno, 
primo  fonte  breves,  alto  mox  gurgite  regnant, 
et  fluvios  cogunt  unda  coeunte  minores 
in  nomen  transire  suum." 

If  or  a  vortex  the  gurges  of  the  Nile,  out  of  which  the  Nile 
god  raises  his  weeping  visage,  Claud.,  Epist  2.  56: 

^^audiat  haec  commune  solum,  longeque  carinis 
nota  Pharos,  flentemque  attoUens  gurgite  vultum 
nostra  gemat  Nilus  numerosis  funera  ripis." 

Hor  a  vortex  the  gurges  with  which  a  flooded  river  overcomes 
the  resistance  of  the  dykes,  Aen,  2.  496: 

^^non  sic,  aggehbus  ruptis  cum  spumeus  amnis 
exiit  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles, 
fertur  in  arva  furens  cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes 
cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit" 

Wor  a  vortex  the  enclosed  gurges  of  the  port  in  which  ships 

moor  safe  from  the  troubles  and  terrors  of  the  deep,  Sil.  15. 

178: 

"considunt  portu,  et  securae  giu'gite  clause 
stant  puppes,  positusque  labor  terrorque  profundi.'* 

Nor  a  vortex  the  gurges  navigated  against  its  will  by  the  first 
navigator,  Propert  1.  17.  13: 

"ah,  pereat  quictmque  rates  et  vela  paravit 
primus,  et  invito  gurgite  fecit  iter." 

Hor  a  vortex  the  easy  gurges  with  which  Neptune  escorts  the 

24* 
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fleet  of  Stilicho  on  its  way  to  Corinth,  Claudian,  4  Cons.  Honor, 

462: 

.     .         "servaturasque  Corinthum 
prosequitur  facili  Neptiinus  gurgite  classes." 

Hor  a  vortex  the  high  g  urges  from  which  Scipio's  fleet  has  a 
view  of  the  Alps,  Sil.  15.  166: 

.     .    .     ^'hinc  gurgite  ab  alto 
tellurem  procul  irrumpentem  in  sidera  cemunt, 
aerias  Alpes." 

Nor  a  vortex  the  g urges  on  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  borne 
swiftly  onward  toward  port  by  a  fair  wind,  Aen,  5.  32: 

.    .    .    "petunt  i>ortu8  et  vela  secundi 
intenduDt  zephyri.     fertur  cita  gurgite  classis; 
et  tandem  laeti  notae  advertuntur  arenae." 

Hor  a  vortex  the  curved  g urges  on  which  Aeneas  and  his 
companions  are  lifted  up  to  the  sky,  only  to  descend  to  the 
lowest  manes  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  under  them,  Aen.  3. 
564: 

^'tollimur  in  caelum  curvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
subducta  ad  manes  imos  desedimus  unda." 

Nor  a  vortex  the  Carpathian  gurges  in  which  blue  Proteus 
dwells,  Oeorg.  4,  387: 

^'est  in  Carpathio  Neptuni  gurgite  vates, 
caeruleus  Proteus,  magnum  qui  piscibus  aequor 
et  iuncto  bipedum  curru  metitur  equorum.'* 

Nor  a  vortex  the  Iberian  gurges  in  v/hich  Phoebus  dips  his 
weary  horses  at  decline  of  day,  Aen.  11.  913: 

"ni  roseus  fessos  iam  gurgite  Phoebus  Ibero 
tingat  equos,  noctemque  die  labente  reducaf 

Nor  a  vortex  the  black  gurges  of  that  listless,  still-standing 
sea,  where  there  arc  neither  winds  nor  waves,  nor  friendly  Ge- 
mini, and  death's  sole  ferryman  rows  countless  peoples  across  to 
the  realms  of  Proserpine,  Senec.  Here.  Fur.  549: 

**vidisti  Siculae  regna  Proserpinae? 
illic  nulla  Nolo,  nulla  Favonio 
consurgxmt  tiunidis  fluctibus  aeqnora. 
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non  ilHc  geminum  Tyndaridae  genus 
saccomint  timidis  sidera  navibus. 
Stat  nigro  pelagus  guipte  languidum; 
et  com  Mors  avidis  pallida  dentihus 
gentes  iimaineras  Manibas  intulit^ 
ano  tot  popoU  remige  traaseimf 

Hor  a  vortex  that  gurges  on  the  surface  of  which  the  oars  of 
the  Argonauts  are  kept  in  time  by  the  music  of  Orpheus,  VaK 
Flace.  1.  470: 

^^nec  yero  OdnsiuB  transtris  impenditur  Orpheus, 
aut  pontum  remo  subigit,  sed  carmine  tonsas 
ire  docet,  somino  passim  ne  gurgite  pognent** 

Hor  a  vortex  the  gurges  (viz.,  of  the  river  Sicoris)  by  which 
the  camp  of  Caesar  is  separated  from  the  camp  of  Pompey, 
Lucan  4.  11: 

^^coUe  tumet  modico,  lenique  excrevit  in  altum 
pingue  solum  tomulo;  super  huno  fundata  vetusta 
surgit  Ilerda  manu:  placidis  praelabitur  undis 
Hesperios  inter  Sicoris  non  ultimus  amnes, 
saxeus  ingenti  quem  pons  amplectitor  arou, 
hibemas  passurus  aquas,  at  proxima  rupes 
signa  tenet  Magni:  nee  Caesar  coUe  miuore 
castra  levat;  medius  dirimit  tentoria  gurges/' 

Hor  a  vortex  either  the  gurges  which  the  smaller  river  Cinga 
mixes  with  the  gurges  of  the  larger  river  Iberus,  or  the 
gurges  which  the  larger  Iberus  mixes  with  the  gurges  of 
the  smaller  Cinga,  Lucan,  4.  19: 

^^explicat  hino  tellus  campos  effusa  patentes, 
vix  ooulo  prendente  modum,  oamposquo  coercet 
Cinga  rapax,  vetitus  fluotus  et  littora  oursu 
Oceani  pepulisse  suo,  nam  gurgite  misto 
qui  praestat  terris,  aufert  tibi  nomen  Iberus/' 

Hor  a  vortex  the  gurges  in  which  there  will  be  a  fish,  how- 
ever little  you  expect  that  there  will,  Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  8.  425: 

'^ casus  ubique  valet;  semper  tibi  pendeat  bamus; 
quo  minime  credas  gurgite  piscis  erif 

■or  a  vortex  the  gurges  in  which  Arethusa  was  swimming 
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when  she  heard  the  voice  of  Alpheus  calling  to  her  from  below, 
Ovid,  Met  5.  595: 

"nudaque  merger  aquis;  quas  dum  ferioque  trahoque, 
mille  modis  labens,  excussaque  brachia  iacto, 
nescio  quod  medio  sensi  sub  gurgite  murmur, 
territaque  insisto  propioris  margine  ripae: 

'quo  properas,  Arethusa?'  suis  Alpheus  ab  undis; 

'quo  properas?'  iterura  rauco  mihi  dixerat  ore." 

Kfor  a  vortex  the  gurges  with  which  the  sea  alternately  floods, 
and  leaves  bare,  the  shore,  Aen,  11,  624: 

''qualis  ubi  alterao  procurreus  gurgite  pontus 
nunc  ruit  ad  terras,  scopulosque  superiacet  unda 
spumeus  extremamque  sinu  perfundit  arenam; 
nunc  rapidus  retro,  atque  aestu  revoluta  resorbens 
saxa,  fugit,  littusque  vado  labente  relinquii" 

Kfor  a  vortex  the  shining  gurges  with  which  the  clear  and 
blue  Ticinus  flows  so  softly  and  quietly  as  to  induce  sleep,  and 
almost  seem  not  to  flow  at  all,  Sil.  4.  81: 

''caeruleas  Ticinus  aquas  et  stagna  vadoso 
perspicuus  servat  turbari  nescia  fundo, 
ac  nitidum  viridi  lente  trabit  amne  liquorem. 
vix  credas  labi;  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 
argutos  inter  volucrum  certamine  cantus, 
somniferam  ducit  lucenti  gurgite  lympham." 

BTor  a  vortex  the  in-flowing  gurges  which  keeps  the  tank  con- 
stantly cold.  Columella,  de  Re  Rust.,  8.  17:  ^'Sed  utcunque 
fabricatura  est,  si  semper  influente  gurgite  riget,  habere  debet 
specus  iuxta  solum,  eorumque  alios  simplices  et  rectos,  quo 
secedant  squamosi  greges,  alios  in  corhleam  retortos."  TSov  a 
vortex  the  gurges — the,  no  less  than  the  gurges  of  our  text, 
vastus  gurges — on  which  not  merely  one  ship's  debris,  but 
the  whole  fleet  of  Aeneas,  is  tossed  about  (3.  196): 

"continuo  venti  volvimt  mare,  magnaque  surgunt 
aequora;  dispersi  iactamur  gurgite  vasto/' 

If  or  vortices  the  "tanti  gurgites"  swallowed  by  Charybdis— 
itself  a  vortex— Ciccr.  Harusp.  Resp.  27:  "Quam  denique  tam 
immanem  Charjbdim  poetae  fingendo  exprimere  potuerunt  quae 
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tantos  exhaurire  gurgites  posset,  quantas  iste  [Clodius]  Byzan- 
tiorum  Brogitarorumque  praedas  exsorbuit?" 

The  first  conclusion  deducible  from  these  examples  is  that 
for  the  sake  of  which  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  seek  them  out, 
viz.:  that  g urges,  not  being  equivalent  to  vortex  in  any  one  of 
them,  is  in  all  probability  not  equivalent  to  vortex  in  our  text; 
and  the  second  conclusion  is,  that  whatever  meaning  is  common 
to  gurges  in  all  these  examples  will  very  probably  be  found  in 
the  gurges  of  our  text  Now,  the  meaning  common  to  gurges 
in  all  these  examples  is  water  in  quantity ,  body  of  water,  flood 
(abstractedly  from  all  notion  of  overflow).  The  blue  gurges 
in  which  Juno  begs  Oceanus  and  Tethys  not  to  allow  the 
Triones  to  dip,  is  the  blue  water  of  the  ocean,  /.  e,  the  blue 
ocean  itself.  The  little  gurges  to  which  Scylla  used  to  retire 
at  noon,  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  a  cool  bath,  was  a  stream, 
water,  serpentine,  or  fountain  (''fons,''  Servius),  just  deep 
enough  to  bathe  in.  The  little  gurges  with  which  the  Aeas 
flowed  pure  into  the  Ionian  sea  was  the  clear  but  slender  stream 
of  the  Aeas.  The  sevenfold  gurges  with  which  the  Lagaean 
river  impelled  ihe  swollen  sea,  no  less  than  the  Nile's  sevenfold 
gurges  which  Nereus  drinks,  is  the  seven  deep  and  broad 
waters,  the  seven  deep  and  broad  branches  by  which  the  Nile 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  gurges  of  the 
Vultumus,  under  which  so  much  sand  is  dragged  along,  no  less 
than  the  pure  gurges  with  which  that  river  aspires  to  rival  the 
Idris  in  purity,  is  the  stream  of  the  Vultumus.  The  Castalian 
gurges,  from  which  the  Phoebean  afflatus  emanates,  is  the 
Castalian  spring,  fountain  or  stream.  The  "altus  gurges''  with 
which  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  lord  it  over  tlieir  neigh- 
bour rivers  is  the  deep  and  full  stream  of  those  rivers.  The 
gurges  of  the  Nile,  out  of  which  tlie  Nile  god  raises  his 
weeping  visage,  is  the  Nile  stream  or  river.  The  gurges  with 
which  the  flooded  river  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  dykes  is 
the  rushing  water  of  the  flood.  The  enclosed  gurges  of  the 
port,  in  which  the  ships  moor  safe  and  forget  the  labours  and 
terrors  of  the  deep,  is  the  tranquil  sea-water  within  the  mole. 
The  gurges  navigated  against  its  will  by  the  first  navigator  is 
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the  difficult  and  dangerous  water  of  the  deep,  wide  and  rolling 
sea.  The  easy  gurges  with  which  Neptune  escorts  the  fleet  ot 
Stilicho  towards  Corinth  is  the  water  of  the  Ionian  sea,  with  a 
fair  wind  blowing.  The  high  gurges  from  which  Scipio's 
fleet  has  a  view  of  the  Alps  is  the  water  of  the  high  sea  bet>veen 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  gurges  on  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  born^ 
swiftly  onward  towards  port  by  a  fair  wind  is  the  water  of  the 
sea  on  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  sailing.  Tlie  curved  gurges  on 
which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  raised  to  the  sky,  only  to  be  lowered  to 
the  Manes  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  same  gurges  from  beneath 
it,  is  the  alternately  swelling  and  subsiding  water  of  the  sea  on 
which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  sailing.  The  Carpathian  gurges  in 
which  blue  Proteus  dwells  is  the  water  of  the  Carpathian  sea. 
The  Iberian  gurges  in  which  rosy  Phoebus  dips  his  tired 
horses  at  decline  of  day  is  the  water  of  the  Iberian  sea.  The 
black  gurges  of  that  listless,  still-standing  sea,  across  which 
death's  sole  ferryman  rows  countless  peoples  to  the  realms  of 
Proserpine,  is  the  black  water  of  the  Styx.  The  gurges  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  oars  of  the  Argonauts  are  kept  in  time  by 
the  music  of  Orpheus  is  the  water  of  the  sea  on  which  the 
Argonauts  are  rowing.  The  gurges  of  the  Sicoris,  by  which 
the  camp  of  Caesar  is  separated  from  that  of  Pompey,  is  the 
stream,  or  water,  of  the  Sicoris.  The  gurges  of  the  Cinga, 
which  mixes  with  the  gurges  of  the  Iberus,  is  the  stream  or 
water  of  the  Cinga;  and  the  gurges  of  tlie  Iberus,  which  mixes 
with  the  gurges  of  the  Cinga,  is  the  stream  or  water  of  the 
Iberus.  The  gurges  in  which  there  will  be  a  fish,  however 
little  you  may  expect  there  will,  is  any  water,  no  matter  whether 
sea,  lake,  river,  spring  or  pond;  as  if  the  poet  had  said:  there 
is  no  water  in  which  there  may  not  be  a  fish.  The  gurges 
in  which  Arethusa  was  swimming  when  she  hoard  the  voice  of 
Alpheus  calling  to  her  from  below,  was  the  water  of  the  sea  in 
which  Arethusa  was  swimming.  The  gurges  with  which  the 
sea  alternately  dashes  forward  over  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  and 
retreats  and  leaves  them  bare,  is  the  fluctuating  sea-water.  The 
shining  gurges  with  which  the  clear  and  blue  Ticinus  flows 
so  softly  and  quietly  as  to  induce  sleep,  and  alsmost  seem  not  to 
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flow  at  all,  is  the  shining  stream  of  the  clear  and  blue  Ticinus. 
The  in-flowing  g  urges  which  keeps  the  tank  constantly  cold  is 
the  in-flowing  body  of  cold  water.  The  gurges—the,  no  less 
than  the  gurges  of  our  text,  "vastus  gurges" — on  which 
Aeneas's  whole  fleet  was  tossed  about  was  the  vast  and  deep 
sea;  and  the  "tanti  gurgites''  imagined  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  Charybdis  were  the  torrents  or  cataracts  or  floods  of  water 
imagined  to  be  supplied  to  that  vortex  by  the  sea. 

As  it  certainly  was  not  in  a  vortex  of  the  Tiber,  but  in 
the  deep,  broad,  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Tiber,  Maximian  used 
to  swim,  Ekg.  1.  37: 

^^innabam  gelidas  Tibeiini  gurgitis  undas;" 

nor  with  a  vortex  of  tears,  but  with  a  flood  of  tears,  would  the 
same  poet's  mistress  {Eleg.  5.  89)  bewail  his  "deiecta  mentula": 

"quo  te  deiectara  lacrymaram  gurgite  plangam?" 

nor  in  the  deep  vortex  of  the  river,  but  in  the  deep  stream  of 
the  river,  stood  the  wooden  bridge  of  Symposius's  riddle: 

"stat  nemus  in  lyinphis,  stat  in  alto  gurgite  silva;" 

and  ••«  more  certainly  still,  if  more  certainly  be  possible,  it 
was  not  from  the  bottom  of  a  vortex,  but  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  Tethys  and  Nereus  carried  up  (in  their  arms)  the  sunken 
vessel  (for  the  storm  was  over,  the  clouds  had  returned  to  the 
mountain-tops,  the  rainbow  was  in  the  sky,  and  the  waters  were 
placid),  Val.  Flacc.  1.  655: 

"emicuit  reserata  dies;  caelumque  resolvit 
arcus,  et  in  siunmos  redierunt  nubila  monies, 
iani  placidis  ratis  exstat  aquis,  quam  gurgite  ab  imo 
et  Tethys,  et  magnis  Nereus  socer  erigit  ulnis;" 

mnd  not  torrent  with  his  whole  vortex,  but  torrent  with  his 
whole  flood,  with  his  whole  body  of  water,  with  all  his  waters, 
Nile  hunted  Tisiphone,  and  dashed  her  against  the  sandy  bottom 
of  his  channel,  Val.  Flacc.  4.  409: 

"contra  Nilus  adest;  et  toto  gurgite  torreos 
Tisiphooen  agit,  atque  imis  iUidit  arenis 
Ditis  opem  ac  saevi  ciamantem  numina  regni," 
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SO  in  like  manner,  and  with  equal  certainty,  it  is  not  with 
vortices  and  a  vortex,  but  with  floods  and  a  vortex  (in  other 
words,  with  a  stream  forming  vortices  in  its  course,  «.  e.  an 
eddying  stream),  the  portentous  river  of  milk  should  have  flowed 
into  the  sea,  Juvenal,  13.  69: 

.     .     .     "tanquam  in  mare  fluxerit  amnis 
gurgitibus  miris  et  lactis  vortice  torrens." 

[Compare  Senec.  Thyest.  13.  566  (below);  also  Claud.  Rapt, 
Proserp.  2,  348: 

^Hunc  et  pestiferi  pacatum  flumen  Averni 
inoocuae  traDsistis  aves,  flatumque  repressit 
Amsauctus;  fixo  tacuit  torrente  vorago. 
tunc  Acheronteos  mutato  gurgite  fontes 
lacte  novo  tumuisse  ferunt,  hederisque  virentem 
Cocyton  dulci  perhibent  undasse  Lyaeo.'* 

Pamgyr,  Vet,  9,  8:  "0  miserabilem  Veronensium  calami tatem, 
quos  non  tam  tua,  quam  intestina  satellitum  pressit  obsidio! 
quippe  Athesis  ille,  saxis  asper,  et  gurgitibus  vorticosus  [forming 
vortices  with  its  waters,  whirlpooling  with  its  waters],  et  impetu 
ferox,  oppugnationem  prohibebat,  omnemque  retro  regionem 
evehendis  copiis  tutam  defensamque  praestabat'J  And  not  a 
vortex,  but  a  muddy  frogs'  pond,  was  that  *'stagnum,"  "lacus,'' 
and  "pal us"  to  which,  no  less  than  thrice  within  the  space  of 
nineteen  lines,  the  term  gurges  has  been  applied  by  Ovid, 
Met.  6,  363: 

'*nec  satis  hoc;  ipsos  etiam  pedibxisque  manuque 
turbavere  lacus;  imoque  e  gurgite  mollem 
hue  ilhu-  liinum  saltu  movers  maligno. 
distulit  ira  8itim;  neque  enim  iam  filia  Cmi 
snpplicat  indignis,  nee  dicere  sustinet  ultra 
verba  minora  dea,  tollensque  ad  sidera  palmas, 
'aetemum  stagno/  dixit,  Sivatis  in  isto.' 
eveniunt  optata  deae;  iuvat  isse  sub  undas, 
et  mode  tota  cava  submergere  membra  paludo, 
nunc  proferre  caput,  sum  mo  mode  gurgite  nare, 
saepe  8ui)er  ripam  stagni  considere,  saepe 
in  gelidos  resilire  lacus.     et  nunc  quoque  turpes 
litibus  exercent  linguas,  pulsoque  pudore, 
quamvis  sint  sub  a^^ua,  sub  aqua  maledicere  tentant 
vox  quoque  iam  rauca  est,  inflataque  colla  tumescunt, 
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ipsaque  dilatant  patulos  conTicia  rictus, 
terga  caput  tangunt,  colla  intercepta  videntur, 
spina  viret;  venter,  pars  maxima  corporis,  albet, 
limosoque  novae  saliunt  in  gurgite  ranae." 

Nor  is  the  meaning 

for  the  term  gurges,  b 

lished  and  placed  beyo 

our  text,  as  well  by  the 

as   by  the   epithet  vas 

what  the  picture  which 

wave,  tumbling  down  1 

vessels,  whirls  the  vessi 

sea  a  vortex,  whirlpool 

VORAT  AEQUORE  VORTEX. 

ming,  or  floating  aboi 
Where?  "In  the  vorte 
mentators.  But  there 
eddy.  That  which  the 
upi'lhe  ship,  not  havi 
produced  by  a  permane 
-the  perpendicular  tuml 
sea,  has  ceased  to  exist, 
to  operate,  and  the  se 
this  sea,  this  deep  and 
selves,  come  into  viev 
and  planks,  which  have 
was  being  struck  from 
times,  and  swallowed  u] 
indicates  as  plainly  tlu 
vortex,  as  that  they  are 
they  are  nantes,  floatii 
vortex,  they  would  ne 
the  vessel  out  of  whic 
round  and  round,  and 
"et  tunc  imbro 

corpora  multa 

immersit  fund< 

Kext,  they  are  raju, 
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vortex  would  not  be  to  scatter,  but  to  bring  together,  to  c5ollect 
toward  the  apex  of  the  inverted  cone,  toward  the  lowest  point 
of  the  eddy.  Next^  they  present  themselves,  they  come  into 
\iew— APPARENT.  If  they  were  in  the  vortex,  they  would  not 
present  themselves,  would  not  come  into  view;  the  eye  would 
have  to  go  in  search  of  them,  and  the  more  they  were  in  the 
vortex,  the  less  they  would  come  into  view,  the  farther  the  eye 
would  have  to  go  in  search  of  them.  BText^  they  are  per 
UNDAS— everywhere  on  the  water.  If  they  were  in  the  vortex 
they  would  not  be  per  undas  at  all,  they  would  \>e  in  undis. 
And,  finally,  the  place  in  which  they  appear  floating,  present 
themselves  floating,  is  vast— gttrgite  vasto.  Why  should  the 
vortex  in  which  the  ship  went  down  become  the  vast  vortex, 
as  soon  as  the  debris,  the  reliquiae,  of  the  ship  are  seen 
floating  in  it?    No,  no!  the  scene: 

APPARENT   RARI   NANTES   IN   GUROITE   VASTO, 

ARMA  VIRUM   TABULAEQUIt  ET   TROIA   GAZA   PER   UNDAS 

is  not  a  continuation  of  the  scene: 

AST  ILLAM   TER  FLUCTUS   IBIDEM 
TORQUET   AOENS   CIRCUM   CT   RAPIDUS   VORAT   AEQUORE  VORTEX, 

it  is  a  new  scene.  The  ship,  struck  and  tliree  times  whirled 
round  by  the  precipitously  falling  great  wave  (pontus),  has 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  simultaneously  formed  vortex,  which 
in  its  turn  has  been  filled  up  by  the  return  of  the  sea  to  its  level, 
and  a  new  scene  presents  itself,  viz.,  that  of  men,  arms,  valuables 
from  Troy,  and  debris  of  the  sunken  vessel,  floating  not  merely 
on  the  water  (ouRorrE)  but  on  the  vast  water  (cuRorra  vasto), 
and  not  merely  on  the  vast  water,  but  everywhere  over  it  (per 
undas).  Nor  is  this  the  only  place  in  which  vortex,  gurges, 
and  aequor  are  so  broadly  distinguished  from  each  other  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  We  have  the  similarly  broad  distinc- 
tion, SU.  1.  592: 

^^  vorticibus  torquet  [Boreas]  rapidis  mare,  fractaque  anhelant 
aequora,  et  iniecto  condontur  gxirgite  montes/' 

where  "vorticibus"  are  the  whirlpools  formed  by  Boreas  in  the 
sea  ("mare");  "aequora"  the  panting,  heaving,  alternately 
rising  and  falling  sea-surface;  and  "gurgite"  the  wate.  covering, 
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burying  the  mountains  (Seneca's  "all-whelming,  all-drowning 
gurges  "  Thyest  867: 

"monstraquo  nuoquam  perfusa  marl 
merget  condens  omnia  gurges"). 

And  the  vortices,  of  course  not  the  aequor,  of  Cocytus  are 
similarly  distinguished  by  the  same  author,  13.  566: 

"parte  alia  torrens  Cocytus  sanguinis  atri 
vorticibus.  furit,  et  spumanti  gurgite  fertur/' 

where  gurges  is  as  plainly  as  possible  the  stream  of  Cocytus, 

and  "vorticibus"  the  whirlpools  or  eddies  formed  in  that  stream's 

course.    Compare  Juvenal,  13.  69,  above,  and  Claud,  de  Mall. 

Theodor,  Consul.  234: 

"acrior  ac  rapidus  tacitas  praetermeat  ingens 
Banubius  ripas,  eadem  dementia  sani 
gurgitis  immensum  deducit  in  ostia  Gangen, 
torrentes  immane  fremant,  lassisque  minentur 
pontibus,  involvant  spumoso  vortice  silvas. 
pax  maiora  decet" 

(where  the  even,  composed,  steady  gurges,  or  water-stream,  of 

the  immense  Ganges  is  placed  in  the  strongest  contrast  with 

the  noisy,  foaming  torrent  whose  vortices  endanger  bridges  and 

carry  away  trees;  and  the  moral  is  drawn,  that  the  greater  the 

power  the  more  becoming  to  it  is  peace,  exactly  as,  in  our  text, 

it  is  the  vortex  which  sinks  the  vessel,  while  the  vast  gurges 

allows  the  objects  which  are  at  its  mercy  to  float);  and^  still 

more  parallel  to  our  text,  Yal.  Flacc.  8.  321: 

"  ergo  ubi  diva  rates  hostemque  accedere  cemit, 
ipsa  subit  terras  tempestatumque  refringit 
veutorumque  domos.  volucrum  gens  turbida  fratrum 
enimpit;  classeni  dextra  Satomia  monstrat 
videre;  iuque  iinum  pahter  mare  protenus  omnes 
infesto  clamore  ruunt  inimioaque  Coiclus 
aequora,  et  adversos  statuunt  a  litore  fluctus. 
toUitur,  atque  intra  Minyas  Argoaque  vela 
Stirus  abit.    vasto  rursus  desidit  hiatu 
abrupta  revolutus  a^^ua.  iamque  oronis  in  astra 
itr^ue  reditque  ratis,  lapsoque  reciproca  fluctu 
descendii   trahit  hos  vortex;  hos  agmine  toto 
gurges  agit.    simul  in  vultus  micat  undiquo  terror, 
crebra  ruina  poli  oaelestia  limina  laxat/' 
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where  the  vortex  draws,  or  sucks  in,  some,  while  the  giirges 
drives  others  on;  exactly  as  in  our  text,  those  who  are  not 
swallowed  up  along  with  their  vessel  by  the  vortex  are  seen 
swimming  on  the  g urges. 

As  the  literal  so  the  figurative  gurges;  and  Publius  Gallo- 
nius  (Lucil.,  ap.  Cicer.  de  Finibus,  2,  8.  24)  is  not  a  vortex 
which  whirls  squills  and  sturgeons  round  and  round,  but  a 
water— lake,  pool,  river,  or  sea — which  swallows  them  up: 

'*o  Publi,  0  gurges  Galloni,  es  homo  miser,  inquit; 
coenasti  in  vita  numquam  bene,  cum  omnia  in  ista 
consiimis  squiUa,  atque  acipensere  cum  in  decumano/' 

And  the  son  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  is  surnamed  Gurges,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  vortex  and  whirls  his  patrimony  romid  and  round, 
but  because  he  is  a  water — pool,  lake,  river,  or  sea — which 
engulfs  it,  Macrob.  Saturn,  2,  9:  "Ut  taceam  Gurgitem,  a  devo- 
rato  patrimonio  cognominatum."  Compare  Pnident.  Hamart, 
251: 

^'exemplum  dat  vita  hominum,  quo  caetera  peccent: 
vita  hominum,  cui  quicquid  agit,  vesania  et  error 
suppeditant,  ut  bella  fremant,  ut  fluxa  voluptas 
diffluat,  impure  fervescat  ut  igne  libido, 
sorbeat  ut  cumulos  nummorum  faucibus  amplis 
gurges  avaritiae,  finis  quern  nullus  habendi 
temporal,  aggestis  addentem  vota  talentis," 

where,  however,  we  have  not  merely  the  correct  figurative 
"gurges*'  of  Lucilius  and  Macrobius,  but  that  correct  figurative 
'^ gurges''  with  ''fauces''  added.  In  other  words:  where  we  are 
called  on  to  imagine  not  merely  the  pool,  lake,  river,  or  sea 
which  swallows  up,  but  the  fauces  also  with  which  the  pool, 
lake  river,  or  sea  swallows  up;  a  call,  1  need  hardly  inform  the 
Shakespearian  scholar,  as  impossible  to  bo  complied  Avith  as  Ly- 
sander's,  that  Hermia  should  picture  to  herself  not  merely  the 
darkness  which  in  the  coUied  night  devours  the  lightning  up, 
ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  '* Behold!"  but  the  very  jaws  of 
that  darkness. 

Mtya  lactam  d^a?M(7ar^g,  the  far  more  obscure  expression  in 
which  Heyne— imitating  the  device  of  laying  a  grain  of  salt  on 
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the  bird's  tail,  in  order  to  cause  the  bird  to  stand  still  to  be 
caught— finds  the  explanation  of  the  far  less  obscure  gurges— 
is  as  unworthy  of  Heyne  as  Robert  Stephens's  heterogeneous 
triad,  "Gurges,  pro  ipso  maris  periculo,  et  veluti  Syrte  quadam 
aut  Scylla,"  is  unworthy  of  Robert  Stephens;  or  the  all  depth 
and  no  width— and  not  merely  all  depth  and  no  width,  but  all 
bottomless  depth  and  no  width — which  Kappes  {ErkUirung  %ur 
Aeneid.  3.  197)  recognizes  in  guroite  vasto  ("Wir  konnen 
uns  die  bedeutung  von  ourgite  vasto,  welche  noch  durch  die 
stellung  am  versschluss  hervorgehoben  ist,  am  besten  durch 
vergleichung  mit  der  stelle  aus  Schwab's  'Reiter  und  der 
Bodensee'  verdeutlichen,  wo  es  heisst: 


und 


^an  den  schlund,  an  die  tiefe  bodenlos 
hat  gepocht  des  rasenden  hufes  stoss' 

•es  sieht  sein  blick  nur  den  grasslichen  schlund, 
sein  geist  versinkt  in  den  schwarzen  grund ' ") 


is  unworthy  of  Kappes. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  numerous  instances  in  which,  how- 
ever certainly  and  unmistakeably  taken  from  Homer  the  ground- 
thought  of  the  Virgilian  incident,  all  the  particulars  of  the  inci- 
dent are  as  certainly  and  unmistakeably  Virgil's  own.  In  both, 
the  vessel  is  struck  with  a  violence  which  not  only  whirls  the 
vessel  round  and  round,  but  knocks  overboard  the  steersman, 
who  is  immediately  drowned.  Others  of  the  crew,  knocked 
overboard  along  with  the  steersmann,  are,  in  the  Virgilian  ac- 
count, seen  floating  on  the  vast  gurges,  the  vast  flood,  the 
vast  body  of  water;  in  the  Homeric  account,  are  borne  by  the 
waves  round  the  vessel  like  so  many  seamews: 

.     .     .     xoQuwi^att^  txiXot  /tttji  rtjn  ^tXaivuv 
xt\uitaiv  futfOQfovJO. 

Whence  this  diiference  in  the  Virgilian  from  the  Homeric  pic- 
ture? Very  plainly  from  the  previous  difference,  that  whereas, 
in  the  Homeric  original,  the  vessel  had  not  been  sunk,  but  only 
whirled  round,  the  vessel  in  the  Virgilian  copy  had  not  only 
been  whirled  round,  but  sunk.    In  the  Virgilian  copy,  therefore, 
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the  persons  who  had  been  knocked  overboard,  and  had  not  gone 
down  with  the  vessel  in  the  vortex,  could  not  be  represented  as 
borne  by  the  waves  round  the  vessel — could  only  be  represented 
as  floating  on  the  water,  the  vast  flood,  the  vast  waters,  gurgite 
VASTO.  Such  is  the  origin,  the  necessary — so  to  say.  Dar- 
winian— origin,  of  Virgil's  gurgite  vasto,  an  impressive  cli- 
max wholly  wanting  in  the  so  simple  and  nmre  Homeric 
prototype. 


123  [a). 

T  A  B  V  L  A  E 

TIiva/Ltg,  the  boards  of  the  ship;  Hom.  Od,  12.  67 : 

uXXa  d^  ouov  /tirnxtti  t*  vftov  X((i  omuutu  r/oiTwr 
xvfiKii*  akoi  qoofoiai  Ttv^oi  t    oXooi.0  d-vtkliu. 

Quint  Curt.  9.  39;  '^Strati  erant  campi  sarcinis,  armis,  avulsa- 
nim  tabularum  remorumque  fragmentis."     Senec.  Octav.  320: 

"alii  lacerae  puppis  tabulis 
haerent  nudi,  fluctusque  secant." 

Ovid.  Trist  1.  6,   7: 

"tn  facis  ut  spoliuin  ne  sim,  nou  nuder  ab  illis, 
naufragii  tabulas  qui  petiere  inei." 


123  ^hl 
TROIA    UAZA    VEU    UNDAS 

As  we  would  say,   the   wealth  of  Troy;    Sidon.  ApoU.  5.  459: 

'*cujn  patrio  Cleopatra  ferox  circumdata  sistro, 
milite  vcl  piceo  fulvas  onerata  carinas, 
Dorida  diflFusam  premeret  Ptolemaide  gaza.'' 
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SU.  17.  278: 

.     .    .     "natat  aequore  toto 
anna  inter,  galeasque  virnni,  cristasque  rubentes, 
florentis  Capuae  gaza.'' 

Flor.  4.  11:  '^Quippe  immensa  classis,  naufragio  belli  facto, 
toto  mari  ferebatur;  Arabumque,  et  Sabaeorum,  et  mille  aliarum 
gentium  Asiae  spolia,  purpuram,  aurumque,  in  ripani  assidue 
mota  ventis  maria  revomebant."  Drayton  (an  eye-witness  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada),  speaking  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  in  his  poem  of  the  "Birth  of  Moses:'* 
^^CastiHan  riches  scattered  on  the  deep." 

That  Aeneas  and  his  companions  did  not  set  out  from  Troy 
without  the  means  necessary  not  only  for  a  long  journey,  but 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  appears  from  2.  799: 

"undique  convenere,  animis  opibusque  parati 
in  qoasounque  velim  pelago  deducere  terras." 

It  is  part  of  these  "opes"  which  is  here  described  as  scattered 
everywhere  over  the  water— troia  gaza  per  undas.  See  Comm. 
on  2.  799;  1.  367;  1.  575. 


127. 

ACCIPIUNT    INIMICUM    IMBREM 


AccipnjNT,  accept,  i.  e.  conquered  (vicrr,  verse  126)  and  wholly 
unable  to  resist,  receive  passively,  almost  voluntarily. 

Inimictjm,  metaphorical,  and  joined  with  imbrem  signifying 
enemy  water — in  other  words,  the  enemy,  viz.,  the  water.  That 
this  is  the  meaning  is  shown  both  by  vicit  and  ACcipnjNT. 
Compare  10.  907: 

.     .     .     "iuguloque  baud  inscius  accipit  ensem," 
where  see  Comm. 
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128. 

INTERKA    MAONO    MISCKRI    MURMURK    PONTIM 


Repeated  4.  160,  with  only  the  difference  of  "caelum"  in  place 

of  PONTUM. 


129-180. 

IMIS 
STAGNA    REFDSA   VADIS    GRAVITER   COMMOTUS 


VAR.  LECT. 
VADIS :  GRAVITER  COMMOTUS,  ET  III  La  Ceida*,  N.  Ileins.  (1670);  Brunck. 

VADIS.    OR.\VTTER   COMMOTUS,    RT   III    D.    HeillS. 

VADIS,  GRAVITER  COMMOTUS*,   KT  III   Heyne *,   "Wakef.;   Wagner   (ed.   Heyn., 
ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Ribb. 
0.  Fr.  Pal.,   Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Staona,  the  still  waters;  refusa,  ebbed;  imis  vadis,  frcyfn  tlie 
bottom,  i.  e.  the  water  taken  away  from  the  depths  or  bottom 
of  the  sea,  to  make  the  mountainous  waves.  We  have  thus  not 
only  tlie  striking  picture  of  Neptune  left,  if  not  dry,  at  least 
without  his  accustomed  quantity  of  water,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  oRAvrrER  commotus. 
No  wonder,  indeed,  he  was  commotus  and  gra\tter— giievously 
discx)mposed  and  troubled.  That  nothing  less  than  this  is 
meant,  no  mere  disturbance  or  derangement  of  the  waters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  a  total  displacement,  is  shown,  first, 
by  the  inkling  we  have  already  had  of  this  meaning  in  the 
strong  words,  verse  88:  ''totumque  a  sedibus  imis  ruunt" 
(and  compare  verse  110,  "unda  dehiscons  torram  inter  fluctus 
aperif);  secoiidly,  by  the  force  of  the  word  refusus,  ebbed, 
poured  aw^ay,  or  poured  back  from  the  place  into  which  it  had 
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formerly  been  poured  or  gathered  (^Aen.  7,  225,  and  Lucan, 
8.  797:  "refuso  oceano,"  the  ebbed  ocean;  Stat.  Theb,  1,  359 
(of  the  lake  Lema  in  a  storm): 

.     .     .     "stagnoque  refusa  est 
funditns  et  veteri  spumavit  Lema  veneno"); 

and,  thirdly  and  completely,  by  Lucan's  extremely  clear 
and  explicit  account  of  the  same  phenomenon,  5.  643: 

"nam  pelagus,  qua  parte  sedet  [Virgil's  stagna]  non  celat  arenas, 
exhaustum  in  comolos,  omnisque  in  fluctibus  iinda  est." 

The  description  is  as  physically  correct  as  it  is  graphic;  the  sea 
in  calm  weather  consisting  of  vast  stagna,  or  masses  of  tranquil 
standing  water,  on  the  top  of  which  are  waves  of  a  moderate 
size;  in  a  storm,  this  tranquil  standing  water  is  itself  converted 
into  waves  resembling  moving  mountains,  between  which,  in 
Lucan's  exaggerated  account,  the  bottom  appears. 

Stagna,  the  quiet,  sHU" standing  waters,  Aen,  8,  88: 

"mitis  at  in  morem  stagni  placidaeque  paludis." 

Aen,  7.  150:  "fontis  stagna  Numici,"  the  pond  or  basin  at  the 
source  of  the  Numicius.  Tacit  Annul,  1.  76:  "Eodem  anno, 
continuis  imbribus  auctus  Tiberis  plana  urbis  stagnaverat." 

Gravtter  oommotus.  "Graviter  iratus,"  Ruaeus.  "Irato," 
Caro.  "Mit  heftigem  eifer,"  Voss.  "Displeased,''  Dryden.  No; 
but,  much  disturbed,  greatly  discomposed,  seriously  troubled. 
The  identical  words  are  used  by  Cicero  to  express  the  discompo- 
sure of  mind  produced  in  him  by  certain  unexpected  and  dh- 
agreeable  news:  "Cum  est  ad  nos  allatum  do  teraeritate  eorum, 
qui  tibi  negotium  facesserent,  etsi  graviter  primo  nuntio  oom- 
motus sum,  quod  nihil  tam  praeter  opinionem  meam  accidere 
potuit;  tamen,"  &c.  {ad  Fam,  3,  10).  Virgil  himself,  7.  498 
(where  see  Comm.),  applies  the  term — of  course,  without  the 
intensifying  adverb — to  the  starting  or  springing  of  game  by  the 
hounds;  and  Pliny  the  Younger,  to  the  simple  circumstance  of 
being  moved  to  write  a  letter:  "Quaeris  fortasse,  quo  commotus 
haec  scribam"  {Epist  8.  22), 

Neptune  could  not  have  been  correctly  represented  as  angry 
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at  an  occurrence,  of  the  cause  and  all  the  circumstances  of  which 
he  was  totally  ignorant;  all  that  he  knew  as  yet  being  that  the 
sea  was,  owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  turned  topsy-turvy. 


180  (a). 

ALTO    PROSPICIKXS 


''Aut  e  mari  erigens  caput,  aut  mari  providens,"  Servius  (ed. 
Lion).  ^*Ex  imo  mari  (ubi  est  regia  Neptuni)  prospicit," 
Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).  "In's  meer  hinausschauend,"  Lade- 
wig,  Conington  ('^Looking  out  over  the  sea").  I  find  alto, 
or  its  equivalent,  ex  alto,  so  often  joined  with  prospicere 
or  other  verb  of  similar  import,  in  the  sense  of  the  height  or 
elevation  from  which  a  view  is  taken,  that  I  have  little  doubt 
our  text  forms  no  exception,  and  that  alto  here  too  signifies 
not  the  depth  or  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  the  very  opposite:  the 
top,  the  height,  from  which  the  view  is  taken;  Seneca,  de  Vita 
beata,  28:  "Hoc  vos  non  intelligitis,  et  alienum  fortunae 
vestrae  vultum  geritis:  sicut  plurimi,  quibus  in  circo  aut  in 
theatre  desidentibus,  iam  funesta  domus  est,  nee  adnuntiatum 
malum.  At  ego  ex  alto  prospiciens,  video  quae  tempestates  aut 
immineant  vobis,  pauUo  tardius  rupturae  nimbum  suum,  aut  iam 
vicinae,  vos  ac  vestra  rapturae,  propius  accesserint."  Senec. 
Kp,  101:  "Ubi  vero,  quidquid  mihi  debui,  redditum  est;  ubi 
stabilita  mens  scit,  nihil  interesse  inter  diem  et  saeculum;  quid- 
quid  deinc^ps  dierum  rerumque  venturum  est,  ex  alto  prospicit, 
et  cum  multo  risu  seriem  temporum  cogitat"  Senec.  Ep,  85: 
''Quid  ergo?  si  ferrum  intentatur  cervicibus  viri  fortis;  si  pars 
subindo  alia  atque  alia  suffoditur;  si  viscera  sua  in  sinu  suo 
vidit;  si  ex  inter vallo,  quo  magis  tormenta  sentiat,  repetitur,  et 
per  assiccata  viscera  rectus  dimittitur  sanguis;  non  timere  istum 
tu  dices,  non  dolere?  Iste  vero  dolet;  sensum  enim  hominis 
nulla  exuit  virtus:  sod  non  timet:  invictus  ex  alto  dolores  suos 
spectat." 
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In  all  these  instances  "alto"  is  the  height  from  which  the 
view  is  taken.  Why  not  in  our  text?  The  height  from  which 
the  view  is  taken  in  our  text  is  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  opposed 
to  the  bottom,  where  the  god  is  supposed  to  have  been,  in  his 
palace,  when  he  first  perceives  that  an  unusual  disturbance  has 
taken  place  in  his  domains.  To  this  high  situation,  ta  this 
look-out,  to  this  specula  of  his,  Neptune  {Iloaeidcov  TcavoTcrrig, 
Philostr.  Icon.  2.  17)  goes  in  our  text  to  take  a  view  all  round 
(compare  Sil  7.  254: 

.    .     .    "turbatis  placid  um  caput  extulit  undis 
Neptiinus,  totumque  videt,  totique  videtur 
regnator  ponto") 

exactly  mm  Dido  goes  to  her  "arx  sunmia"  to  take  a  view 
when  she  hears  of  the  flight  of  the  Trojans,  4.  408: 

^'quis  tibi  turn  Dido,  cernenti  talia,  sensus! 
quosve  dabas  gemitus,  cum  littora  fervere  late 
prospiceres  arce  ex  summa,  totumque  videres 
misceri  ante  oculos  tantis  damoribus  aequor!" 

verse  586: 

^'regina  e  speculis  ut  primum  albescere  lucem 
vidit  et  aequatis  classem  procedere  veils,"  &c.; 

exactly  as  Juno  to  the  summit  of  the  Alban  mount,  to  have  a 
view  of  the  two  armies  on  the  occasion  of  the  duel  between 
Tumus  and  Aeneas,  12.  134: 

"at  Juno  ex  summo,  qui  nunc  Albanus  habetur 


prospicieuh  tumulo,  campum  spectabat  et  ambas 
Laurentum  Troumque  acies,  urbemque  Latini;" 

and  exactly  as  Jupiter  goes  to  the  vertex  of  heaven,  in  order 
to  look  down  upon  the  earth  all  round,  1.  227: 

.     .     .     "cum  Jupiter  aethere  summo 
despiciens  mare  velivolum  terrasque  iacentes 
littoraque  et  latos  popuios,  sic  vertice  caeli 
constitit,  et  Libyae  defixit  lumina  regnis." 

That  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  a  height  or  elevated  position  from  which  a  view  can 
be  had  all  round  appears  no  lew  from  6.  357: 

"prospexi  Italiam,  summa  sablimis  ab  tmda," 

where  the  height  expressed  in  our  text  by  alto  and  summa  is 
expressed  by  "sublimis"  and  "summa,"  and  from  1.  385: 
.     .     .     "conscendi  navibus  aequor;" 

than  from  our  o^vn  so  usual  expressions,  "the  high  sea"  and 
"the  high  seas/'  Nor  can  terms  be  more  clear  and  explicit  than 
the  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  that  the  sea  is  higher  in  the 
centre  and  lower  towards  the  shore  is  laid  down  by  Seneca 
as  an  universally  received  and  undisputed  doctrine  (^Nat. 
Qiiaest,  8,  28  (of  the  mode  in  which  the  sea  is  to  overflow 
the  land  at  the  time  of  a  universal  deluge):  "Nee  a  litore 
ubi  inferius  est  [mare],   sed  a  medio,  ubi  ille  cumulus  est,  de- 

fluit Ergo  quandoque  placuere  res  novae  mundo,  sic  in 

nos  mare  emittitur  desuper,  ut  fervor  ignis,  quum  aliud  genus 
exitii  placuit").  And  however  undeniable  it  may  be  that  altus, 
whether  with  regard  to  the  water  of  the  sea  or  other  water, 
frequently  signifies  the  depth  (Georg,  1.  141: 

'•atque  alius  latum  funda  iam  verberat  aninem 
alta  petens  '), 

it  is  eijually  undeniable  that  the  same  word,  and  (so  endlessly 
intricate  and  ambiguous  is  language!)  in  the  same  connexion 
tiM),  signifies  its  height,  0.  80: 

"tempore  (juo  jmmum  Phrj'gia  formabat  in  Ida 
Aeneas  classera,  et  pelagi  petere  alta  parabat* 

That  ALTO  is  not,  as  Servius  in  his  "alitor,''  and  Priscian,  Inst. 
IS.  IfH/  (ed.  Hertz,  ap.  Keil)  assiune  it  to  be,  the  dative  depend- 
ing on  PKosn*  lENs,  but  the  ablative  depending  on  ex  under- 
sttK)d,  is  not  only  rendered  probable  both  by  the  better 
s(Mise  thus  afforded,  and  by  the  frequent  junction  elsewhere  of 
tlie  ablative  of  the  place  frtmi  whence  the  view  is  taken,  either 
with  this  very  pro spi cere  itself,  or  some  other  verb  of  similar 
import  (Senec.   firrr.  Fur,  132: 

''iam  caeruleis  evectiis  equis 
Titan  summa  prospicit  Oeta," 
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where   "summa   prospicit   Oeta"    is    equivalent   to   "e  summa 
prospicit  Oeta.'*     Catiill.  Epith,  Thet  et  Pel  52: 

"Damque  fluentisono  DrosDGctans  littore  Diae 
Thesea  ce(ieDt< 
indomitos  in  c 

where  '*  fluentisono  pros 
fluentisono  prospectans  1 

prospicit," 

where  ^'caelo"  is  equiva] 
12.  595: 

"regina  ut  tecti 

where  "tectis"  is  equivaj 
all  doubt  by  the  actual 
cere  (in  the  same  situal 
in  the  same  situation  in 
from  which  the  view  is 

^^talibus  ardoDte 
prospexit,  vert 
qnassans  caen 
eiTiit,  et  tumid 

where  the  reader  will  fi 
spexit"  having  its  pro] 
the  ''alto  prospexit''  of  S 
and  Conington's  *'Lookii 
shown  it  to  be  to  Servii 

How  little  suitable  a 
Hcyne's  and  Wagner's 
ubi  est  regia  Neptuni,  p 
necessary  for  me  to  say. 

A  confirmation   of  tl 
Georg,  4,  351: 

.     .     .     ^'sed 
prospiciens  sui 

where,  in  a  picture  so  si 
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verse  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  word,  identically  the 
same  in  both  descriptions,  "prospiciens"  is  left  to  stand  with- 
out '^alto,"  not  because  Arethusa,  when  she  hears  Aristaeus's 
voice,  is  not  at  the  bottom  (for  she  is  not  only  at  the  bottom, 
but  expressly  stated  to  be  there,  which  Neptime  is  not),  but 
because,  the  surface  from  which  she  takes  her  view  being  not  of 
the  sea,  but  of  a  river,  is  not  elevated,  not  "  altum,"  with  respect 
to  the  object  viewed.  Compare  Lucian,  Herniot.  5:  Oaoi  d*  av 
ti(^  relog  dia'/,aQT€QriGioatv,  ovroi  tcqoq  to  a^ov  afpixvovyiai 
Aai  TO  dTt  erAtivov  evdatfiovovai,  S^avftaaiov  Tiva  (iiov  tov  Xoinov 
liiovvceg,  oiov  f.ivQidr^/,ag  ano  tov  v^lmg  emayL07cowT€g  Tivag 
Torg  alXovg,  where  otco  tov  vi^^ovg  eTtiavLonowTtg  is  the  alto 
PROSPICIENS  of  our  text 


131. 

SIMMA    PLACIDUM    C.U'UT    EXTl  LIT    UNDA 

Pace  summi  poetae— /wore  raiiae^  frogwise. 

Placidum  CAPUT.  "Quaerunt  multi  quemadmodum  placi- 
DUM,  si  GRAviTER  coMMOTus ;  quasi  non  possit  iieri  ut  irascatur 
ventis,  propitius  sit  Troianis,"  Serv.  (Cod.  Dresd.).  The  same 
question  has  been  answered'  in  the  same  way  by  succeeding 
commentators.  '^Xeptunus  commovetur  in  ventos,  placidus  est 
Troianis,"  La  Cerda,  Forbiger— a  similar  explanation,  although 
in  less  express  terms,  being  given  by  others:  ^'PijkcmuM  adiec- 
tum  est  certo  cum  iudicio,  quod  tempestatem  non  ab  ipso  deo, 
i\r  ira  in  Troianos,  commotam  esse  significare  voluit  poeta. 
Extulit  caput  placide,  pro  quo  dictum,  poetico  more,  PLAcniuM 
(aitt;  ot  ipse  mox  placaturus  est  tempestatem,"  Heyne. 
^'Kanu  Neptun  sich  auch  nicht  gleich  die  aufgeregtheit  des 
meores  erklaren,  so  behalt  er  doch  im  bewusstsein  seiner  kraft, 
das  meer  sogleich  wieder  beruhigen  zu  konnen,  sein  PLAcmuM 
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CAPUT,"  Ladewig.      "Nicht    weil  der  gott,  wenn  er  das  meer 

beruhigen  will,  zuerst  selbst  seine  eigene  aufregung  beruhigen 

muss,   erscheint  er  mit  einem  placidum  caput,  sondeni  weil  er 

nach  wie  vor  denen,  die  sich  in  seineni  reiche   bewegen,  ein 

gefalliger  gott,  placid  us,  ist,"   Kappes,  Progr.   des  Lyceums 

%u  Freiburg,   band  i.,   1858-9.     Every   one  of  these  attempts 

to  reconcile  PLAcrouM  caput  with  gbaviter  commotus  seems  to 

me  to  be  a  failure.     How  could  the  god  be  placidus  towards 

the  Trojans,  ignorant  as  he  yet  was  that  the  Trojans  were  there 

at  all?    How  could  he  bo  placidus  because  about  to  still  the 

storm,  ^placaturus  tempestatem" — he  who  had  yet  to  learn  what 

the  tempest  meant,   who  had  raised  it,  or  with  what  object  it 

was  raised?     No,  no.     Neptune  is  not  placid;  on  the  contrary, 

is   the   very   opposite   of  placid,   gbaviter   commotus.      But   to 

show  this  inward  commotion,  this  real  mental  disturbance,  had 

been  little  consistent  with  his  royal  dignity,  had  manifested  not 

strength  but  weakness,  and  he  accordingly  raises  his  head  placid 

above  the  waters.     Compare  the  "placidus  vultus"  with  which 

Jupiter  enters  the  council  of  the  gods,  which  he  had  convened 

for  the  express  purpose  of  announcing  to  it  his  wrath  against 

the  house  of  Oedipus,  and   the  dire  punishment  he  was  about 

to  inflict  upon  it,  Stat.  Theb.  1.  201: 

.  .  .  .  ^^mediis  sese  ardaus  infert 
ipso  dels,  placido  qaatiens  tamen  omDia  vultu, 
stellantique  locat  solio;" 

and  the  tranquil  hand  with  which  he  motions  the  assembly  to 
sit  down,  ibid.  205: 

.    .     .     ''nee  protinus  ausi 

caelicolao,  veniam  donee  pater  ipse  sedendi 

tranquilla  iubet  esse  manu." 

With   such   ^'placido   vultu"    and    '^tranquilla   manu''   Jupiter 

proceeds  to   declare   (verse  214)   how   little  placid,   how   very 

angry  he  is: 

"terraruni  delicta  nee  exsuperabile  Diris 
ingeniuni  mortale  queror;  quonam  us(iue  nocentum 


exigar  in  poenas? 


nune  geminas  })unire  domos,  quis  sanguinis  auctor 
ipse  ego,  deseendo.'' 
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Compare  also  the  placid  countenance  with  which  the  highly 
displeased  and  ill-intending  Pelias  sends  Jason  in  search  of  the 
golden  fleece,  Val.  Flacc.  1.  88: 

''cuni  iuvenein,  tranquilla  tuens,  nee  fronte  timendus, 
occupat;  et  fictis  dat  vultum  ot  pondera  verbis.*' 

The  PLACiDUM  CAPUT  of  Virgifs  Neptune,  the  *'placido  vultu*'  of 
Statius's  Jove,  and  the  ^'tranquilla  tuens"  of  Valerius  Flaccus's 
Pelias,  ate  the  cool,  calm  countenance  with  which  a  Napoleon 
or  a  Wilhelm  enters  a  chamber  of  ministers  or  a  house  of 
assembly  which  has  displeased  him,  and  which  he  is  about  to 
send  a-packing;  that  cool  calm  countenance  which  has  been 
thus  compassionately  desiderated  in  a  certain  English  minister 
(Athenaettm J  Febr.  27,  1869,  quoting  ''The  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment: being  Cabinet  Pictures,  by  a  Templar''):  "It  is  a  face 
betraying  every  emotion,  concealing  nothing — incapable  of  con- 
cealment. We  speak  of  this  as  of  something  not  by  any  means 
to  a  debater's,  and  still  less  to  a  party  leader's,  advantage.  It 
is  a  very  considerable  and  a  perpetual  disadvantage  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  'wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  for  daws  to  peck 
at.'  He  will  visibly  writlie  under  an  ungenerous  taunt  while 
it  is  being  uttered.  His  visage  darkens  wth  indignation  while 
his  adversary  is  yet  speaking.  When  he  is  bent  upon  replying, 
he  will  evidence  in  an  unmistakable  manner  his  impatience  for 
the  opportunity.  When  it  comes  — he  will  spring  to  his  feet 
with  the  animation  of  an  athlete.  And,  supposing  his  wrath  to 
have  been  really  roused,  he  will  seek  no  means  to  limit  or 
moderate  the  intensity  of  its  expression.  We  have  seen  him  in 
a  moment  of  more  than  usual  excitement,  in  order  to  emphasize 
a  sentence,  snatch  a  book  up  — any  book,  the  first  that  came 
to  hand— and  hurl  it  flat  upon  the  table  of  the  House  with  his 
impassioned  utterance  of  the  last  words." 

Virtril  was  too  experienced  a  courtier  not  to  understand 
I'LAcmrM  CAITT  well,  and  put  it  in  its  proper  platv.  In  the 
word  pi.A(  iDUM  lies,  not  only  the  chief  beauty  of  the  picture, 
but  the  principal  point  of  resemblance  between  the  god  stilling 
tlie  storm  and  the  influential  man  quelling  the  riot;   the  effect 
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being,  in  both  cases,  produced  by  the  mere  look,  before  a  single 
word  is  uttered: 

"  conspexere— silent, 

.  .  cunctus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  aequora  pos^uam 
prospicicDS  genitor." 

That  the  strong  pictorial  cont 
of  aspect  and  the  turbulence  of 
by  our  poet's  readei-s  of  old,  is 
it  is  referred  to  by  Silius  (7.  21 

"ut  cum  turhatis  placidu 
Neptunus." 

Let  us  place  this  picture  of  J 
outwardly  tranquil,  beside  Statin 
his  innate  majesty  under  an  ass 

^4psum,  ipsum,  cupido  tai 
tranquiUum  vultus,  et  m 
mulcentein  radios,  subm; 
fortunae  vexilla  suae;  ta 
dissimulatus  honos,'' 

and  ask  ourselves  why  is  Nepi 
Domitian's  a  failure?  Is  it  beci 
adept  in  the  dissembling  art  tl 
Dissimulation  in  high  places  wa 
than  in  Virgil's  time  and  our  c 
above) — a  virtue,  too,  held  in  as 
as  by  Virgil;  and  the  difference 
in  the  dissimulation,  but  in  tl 
thing  being  in  the  one  case  a  su 
in  the  other  case  a  weakness, 
difference  it  was,  that  whereas 
represent,  but  even  bound  to 
Neptune  as  complete  and  effecti 
bound  to  represent  the  dissitnii 
complete  and  effectual,  was  not  ( 
stranger  consequence  still,  that  t 
almost  diametrically  opposed  to 
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ore  nitebat  dissinuilatus  honos"  and  Virgil's  placidum  caput 
EXTULFT  UNDA  breathe  the  same  quintessence  of  compliment — 
the  one  to  an  emperor,  the  other  to  a  god. 


188. 

FLUCTIBUS    OPPRESSOS    TKOAS    CAKLfQlK    KL'INA 

VAR.  LECT, 
Ki'iNA  I  Med.  11  1^  III  Serv.;  Venice,  1470;  Pierius  (who,  having  quoted 

RUiNAM  from  the  Rom.y  obsenes:  ''veteruni  tamen  codicum  bona  pars 

legit  ruina");  Aldus  (1614);  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunck; 

Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyne,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
RuiNAM  I  Ram,  (the  M  erased,  und  subsequently  painted  over  with  different 

ink,  80  that  the  reading  stands  RVINAM). 

0  Fr.  Paly   Ver.,  St.  Qall 


The  reading  is  ruina,  not  ruin  am;  first  9  because  the  object 
principally  in  the  author's  mind,  and  which  he  wishes  prin- 
cipally to  place  before  the  reader,  is  not  the  falling  of  the  sky, 
but  the  effect  of  the  falling  of  the  sky  on  the  Trojans.  There- 
fore the  Trojans  oppressed,  not  merely  by  the  waves,  but  by 
the  falling  of  the  sky,  caeli  ruina.     Compare  Sil.  17.  252: 

**hinc  rupti  reboare  poli,  at^ue  hinc  crebra  micare 
fulmina,  et  in  classem  ruere  inplacabile  caelum," 

where  there  is  a  similar  falling  of  the  sky  on  a  similar  fleet; 
also,  Sen.  Agam,  485  (of  a  storm  at  sear. 

"munduni  revelli  sedibus  totum  suis, 
ipsosque  nipto  credores  caelo  deos 
decidere,  ot  atrum  rebus  induci  chaos,' 

where,  in  a  similar  storm,  the  sky  giving  way  beneath  their 
feet,  the  gods  themselves  are  in  danger  of  falling  down. 
8ee#Bdly9  on  account  of  the  similarly  cadenced  and  con- 
structed verse,  12.  610: 

^•coniugis  attonitus  fatis  urbisque  ruina,' 
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where  "urbisque  ruina"  is  added  to  "coniugis  fatis,"  exactly  as 
in  our  text  caeuque  ruina  is  added  to  fluctibus.  Thirdly, 
on  account  of  the  weight  of  MS.  authority.  For  all  these 
reasons  the  buinam  of  the  Roman  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
one  of  the  usual  errors  of  that  very  incorrect  MS. 

Caeuque  ruina.  ''Tonitribus,  quorum  sonus  similis  est 
minis,"  Servius.  "Imbribus  et  coniuncta  cum  his  reliqua  t«m- 
pestatis  foeditate,"  Wagner  (1861).  "Imbr^,  fulguribus,  fulmi- 
nibus,  quae  e  caelo  ruunt,"  Ruaeus. 

.     .    .    "ch'  a  la  tempesta,  a  la  ruina 

e  del  mare,  e  del  cielo  erano  esposti."  Caro. 

Either  a  total  misconception  of  the  meaning,  or  a  total  failure 
to  represent  it;  either  an  ignoring  of  the  metaphor,  or  a  false 
understanding  of  it.  Caeu  ruina  is  neither  the  rain,  nor  the 
lightning,  nor  the  thunder,  nor  the  "reliqua  tempestatis  foedi- 
tas,"  nor  all  of  these  togetiier,  but  a  falling  of  the  sky  ("dem 
sturze  des  himraels,"  Yoss);  not  real  falling  of  the  sky  (or 
such  falling  of  the  sky  as  is  spoken  of  by  Lucretius,  1.  1098: 

^^neve  ruant  caeli  tonitralia  templa  superne, 
terraque  se  pedibus  raptim  subducat,  et  omnes 
inter  permistas  terrae  caelique  ruinas 
corpora  solventes,  abeant  per  inane  profundum;" 

by  Valerius  Flaccus,  1.  827: 

^^cardine  sub  nostro,  rebusque  abscisa  supemis 
Tartarei  sedet  aula  patris;  non  ilia  ruenti 
accessura  polo,  victam  si  solvere  molem 
lupiter,  et  primae  velit  omnia  reddere  massae;" 

and  Strabo,  7.  3.  8:  ^m  dt  UcoXEuaioc  o  ytavov  yiata  Tftiyrnv 

Ti\v  atQaTEiav   avftiitiSai 

^dgiav  (fi)uag  /.ai  ^eviai 

xov  (iaoiXea  SQead^ai  tcu 

vo^iUovra  avcov  eQEiv  at 

€L   aqa  f-ir^    o   ovgavog   c 

Oetaeus,  1242  (Hercules 

^^his  mundus  hu 
haecne  ilia  cer^ 
caelo  ruenti?") 
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bnt  figurative  falling  of  the  sky.  Neptune  sees  the  Trojans, 
not  oppressed  by  the  waves,  the  rain  and  wind,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  but  by  the  waves  and  falling  sky — below  them 
the  waves  rising  up  and  overwhelming  them;  above  them  the 
sky  falling  down  on  the  top  of  them,  Ovid,  Met  11,  516: 

^^ecce  cadunt  largi  resolutis  nubibas  imbres: 
ioque  fretum  credas  totum  desceodere  caelum, 
inqne  plagas  caeli  tumefactum  ascendere  pontum/' 

The  metaphor  is  of  the  very  commonest,  as:   Oeorg.  1.  324: 
.    .         "rait  arduns  aether." 

Hor.  Carm.  L  16: 

.    .    .    "tremendo 
lupiter  ipse  raens  tumultu." 

Val.  Flacc.  8.  334: 

"orebra  raina  poli  caelestia  limioa  laxat/' 

Sil.  1.  250  (of  Hannibal):  ' 

.    .    .    "turn  vertice  nudo 
excipere  iosanos  imbree  caeliqne  ruinam, 
spectarunt  Poeni,  tremuitque  exercitus  Astur, 
torquentem  qnum  tela  lovem,  permixtaque  nimbis 
fulmina,  et  excussos  ventorum  flatibus  igDes 
turbato  transiret  equo." 

Also,  and  especially,  Liv.  40.  58:  "Neque  enim  imbre  tantum 
efFuso,  dein  creberrima  grandine  obruti  sunt,  cum  ingenti  fra- 
gore  caeli  tonitribusque  et  fulguribus  praestringentibus  aciem 
oculorum;  sed  fulmina  etiam  sic  undique  micabant,  ut  peti  vi- 
derentur  corpora;  nee  solum  milites,  sed  etiam  principes,  icti 
caderent  Itaque,  quum  praecipiti  fuga  per  rupes  praealtas 
improvidi  sternerentur  ruerentque,  instabant  quidem  perculsis 
Thraces :  sed  ipsi  deos  auctores  fugae  esse,  caelumque  in  se  ruere 
aiebant''  (where  the  broadest  possible  distinction  is  drawn  (as 
by  Ovid,  Met,  11,  516,  quoted  above)  between  the  rain,  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  "reliqua  tempestatis  foeditas,"  and  the 
''caelum  ruere" — the  former  being  put  forward  as  absolute 
matter  of  fact,  the  latter  as  mere  deduction  ("credas,"   Ovid; 
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"aiebant,"  Ldvy)  from  the  matter  of  fact);  also  Milton,  Par, 
Lost,  6.  867: 

.     .     .     "hell  saw 

heaven  ruining  from  heaven,  and  would  have  fled 

affrighted." 

How  natural  and  familiar  the  idea  of  the  falling  of  the  sky, 
is  shown  by  the  proverb,  "If  tlie  sky  fall,  we  shall  catch  larks." 
But  why  does  the  sky  seem  to  be  falling  on  the  Trojans?  Is 
it  because  it  is  raining  so  hard;  and  rain,  as  every  one  knows, 
falls,  rqit,  from  the  sky  (and,  we  may  add,  the  very  term 
ruin  a  itself  is  applied  by  Lactantius  (in  his  riddle  "Pluvia," 
Sympos,  8)  to  the  falling  of  rain: 

"ex  alto  venio  longa  delapsa  ruina;" 

and  Ovid,  Met,  11,  517,  quoted  above — nay,  our  author  himself 
{Georg,  1.  324,   "ruit  arduus  aether"),  and   Martial   (3.  100: 

"imbribus  iminodicis  caelum  nam  forte  ruebat") 

[quoted  by  La  Cerda,  ad  Oeorg,  1.  324]^  have  applied  the  figure 
of  falling  sky  to  heavy  rain)?  Yes,  to  be  sure,  this  is  partly 
the  reason ;  but,  if  it  is,  it  is  only  partly  the  reason,  not,  with 
Wagner,  principally  and  mainly  ("Imbribus  et  coniuncta  cum 
his  reliqiia  tempestatis  foeditate,"  Wagner) — first,  because  in  the 
whole  account  of  the  storm  there  has  not  been  one  single  woi:d 
about  rain;  and,  secondly,  because  we  so  often  find  the  figure 
not  merely  of  falling  sky  but  of  falling  everything — of  sky  and 
earth  falling,  of  the  whole  world  falling — used  to  illustrate  and 
set  clearly  before  the  mind  at  one«  the  loudness  of  the  sound 
and  the  kind  of  sound  meant,  viz.,  that  it  was  like  the  noise 
made  by  an  immense  body  falling,  tumbling  down,  with  a  crash. 
Compare  Afran.  8  (Ribb.  Comi^,  Lat.  Beliq,): 

"modo  postfiuam  adripuit  rabies  hunc  nostrum  augurem, 
mare  caelum  terram  mere  ac  tremere  diceres," 

where  there  is  no  mention  of  rain  in  the  context;  Hesiod, 
Theog,  699: 

.     .     .     tiauTo  (f'  ((in a 
oifM-aXfioiatv  t4uv,  i)<f*  ovuatv  oaatcv  axovaiu, 
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avTios,  (og  oTf  Faia  xat  Ovgavog  evQvg  vnfQ&fv 
nilvKTo'  ToiOs  ytiQ  x(  iLityiarog  iovnog  oqojqu 
\Tt]g  jnev  fQfiTiofitvrjg,  xov  (f*   vipod^tv  i^iQinovTog. 
Toaaog  dovnog  eytvro  xhitjv  tQtdi  ^vviovt(ov]\ 

and  our  author  himself,  8.  524: 

"nam,que  im proviso  vibratus  ab  aethere  fulgor 
cum  sonitu  venit,  et  mere  omnia  visa  repente, 
Tyrrhenusque  tubae  mugire  per  aethera  clangor, 
suspiciunt;  iterum  atque  iterum  fragor  intonat  ingens. 
arma  inter  nubem  caeli  in  regione  serena 
per  sudum  rutilare  vident,  et  pulsa  tonare;" 

and  especially  Val.  Flacc.  1.  614: 

"Induxere  hiomem  [venti],  raucoque  ad  litora  tractu 
unanimi  freta  curva  ferunt;  nee  sola  tridentis 
regna  movent;  vasto  pariter  ruit  igneus  aether 
cum  tonitru,  piceoque  premit  nox  omnia  caelo," 

where  the  meaning  is:  the  sky  falls  (seems  to  be  falling)  with 
immensely  loud  thunder;  or,  the  thunder  is  so  immensely  loud, 
the  sky  seems  to  be  falling. 

Neptune,  therefore,  sees  the  Trojans  oppressos  caeli  ruin  a, 
partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  rain,  darkness,  and  light- 
nings in  which  they  are  enveloped,  but  principally  on  account 
of  the  noise  with  which  the  rain,  darkness,  and  lightnings  are 
accompanied,  viz.,  thunder  as  loud  as  if  the  sky  itself  was  fall- 
ing; and  the  too  curt  and  rather  obscure  comment  of  Servius 
explains,  not  indeed  what  it  purports  to  explain,  viz.,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  caeu  ruina,  but  the  phenomenon  which 
made  it  seem  as  if  the  sky  was  falling— the  phonomenon  which 
gave  rise  to  such  apprehension. 

Nor  is  the  falling  of  the  sky  (caeu  ruina)  the  only  figure 
by  which  the  ancient  poets  endeavour  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
loudness  of  thunder:  we  find  them  also  using  the  not  much 
less  strong  figure  of  the  breaking,  bursting,  cracking — either  of 
the  sky  itself  or  of  the  clouds — ai&riQ  afJcpiQayeig,  "ruptum 
caelum,*'  ''ruptus  polus,''  "ruptae  nubes,"  Sil.  3.  196: 

^^coDgeminat  sonitus  rupti  violentia  caeli, 
imbriferamque  hiemem  permixta  graodine  torquet' 
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Sil.  17.  251: 

"hinc  rupti  reboare  poli,  atque  Mnc  crebra  micare 
faimina,  et  in  classem  ruere  implacabile  caelum. 
coDseDsere  ignes,  nimbique,  et  fluotus,  ^t  ira 
ventomm,  noctemque  freto  imposuere  tenebrae," 

where  both  the  figures  are  used  together.     Sil.  1.  134: 

^^hen!  quaenam  subitis  horresoit  turbida  nimbis 
tempestas,  raptoque  polo  micat  igneus  aether? 
magna  parant  super! :  tonat  alti  regia  caeli; 
bellantemque  lovem  cemo." 

Val.  Flacc.  4.  661: 

^^sic  ubi  multifidus  ruptis  e  nubibus  horror 
effugit,  et  tenebras  nimbosque  intermicat  ignis, 
terrificique  ruunt  tonitrus." 

And  our  author  himself,  8.  391: 

.     .    .    "  tonitru  -cum  rupta  oorusco 
ignea  rima  micans  percurrit  lumine  nimbos;'* 
2.  692: 

.    .    .    "subitoque  fragore 
intonuit," 

— not  merely  with  a  sudden  loud  noise,  but  with  a  sudden  crash, 
as  if  the  sky  were  falling. 


134. 

KEC    LATUERE   DOLI    FRATRtM    lUNONIS    ET    HIAE 


"Cognoscit  auctorem  mali,  videlicet  lunonem  sororem,  cuius 
doli  et  ira  iam  diu  nota  fratri  Neptuno,"  La  Cerda,  Ruaeus, 
Dryden.  No,  no;  seeing  that  it  is  the  fleet  of  Aeneas  which  is 
labouring  in  the  storm,  Neptune  understands  at  once  the  whole 
affair,  that  it  is  altogether  the  work  of  Juno,  who  has  caught 
her  old  enemy  in  an  ambush,  in  a  net  as  it  were  (dou),  and  is 
wreaking  her  long-nurtured  wrath  (irae)  on  him.  Neptune — 
knowing,  as  every  one  knew,  the  hostility  of  Juno  to  Aeneas— 

HENEY,    AENKTDRA,   VOL.    I.  Oft 
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does  not  for  a  moment  doubt^  when  be  sees  it  is  Aeneas's  fleet 
whicb  is  labouring  in  the  storm,  that  it  is  all  Juno's  doing  to  be 
revenged  on  her  old  enemy.  In  order  to  bear  out  La  Cerda 
in  his  explanation,  there  should  be  two  nec  latuere  in  the 
passage— one  to  answer  to  his  "cognoscit,"  the  other  to  answer 
to  his  "nota."  There  being  only  one  nec  latuere,  "nota,"  its 
second  representative,  must  go  out,  thus:  "cognoscit  auctorem 
mali,  videlicet  lunonem  sororem,  quae  proculdubio  struit  hos 
dolos,  exercet  has  iras,  contra  Troianos,  inimicos  suos  invisos — 
NEC  latuere  dolt  fratrem  iunoms  Err  irae:"  and  clearly  the 
brother  saw  it  was  an  ambush  of  his  angry  sister;  or,  and 
all  angry  Juno's  ambush  tvas  clear  to  her  brother.  It  is  as 
if  our  author  had  said,  "videt  disiectam  classem,  videt  oppressos 
Troas,  et  statim,  utpote  frater,  intelligit  hoc  omne  esse  dolum 
quondam  et  iram  sororis  suae  lunonis,"  behind  all  which  is 
the  allegory:  Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea,  understands  that 
the  commotion  of  the  water,  by  which  he  has  been  so  much 
disturbed,  is  all  the  work  of  his  sister,  the  goddess  of  the  air. 
Compare  Val.  Flacc.  6.  602  (Crethides,  arguing  to  himself  that 
the  increased  vigour  he  felt  could  only  be  owing  to  the  infusion 
of  it  into  him  by  his  protecting  goddess,  Juno); 

^^  at  simul  banc  dictis,  ilium  dea  [luoo]  marte  secundo 
impolit,  atque  novas  egit  sub  pectora  vires. 


nec  sua  Cretbiden  latuit  dea,  vimque  recentem 
sentit  agi  membris,  ac  se  super  agmina  tollit 
quantus,"  etc. 

Hesiod,  Theog,  549: 

.     .     .     Ztvg,  ttifd^iTtt  urfdm  (iStog, 

Epigr.  Meleagri,  AnthoL  Paiat,  5.  177  (Meleager  detecting  Amor 
hid  in  the  eyes  of  Zenophila): 

xniJoi  xnvog,  iSov,  nfQi  qmifov  [cubile].  ov  fit  Xtkr^d-ftg, 
roiorn,  Zrjvoiftkai  ojufiitai^  X(tv7iT0fAfpog. 

Epigr.  Meleagri,  Anthol.  Palat  5.  184: 

tyvoiv,  ov  u    fXnd^fg'  ft  ^kovi;  ov  yn()  fit  XtXijd^f<>r 
typwv'  liijxfTi  vvv  ofivvt'  nttvt*  f^n^-ov. 
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Eurip.  Medea,  333: 

Med.     Zev,  fiff  Itt&oi  ae  Ttov&*  og  amog  xaxajv. 

And  SO  in  our  text — the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  viz.,  his 
sister's  anger,  and  the  means  she  was  taking  of  indulging  it, 
did  not  escape  his  observation. 

Dou  iTJNONis  ET  mAE.  '^Exercuit  luno  non  solum  iras  sed 
doles,  seduxit  enim  Aeolum,  cum  dixit  ipsum  posse  maria  vento 
attollere,"  La  Cerda.  No,  no;  dou  is  the  snare  which  Juno 
has  laid  for  and  in  which  she  has  caught  Aeneas,  and  which  is 
no  longer  a  secret  to  Neptune  (nec  latuere),  now  that  he  sees 
the  condition  in  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is;  exactly  as  irae  is  the 
ire  to  which  Neptune,  on  seeing  the  condition  in  which  Aeneas's 
fleet  is,  immediately  attributes  those  dou,  that  snare.  Nor  is 
it  accidentally  or  without  intention  we  have  mAE  added  to  the 
DOU  of  this  place,  and  not  added  to  the  "doli"  of  4.  128: 

.    .    .    ^^non  adversata  petenti 
adnuit  atque  dolis  risit  Cytherea  repertis." 

These  latter  doli  are  not  revengeful,  are  not  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  Aeneas,  are  not  the  result  of  offence  or  anger — 
they  are  a  making-up  of  the  quarrel,  a  compromise: 

'^sed  quis  erit  modus?  aut  quo  nunc  certaniina  tanta? 
quin  potius  pacem  aetemam  pactosque  hymenaeos 
exerceraus;*' 

those  of  our  text,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  outburst,  the  very 
explosion  of  Juno's  passion: 

^4alia  flammato  secum  dea  corde  volutans 
nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  foeta  furentibus  Austris, 
Aeoliam  venit." 

Nor  are  the  dou  of  our  text  less  different  from  the  doli  of 
4.  128  in  their  treatment  by  oiu*  author  than  in  their  own 
nature.  Not  being  angry  doli,  or  intended  to  injure  and 
punish  Aeneas,  but  only  intriguing— in  modem  parlance,  poli- 
tical or  diplomatic — doli,  which  have  for  their  object  to  make 
both  him  and  Venus  unconscious  instruments  of  Juno's  designs 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Carthage,  those  doli  of  4.  128  are 
not  (with   the  commentators)  discovered   by  but  communicated 
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to  Venus,  who— perceiving  with  the  intuitive  perception  of  love's 
queen  how  surely  they  wxmkL  turn  out  to  her  own  advantage 
and  that  of  her  son,  and  to  the  disappointment  of  Juno— joins 
in  them  heart  and  hand  (^^non  adversata  petend,  annuit  atque 
dolis  risit  Cytherea  repertis");  while  the  doli  of  our  text— being 
angry  doli;  the  first  burst  of  Juno's  passion,  and  intended  for 
the  total  destruction  not  only  of  Aeneas  but  of  all  Aeneas's 
Mends  and  Aeneas's  whole  fleet,  and  a\1  the  remaining  hopes 
of  Troy— are  kept  secret  as  long  as  so  public  a  thing  as  a  storm 
could  be  kept  secret;  that  is  to  say,  until  Neptune,  alarmed  by 
the  unavoidable  noise  and  tumult  of  the  waters,  puts  out  his 
bead,  and,  seeing  the  position  of  Aeneas's  fleet,  understands  at 
once  the  whole  matter — 

NKC  LATUran  DOU  FRiLTREM  lUNOinR   m  1RAE — 

and  sets  about  instantly  to  undo  and  make  of  none  efiFect  all 
that  Juno  has  been  «t  s©  mudi  'pwns  with  all  her  dou  and  all 
her  ffiAE  to  efiFect. 


136. 

TANTANE  VOS    GENERIS    TENUFT   PTOUCIA   VfiSTIU 


^^Ut  ipsorum  esset  crimen  quod  admiserant,  esset  etiam  origi- 
nale  sanguinis  et  generis,"  Donaitus.  "Nam  genus  infame 
fiducia,  audacia,  pugnant  in  caelum,  in  terram,  in  numen 
Neptuni,"  La  Cerda.  No,  no;  not  that  so  great  confidence 
irhich  belongs  to  the  race  of  the  tvindSy  to  the  tcinds'  kindy 
but — GENERIS  vESTRi  being  the  same  kind  of  genitive  as  "ereptae 
virginis,"  2.  418— fA///  so  great  confidence  on  account  of  your 
racCy  on  account  of  your  kind,  that  so  great  confidence  in  your 
high  birth  or  lineage.     Compare  Hesiod,  Theog.  378: 

Aar^tiiw  d*  H(oe  avifiovi  T€xe  xttQTigod^v^vi, 
^QytaTijv,  ZKfUQov,  BoQtriv  r  (u\lff\QoxfX(vd-ov 
xai  NoTov,  iv  (fiXorriTi  ^ca  ^coi  (wfid^iiaa. 
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Viiipl  himsdf,  Oris,  4^7; 

"vos  ego,  vos  adeo  venti,  testabor  et  aurae, 
YM,  matotina  si  qui  cte  gente  venitis." 

Soph.  Philoct  104: 

Neopt.     Ovxtag  tj^ii  \4'ikoxrritrig]  ji  dtivov  laj^vog  ^Qaaog; 
[Estne  illi  tam  insolens*  vmunr  fiducia?]' 

Ovid,  Met  9.  120  (Hercules  to  N^ssus): 

.    .    .    '^^qxto  tt  fidriGia,  clamat, 
^vana  pedum,  violente,  rapit?*" 

Ovid,  Met.  14.  32  (Circe  to  Gflaucus): 

^*neu  dabites,  absitque  toae  fiducia  formae." 

Claud.  BeU.  Oetic.  380: 

***tantane  vos,'  inquit,  ^Oetioi  fiducia  belli 
erigit.* " 

Ammiau.  29.  1:  *^  Sapor,  pugnarum  fiducia  pristinarum  imma- 
niter  arrogans,"  .  .  .     Lucan,  8.  524: 

.    .    .    **quae  te  nostii  fiducia  regni 
hue  agit,  infelix?" 

[what  confidence  in  our  kingdom?].  Tacit.  Agric.  1:  *'Plerique 
suam  ipsi  vitam  naixare,  fiduciam  potius  morum,  quam  arrogan- 
tiam  arbitrati  sunt'"  Hor.  4.  2:  ^^Rex  Fhamaces,  magis  di«<- 
cordiae  nostrae  fiducia  quam  virtutis  suae^  in&sto  in  Cappa- 
dociam  agmine  ruebat"    lAean,  10.  427: 

.     .    .    "tanta  est  fiducia  ferri," 

[so  great  confidence  have  they  in  their  swords].  Sil.  12.  359 
(of  Sardinia): 

^^mox,  libyci,  Sardus  generoso  sanguine  fidens 
Herculis,  ex  sese  mutavit  nomina  terrae." 

And,  especially,  Lucan,  9.  898  (of  the  Psylli): 

.    .    .    ^^  fiducia  tanta  est 
sanguinis;  in  terram  parvus  cum  decidit  infans, 
ne  qua  sit  extomae  veneris  mistuTa  timentes. 
letifera  dubios  explonmt  aspide  partus" 
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[so  great  confidence  have  they  in  their  blood,  i,  e.  in  their 
race,  their  extraction — Lucan's  "sanguinis"  (^s  well  as  Silius's 
"sanguine,"  just  quoted)  being  Virgil's  generis].  Compare  also 
Ovid,  Met  L   754  (Epaphus  to  Phaeton): 

.    .    .    ^^es  tomidus  genitons  imagine  falsi." 
Sil.  14.  93  (ed.  Ruperti): 

.    .    .    ^^tam  praecipiti  matema  furori 
Pyrrhus  origo  dabat  stimulos,  proavique  superbum 
Aeacidae  genus,  atque  aeternus  carmine  Achilles." 


'    137  (a). 


CAELUM    TERRAMQUE    MISCERE 


Understood  literally  (viz.,  of  the  sky  and  land  which  the  winds 
were  confounding)  by  Servius:  "Multi  enim  [autem]  quae- 
runt  cur  modo  Neptunus  de  alienis  conqueratur  elementis.  Aut 
certe  terram  pro  mari  posuit  ab  eo  quod  continet,  id  quod 
continetur''  .  .  .:  by  Wunderlich;  by  Wagner  {Quaest,  Virg. 
9,  6):  "Scite  tamen  Aen.  L  133,  caeiatm  terIumque  miscere" 
(the  praise  of  scite  being  bestowed  on  our  author  for  his  use  of 
the  singular  terram  rather  than  the  plural  terras  in  a  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  not  of  many  lands  or  the  whole  earth,  but 
only  of  that  particular  part  in  which  the  storm  took  place): 
and  by  Forbiger  '^tantas  moli:s,  sciz.  aquarum:  tantos,  tarn 
altos  lluctus/'  Figuratively,  by  Conington:  ''a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  universal  confusion.'' 

I  agree  entirely  with  Conington  and  to  the  example  adduced 
by  him  from  Livy,  4.  3  ("Quid  tandem  est  cur  caelum  ac 
terras  misceant?'')  add  Lucret.  3.  842: 

**non  si  terra  mari  miscebitou"  et  mare  caelo.*' 

Juvenal,  2.  25 : 

**quis  caelum  terns  nou  misceat  et  mare  caelo^ 
si  fur  displiceat  Verri,  homicida  Miloni?" 
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Juvenal,  6,  282: 

.    .    .    ^^clames  licet  et  mare  caelo 
oonfimdas,  homo  som.*' 

Lucian,  Prom.  9:  di.a  tovto  exQV^i  ^<>  ^^  Xoyov^  Tti  yri  vov 
ovqavov  avafjitfjiix&ai  xcfi  deafia  xat  aravqovg  %ai  Kctv/.aaov 
olov  emvoeLV  xat  aevovg  yuttaTte^neiv  xat  to  rinaq  eKKoXaytteiv. 
Sidon.  Paneg.  Aviti  {Carm,  7.  129)\ 

.    .    .    ^*si  deniqae  diram 
Hannibalem,  ioncto  terrae  caelique  tumnltu, 
reppnlimus,  cum  castra  tois  iam  prozima  muris 
starent  Collina  fulmen  pro  turre  cucurrit, 
atque  illic  itenun  timmt  natara  paventem 
post  Phlegram  pugnare  lovem,"    .    .    . 


138. 

TANTAS   TOLLERE  MOLES 


Understood  literally y  viz.,  of  the  masses  of  water,  by  La  Cerda : 
"Probe  absolvit:  tantas  audetis  tollere  moles,  nam  praecessit: 

VASTOS     VOLVTJNT     AD    UTTORA    FLUCTUS ,     Ot    PLUCTUSQUE    AD    SIDERA 

tollit;"  by  Thiol:  "solche  lasten  von  wasser  in  wellen  zu 
erheben;"  by  Forbiger,  following,  as  he  informs  us,  Wunder- 
lich  and  Sohirach:  ''Tantas  moles  aquarum/'  Figuratively  by 
Heyne,  "rerum  perturbationes,  tempestatem;  nam  moles,  omnis 
magna  molitio,  magna  res  quam  quis  molitur."  And  left  where 
he  foTind  it  by  Conington:  "We  may  either  take  moles  meta- 
phorically as  confusion  (TOUiERE  being  excitare),  or  as 
moles  undarurriy  T^vhich  is  more  poetical."  For  my  part,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  moles  is  here  metaphorical;  firsts 
because  the  sense  is  better:  How  dare  ye  to  niake  so  great  a  rout, 
so  great  a  coil?  than  how  dare  ye  to  raise  all  these  masses  of 
uxiter? — there  being  a  reproof  in  the  word  moles  unterstood 
as  meaning  coil,   trouble,  rout,   which  is  wholly  absent  from 
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the  word  understood  as  meaning  masses  of  tvater.  See— itUy» 
because,  5.  789,  we  have  the  very  word  used  with  respect  to 
this  very  storm,  where  it  cannot  poseibly  mean  masses  of  water ^ 
but  must  mean  rout,  coil,  trouble: 

'4p8e  mihi  nuper  Libycis  tu  testis  in  undis 
quain  molem  subito  excierit.' 

Thirdly,  because  in  a  similar  context,  Silius,  13.  864,  the 
similar  expression  ^'quantas  moles  movebunt"  is  figurative,  not 
literal  : 

.    .     .    "f^uantas  moles,  cam  sede  reclusa 
hac  tandem  erumpeni,  terratiue  manque  movebimt!' 

(where  '^quantas  moles  movebunt''  expresses  generally  what 
Virgil  (6.  829),  speaking  of  the  same  persons,  viz.,  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  has  expressed  particularly  in  the  words  "quantum 
bellum,  quantas  acies  stragemque  ciebunt").  Foarthljr, 
because  of  the  so  similar  figurative,  not  literal,  ''Quanta  rerum 
moles!"  of  Livy,  7.  29.  Fifthly,  because  "tantas  emergere 
moles" — so  exactly  the  parallel  of  tantas  tollere  moles — is 
figurative  not  literal,  Manilius,  1.  113  (exordium): 

.    .    .    ^^faveat  magno  Fortuna  labori, 
annosa  et  moUi  contingat  vita  senecta, 
ut  possim  rerom  tantas  emergere  moles  ' 

|with  which  compare  ManiL  1.  499: 

'*«iuis  ciedat  tautas  operuin  sine  numine  moles 
ex  minimis,  caecoi^ue  creatum  foedere  mundum?" 

where  we  have  moles  not  only  in  the  sense  of  tvork%  but  even 
in  connexion  with  numine].  And,  more  than  all,  because  the 
latter  clause  of  the  verse  comes  thus  to  be,  according,  to  VirgiFs 
usual  manner  (see  Rem.  on  1. 23-26),  the  variation  of  the  former — 
TANTAS  TOLLERE  MOLES  Only  another  form  of  caelum  terramqtte 
Mis(ERE,  already  shown  (see  above)  to  be  figurative.  These 
arguments  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  place  the  sense  in  which 
the  expression  moles  is  used  in  our  text  beyond  doubt,  not- 
withstanding the  literal  '^ moles  maris"  of  Silius,  14.  121: 

"non  alitor  Boreas 

.     .     .     8e4uitur  cum  murmure  inolem 
eiccti  maris^  et  stridentibus  affremit  alisT 
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and  of  Lucau^  5.  625: 

'*nunc  (|uoque  tanta  maris  moles  crevisset  in  astra, 
ni  superum  rector  pressisset  nubibus  andas." 

Compare  D.  Hieron.  m  Esaiam,  lib.  13,  prooemium:  *'Hoc  mihi 
in  Esaiae  pelago  naviganti  accidere  video.  Dum  enim  inoffenso 
cursu  vela  tenduntur,  et  securis  nautarum  raanibus.  sulcans 
aequoris  campos  carina  dolabitur,  subito  clangoris  [qu.  clangore?] 
turbo  consurgens,  tantis  undarum  molibus,  et  collisorum 
inter  se  fluctuum  fragore  resonante,  pavida  aniicorum  corda  per- 
terruit,  ut  dicere  cogerentiir:  'Magister,'''  &c. 

ToLLERE  MOLES,  laisc  a  fuss,   hubbub,  work,  coil,   trouble, 
exactly  as  10.  H56: 

.     .    .     "magno  discordes  aethere  venti 
praelia  ceu  toUunt  ammis  et  viribus  aioquis," 

— raise  a  fight. 


137  (ft). 

TANTAS    AUDETIS    TOIJiERE    MOLES 


Let  the  reader  compare  this  ta^tas  audetis  tollere  moles  of 
Neptune  with  the  ''mulcere  dedit  fluctus  et  tollere  vento''  of 
Juno,  verse  70,  and  say  how  the  two  contradictories  are  to  be 
reconciled. 

If  Neptune  is  in  the  right  and  the  winds  are  not  to  disturb 
the  sea  without  his  will  (meo  slne  xumine),  what  becomes  of  the 
'^foedus  certum"  delivered  to  Aeolus  for  their  regulation.  If 
Juno  is  right,  and  Aeolus  has  let  out  the  winds  in  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  executor  of  the  "foedus  certum/'  how  is  the  in- 
dependent dominion  of  Neptune  to  be  respected?  Out  of  this 
dilemma  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  escape  except  by  supposing 
that  Aeolus  has  in  compliment  to  Juno  overstepped  his  duty,  and 
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gone  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  "foedus  certum"  which  was 
to  be  his  guide — a  hardly  legitimate  supposition,  seeing  that  it 
is  on  this  very  "foedus  certum"  Juno  herself  grounds  her  appli- 
cation.    Compare  Rem.  on  "iussus  habenas,"  verse  67. 


136. 

MEO   SINE   NUMINE   VENTl 


"Distingue  numine,  ut  venti  convicium  sit,"  Servius,  meaning 
if  I  understand  him  right,  numine  is  emphatic^  and  the  numen 
of  Neptune  contrasted  with  the  n on- numen  of  the  winds — a 
mere  vagary  of  Servius,  the  winds  having  numen  as  well  as 
Neptune,  and  numine  being  used  in  the  sense  of  will,  sanction, 
exactly  as  2.  777:  "non  haec  sine  numine  divum  eveniunt," 
these  things  do  not  happen  without  the  sanction  of  the  gods; 
6.  266:  '^numine  vestro,"  your  leave  or  sanction.  See  Rem.  on 
"quo  numine  laeso,"  verse  12,  and  on  "baud  numine  nostro," 
2.  896:  also  on  "non  tolerabile  numen/'  5.  768. 

QioR  E(H),  Macrob.  6.  6:  ^'Tracta  est  a  Demosthene,  ^4X)l 
euoi  /!£>' — or  (iovXofiai  6t  dvaxeqe^  ti/iiiv  ordev^  aQxo^ievog  tov 
Xoyory 

ImPERII'M    rELAOI    SAEVUMgUE   TRIDENTEM    .    .    .    MIHl  SOUTE  DATUM. 

Compare  Horn.  //.  15,  190: 

nalkofit-votv. 
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143-145. 

TENET   ILLE   IMMANIA   SAXA 
VESTRAS    EURE    DOMOS   HiLA   SE   lACTET    IX    AULA 
AEOLUS   ET   CLAUSO   VENTORUM   CARCERE   RBGNET 


Immania  SAXA.— "Vastuni  antrum,  ver.  56,"  Heyne.  No;  the 
reference  is  not  special,  but  general— not  to  a  particular  part 
of  Aeoluss  empire,  but  to  the  whole.  First,  because  the 
description  is  in  general  terms — immania  saxa,  vbstras  domos, 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  description  of  Aeolia  at  verse  55 : 

^^Dunbomm  in  patriam,  loca  foeta  farentibus  Austris.' 

Second ly,  because  it  is  the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Aeolus, 
and  not  the  cave  of  the  winds  alone,  which  should  be  contrasted 
with  the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Neptune,  described  at  verse  142 
in  the  words: 

NOS   ILLI    IMPERILM    PELAOI    SAKVUMQUE   TRIDENTEM. 
SED   MlHl    80RTE   DATUM, 

close  upon  which  follows  the  contrast:  tenet  ille  immania  saxa 
VESTRAS  Ei'RE  DOMOS ;  that  wild,  rocky  Aeolia,  where  the  winds  had 
their  home,  where  the  cave  of  the  winds  was.  And  thirdly 9 
because  the  cave  of  the  winds  is  specified  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  next  verse.     Compare  Ovid,  Fa^t,  4.  421: 

''grata  domus  Cereri.    multas  ibi  possidet  urbes; 
iu  quibus  est  culto  fertilis  Heona  solo/' 

where  the  "domus''  spoken  of  is  the  whole  island  of  Sicily. 
Aeff.   8.  422: 

"Vulcani  domus  et  Vulcania  nomine  tellus," 

where  the  '* domus"  spoken  of  is  the  whole  island  of  Vulcania. 
Ovid,  Met.  15,    706: 

'^evincitque  frotuni,  Siculique  angusta  Pelori, 
Hippotadaeque  domos  regis,  Themesesque  metalla," 

where  the  ''domi"  spoken  of  are  the  Aeolian  islands. 
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Ilia  se  iactet  in  aula.—Illa  plainly  referring  aula  to 
iMMAXiA  SAXA  and  VESTRAS  DOMOS,  and  those  words  being,  as 
just  shown,  a  periphrasis  for  the  country  of  Aeolia— the  aula 
{Iwf,  or  court)  in  which  Aeolus  is  here  told  to  take  state  on 
hira  is  neither,  with  Heyne,  Thiel,  and  Voss,  the  celsa  arx 
mentioned  at  verse  60  ["Regia  alto  in  montis  cacumine,"  Heyne. 
•'Jene  f celsa  arx,'"  Thiel.  "Dort  iib'  im  palaste  den  hoch- 
mut/'  Voss],  nor,  with  Servius,  Isidorus,  and  Gossrau,  the 
cavern  of  the  winds  [Aula:  irrisio  est;  sequitur  enim  carcebh. 
Et  nihil  tam  contrai'ium  si  simpUciter  intelligamus,"  Servius. 
"Ironia  .  .  .  Quomodo  aula,  si  career  est?"  Isidorus. 
^^Aulayn  dici  antrum  non  mirabere,  quando  8.  242,  Caci  spelun- 
cam  regiam  dici  legeris,''  Gossrau],  but  simply  the  country  of 
Aeolia— a  general  or  less  accurate  application  of  the  word  aula 
which  lias  its  exact  parallel  in  the  application  by  the  Germans 
of  the  term  residenx  to  the  whole  of  the  city  in  which  the  king 
has  his  court  or  palace.  So  general,  indeed,  is  the  figurative 
application  of  this  term,  that  we  find  even  the  sheep  pen,  the 
tiger's  cage,  and  the  serpent's  den  designated  as  aulae;  Pro- 
pert.  3.  13.  39: 

.    .    .    "vacnam  pastoris  in  aulam 
dux  aries  saturas  ipse  redoxit  oves/' 

Petron.  Sat  119: 

'^Tigris  aurata  gradiens  vectatur  in  aula'' 

[where  Forcellini:  ''h.  e.  in  cavea"].     Sil  6.  216  (of  the  serpent 
of  the  Bagrada): 

^4ain(iue  ubi  feralem  strepitu  cireumtonat  aulam 
coiTiea  gramineum  persultans  ungula  campuni; 
percitus  hinnitu  serpens  evolvitur  antro, 
et  Stygios  aestus  fumanti  exsibilat  ore,'' 

where  "aula"  is  the  antrum  of  the  serpent. 

Akolvs,  in  the  emphatic  position  (see  Comm.  on  2.  246), 
and  accordingly  signifying  not  merely  Aeolus j  but  this  Aeolus y 
this  presumptuous  Aeolus. 

Cu\uso  vENTORUM  CAfiCERE  REoxCT.  The  recoivcd  interpre- 
tation, REONET  iu  ciAUso  vEvroRUM  CARCE31E,  IS  orronoous:  Flri^ 
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because  regnare,  in  order  to  express  reigning  m,  inside,  or 
within  a  place,  must  be  followed  by  the  preposition  in  expressed, 
Qeorg.  4,  90: 

.     .     .     "melior  vacua  sine  regnet  in  aula." 
Ovid,  Ep.  L  89: 

^'inque  tua  regnant,  nullis  prohibentibus,  aula.'' 
Lucan,  9.  726: 

.     .     .     ^^in  vacua  regnat  basiliscus  arena/' 

Senec.  HippoL  977: 

"vincit  sanctos  dira  libido; 
fraus  sublimi  regnat  in  aula" 

[for  "caelo,"  in  Horace's  "Caelo  tonantem  credidimus  lovem 
regnare"  {Carm,  3,  5.  1\  and  "mundo,"  in  Seneca's  "vacuo 
regnare  mundo"  {Here,  Fur.  67\  are  as  certainly  not  the  places 
where,  but  the  objects  of  the  verb,  as  "oppidis"  in  Cicero's  "In 
Sicilia  .  .  .  Timarchidem  .  .  .  omnibus  oppidis  .  .  .  reg- 
nasse"  {In  Verr.  5.  54\  is  the  object  of  the  verb].  And  ne- 
eondly,  because  the  command  to  Aeolus  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  prison,  and  reign  there  among  his  prisoners,  had  been  a 
mere  brutum  fulmen—ssLy  rather  a  piece  of  coarse  Billingsgate — 
unworthy  of  our  author's  dignified  god  of  the  sea. 

The  meaning  is  just  the  contrary:  let  him  reign  as  absolute 
as  he  likes,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  prison  of  the  winds. 
Literally:  thft  prison  of  the  winds  being  closed,  then  let  him 
reign  absolute;  or,  let  him  close  the  prison  of  the  winds,  and 
then  reign  absolute.     Compaijfe  Stat.  Silv.  1.  4,  44: 

'^sic  lanns,  clausoque  libens  se  poste  recepit," 

the  door  being  closed  {i,  c,  having  closed  the  door),  retired. 
Also  Aen,  11,  287:  "versis  lugeret  Graecia  fatis,"  the  fates 
being  turned,  Greece  would  mourn;  or,  the  fetes  would  turn 
and  Greece  mourn.    And  Juvenal,  3.  302 : 

^^nec  tamen  haec  tantum  metuas;  nam,  qui  spoliet  te, 
non  deerit,  clausis  domibus  postquam  omnis  ubique 
fixa  catenatae  siliiit  compago  tabemae,'' 

the  house  being  shut,  when  the  house  is  shut 
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Reonet,  avaaaevco.     Compare  Horn.  //  1.  179: 

(HXitS'  iwv  aw  pijvai  tf  Gtjg  x(u  ooi^  truQoiaiv 
MvQ^i'dovfaaiv  avaaat. 

The  whole  force  and  gist  of  the  passage  lies  in  this  word, 
which,  first,  means  not  merely  rwfe,  but  rule  as  an  autocrat 
[compare  the  examples  above  quoted  from  Horace,  Seneca,  and 
Cicero;  also  liv.  3.  11,  and  Gronov.  ad  Li  v.  24.  29;  and  parti- 
cularly Ovid,  Heroid.  4,  11: 

"quicquid  Amor  iussit,  non  est  contemnere  tutum; 
regnat,  et  in  dominos  ius  habet  ille  deos." 


Seneca,  HippoL  983: 


.    .     .     "vitioque  potens 
regnat  adulter." 


Silius,  13.  726: 


.     .     .    "tulit  ille  ruentem 
Thybridis  in  ripam  regem,  solusque  revulso 
pone  ferox  ponte  oxclusit  redeuntia  regna.' 

Our  author  himself,  Georg,  2.  307 : 

"per  ramos  victor  perque  alta  cacumina  regnat." 

also— with  the  very  meaning  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  our  text — 
Homer,  //.  1. 179,  quoted  above,  and  Lucan,  7.  596  (of  Caesar): 

^'vivat,  et,  ut  Bruti  procnmbat  victima,  regnet," 

where  we  have  the  word  not  only  in  the  identical  inflexion  and 
identical  sense,  but  in  the  identical  position  both  in  verse  and 
sentence];  snil  secondly— being  separated  from  its  con- 
junction by  the  sudden  pauses  preceding  and  following  the 
ablative  absolute,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  word  in 
the  line  and  the  last  word  uttered  by  Neptune — receives  the 
whole  ictus  of  Neptune's  voice  as  he  turns  and  goes  away :  et, 
cLAUso  vENTORUM  CARCERE  REoxET.  Compare  the  similar  emphasis 
thrown  by  Neptune  in  this  very  same  speech  on  vknti,  similarly 
placed   at  the  end  of  a  line,   and  similarly  separated  from  the 
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preceding  context;  and  the  not  very  dissimilar  structure  and 
emphasis  at  ''aras,"  verse  113;  and  the  much  less  strong 
(because  the  sense  runs  on  to  the  next  line),  but  still  some- 
what similar,  emphasis  at  "amicum,"  verse  614;  also— closely 
corresponding  to  Virgil*s  regnet  both  in  isolated  position  and 
independent  structure— the  "regnat"  of  Ovid  in  the  passage 
just  quoted. 

How  good  soever,  therefore,  may  be  their  poetry,  the 
meaning  which  the  translators  have  given  us  for  this  passage 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  Virgil's: 

^  ...    ^^qnella  6  sua  reggia, 

quivi  solo  si  vanti,  e,  per  regnare, 
de  la  prigion  de'  suoi  venti  non  esca."  Caro. 

.     .     .     '^dort  lib'  im  palaste  den  bochmut 
Aeolus,  and  in  der  winde  verschlossenem  kerker  gebiet'  er." 

Voss. 
"his  power  to  hollow  caverns  is  confined: 
there  let  him  reign,  the  gaoler  of  the  wind; 
with  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call, 
and  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall."  Dryden. 

.     .     .     T«  (f*  avuxTO()a  tvxfTitaa&o) 
Ai,oXo<;,  fioxrrjatv  J*  uvtutav  xXfiattjg  tcyoi;  far  to.  De  Bulgaris. 

— mil  caricatures  of  Aeolus,  and  perverse  travesties  of  our  author's 
meaning:  viz.,  that  Aeolus,  after  he  had  shut  up  the  winds  in 
their  prison,  might  king  it  (for  so  much  taunt  there  is  in 
lACTET,  and  REGNET,  and  aula)  in  his  own  dominions,  but  was 
not  at  liberty  to  interfere  with  the  dominions  of  Neptune.  How 
far  ettlier  Neptune  on  his  side  is  justified  in  this  interference 
of  his  with  an  act  of  Aeolus's,  performed  at  the  express  instance 
of  the  queen  of  heaven  herself,  who  had  not  failed  to  inform 
him  how  entirely  it  was  within  his  province — 

.     .    .    "namque  tibi  divum  pater  atque  hominum  rex 
et  mulcere  dedit  fluctus  et  tollere  vento;" 

•r  how  it  were  possible  for  Aeolus  either  on  this  or  any  other 
occasion  to  use  the  authority  delegated  to  him  with  so  much 
pomp  and  circumstance,  and  let  slip  his  winds  without  inter- 
fering  with   the   dominions  of  Neptune,   will  perhaps   remain. 
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along  with  so  many  other   little  matters  of  the  same  kind,  for 
ever  buried  in  the  poet's  breast. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  absolute  clauso  carcere  in  our  text 
is  the  absolute  "clauso  Olympo,"  verse  378,  and  the  absolute 
"clauso  gurgite,"  11.  298.  The  same  words,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  the  same  construction,  occur  in  Lucan,  1.  293: 

.     .     .    "quantum  clamore  iuvatur 
Eleus  sonipes,  quamvis  iam  carcere  clauso 
immineat  foribus,  pronusque  repagula  laxet" 

Wagner,  in  his  ed.  of  1861 — profiting  by  his  study  of  the 
above  lesson  in  my  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  and  at  the  same 
time  fain  to  disown  the  obligation— says:  "Non  i.  q.  postquam 
clauserit,  sed:  clausum  tenens  carcerem,  sc.  ea  lege,  ut  clausum 
teneat;  nos:  bei  verschlossenem  kerker.^^  I  will  not  insist  on 
the  necessity  there  was  that  the  prison  should  be  closed  before 
it  could  possibly  be  kept  closed,  but  at  once  make  Wagner  a 
present  of  his  distinction.  In  this  country  new  patents  have 
been  granted,  and  the  old  patentees  ruined,  on  the  ground  of 
similar  novelty  of  invention. 


150  (a). 

ET   VASTA8    APERIT   8YRTE8 


"Via  ex  arenosis  vadis  facta,  ut  naves  expedire  se  possent;  ut 
saepe  poetae  de  aditu  facto;  .  .  .  refer  autem  ad  tres  naves, 
— ■  114,  115,"  Heyne;  and  so  Voss  ("offnet  durch  sand'  und 
tten  die  bahn");  Wagner,  1845,  1849  ("Viam  per  arenosa 
la  facit,  ut  naves  expedire  se  possint");  Forbiger,  Kappes 
'kl/inoHf  Aitr  Aeticide,  Freiburg,  1859);  and  Conington — all 
igning  to  the  expression  ap^it  syrti-s  a  sense  of  which,  as 
jeems  to  me,  not  only  are  the  words  themselves  not  capable, 
;  which,  even  if  the  words  were  capable,  is  absolutely  incom- 
ible  with  the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  the  context     Let  us 
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take  the  word  sybtes  first,  interpreted  by  certain  of  these  com- 
mentators to  mean  nothing  more  than  sand,  the  very  sand  in 
which  we  saw  the  three  ships  imbedded,  verse  115  ('^Vastas 
and  APERiT  are  explained  by  verse  116:  'aggere  cingit  arenae.' 
The  ships  are  surrounded  by  the  sandbank  on  all  sides,'' 
Conington.  "Die  schiffe  werden  wieder  aus  den  syrten,  aus 
dem  sanddamme,  mit  welchem  sie  der  sturm  eingeschlossen  hat, 
Oder  aus  dem  sande,  in  welchem  sie  der  sturm  eingerammelt  hat, 
losgemacht,"  Kappes);  by  others  of  them  interpreted  to  mean 
sandy  shalhws  ("arenosa  vada,"  Heyne,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  as 
above.  "Sand  und  watten,'"  Voss,  as  above),  as  if  here,  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  locality  properly  called  Syrtes,  the  word 
SYRTES  could  have  been  used  improprie  by  Virgil,  or  as  meaning 
anything  else  than  the  Syrtes  inhabited  by  the  Nasamones 
(Herodot.  2.  32:  to  de  e&vog  tovto  [Nasamones]  eau  f.iev 
^i[iv/,ov,  veuetai  de  triv  ^vqtiv  re  /.ai  vriv  TCQog  ijw  Xioqriv  Ti^g 
^vQTiog  ovK  BTci  TcoXXov^^  aud  thus  defined  and  described  by 
Strabo,  17.  3.  20  (ed.  Mueller):  n  xaXejcovrig:  dt  %ai  rm^rjg  THjg 
^vQveiog  [Magnae]  xa£  rijg  fii/^ccg  (sic)  .  .  .  ,  on  Ttollaxov 
Tevayiodrjg  eaviv  o  fivd'og^  /.at  Y,ata  rag  anncoreig  "^ai  tag  nXr^^- 
^vQidag  avfA(iaivei  naiv  enTtiTtieiv  eig  ra  j^Qox^  /.at  ica&iteiv, 
OTtanov  (f  eivai  to  atoCo^evov  (maq)og'  dtOTteq  TtoQQio&ev  tov 
TtaqanXovv  Tioiovvrai,  q^vXavvo^evoi ,  [uri  efiTzeaoiev  eig  rovg 
y.oXnovg  vrt  avefuiov  a(pvla/,Toi  Xr^ip^tvitg'  mud  by  Sallust 
{Jugtirth,  80):  "Duo  sunt  sinus  prope  in  extreraa  Afirica, 
impares  magnitudine,  pari  natura;  quorum  proxuma  terrae 
praealta  sunt,  caetera,  uti  fors  tulit,  alta;  alia  in  tempestate, 
vadosa.  Nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse,  et  saevire  coepit  ventis, 
limum  arenamque  et  saxa  ingentia  fluctus  trahunt;  ita  facies 
locorum  cum  ventis  simul  mutatur.  Syrtes  ab  tractu  nomi- 
natae."  That  the  locality  thus  graphically  described  by  Strabo 
and  Sallust— not  any  heap  of  sand;  not  any  sandy  shallows 
within  it,  or  outside  of  it — is  meant  by  the  word  syrtes  in  our 
text,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  (there  ought  never  to  have  been 
any  doubt  on  the  subject)  by  the  adjunct  vastas,  so  proper  for 
the  Syrtes  or  great  sinuses  full  of  quicksands  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  not  very  far  from  Carthage. 

HSNBT,   AKNETORA,   VOL.   I.  27 
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Yastas.  Compare  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the 
"aequora"  of  the  same  "Syrtee*'  by  Avion  us,  Perieg.  293: 

^^maior  vasta  sibi  late  trahit  aequora  Syrtis 
iofidumqae  rati  pekgus  font" 

(the  very  "vasta  aequora"  and  "infidum  rati  pelagus"  which 
our  good  Neptune  aperit,  clears  of  the  heaped-up  sand,  and 
makes  'fida  rati")  and  the  application  by  our  author  himself 
(verse  122)  of  the  same  term,  if  not  to  the  actual  gurges  of 
the  Syrtes  themselves,  at  least  to  the  gurges  of  the  sea  of 
which  the  Syrtes  are  bays: 

APPARENT   RAM   NANTBS   IN   OUROITE   VASTO. 

It  is  these  Syrtes  which  Neptune  APERrr — not,  with  the  com- 
mentators, makes  a  way  out  of  by  which  the  three  ships  of 
verse  114  may  escape,  but  clears^  makes  free  and  open  (com- 
pare Tacit  Hist,  2.  25:  "compleri  fossas,  aperiri  campum,  pandi 
aciem  iubebat");  in  other  words,  makes  available^  restores  to  a 
state  in  which  they  may  be  sailed  not  merely  by  the  three  ships, 
but  by  all  the  ships  or  any  ships;  opens,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  sea  is  so  frequently  said  to  be  open  or  opened.  Compare 
Val.  Flacc.  1.  168: 

^^0  quantum  terrae,  quantum  oognoecere  caeli 
[>ermissum  est!  pelagus  quantos  aperimus  Id  usus!'* 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  7: 

.    .    .    ^^tuque  o!  pelagi  cui  maior  aperti 
fama,  Caledooius  postquam  tua  carbasa  vexit 
oceaniis,  Phrygios  prius  indignatus  lulos." 

E^lin.  H.  N.  2,  46:  '^Immensa  multitudo  aperto  quodcunque 
est  mari  hospitalique  litorum  omnium  adpulsu  navigat,"  opens 
so  that  ships  — not  the  three  ships,  but  all  or  any  ships — may 
sail  in;  to  use  the  language  of  Claudian  {4  Cons,  Honor.  437) 
C4)nceming  these  self-same  Syrtes,  may  enter: 

.    .    .    ^^madidaque  cadente 
Pliade,  Gaetulas  iutrabit  navita  Syrtes." 

[jet  us  now  see  whether  this  meaning — the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words  apart  from  the  context — is  not  as  congenial  to,  and 
liarmonious  with  the  context,   as  the  meaning  assigned  by  die 
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commentators  is  uncongenial  and  inhannonious.  Neptune  has 
come  on  the  scene,  not  at  all  in  the  interest  of  the  Trojans,  or 
caring  aught  about  the  Trojans,  or  even  so  much  as  knowing 
that  the  Trojans  are  there;  on  the  contrary,  incidentally  be- 
come aware  that  they  are  there,  he  neither  notices  them  nor 
pays  them  attention  or  compliment  of  any  kind,  but  proceeds  as 
he  was  proceeding  before  he  saw  them,  viz.,  to  quell  the  storm 
which  the  winds  had,  without  his  sanction  (m£0  sine  numine), 
raised  in  his  dominions.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  his  re- 
buke one  single  mention  of  the  Trojans— not  even  the  slightest 
allusion  to  injury  done  by  the  personages  whom  he  is  rebuking, 
either  to  Aeneas  or  the  Trojans,  or  the  goods  on  board  the  Trojan 
ships.  Although— and  let  the  reader  mark  it  well — it  was  not 
only  wholly  and  solely,  but  expressly  and  avowedly,  to  do  in- 
jury to  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  and  their  gods,  to  sink  and 
drown  them  all  in  the  sea,  that  the  storm  was  commanded  by 
Juno  and  let  loose  by  Aeolus,  there  is  not  in  Neptune's  rebuke 
of  the  offending  winds  one  single  word  of  or  allusion  to  eitlier 
Trojans,  or  Aeneas,  or  Trojan  gods,  or  injury  done  to  any  of 
them;  the  offenders  are  merely  rebuked  for  their  intrusion,  and 
bid  begone.  And  why  so?  What  is  the  rationale  of  this  so 
marked  contrast  between  Neptune's  rebuke  of  the  winds  and 
Juno's  commands  to  Aeolus?  Is  it  not  that,  whereas  Juno  is 
wholly  and  solely  intent  on  sinking  and  drowning  the  Trojans, 
Neptune's,  if  not  sole  at  least  chief,  concern  is  the  peace  of  his 
realms?  That  it  is  so  appears  unmistakably  from  his  pro- 
ceeding, immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  winds,  not  to 
the  relief  of  the  Trojans,  but  to  appease  the  swollen  waters,  to 
put  the  clouds  to  flight,  and  to  bring  back  the  sun: 

SIC   AIT,    ET   DICTO    CITIUS    TIMIDA    AKQUORA    PLACAT, 
OOLLKCTASQUK   FUOAT   NUBES    SOLKMQFE   RKDUCIT 

— all,  however  substantial,  yet  wholly  indirect,  help  of  the  Tro- 
jans; and  done  not  at  all  for  their  sake,  but  entirely  for  Neptune's 
own,  whose  direct  help  is  limited  to  a  prize  of  his  trident  (lev at 
IPSE  TKiDENTi)  in  aid  of  Triton  and  Cymothoe's  efforts  to  get 
the  ships  off  the  rocks.     With  the  exception  of  this  little  par- 
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enthetic  entr'acte j  Neptune  is  solely  occupied  with  the  stilling 
of  the  storm  and  the  tranquillizing  of  the  waters.  Having  sent 
the  winds  about  their  business,  put  the  clouds  to  flight,  and 
brought  back  the  sun —pausing  only  a  moment  in  his  work,  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  Triton  and  Cyraothoe— he  moderates 
(TEMPER at)  and  renders  navigable  (aperit)  the  waters  of  the 
vast  Syrtes,  and  drives,  himself,  over  them  in  all  directions 
(pi-j^labititr)  in  his  light  chariot:  all  the  noise  and  tumult 
ceasing  wherever  he  comes  along  flying,  under  the  clear  sky 
(cAELO  APERTO,  the  sky  cleared  and  made  open  like  the  Syrtes), 
giving  the  reins  loose  to  his  seconding  steeds,  and  surveying 
tin*  (»xpanse — just  as  in  a  popular  riot,  when  the  passions  of  the 
people  are  at  their  height^  and  stones  and  firebrands  are  flying, 
if  a  man  respected  for  his  public  services  and  kindly  disposition 
makes  his  appearance,  all  the  noise  and  tumult  are  hushed,  and 
the  words  of  peace  with  which  he  soothes  and  sways  their 
agitated  spirits  attentively  listened  to.  How  much  more  suit- 
able to  this  general  context  is  vast  as  apertt  syrtes,  understood 
t«)  mean  "rendei-s  the  vast  Syrtes  navigable,"  than  the  same 
words  understood  to  mean  "opens  a  way  for  the  three  embedded 
ships  to  get  out  of  the  vast  sandbank"?  How  much  more  dig- 
nified employment  for  Neptune  the  rendering  the  vast  Syrtes 
navigable  for  the  ships  of  the  whole  world  ("Pelagus  quantos 
aperinuis  in  usus!".  "Pelagi  cui  maior  aperti  fama")  than 
the  digging  a  passage  out  of  a  sandbank  for  three  imbedded 
ships?  The  supreme  sea- ruler,  the  (H)mpeer  of  Jove  and  Pluto, 
might  lend  a  helping  hand  to  his  attendants  (hardly  equal  for 
the  work  they  were  engaged  in),  but  he  could  not,  especially 
alone  and  unassisted,  set  about  digging  three  ships  out  of  the 
sand.  The  Neptune  of  Homer,  or  Apollonius,  or  Attius,  or 
Ennius,  perhaps,  might— Virgil's  Neptune  could  not.  Augustus 
and  all  his  court  would  have  been  in  fits  of  laughter.  Nor  is  it 
with  the  general  context  only  the  meaning  assigned  to  vastas 
\PKRIT  syrtf;s  is  incompatible;  it  is  no  less  incompatible  with 
tho  immfnliate,  with  the  very  next  word;  for  what  has  tempering 
the  spa  to  do  with  digging  three  ships  out  of  the  sand?  Is  it 
mrording  to  VirgiPs   manner  to  join   two  so   unlike  thoughts 
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together?  Is  not  the  latter  clause  of  his  verse  rather  an  expla- 
nation, or  variation,  or  climax  of  the  former  clause;  and  is  not 
the  meaning,  "makes  the  vast  Syrtes  navigable  by  tempering 
their  waters,"  /.  e,,  moderates  the  waters  of  the  vast  Syrtes,  and 
so  makes  them  navigable,  more  Virgilian  than  ''opens  a  way 
(for  the  three  ships)  out  of  the  vast  sandbank,  and  tempers  the 
water"?  The  three  liberated  ships,  moreover,  make  no  use  of 
their  liberty.  The  way  is  ready  for  them  (;Wiam  qua  so  ox- 
pedire  possent"),  the  sea  tempered;  why  don't  they  come  out? 
Why  is  it  Neptune  himself  rides  on  the  tempered  sea,  not  they  ? 
Is  it  not  plainly  because,  so  far  from  there  having  been  a  way 
made  for  the  three  ships  to  come  out  by,  there  has  been  no  men- 
tion either  of  way  or  ships  at  all— only  of  the  vast  Syrtes  having 
been  made  navigable,  and  the  waters  of  the  vast  Syrtes  having 
been  moderated.  What  more  proper  than  that  Neptune  him- 
self should  ride  over  the  moderated  waters  of  the  vast  Syrtes  in 
every  direction  (perlabitur),  seeing  that  all  was  quiet;  and 
quieting,  by  his  mere  presence,  all  that  remained  to  be  quieted? 
Or  what  more  proper  than  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
conclude  that,  the  akquor  of  the  vast  Syrtes  having  been  re- 
stored to  its  normal  temper,  not  only  the  three  ships  which  had 
been  imbedded  in  the  sand,  but  all  the  ships  of  Aeneas's  fleet 
except  the  one  which  had  gone  down  head-foremost,  were,  how- 
ever damaged  some  of  them  might  have  been  ("convulsae  undis 
Eurocjue"),  got  at  last  to  tlie  Carthaginian  shore,  by  the  good 
care  and  providence  of  that  god,  whoever  he  was,  to  whom  Ae- 
neas himself,  in  the  very  last  words  of  his  narrative  to  Dido, 
ascribes  the  credit? — 

"hinc  me  digressuni  vestris  deus  appulit  oris. " 

I>et  not  the  reader,  arguing  from  the  perhaps  undue  zeal 
with  which  I  have  propugned  this  interpretation  and  impugned 
the  generally  received,  conclude  that  this  interpretation  is  a  new 
one — perhaps  a  bantling  of  my  own.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
as  old  as  Servius,  who  writes  thus  (ed.  Lion):  *'Aperit:  ideo 
quia  arenarum  congerie  impediente,  praeclusae  ad  navigandum 
erant    Ceterum  bis  idem.    Ergo  immisso  in  eas  mari  aptas  ad 
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navigandum  fecit  Sic  Sallustius:  'Sed  ubi  tempore  anni  mare 
classibus  patefactum  est'"  My  indiscretion,  if  any,  has  only 
been  my  usual  indiscretion  in  the  cause  of  what  I  hold  to  be 
Virgilian  truth. 


150  (b). 

TEMPERAT  AEQUOR 


Moderntea  the  seci,  rediLC£s  it  from  a  higher  degree  (viz.,  of 
motion)  to  a  lower,  abates  it;  Hor.   Od.  S.  4,  45: 

"q\ii  terrain  inertem,  qui  mare  teinperat 
ventosum,  et  urbes,  regnaque  tristia, 
divosque,  mortalesque  turmas 
iraperio  regit  unus  aequo.'' 

Compare  Stat.  Silv,  1.  2,  11  (of  Venus  acting  bridesmaid  at  the 
marriage  of  Violentilla) : 

^4psa  manu  nuptam  genetrix  Aeneia  ducit 

lamina  demissam 

. cinctuque  Latino 

dissimnlata  deam,  crinem  vultumque  genasque 
temporal,  atque  nova  gestit  minor  ire  marita, ' 

moflerate.Sy  abates,  the  divine  splendour  of  her  hair  and  eonn- 
tenancej  reduces  her  hair  and  countenance  to  a  lower  standard. 
Plant  Poentd.  5.  2.   76: 

"maledicere  huic  tu  tcmporabis,  si  sapis." 

And  Virgil   himself,   Aen,   L   (U:    ''Temperat    iras,''   moderates 

thpir  ire.     See  Rom.  on   1.  61. 

So  spei'ially  was  it  tho  province   of  Neptune   to   temper  or 

lerate   the  sea,  that   he   is   styled   *^  Moderator  imdae,''  Stat 

w   2.  2.   21: 

^'ante  domum  tuniidae  moderator  caerulus  undae 
cxcubat,  innocui  custos  laris:    huius  amico 

spumant  teiiipla  salo 

hie  saevis  fluctibus  obstat" 

Neptune. 
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151. 

ATQUE   Rons   SITMtfAS    LEVIBUS   PERLABITUR   UNDAS 


The  following  nine  lines  are  intercalatory,  the  narrative  being 
precisely  at  the  same  point  at  cdrruque  volans  dat  lora  sbcuxdo 
as  it  is  here.  Before  taking  up  with  the  words  defessi 
AENEADAE  the  train  of  the  narrative,  dropped  at  the  word  undas 
in  our  text,  our  author  brings  us  back  precisely  to  this  point 
by  the  words,  curruque  volans  dat  lora  secundo,  a  repetition, 
in  a  slightly  altered  form,  of  our  text.  See  Comm.  on  3.  128. 
O^mpare  Aen.  5.  575,  where  in  the  words 

"  excipinnt  plausa  pavidos  gaadentqae  toentes,''  &c., 

he  returns  to  and  takes  up  again  the  general  description  which, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  particulars  contained  in  the  in- 
tervening verses,  viz.,  vv.  556-574,  he  had  broken  off  at 

.     .    .    ^^luos  omnis  euntes 
Trinacriae  mirata  fremit  Troiaeque  iuventns." 

Compare  also  Aeti,  10.  271:  "Et  vastos  umbo  vomit  aureus 
ignes" — a  repetition  in  a  slightly  altered  form  of  the  preced- 
ing "clipeum  extulit  ardentem,"  verse  261,  and  which  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  back  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  point 
(verse  261)  where  our  author  had  left  the  direct  narrative  in 
order  to  foUow  out  the  separate  train  of  thought  contained  in 
the  long  intercalation  descriptive  of  the  effects  produced,  prima- 
rily on  the  besieged  Trojans,  and  secondarily  on  the  besiegers, 
by  the  sight  of  Aeneas  clad  in  his  Vulcanian  armour,  and  rais- 
ing aloft  his  resplendent  shield.  Thiol  and  Jahn— not  observing 
the  repetition,  and  that  the  identical  description  commenced  at 
"clypeum,"  and  suddenly  dropped  at  "damorem,"  is  taken  up 
again  at  "ardet,"— have  marked  ''At  Rutulo''  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  paragraph ;  and  so,  by  an  error  exactly  similar  to  that 
committed  by  Heyne  and  Wagner  (1832, 1845,  1849),  ''at  domus 
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interior"  (2.  486,  where  see  Comin.),  not  only  shewn  their 
own  ignorance  of  their  author's  meaning,  but  as  far  as  in  them 
lay  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  ordinary  reader  to  arrive  at 
it.  Compare  also  8.  729-731,  the  similar  repetition  (and  for 
the  same  purpose)  of  verses  so  far  back  as  617—619  and  625: 
also  12.  860,  in  *'terrasque  petivit,"  the  repetition  of  ''ad 
terram  turbine  fertur,"  verse  855;  also  the  repetition  in  4. 
528  (where  see  Comm.)  of  4.  522;  also  the  breaking  off  of 
tlie  direct  narrative  {Aen,   7,  168)  after  the  words 

.     .     .     **ille  intra  tecta  vocari 
imperat,  et  solio  medius  consedit  avito," 

and  resumption  of  it  twenty-three  lines  later,  in  the  slightly 
changed  words 

''tali  intus  templo  dlvum  patriaque  Latinus 
sede  sedens  Teucros  ad  sese  in  templa  vocavit;" 

also  the  repetition  in  ''regem — habenas''  (1.  66)  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thought  expressed  in  **rex  frenat/'  ten  lines  pre- 
viously; and  the  repetition  in  "Troiae — sedebat"  (2.  578)  of 
the  substance  of  the  thought  expressed  six  lines  previously  in 
"  quum— aspicio.''  See  Comm.  on  4.  528.  Compare  also 
Aen,   7.  498: 

''hunc  procul  eiTantem  rabidae  veuantis  luli 
conimovere  canes," 

where  the  poet  |who,  having  previously  presented  us  with  lulus 
and  his  dogs  hunting,  and  having  set  them  on  a  particular  deer, 
had  stopped  short,  at  verse  481 —first,  to  inform  us  that  the 
hunting  of  this  particular  deer  excited  the  anger  of  the  peasants, 
and  so  made  them  i-eady  to  second  Tunius  in  his  war  against 
the  Trojans:  and  secondly,  to  describe  the  special  circumstances 
connected  witli  the  deer  which  called  forth  the  anger  of  the 
peasants  at  its  bi»ing  huntedj  returns  at  vei-se  493  to  the  point 
which  h(»  had  left  at  verso  481,  and  proceeds  with  the  description 
of  the  chase.     Compare  also  8.  566,  the  return,  in  the  words 

.     .     .     ••fui  turn  tamen  omnes 
abstuht  haec  aninias  dexti*a,  et  totidem  exuit  armis," 
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to  the  direct  narrative  broken  oflF  four  lines  previously  at  the 
words 

"et  regem  hac  Herilum  dextra  sub  Tartara  misi; " 

also  1.  88,  where 

.     .     .     **  lactates  aeiiuore  toto 
Troas,  relitiuias  Danaum  ati^ue  inimitis  Acliilli. 
arcebat  longe  Latio,  inultosquo  per  aniios 
errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  circuni. 
tantae  inolis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentein" 

is  the  recapitulation,  at  the  end  of  the  exordium,  o 

.     .     .     "multum  ille  et  torris  iactatus  et  a 
vi  superum,  saevae  memorom  lunonis  ob  iram; 
iiiulta  quoque  et  bello  passus,  dum  conderet  ur 
inferretque  dcos  Latio:  genus  unde  Latinum, 
Albauique  patres,  iiU{Vie  altae  moenia  Romae, ' 

the  main  subject-matter  of  the  commencement.  S< 
I.  5  {cl 

Amongst  the  proofs  which  I  meet  daily  of  the  pre 
rapid  growth  — even  in  the  rigid  climate  and  stub 
(termany — of  the  Virgilian  wild  oats,  which  it  hs 
amusement  for  some  years  past  to  scatter  abroad  wil 
thrift  hand,  is  the  correction  by  Wagner,  in  his  editi 
of  the  error  above  noticed  as  committed  with  respec 
not  by  himself  alone  in  his  previous  editions,  but 
know  by  all  preceding  editors. 

AT(^UK     KOTIS     SUMMAS     LKVIBUS     PKRLABITUK     UNDA8, 

or  Romim  sea-god  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
the  sea  during  a  storm  than  a  British  or  French  P 
blood  of  sporting  his  greys  in  Hyde  Park  or  t 
Boulogne,  under  the  downpour  of  the  thunder-shower 
of  the  Jews,  of  promenading  in  the  (iarden  of  Edei 
vertical  rays  of  the  midday  sun.  It  is,  therefor 
greatest  propriety  that  our  author  n^presents  Nepti 
looking  out  to  see  what  is  the  matter  (verse  13( 
smciENs),  and  then  going  forth  only  as  far  as  wa 
necessary  to  restore    order   (vurses   146  ct  seqqX 
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TUMiDA  AEQUORA  placat),  and  Dot  taking  his  drive  until  he  had 
first  weather  and  sea  to  his  mind  (verse  151:  Rons  summas 
LEVTBus  PERLABiTUR  UNDAS — repeated  at  verse  159,  in  the  slightly 
varied  form 

CAELOQtJK   mVECTUS   APEBTO 
FLBCTIT   EQUOS   CURRUQUE   VOLANS   DAT   LOBA   8BCUND0). 

Nor  is  Virgil  singular  in  his  account  Ovid  tells  us  the  same 
thing,  Heroid.    7.  49: 

*Mam  venti  ponent;  strata^jue  aequaliter  unda, 
caeruleis  Triton  per  mare  curret  equis.' 

Well  may  man  regard  himself  with  complacency,  when  the 
gods  are  so  studious  to  adopt  his  manners;  or  is  not  this  a  mere 
confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  should  I  not  rather  say,  Well 
may  the  gods  plume  themselves  on  their  having  adopted  the 
manners  of  their  ingenious  creator. 

PERI.ABITUR. — Per,  over  the  tvhole  of  it;  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  in  every  direction  over  the  vast  Syrtes,  *'Non 
temere  pellabitur  in  codicibus  aliquot  antiquis  legitiu*,"  Pierius. 
'*Codicibus"  a  VAnghtise^  and  penned,  if  not  by  actual  Eng- 
lish, at  least  by  persons  having  as  little  proper  respect  for 
"litera  latrans,"  especially  before  b\  and  who  sweetly  melted 
down  perlabi  into  pellabi,  in  the  same  manner  as  English 
of  the  present  day  melt  sweetly  down  snarl,  marl,  twirl, 
curl,  whirl,  purl,  girl,  into  snail,  mal,  twul,  cul,  wul, 
pul,  gal. 
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152-160. 

AC   VELUTI   MAGNO   IN   POPULO    CUM   SAEPE   COORTA   EST 

SEDITIO   SAEVITQUE   ANIMIS   lONOBILE   VTJIiGUS 

lAMQUE    FACES    ET   SAXA   VOLANT    FUROR   ARMA   MINISTRAT 

TUM   PIETATE    GRAVEM    AC    MERITIS    SI    FORTE   VIRUM    QUEM 

CONSPEXERE   SILENT    ARRECTISQUE    AURIBUS    ADSTANT 

ILLE   REGIT   DICTIS    AXIMOS    ET    PECTORA    MULCET 

SIC    CUXCTUS    PELAGl    CECIDIT    FRAUOR    AEQUORA    PaSTQUAM 

PROSPICIKXS    GEXITOR    CAELOC^UE    IXVECTUS    APERTO 

FLECTIT    EQUOS    CURRUQUE    VOLANS    DAT    LORA    SECUNDO 


Who  can  doubt  that  the  original  of  this  fine  passage  is  that 
scarcely  less  fine  passage  of  Hesiod,  Theog.  81: 

ovjivd  TiitrjoufOt   ^hos  xoioict   uf^yaXoio, 

yftvof^tfvov  Tf  idwai  &toT(>ffffotv  (iaoiXruav, 

Tto  fikv  ini  yXtoaoq  y).vxti}i]v  /tioiaiv  tfoorjr, 

lOV    <f'    fnk     kX    OTOfHtTOi;    ttft    ^nklJ^W    01    (ff    VV    kiiOl 
TlHVTti    ^s'    (tl'tOV    OOMOt    St(CX()n'OVTU     'f-tUlOT((^' 

tO^ftrjGi  SixtjOn^  o  d'  aoif  nkfO)*;  ayoQtvtm' 
nulfft  rt  x((t  fiiyn  vhxo<;  f/rtaTttfttvtthi  xattnuvnt. 
tovvkxa  yan  ^ttaikuhi  f-Xf^f'Jovf^,  ovvhxa  kiiot<; 
(iJn(nTonf^i'Oi<'  ttyo(ti]*ft   iifH(Too;ni  f-oyu  Ttkf-roi 
or^i^tos,  fHiXicxoiOi  JKeounficutt'Oi   h,ihKir$iv. 

fO^OftfPOV    <f      «!'«    aOTV    ikt-OV    (1)^    iXftOXOVTM 

Airfoi  jbidiix^t),  ufnc  df  n{}i7in  (tyftoutvoior 
Old  If   JVIovotaov  tfotj  doaii'  ttpD-Qionoian'. 

Ac    VELUTI    MACiXO    IX    POPULO    QUUM     SAEPE     COORTA    EST    SEDITIO. 

Neither,  with  Thiol  and  Voss,  in  a  couch,  or  great  popular 
assembly,  or,  as  we  say,  public  meeting  \^'' Popiilu^,  jede 
menschenmenge,  hier  coiicio,'"  Thiel.  "Wie  wenn  in  grosser 
versammlung  des  volks,"  VossJ,  nor,  with  Conington,  in  a 
chance -collected  crowd  or  concourse  of  people  ("magno  in 
popuix),  in  a  concoui*se  of  people,  not  in  a  mighty  people "),  but 
in  a  people  inhabiting  a  great  city,  such  as  Rome  or  Athens— a 
people  great  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Romans  and  Athenians 
were  great.     Compare  Hor.  Sat,  1.  6.   78: 
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.     .    .     "vestem  servosque  setjuentes, 
in  magno  ut  popiilo,-8i  qui  vidlsset,  avita 
ex  re  praeberi  sumptus  milii  crederet  illus/' 

and  Plant.   True.  1.  L  55: 

^'postrenio  in  magno  i>opulo,  in  multis  hominibns, 
re  placida  atqiie  otiosa,  victis  ho^tibus, 
amare  opoi-tet  omnes,  qui  quod  dent  habent;  *' 

in  neither  of  which  examples  can  ^'in  magno  populo''  be  any- 
thing else  than  in  or  amongst  a  great  people,  a  people  in- 
habiting a  great  city,  such  as  Rome  or  Athens,  the  special 
reference  in  the  former  example  being,  as  in  our  text,  to  the 
Romans  and  city  of  Rome— in  the  latter,  to  the  Athenians 
and  city  of  Athens.  Compare  also  Flor.  1.  28.  6:  '*Cum, 
ut  in  magno,  et  in  dies  maiore  populo,  interim  perniciosi  cives 
existerent." 

Seditious  tumults  being  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  Rome 
as  they  are  known  to  liave  been,  and  of  such  violence  as  to  be 
compared  not  merely  by  Cicero,  but  commonly  ("id  quod  saepe 
dictum  est''),  to  storms  at  se^,  who  can  doubt  that  the  sedition 
.MAONO  IX  popuLO  to  which  our  author  likens  his  sea-storm  was 
notamore  row  in  a  concio,  versammlung,  or  meeting,  but 
a  sedition  of  the  "magnus  populus''  par  excellefwe,  the  great 
unwashed  of  Rome  [Cic.  /Vo  A.  Chtentio,  c,  49:  "Ex  quo  in- 
telligi  potuit  id  quod  saepe  dictum  est,  ut  mare,  quod  sua  natiira 
tranquillum  sit,  ventorum  vi  agitari  atque  turbari:  sic  et  popu- 
hun  Romanum  sua  sponte  esse  placatum,  hominum  seditiosorum 
vocibus,  ut  violcntissimis  tempestatibus,  concitari^'J?  If  our 
author  has  few  opportunities  of  complimenting  the  Roman 
populace,  he  at  least  knows  how  to  use  his  opportunity  when  it 
does  occur:  ac  vkluti  maono  in  populo. 

Ccmington  queries  whether  the  structure  is  ac  vkluti  cum 
SAKPK  SKDiTio  (oi>KTA  EST  M  v<iNo  IN  popi'Lo,  and  uot  rather — 
as  indicated  by  the  corresponding  forms  of  expression,  6.  707 : 
"Ac  velut  in  pratis,  ubi"  .  .  .:  12.  908:  *'Ac  velut  in  somnis, 
oinUos  ubi"  .  .  .:  — 

A*     VKLl'TI    MAONO    IN    IHUTUN    (  I  M    SAEPK    COUKTA    KST 
SEIHTIO. 
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I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  structure,  and 
that  there  should  therefore  be  a  comma  plnced  after  populo. 
Compare  Hor.  Sat.  1,  6.   78  (just  quoted): 

.     .     .     ''vestem  servosqiie  seijuentes, 
in  magno  ut  populo,  si  qui  vidissot." 

Ovid,  Trist  1,   1.  17: 

"si  quis,  ut  in  populo,  nostri  non  immemor  illic 
si  (juis,  qui,  quid  agam,  forte  requirat,  erit.'* 

Ovid,  ex  Pmito,  4,   5,  11: 

"si  quis,  ut  in  populo,  qui  sitis,  et  unde,  roquiret/' 

The  sense,  however,  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  is  as  if  Virgil 
had  said:  ''ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  cum  seditio  coorta  est  uti 
saepe  magno  in  populo  cooritur  seditio,''  or  "uti  saepe  magno 
in  populo  accidit."  Manilius,  to  whom,  as  to  Virgil,  it  is  the 
storm  at  sea  which  suggests  the  sedition,  not  the  sedition  which 
suggests  (as  it  suggested  to  Homer,  //.  2.  144: 

xivriOri  S    nyooij,  ojs'  xvunra  uaxntt  &fci.(iaaqg 

novTov    fXKOtOtO,    T«    UfV    T     KvQo>;   Tf-    NOTO^    T( 

the  storm  at  sea,  draws  the  comparison,  with  liis  usual  brevity, 
in  two  words  (2.  90): 

"atque  haec  seditio  [)6lagi  nunc  sidero  Lunae 
mota  tumet." 

To  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  sedition  of 
the  people  which  suggests,  as  it  suggested  to  Homer,  the  sea- 
storm  {Epi^t.  1,  11):  *'Erat  onim  ipse  Paeonius  populi  totus, 
qui  tribunitiis  flatibus  ci'obro  seditionum  pelagus  impelleret." 

SaUVFTQUE     ANIML*;     KiNOBn^E    VULOUS     .     .     .     (JENITOR. — lONOBHiE 

vuLous  corresponds  with  aequoua;  pictate  ohavem  ac  meritis 
viRUM  with  oenitor;  and  the  two  former  contrast  with  the  two 
latter. 

Saevit  AXiMis. — Not  SAEvrr  in  animis,  but  saevtt  cum  animis. 
Compare  Comm.  on  Aen.  1.  294;  2,  416;  and  6.  825. 
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Faces  et  saxa  volant.  "Multi  non  volant  sed  volunt  in- 
venisse  se  dicunt,  sed  Cornutus  verendum  ait  ne  praeposterum 
sit  faces  velle  et  sic  saxa,  cum  alibi  maturius  et  ex  ordine 
dictum  sit: 

^arma  velit  poscatque  simul  rapiatque  iuventiis.'" 

Cornutus  might  liave  assigned  the  much  better  reason ,  that 
the  rioters  had  no  occasion  ''velle  faces  et  saxa,"  inasmuch 
as  '"furor"  had  already  supplied  them  with  arms — furor  arm  a 
ministrat;  and  that  furor  arma  ministrat  is  a  very  good  reason 
why  FAC>2S  ET  SAXA  VOLANT:  no  reason  at  all,  but  the  very 
contrary  of  a  reason,  why  paces  ct  saxa  volunt. 
Furor  arma  mintstrat.     Compare  Ae)).   7,  507: 

.     .     .     "quod  cuique  repertum 
rimanti  telum  ira  facit." 

PiKTATE  oRAVEM.  ''Religionc  erga  deos  et  sanctitate,"  Heyne, 
Thiol.  No;  for  fii*st,  this  is  never  the  sense  of  pi  etas  in 
Virgil  (see  above,  Conun.  on  verse  14);  and  secondly,  piety, 
in  this  sense,  afforded  no  ground  of  comparison  with  Neptune, 
of  whose  character  it  neither  was  nor  could  be  a  part.  But 
Neptune  is  a  kind  peacemaker  among  his  turbulent  subjects, 
the  waves;  and  the  quoUer  of  the  tumult  is  "gravis  pietate," 
i-espected  for  the  Icindriess  of  his  heart — pietate  ac  merftis,  q,  (L 
"piis  meritis:"  of  whose  kindness  of  heart  the  people  had  many 
times  had  experience. 

Conspexere.  Have  had  a  full  view;  see  Comm.  on  "con- 
spicitur,"  8.  83;  and  on  "conspectus,"  8.  588.  The  sudden 
pause  by  which  this  strong  and  emphatic  word  is  cut  off  from 
the  remainder  of  the  line  indicates  the  sudden  pause  in  the 
action;  the  instant  stillness  of  the  crowd  on  a  full  view  (con- 
spexere) of  the  man  pietate  gravem  ac  merttis.  A  similar  effect 
is  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  the  pause  after  the  three 
rapid  words,  pelaoi  cEcmrr  fracjor,  in  the  next  verso  but  one. 

Adstant,  "/.  €,  (»erto  quodam  loco  tanquam  inhaerentes 
stant,  vel  in  vestigiis  suis  stant,"  Wagner  (1861).  No;  but 
"stant  ad,  /.  e.  ante  eum  et  ad  latera  eius:"  from  his  audience, 
English,  staud  by;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  verb  ad  stare 
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in  those  very  places  which  Wagner  cites  as  proofe  that  it  means 
"in  vestigio  suo  stare,"  riz.:— (a),  3.  122: 

.    .    .    "desertaque  litora  Oretae 
hoste  vacare  domos  sedesque  adstare  relictas/' 

Noty  surely,  Crete  was  standing  in  a  certain  fixed  place,  "in 

vestigio  suo,"  i,  e,  was  standing  where  it  was  standing,  but 

Crete  was  standing  before  them,  ready  for  tbem,  convenient  to 

them,  or,  as  we  might  say  in  English,  waiting  for  them  at  their 

hand.     [b\  7.  180: 

"Saturnusque  senex  laoique  bifrontis  imago 
vestibulo  astabant;" 

Not,  surely,  were  standing  fixed  or  inherent,  '4n  vestigiis 
suis,"  in  the  vestibule,  but  were  standing  in  the  vestibule  ad, 
i.  e.  bende,  or  at  the  hand  of  those  who  passed  through  it — were 
standing  by,  were  waiting  like  a  guard  of  honour  in  the  vesti- 
bule.    And  (c),  9.  675  (where  see  Rem.): 

"portani,  quae  ducis  imperio  commissa,  recludnnt, 
freti  arm  is,  ultroque  invitant  moenibus  hostem. 
ipsi  intus  dextra  ac  laeva  pro  turribus  adstant, 
armati  ferro  et  cristis  capita  alta  corusci." 

Noty  surely,  "in  suis  vestigiis  stant,"  but  "stant  ad,"   stand  in 

the  presence  of,  and  waiting  for,  those  to  come  on  whom  they 

have  just   invited    to   come   on — "invitant   moenibus   hostem." 

Such  ai-e  the  examples  selected  by  Wagner  to  show  the  meaning 

of  the  verb  astare,  viz.,  that  it  means  stare  in,  not  stare  ad. 

Could   three  better  examples  be  chosen  to  show  that  it  means 

stare  ad,   not  stare  in?     Yes,  perhaps  there  could;  5.  477: 

.     .     .     "iuvenci 
qui  donum  adstabat  pugnae" 

[which  was  standing  by,  standing  at  hand,  the  prize  of  the 
victor];  1.  72: 

"ut  iuxta  genitorem  adstat  Lavinia  virgo" 

[was  standing  by,  bende,  her  father];  10.  885: 

'*tor  circum  adstantem  laevos  equitavit  in  orbes" 

[standing  by,  standing  present,  the  "ad"  having,  as  always, 
reference  to  some  second  object  spoken  of  or  implied— hero  to 
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the  rider,  in  our  text  to  the  virum  gravem  pietate  ac  meritts]. 
The  precise  meaning  follows  the  word  into  the  Italian.  Com- 
pare Lorenzo  Lippi,  Malmarih'ky  3.  19: 

"Chiama  gli  astanti,  gl'  infermieri  appella" 

[calls    the   bystanders].      Francesco    da    Barberino,    Documenti 

d'  aniore  19.  15: 

.     .     .     '^  colli  jiiristi  astanti 
tratta  del  govemai*,  che  fa  giustizia." 

Caelo  aperto. — Aperto  is  not  the  participle,  but  the  ad- 
jective, and  the  sense  is  not,  under  the  opened  or  cleared  sky, 
but  the  open  or  clear  sky,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  where 
there  were  no  clouds;  the  sky  clear  and  unclouded,  as  it  was 
before  the  storm  began.     Compare  Lucret.  1.  296: 

''qua  re  etiam  atque  etiam  sunt  venti  corpora  caeca; 
quandoquidom,  factis  et  moribus,  aoinula  niagnis 
amnibus  inveniuntur,  apeiix)  corpora  qui  sunt/' 

Pk«tora  bjulcet.  Compare  Casti,  La  Papessa,  2,  4:  .  .  , 
'4  cori  molce.'' 


160. 

FI.ECTIT    EQUOS    CURRUQUE    VOLANS    DAT    LORA    SECUNDO 

Flectit  eqvos,  wheels  his  horses;  not,  however,  so  as  to  turn 
them  back,  or  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  they  had 
come,  but  so  as  to  form  a  curve,  so  as  to  make  a  circuit;  bends 
or  inclines   his   course.     See  Ovid,   Met.   2.  169  (of  Phaet(»n|: 

.     .     .     "noc  qua  commissas  flec^tat  hal)ena8, 
noc  scit,  qua  sit  iter," 

and  Rem.  on  "tlecte  viam  ve[is,"  5.  28.  More  skill  being  re- 
(juired  to  bend  or  turn  horses  out  of  the  right  line,  especially  so 
as  to  make  them  round  an  object — as,  for  instance,  a  meta — 
without  touching  it,  than  to  drive  them  straight  forward,  "flec- 
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tere  equos"  came  to  be  used  to  signify  the  whole  art  of  chariot- 
driving;  AnthoL  Lat,  (Meyer),  1435: 

"flectere  doctus  equos,  nitida  certare  palaesti'a, 
ferro  iocos,  asta  fallere,  nosse  fidem." 

CuRRU  SECUNDO.  "  Oumis  secundus  qui  sit,  non  satis  per- 
spicio;  eel  ere  m  eiiim  poeta  hoc  rocabulo  significaro  vix  potest, 
et  felicem  vel  propitium  cur  dixerit,  non  apparet.  Servius 
currum  'Ti'oianis  obsequentem'  explicuit^  quod  loco  non  con- 
venit;  Neptunus  enini  flectit  equos  et  discedit.  Facile  esset 
cuRSUQUE  ex)rrigere,  sed  coniectura  non  opus  est,  cum  Cod.  Rom. 
aliique  fluctuque  exhibeant,  quod  reponendum  esse  videtur/' 
Jahn.  "CuRBu  secundo,  celeri,"  Heyne.  Wagner  adopts, 
and  in  the  following  words  would  fain  justify,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Heyne:  "Vento  utimiu*  secundo,  navigamus  celeriter; 
unde  celeritatis  notio  adhaerere  potuit  huic  adiectivo.''  All 
these  interpretations  are  nearly  equally  erroneous.  The  word 
secundum  has  but  two  meanings,  either  in  Virgil  or  any  other 
Latin  writer:  first,  the  primary  one  of  second  in  rank  or  order, 
as  in  the  expressions,  "secundae  mensae"  {Aen,  8,  283);  ''Hand 
ulli  veterum  virtute  secundus''  {Aen.  11.  441);  and  secondly,  the 
secondary  meaning  (immediately  derived  from  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  primary)  of  seconding;  going,  or  acting 
along  with  another,  as  a  second,  not  principal,  actor.  This  is 
its  meaning  in  all  such  expressions  as  secundus  vent  us,  se- 
cundus amnift,  secundus  fluctus,  secundus  clamor, 
secunda  fortuna,  seeundae  res,  secundae  aures;  wind 
river,  wave,  clamour,  fortune,  circumstances,  ears  of  hearers,  se- 
conding you,  going  along  with  you:  in  all  which  expressions  it 
means  exactly  the  opposite  of  adversus — adversus  ventus, 
amnis,  fluctus,  clamor,  adversa  fortuna,  adversae  res, 
adversae  aures,  being  wind,  river,  wave,  clamour,  fortune, 
circumstances,  ears  of  hearers,  opposing  you,  going  directly  the 
opposite  way  to  that  which  you  are  going.  And  so  Caesar  (apud 
Oic.  ad  Attic.  10.  8):  ''Omnia  secundissima  nobis,  adver- 
sissima  illis  accidisse  videntur.''  Both  meanings  of  secundus 
flow  from  its   root,  sequor;    and,  accordingly,   it  is  by  a  com- 
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pound  of  its  root  that  Servius  correctly  renders  it  in  the  passage 
before  us,  viz.,  by  obsequens — going  readily  along  with  you 
in  the  direction  you  wish  (English  toward  and  towardly), 
seconding  you.  Both  meanings  descend  with  the  word  into  the 
Italian:   Alaraan,  Coltiv,  3.  67: 

^^per  far  piu  adorne  le  seconde  mense.'* 

Boccac.  Now  36.  4:  "Quantunque  i  sogni  a  quelle  paiono  fa- 
vorevoli,  e  con  seconde  dimostrazioni  chi  gli  vede  confortino." 
But  with  whom  does  the  currus  go  readily  along?  whom 
does  it  second?  cui  obsequitur?  The  Trojans  ("Troianis  obse- 
quenti''),  answers  Servius— totally  mistaking,  as  usual,  his 
author's  application  of  a  word  which,  having  a  vernacular  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  he  nevei-theless  perfectly  understands — 
and  well  replied  to  by  Jahn:  "Loco  non  convenit;  Neptunus 
enim  flectit  equos  et  discedit.'*  The  horses,  answers  Wagner; 
Neptune  gives  the  reins  to  the  chariot,  and  the  chariot  follows 
the  horses,  seconds  the  horses— "curru  volans  secundo,  impetum 
equorum  sequente."  And  Forbiger  is  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Wagner:  "Currus  secundus  est  qui  facile  et  celeriter  sequitur 
equos."  What,  then  ?  To  what  or  to  whom  else,  if  to  neither 
of  these,  to  neither  the  Trojans  nor  the  horses,  is  the  currus 
obsequens?  Cui  "secundat  iter"  (Propert.  3.  21.  14)?  Why, 
of  course  and  as  plainly  as  possible,  to  the  driver,  to  the  reins 
(Pind.  I)/th,  2,  11:  ag^ava  neiaixaXtva\  to  Neptune  himself — 
*'Neptuno  secundat  iter" — exactly  as  the  aura,  the  breezy  wr, 
"secundat  iter  nautis,"  Propert.  3.  21.  14: 

^4am  liquidum  nautis  aura  secundat  iter,'* 

where  the  aura  is  the  seconding  or  moving  power — the  power 
which  moves  the  sailors  on;  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  currus 
is  tlie  seconding  or  moving  power— the  power  which  moves 
Neptune  on,  according  to  his  will.  The  currus  (not  the  car 
considered  as  apart  from  tlie  horses,  but  the  horses  considered 
as  drawing  the  car)  obeys  every  wish  of  the  driver,  seconds 
his  will,  "obsequitur  aurigae."  The  driver  dat  lora,  and  the 
currus  (the  team,  the  gespann,  the  horses  drawing  the  chariot) 
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takes  them,  and  does  all  the  driver  wishes-— exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  procedure  of  the  currus  at  the  close  of  the  first  Georgic, 
which,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  auriga  ('-neque  audit 
currus  habeaas"),  goes  where  it  pleases  itself,  and  carries  the 
auriga  with  it:  "fertur  equis  auriga."     Compare  10.  687: 

"labitur  alta  secans  fluctu(iue  aestuque  secundo" 

[wave  and  tide  seconding  him,  going  readily  along  with  him, 
helping  him  on,  obsequentibns  ef\  srcH)i(hintibus  ei  iter\  Luc^n, 
5.  458: 

"inde  rapi  coepere  rates,  atque  aequora  classem 
curva  sequi,  quae  iam  vento,  fluctuque  socundo 
lapsa  Palaestinas  uncis  confixit  arenas" 

(where  we  have  not  only  the  "fluctus"  seconding  the  ships,  but 
this  seconding  of  the  ships  used  as  a  variation  of  the  just  preced- 
ing "coepere  aequora  classem  sequV—v^  phrase  itself  aflTording 
an  example  of  the  simple  uncompounded  sequi  used  in  the 
sense  of  seconding,  acting  obsequionslif  towards,  exactly  as 
Ovid,  Met,  L  647  (of  lo): 

.    .    .    "et,  si  modo  verba  sequantur, 
oret  opem"). 

Secundus  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  adjectival  form 
of  sequi,  sequens,  the  participle  of  sequi,  should  a  prion 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  equivalent  of  secundus;  and  so 
in  point  of  fact  we  find  sequens  to  be,  not  only — which  it 
were  supererogatory  to  prove  by  example — in  its  primary,  but 
in  its  secondary  sense  also.     See  Ovid,  Met.  4,  54: 

.    .     .    ^^ana  sua  fila  sequeute*/* 

Stat.  Silv.  4.  9.  14: 

^*nec  saltern  tua  dicta  continentem 
quae  tnno  iuvenis  foro  tonabas, 
aut  centum  prope  iudices,  priusquam 
te  Germanicus  arbitrum  sequenti 
annonae  dedit," 

where  Gronovius:  "'sequens'  est  facilis,  obsequens,  obe- 
diens   procurajiti  Plotio";    and  where  the   sense  remains  the 
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same  if  we  substitute  secundae  for  sequenfi,  just  as  in  our 
text  the  sense  remains  the  same  if  we  substitute  sequenti 
for  secundo.     See  Rem.  on  ''sequatur,"  4.  109. 

CuRRU,  not  the  chariot,  considered  as  apart  from  the  horses, 
hut  the  horses  considered  as  drawing  the  chariot— the  yoke,  the 
team,  Gr.  ro  agiaa,  Germ,  das  gespann.     See  Oeorg.  3,  89: 

"talis  Amyclaei  domitus  Pollucis  habenis 
Cyllarus,  et  quorum  Graii  meminere  poetae, 
Martis  equi  biiuges,  et  magoi  currus  Achilli" 

(where  by  no  possibility  can  "currus"  mean  aught  but  the 
horses  of  Achilles — the  horses  which  drew  his  chariot).  Aen, 
r.  163: 

"exercentur  equis,  domitantque  in  pulvere  currus  " 

(not J  surely,  break  chariots,  but  break  horses  in  chariots,  force 

and  accustom  horses  to  draw  chariots);  with  which  compare  12. 

350: 

"auaus  Pelidae  pretium  sibi  poscere  cuitus*' 

(not  the  chariot,  but,  as  shown  by  ^'nec  equis  aspirat  AchiJlis," 
verse  352,  the  team,  the  gesjmnn  of  Achilles).    Lucan,  7.  568: 

^^sauguineum  veluti  quatieus  Bellooa  flagellum, 
Bistonas  aut  Mavors  agitans,  si  verbere  saevo 
Palladia  stimulet  turbatos  aegide  currus" 

[lashes  his  horses,  frightened  by  the  aegu  of  Pallas].  Claud. 
Itapt,  I^oserp,  1.  1: 

'Mnfemi  raptoris  equos,  afQataque  cumi 
sidera  Taenario,  caligautesque  profundae 
lunonis  thalamos  audaci  prodere  cantu 
mens  eoogesta  iubet' 

[blown  upon  by  the  Taenarian  team].     Sil.  Ital.  4.  482: 

"condebat  noctem  devexo  Cynthia  cumi, 
fratomis  afflata  rotis" 

re   the   poet,  so  far   from  saying  "afflata  equis"  does  not 
say  ''afflata  curru,"  but  only  "afflata  rotis");  and  Alcaeus 
Himer.)  vlv^voi  de  maav  to  aqpa;  also   Oeorg.  7.   514: 

'*fertar  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  ourrus  habenas," 
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where  "currus"  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line  is  the  varied  repe- 
tition of  "equis"  in  the  former,  and  the  sense  divested  of  its 
poetical  ornament  is  simply  "fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audiunt 
[eqiii]  habenas;"  exactly  as  in  our  text,  ''currus"  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  line  is  the  varied  repetition  of  "equi"  in  the  first 
part,  and  the  sense  is 

FLECTIT  EQU09,   EQUISQUE  VOLANS   DAT  LORA   SECUNDIS. 

In  the  same  manner  as  ciirrus,  properly  the  inanimate 
seat  or  vehicle,  is  used  to  express  both  the  seat  (or  vehicle)  and 
the  horses  (or  other  animals)  drawing  it:  the  horses  (or  other 
animals)  drawing  the  seat  or  vehicle  are  used  to  express  both 
the  horses  (or  other  animals)  drawing  the  seat  (or  vehicle)  and 
the  seat  (or  vehicle)  itself.     See  Hom.  //.  8,  259: 

.     .     Qiynaiv  <f'  o  yiQWVf  ixtXtvaf  (f*  kxatQovg 
mnovg  ^fvyvvfitvttt'  to*  <f'  oTQttXfatg  (th&ovto. 
nv  (f*  «(/  ifiri  IJQUtfiog,  xnra  (f*  r]vut  rttviv  oniaaia' 
nag  (ff  oi  AvrrjvtOQ  nfQixaXXat  fitjaaro  ^ufQov. 
jb}  S(  Sut  Xxanav  nf^iov^^  (^^^  OiX(((s  tnnovg. 
«AA'  oxt  Stj  (/  ixovTO  fitrn   TQtottg  xni  A^aiovg, 
(^^TiTitov  nno fittVTfg  tnt  /^Ofw  novkvfioTHQav, 
fg  fitaaov  TgtHov  xa^  Axnitov  farij^otavTo, 

Ovid,  Heroid.  2.  79  (of  Ariadne): 

"ilia  (nee  invideo)  fruitur  meliore  marito; 
inque  capistratis  tigribus  alta  sedet/* 

Compare  also  Sil.  2.  197  (ed.  Ruperti): 

"turn  saltu  Asbyten  conantem  hnquere  pugnas 
occupat,  incussa  gemina  inter  tempora  clava, 
ferventesque  rotas  turbataque  freoa  pavore 
disiecto  spargit  collisa  per  ossa  cerebro," 

where  "frena"  is  the  horses;  and  see  Rem.  on  1.  490. 
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161-162. 

DEFESSI    AENEADAE    QUAE   PBOXIMA   LITTORA    CURSU 
CONTENDUNT   PETERE   ET   UBYAE  VERTUNTUR   AD    ORAS 


The  parallelism  between  the  shipwreck  of  Aeneas's  fleet  and 
that  of  Cneins  Octavius,  a.  u.  c.  550—551,  is  too  strong  to  be 
entirely  accidental.  Both  took  place  on  the  self-same  waters,  on 
the  self-same  African  shore,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  self-same  city  of  Carthage.  The  same  "Afiicus"  was  active 
on  both  occasions,  and  on  both  occasions  the  fleet,  dispersed  and 
driven  cm  different  parts  of  the  shore,  was  seized  by  the  natives, 
whose  claim  to  it  as  lawful  property  was  adjudicated  on  in  the 
case  of  Cneius  Octavius's  fleet  by  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Carthage,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  fleet  of  Aeneas,  by  Dido. 
"Non  haec  sine  numine  divum,''  or,  if  my  reader  prefers  plain 
prose,  Aeneas 's  shipwreck  was  as  surely  suggested  by  and 
modelled  on  that  of  Cneius  Octavius  as  Don  Juan's  was  made 
up  out  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  Captain  Bligh's,  Commo- 
dore Byron's,  and  Erasmus's.  See  Livy,  30.  24  (ed.  Walker): 
"Cneio  Octavio,  ducentis  onerariis,  triginta  longis  navibus  ex 
Sicilia  traiicienti,  non  eadem  fortuna  fuit.  In  conspectum  ferme 
Africae  prospero  cursu  vectum  primo  destituit  ventus;  deinde 
versus  in  Africum  turbavit,  ac  passim  naves  disiecit.  Ipse  cum 
rostratis,  per  adversos  fluctu^  ingenti  remigum  labore  enisus, 
Apollinis  promontorium  tenuit.  Onerariae,  pars  maxima  ad 
Aogimurum  (insula  ea  sinum  ab  alto  claudit,  in  quo  sita  Car- 
thago est,  triginta  ferme  millia  ab  urbe),  aliae  adversus  urbem 
ipsam  ad  Calidas  Aquas  delatao  sunt.  Omnia  in  conspectu 
(Jarthitginis  erant:  itacjue  ex  tota  urbe  in  forum  concursum  est. 
Ma^nstratus  sonatuni  vocare,  populus  in  curiae  vestibule  fremere, 
no  tanta  ex  oculis  manibusque  amitteretur  praeda." 
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163. 

EST  IN  SECESSU  LONOO  LOCUS 


"Sinu  secreto,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "Sinuoso  Libyae  littore," 
"locus  in  sinum  curvatus,"  Heyne.  "Tief  zuruckgezogene 
bucht,"  Thiel.  "In  a  deep  retiring  bay,"  Conington.  Very 
far,  indeed,  from  the  meaning;  which  is  not  that  the  place  was 
situated  in  a  deep  retiring  bay,  or  in  a  bay  at  all,  but  that  the 
place  was  far  out  of  the  way,  out  of  the  gangway,  far  retired. 
Compare  Plin.  Ep.  2.  13:  "lUe  meus  in  urbe,  ille  in  secessu 
contubernalis,"  in  my  retirement,  i.  e.  in  the  country  as  opposed 
to  the  city.  Plin.  Ep.  2.  17  (of  his  villa  at  Laurentum): 
"lustisne  de  causis  eum  tibi  videor  incolere,  inhabitare,  diligere 
secessum?"  Plin.  Ep,  3.  15:  "Petis,  et  libellos  tuos  in  secessu 
legam."     Ovid,  Trist  1.  1.  41: 

^^carmina  seceBsom  sohbentis  et  otia  quaeront" 

And  such  precisely  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  where  our 
author  uses  them  again,  viz.,  3.  229: 

'^mrsum  in  secessu  longo  sub  rupe  cavata, 
aiboribus  clausi  circum  atque  horrentibus  umbris, 
iDstruimus  mensas  arisque  reponimus  ignem," 

not  in  a  long  reach,  bight,  or  S'lnics,  but  in  far  retirement,  far 
apart.  And  why  was  the  place  so  retired,  so  very  much  out  of 
the  way  (secessu  longo)?  Plainly  because  (a)  Libya  was  itself 
thinly  peopled  (verse  388,  "Libyae  deserta  peragro"};  and  {b) 
because  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Libya— little  even 
in  Virgil's  time — was  none  at  all  in  Aeneas's.    Compare  1.  235: 

^^quid  meus  Aeneas  in  te  committere  tantum, 
quid  Trees  potuere?    quibus  tot  funera  passis 
cunctus  ob  Italiam  terrarum  clauditur  orbis/' 


1.  388: 


^^pse  ignotus  egens  Libyae  deserta  peragro, 
Europa  atque  Asia  pulsus." 
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Under  such  circumstances,  a  place  on  the  sea-shore,  not  very 
far  from  the  new  city  the  Tyrians  were  building,  might  very 
well  be  said  to  be  in  secessu  longo — far  retired;  in  other  words, 
a  very  lonely  place. 


163. 

POBTUM    EFFICIT 


Xot  makes  a  port  ("che  porto  un'  isoletta  lo  fa,"  Caro),  but 
completes,  perfects,  makes-out  [e-facit)  a  port,  i,  e.  turns  that 
into  a  port  which,  but  for  the  island  in  front,  were  no  more 
than  an  inlet  or  bay.  Compare  Caesar,  IkU,  GalL  L  38: 
'^Hunc  [montem]  murus  circumdatus  arcem  efiicif  [makes  a 
complete  arx  of  the  mountain,  turns  the  mountain  into  an  arx]. 
Ovid,  Met   7.  179: 

'*tres  aberant  noctes  ut  cornua  tota  coireut 
efficerentque  orbem.     post^iuam  plenissima  fulsit 
ac  solida  terras  spectavit  imagine  luna' 

[completed  the  circle].     Juvenal,  14.  323: 

.     .     .     "effice  sum  main 
bis  septem  ordinibus  quam  lex  dignatur  Othonis" 

I  make-up  the  sum,  complete  the  sum|.  In  no  less  than  three  of 
th(»  following  (\\amples  of  poils  made  out,  made  good,  or  effec- 
tuated by  opposite  islands  which  serve  a^  breakwaters  to  cer- 
tain hf'l  on  the  mainland,  the  identical  word  is  used  which  is 
used  in  our  text  viz.,  efficere: — Liv.  30.  24:  '* Insula  ea  [Aegi- 
murus)  sinum  ab  alto  <*laudit,  in  quo  sita  Carthago  est,  triginta 
ferme  millia  ab  urbe."  Plin.  Ep,  6,  31:  **In  ore  portus  [Tra- 
i:ini|  insula  adsurgit,  quae  illatum  vento  mare  obiacens  frangat, 
tutumque  ab  utroque  latere  decursum  navibus  praestet.''  Li\7^, 
26.   42:    '^Ceterum   sita  Carthago  [Nov.  Carthago   in   Hisp.]   sic 
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est.  Sinus  est  maris  media  fere  Hispaniae  ora,  maxime  Africo 
vento  oppositus,  et  quingentos  passus  introrsus  retractus,  paululo 
plus  passuum  in  latitudinem  patens.  Huius  in  ostio  sinus  parva 
insula  obiecta  ab  alto  portum  ab  omnibus  ventis,  praeterquam 
Africo,  tutum  facit."  Strabo,  17.  1.  6:  ijiwv  yaq  eavi  KolTKodrig, 
axQag  eig  to  ueXayog  ^cQofiejiXrifievri  dvo'  rovtiov  de  fiera^v  ij 
vTjaog  idQVTai  yXecovaa  rov  'a^oXtzov,  /caQa^iejiXritat  yaq  avrov 
[avTio]  Kara  ^ijxo^'.  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  3.  112:  "Haee  insula 
[viz.,  Pharos],  obiecta  Alexandriae,  portum  efficit.''  Solinus, 
c.  9:  "Euboea  insula  laterum  obiectu  efficit  Aulidis  portum." 
Claud.  Idyll  36: 

"est  in  conspectu  longe  locus 

est  procul  ingenti  regie  summota  recess u 
insula  qua  resides  fluctus  mitescere  cogit, 
in  longum  produeta  latus:  fraotasriue  per  undas 
ardua  tranquillo  curvantur  brachia  porta.'' 

Claud.  Bell  Gihhn,  521: 

"tenditur  in  longum  Caralis.  tonuemque  per  undas 
obvia  diinittit  fracturum  flamina  coUem. 
efficitur  portus  medium  mare;  tutaque  ventis 
omnibus  ingenti  mansuescunt  stagna  recessu." 

And  above  all,  Luoan,  2.  610: 

"urbs  [Brundusium]  est  Dictacis  olim  possessa  colonis, 
quos  Greta  profugos  vexere  per  aequora  puppes 
Ce(j;ropiae,  victum  mentitis  Thesea  velis. 
han(!  latus  angustuin  iam  se  cogontis  in  at  turn 
Uesperiae,  teuuem  producit«in  ae<|Uora  linguam, 
Hadriacas  flexis  claudit  quae  cornibus  undas. 
nee  tameu  hoc  artis  immissum  faucibus  aequor 
portus  erat,  si  non  violentos  insula  Cores 
exciperet  saxis,  lassasque  refunderct  undas. 
hmc  illinc  montes  scopulosao  rupis  aperto 
opiK)suit  natura  mari,  flatusque  removit, 
ut  tremulo  starent  contentae  fune  carinae/' 

where  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  Virgilian  picture,  even  to 

the  minutest  particulars:  (a),  the  port  completed  by  the  island 

in  front — 

"^nec  tanien  hoc  artis  immissum  faucibus  ae<iuor 
portus  erat,  si  non    ....     insula    .     .     .     .      ' 
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(Yii^rs  INSULA  PORTUM  efficit) ;  (ft),  the  rocky  shore  of  the 
island  receiving  the  brunt  of  the  waves — 

.     .    .    "si  non  violentos  insula  Coros 
exciperet  saxis,  lassas    ....    ondas" 

(Virgil's  OBiECTu  laterum  quibus  omnis  ab  alto  unda  frangftub); 
(c),  and  then  throwing  them  back  again — 

.    .    .    "refunderet  undas" 

(Virgil's  SINUS  reductos);  (d),  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  rocky  precipices — 

"hinc  illinc     ....    scopulosae  rupis'* 

(Virgil's  HiNc  ATQUE  HiNc  VASTAE  RUPEs);  (e),  rfslng  to  the  height 
and  shape  of  mountains  — 

.    .    .     "montes  scopulosae  rupis" 

(Virgil's  (iEMiNic^uE  MLNAXTUR  Lv  CAELUM  scopuu);  (/),  and  shelt- 
ering the  waters  of  the  port  from  the  winds — 
.    .    .    "flatusque  removit" 

(Virgil's  QUORUM  sub  vertice  late  aequora  tuta  silent);  {g\  so 
that  vessels  were  perfectly  safe  in  it — 

"ut  tremulo  starent  contentae  fune  carinae*' 

(Virgil's  mc  fessas  non  vincula  naves  ulla  tenknt,  unco  non 
alligat  ancora  morsu). 

Insula.  ^'  Quum  efficere  portum  insula  paruni  accom- 
modate dici  mihi  videretur^  per  insulam  h.  1.  peninsulam 
significari  putabam,"  says  Wagner  (ad  ed.  Heyn.  1832),  under- 
standing, with  the  translators  and  commentators  generally, 
''efficere  portum"  to  be  equivalent  to  ''facere  portum."  To  be 
sure,  the  gloss  was  withdrawn  by  its  author  immediately  on  his 
becoming  aware  of  the  application  of  the  expression  by  Caesar 
to  the  island  of  Pharos,  and  by  Solinus  to  the  island  of  Euboea 
(see  above);  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  made  by  any  one 
who  was  not  also  unaware  of  the  frequent  use  of  efficere  in 
the  sense  not  of  facere,  but  of  e-facere,  or  making-out, 
making-good,  completing. 

Latervm:   not  merely  smooth  low  sides  or  strands,  but— as 
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shown  first  by  obiectu — always  expressive  of  an  objection  or 
presentation  of  an  obstacle ;  and,  secondly — by  the  application  of 
latus  elsewhere  to  the  steep  side  of  a  precipice  or  mountain — 
the  more  or  less  elevated,  precipitous,  abrupt  sides  or  flanks  of 
the  island:   Oeorg.  4.  418: 

.    .     .     ^^est  specus  ingens 
exesi  latere  in  mentis,  quo  plurima  vento 
cogitur,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos' 

[where  the  ver>^  words  of  our  text  are,  with  a  very  slight  alter- 
ation, repeated].     Aeri.  6.  42: 

^'excisom  Euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum.'* 

Stat.  Silv.  4.  4,  2: 

.     .    .     **qua  nobilis  Appia  crescit 
in  latus,  et  molles  solidus  premit  agger  arenas  ' 

[grows  into  a  side,  i.  e.  into  a  steep  flank,  a  perpendicular  ere- 
pido.  The  road  consists  of  so  much  building  that  its  side  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  wall,  house, 
or  other  building — is  not  a  mere  paved  track  over  the  coimtry' 
but  an  elevated  structure,  presenting  a  side].  The  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  another  quotation  from  Stat,  Silv.  17.  248: 

^'insequitur  sublime  forens  nigrantibos  alis 
abruptum  Boreas  ponti  latus" 

[a  lofty  wave  presenting   a  perpendicular  face  or  side:    in  our 

author's  own  language,  1.  109,  ''praeruptus  aquae  mons"]. 

The  plural  number  is  used  in  order  to  be  general ;  in  order 

not  to  enter  particularly  into  the  shape  of  the  island;  in  oi-der 

not  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  minute  information  with  which 

Corippus,  in  his  imitation  of  the  passage  (de  Latulib.  Justin,  mi- 

norisy  1.  102),  has  detained  his  reader,  viz.,  tliat  one  side  of  the 

island  looked  towards  the  sea,   while  the   other  looked  towards 

the  port: 

.     .     .     '^pars  prospicit  una  • 

immensuin  pelagus;  pars  respicit  altera  portum, 
portum  quern  geininae  complexant  brachia  ripae 
moenibus  appositis,  rapidos  contemnere  ventos 
et  faciunt,  praebentque  salum  statione  quietum: 
aequoreos  frangunt  obiecto  marmore  fluctus, 
et  prohibent  refluas  angustis  faucibus  undas. ' 
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164-165. 

QUIBUS    OMNIS    AB    ALTO 
FRANGITUR   INQUE   SINUS   SCINDIT   SESE   UNDA    REDUCTOS 


The  picture  presented  is  that  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
seaward  sides  of  the  island,  and  then  retreating,  or  sucked  back 
into  the  sea.  Simple,  conformable  to  nature,  and  harmonious 
with  the  context  as  this  picture  is,  it  is  anything  but  the  picture 
which  the  commentators  have  found  in  the  words.  Some  see  in 
them  the  sea  breaking  on  the  island,  and  then  not  retreating  or 
sucked  back,  but  passing  round  the  island  on  each  side,  and 
forming  on  each  side  a  "reductus  sinus,"  from  the  union  of 
which  "reducti  sinus''  behind  the  island  results  the  port.  See 
La  Cerda's  sketch  or  plan  (an  adaptation  of  the  description  be- 
fore us  to  the  port  of  Carthagena,  in  Spain),  with  the  words 
''reductus  sinus''  inscribed  on  each  of  the  arms  or  inlets  which — 
passing  round  the  island,  one  on  each  side,  and  meeting  behind 
it— form  the  port;  and  Ijomaire,  in  his  edition  of  Hevne: 
*'SciN'Drr  SE  IX  sinus  reductos,  et  refluens  circa  duas  extremi- 
tates  insulae,  aditum  utrumque  sequitur  multo  et  sinuoso  flexu, 
atque  penetrat  usque  in  intimum  portum.''  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, see  in  them  the  sea  breaking  on  prominences  of  the  island, 
and  received  up  into  hollows  or  inlets  between  those  promonto- 
ries: ''Excipit  haec  insula  vim  undarum,  quae  in  sinus  eiusintror- 
sus  retractos  fractae  scissaeque  so  insinuant,"  Wagner  (1861), 
FoR'ellini,  Tasso  {Gents,  Lib,  15,  42\  Ladewig  (^'Zuriick-  d  h. 
landeinwaits  gezogene  buchten  an  der  insel '').  Both  views  are 
incorrect.  La  Cerda's,  fknt^  because  the  indefinite  plural, 
SINUS,  cannot  signify  two  definite  sinuses— must,  in  order  to 
signify  tivOy  have  the  numeral  added  to  it,  as  in  Ovid's  picture 
of  the  "insula  Tiberina,"  Met,  15.   739: 

"scinditur  in  geminas  partes  circumfluus  amnis; 
Insula  nomen  habet;  latenimquo  a  parte  duoram 
porrigit  aoquales  media  tellure  lacertos;" 
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iMCOndly,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  thd  whole  water 
coming  from  the  deep  (omnis  iinda  ab  alto]  to  pass  round  the 
island  and  be  received  into  the  port — a  part  at  least  of  it  should 
be  kept  out,  obiectu  laterum,  and  if  it  was  all  received,  such 
reception  of  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the  outside  would 
hardly  be  consistent  with  the  perfect  safety  and  undisturbed 
tranquillity  of  the  interior;  and  thirdly,  where  the  same 
words  occur  again,  viz.,  Oeorg,  4,  418: 

.     .    .     "est  specus  iDgens 
exesi  latere  in  montis,  quo  plurima  vento 
cogitur.  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos," 

there  is  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  island  or  other  object  to  divide 
the  sea  into  two  definite  sinuses;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
port  formed  by  the  reunion  of  two  sinuses—nothing  but  the 
beating  of  the  sea  upon  a  mountain  side.  And  Wagner's  view 
is  also  incorrect,  first,  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  sea  to 
divide  itself  (se)  into  sinuses  which  are  parts  of  the  island, 
or  otherwise  than  into  parts  of  itself;  secondly,  because  the 
reception  of  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the  deep  sea  into  inlets 
on  the  side  of  the  island  had  been  as  inconceivable,  or,  if  less 
inconceivable,  as  wholly  useless  and  to  no  purpose,  as  its  recep- 
tion into  the  port  itself;  and,  thirdly,  because  sinuses  in  the 
side  of  the  island  had  been  unnecessarily  introduced  into  the 
picture— had  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  confuse  the  view, 
to  distract  the  attention  from  the  bay  behind  the  island  (the 
main  object,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the  island  was 
drawn),  and  fix  it  on  bays  of  the  island  itself.  What,  then,  are 
the  "reducti  sinus"  into  which  the  sea,  after  its  breaking  on 
the  sides  of  the  island^  or  in  consequence  of  its  breaking  on  the 
sides  of  the  island  (frangitdr),  divides  itself  (scindft  sese)? 
And,  first  of  all,  inasmuch  as  "reducti  sinus"  represent  a  com- 
plex idea,  or  sinuses  of  a  particular  kind,  what  are  tlie 
sinuses  themselves  abstracted  from  their  descriptive  charac- 
ter ("reducti")?  Into  what  sinuses  does  the  sea,  by  its 
breaking  on  the  island,  divide  itself?  Is  it  into  bays,  or  arms, 
or  inlets,  such  as  have  been  imagined  both  by  La  Cerda  and 
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Wagner?  Impossible:  first,  because  such  bays,  or  arms,  or 
inlets,  are  never  found  to  exist  where  the  sea  breaks  (frangi- 
tur),  but  always  where  the  sea  is  not  broken,  precisely  in  the 
intervals  between  the  prominent  points  or  heads  on  which  the 
sea  breaks;  and,  secondly,  because  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda 
BEDUCTOS,  being  too  intimately  connected  with  frangitur — 
too  plainly  a  variation  of  frangitur — to  have  a  meaning  so  di- 
rectly opposite  to  frangitur,  can  by  no  possibility  signify  runs 
up  (unbroken),  so  as  to  form  bays,  inlets,  sounds,  or  creeks, 
whether  at  each  side  of  the  island  or  in  the  island's  side.  What 
other  sinuses,  then,  are  meant,  if  not  bays,  inlets,  or  creeks? 
or  what  other  sinuses  are  there  at  all?  Is  not  sinus,  in  its 
application  to  tlie  sea,  always  a  bay,  inlet,  sound,  or  creek?  I 
answer,  No.  Sinus,  in  its  application  to  the  sea,  is— and  not 
at  all  rarely,  but,  on  the  contrary,  verj'  frequently — something 
wholly  different  from  bay,  inlet,  gulf,  or  creek;  and  it  is  precisely 
their  ignorance  of  this  second  sense  in  which  sinus  is  applied - 
to  the  sea  which  has  led  commentators  into  their  great  mistake 
concerning  the  meaning  of  our  text  Very  familiar  with  the 
sea's  horizontal  sinuses— the  sinuses  of  the  sea's  edge;  the 
sea's  bays,  and  gulfs,  and  inlets,  and  creeks — they  have  wholly 
ignored  its  vertical  sinuses,  the  sinuses  of  its  surface,  its 
billows  rising  and  falling,  sinuating  along  with  a  serpent  s  (not 
horizontal,  but  vertical)  sinuosity.  And  yet  the  following  no 
less  graphic  than  unmistakable  picture  of  such  a  sinus— such 
a  sinuating  wave— such  a  rising  and  falling  alternately  up  and 
down  billow— is  our  author's  own  {Oeorg.  3,  237): 

"fluctus  uti,  medio  coepit  qaum  albesoere  ponto, 
longius,  ex  altoque  sinom  trahit;  at(^ue  volutus 
ad  terras  immane  sonat  per  saxa,  nerjue  ipso 
monte  minor  procumbit," 

where  it  is  not  possible  that  any  sinus  of  the  sea's  edge,  any 
cn*ek,  bay,  gulf,  or  inlet  can  be  meant;  and  the  sinus  spoken 
of  must  of  necessity  be  a  billowy  wave — a  billow  fluctuating 
up  and  down.     Compare  Aen,  11,  624: 

^^qualis  ubi  alterno  procurrens  gurgite  pontus 
nunc  mil  ad  terras,  scopulosque  superiacit  unda 
spumeus,  extremamque  sinu  perfundit  arenam," 
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(where  "sinu"  can  only  be  an  up-and-down  sinus;  a  wave 
r^nrded  as  sinuous,  not  in  breadth,  but  in  vertical  height). 
Senec.  Nat.  Quaest,  3.  28  (of  a  universal  deluge):  "Nam  ut 
aeris,  ut  aetheris,  sic  huius  elementi  [aquae]  larga  materia  e^ 
multoque  in  abdito  plenior.  Haec  fatis  mota,  non  aestu,  nam 
aestus  fati  ministerium  est,  attollit  vasto  sinu  fretum,  agitque 
ante  se.  Deinde  in  miram  altitudinera  erigitur:  et  illis  tutis 
hominum  receptaculis  superest"  (raises  the  sea  with  a  vast 
sinuating  swell,  a  swell  rising  and  falling  as  it  advances).  Grat. 
Palisc.  Oyneg.  38: 

'^qua  cultor  Latii  per  opaca  silentia  Tibris 
labitur^  inque  sinus  magno  venit  ore  marinos '' 

{not,  surely,  into  tlie  marine  bays,  but  into  the  marine  billows, 
into  the  sea  sinuating  up  and  down).  Also,  Petr.  ApoUon.,  De 
Excid.  HierosoL  2  (De  la  Eigne,  7.  552): 

.     .    .     "veluti  quum  littora  saevus 
adveniens  operit  sinuoso  vertice  pontus, 
sicca  retrocedcDS  in  se  lapsusque  relinquit" 

(a  great  wave  or  swell,  the  top  of  which  topples  over  so  as  to  . 
convert  it  into  a  sinus,  which,  having  flooded  the  beach,  re-     - 
treats  exactly  as  the  sinuses  of  11.  624,  and  Oeorg,  3.  237,     , 
just  quoted).     Ovid,  Met.  11.  552: 

.     .     .     '^  spoliisque  [so.  navis]  animosa  superstans 
unda,  velut  victrix,  sinuatas  despicit  undas*' 

(the  sinuating  water;  the  water  thrown  into,  not,  of  course, 
horizontal,  but  vertical  sinuses).    Prudent  Psychoni.  650: 

^^non  aliter  cecinit  respectans  victor  hiantem 
Israel  rabiem  ponti  post  terga  minacis, 
cum  iam  progrediens  calcaret  littora  sicco 
ulteriora  pede,  stridensque  per  extima  calcis 
mons  rueret  pendentis  aquae,  nigrosque  relapso 
gurgite  Nilicolas  fundo  deprenderet  imo, 
ac  refluente  sinu  iani  redderet  unda  natatum 
piscibus,  et  nudas  praeceps  operiret  arenas'' 

(where  "  refluente  sinu  "  is  the  sinuating  billowy  water,  flowing 
back  to  the  bed  from  which  it  had  been  removed  by  super- 
natural power,  exactly  as  ^^sinu  perfundit  arenam  .  .  .  saxa 
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fugit,  littusque  vado  labente  rellquit"  is  the  sinuating  billowy 
water  which  first  deluges  the  strand,  and  then  returns  to  its  bed, 
sucking  the  stones  along  with  it).  Lucan,  5.  615  (of  the  storm 
in  which  Caesar  crossed  the  Adriatic): 

^^ah!  quoties  frustra  polsatos  aequore  montes 
obrait  ilia  dies!  quam  celsa  cacumina  pessiim 
tellus  victa  dedit!  non  ullo  [i7/o,  ed.  Tauchn.]  littore  surgiint 
tain  validi  fluctus.  alioque  ex  orbe  voluti 
a  magno  venere  man,  mundumque  coercens 
monstriferos  agit  unda  sinus" 

[where  the  commentator:  '^Suraitur  hoc  verbum  pro  undarum 
contortis  flexibus"J.  Compare  Val.  Klm^c,  2.  498:  "Monstriferi 
mugire  sinus'*  (where  he  is  speaking  of  the  sea  monster  to 
which  Hesione  is  exposed): 

"dat  proeul  interea  signunx  Neptunus,  et  una 
monstriferi  mugire  sinus,  Sigeaque  pestis 
agglomerare  fretum,  cuius  stellantia  glauca 
lumina  nube  tremunt,  a^ue  ordino  curva  trisulco 
fulmineus  quatit  ora  fragor,  pelagoque  remenso 
Cauda  redit,  passosque  sinus  rapit  ardua  cervix" 

(in  both  which  last  places  "monstriferi  sinus"  is  not  the  monster- 
bearing  creeks  or  inlets,  but  the  monster-bearing,  sinuating  waters, 
monster-bearing  billows  of  the  great  deep).  Also,  Ennodius, 
Dictio  24y  verba  Diomedis,  cum  uxoris  adulteria  cognovisset : 
"Stationi  propior  fuit  liquentis  error  elementi:  portum  in  genitali 
solo  perdidi,  quern  saepe  in  vasti  gurgitis  smibus  adquisivi." 
[Diomede,  complaining  of  his  wife's  infidelity  during  his  absence 
at  Troy,  says:  "I  was  better  off  (nearer  a  safe  'statio')  when 
wandering  on  the  sea  than  I  am  here  at  home.  On  the  sea 
I  often  found  a  safe  port;  1  find  none  here,  at  home,  on  my 
native  soil.  I  am  not  in  port  here,  I  must  go  on  further;  let 
us  go,  &c.''  In  this  passage  sinus  is  used  of  the  deep  sea, 
means  some  kind  of  wave  or  swell  of  the  deep  sea— /^^/  the 
bays  and  inlet«,  but  the  sinuating  waters,  the  billows  of  the 
vast  deopj.     Ovid,  Ars  Amat,  3,  147: 

**hanc  placet  omari  testudine  Cyllenea; 
sustineat  similes  fluctibus  ilia  sinus" 

(this   one  wears   her   hair   fastened    up  with  a  comb;    let  that 
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other  use  no  comb,  nor  fasten  up  her  hair  at  all,  but  wear  her 
hair  formed  into  sinuses  (alternate  hills  and  hollows),  re- 
sembling the  waves  (alternate  hills  and  hollows)  of  the  sea). 

The  subject,  therefore,  of  our  text  is  neither  two  inlets,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  island,  nor  several  inlets  in  the  island  itself. 
The  subject  of  our  text  is  the  sinuating  water,  the  water  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling,  the  water  forming  ripples,  as  we  say 
in  English,  when  the  rising  and  falling  is  on  a  small  scale — 
billows,  as  we  say,  when  it  is  on  a  large  one.  The  formation 
of  these  ripples  or  billows  is  accurately  described  in  our  text— 
QuiBus  [lateribus]  omnis  unda  ab  alto  frangitur,  by  which 
(sides  of  the  island)  all  the  water  coming  from  the  deep  is 
broken  (frangitur) — not,  be  it  observed,  is  literally  broken, 
into  smaller  parts  or  pieces,  spray  or  foam,  or  so  that  there 
is  any  breach  of  continuity  at  all  (the  breach  of  continuity, 
such  as  it  is,  is  expressed  by  scindit  sese),  but  is  broken  as 
the  sea  is  said  to  be  broken  by  a  mole,  or  dam,  or  breakwater, 
or  the  wind  by  a  hill,  or  wall,  or  hedge;  Claud.  Bell.  Oildon. 

521: 

.     .     .    "tenuemque  per  undas 
obvia  dimittit  fracturum  flamina  coUem." 

Plin.  Ep,  2.  17.  17:  "Similiter  Africum  [XystusJ  sistit,  atque 
ita  diversissimos  ventos  alium  alio  latere  frangit  et  finit,"  i,  e.  is 
figuratively  broken,  has  its  force  broken;  exactly  as  Cic.  pro 
MarceUo  (ed.  Lamb.),  p.  567:  "Nulla  est  enim  tanta  vis,  tanta 
copia,  quae  ferro  ac  viribus  debilitari  frangique  non  possit." 
Claud.  Laus  Serenae,  137 : 

.    .     .    "tu  sola  frementem 
frangere,  tu  blando  poteras  sermone  mederi." 

Claud.  Bapt.  Proserp.  1.  73: 

.     .     .    "si  forte  ad  versus  aenos 
Aeolus  obiecit  postes,  vanescit  inanis 
impetus,  et  fractae  redeunt  in  claustra  procellae/' 

Claud,  in  Rufin.  1.   70: 

.    .    .    "ceu  murmurat  alti 
impacata  quies  pelagi,  cum  ilamine  fracto 
durat  adhuc  saevitque  tumor,  dubiumque  per  aestum 
lassa  recedentis  fluitant  vestigia  venti." 

HENBY,  ASNEIOEA,   VOL.   L  29 
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The  water  coming  from  the  deep  then  has  its  force  broken,  its 
impetus  broken,  on  the  sides  of  the  island — Oolielm.  Tyr.  Bell. 
S(wr.  13.  5:  "A  parte  vero  septentrionali  portus  civitatis  [Tyri] 
interior,  inter  turres  geminas  habet  ostium,  infra  moenia  tamen 
receptus;  nam  exterius  insula  fluctibus  obiecta,  aestuantes  pelagi 
primos  frangens  impetus,  inter  se  et  solum  tutam  navibus 
praebet  stationem,  rentis  inaccessam,  soli  tamen  obnoxiam 
Aquiloni" — and  what  more?  splits  itself,  tears  itself  (sciNorr 
sesb)  into  ripples  or  sinuations  or  undulations  which  are  drawn 
back  or  return  back  (rk)uctos)  from  the  opposing  (obibctu) 
sides  of  the  island — those  ripples  or  sinuations  which  so  force 
themselves,  and  especially  in  rough  weather,  on  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  iron-bound  shore  and 
looks  down   on   the  water.     Compare  Petron.  TVqj.  Halos: 

,    .    .    "celsa  qua  Tenedos  mare 
dol'so  repellit,  tumida  consorgoDt  freta, 
ondaque  resultat  scissa," 

where  we  have  the  almost  exact  copy  of  the  picture  in  our 
text —  in  "Tenedos,"  the  insuia;  in  ''dorso,"the  obiectu  laterxim; 
in  "mare"  and  "tumida  freta,"  the  omnis  unda  ab  alto;  in 
"repellit,"  the  franoitur;  and  in  "resultat  scissa"  the  saNDiT 
SESE  IN  SINUS  REDucTos;  aIso,  Lucau,  2.  616,  quoted  above: 

^^neo  tamen  hoc  arctis  immissum  faucibas  aequor 
portus  erat,  si  non  violentos  insula  Coros 
exciperet  saxis,  lassasque  refunderet  undas,'' 

where  we  have  the  repetition  of  the  picture — in  "aequor,"  the 
oMNis  UNDA  AB  ALTO;  iu  " portus,"  the  portum;  in  "insula,"  the 
lnsula;  in  "exciperet  saxis,"  the  obiectu  laterum;  in  "lassas," 
the  frangitur;  and  in  "refunderet  undas,"  the  reductos  sinus; 
*!••,  Lucretius,  6.  694: 

^^praeterea,  magna  ex  parti  mare  montis  ad  eins 
radices  frangit  fluctus,  aestumque  resorbet,'* 

where   "mare"   is   the   unda,   "montis   ad   eius  radices"   the 

obiectu  laterum,  "frangit  fluctus"  the  franoitur,  and  "aestum 

resorbet"  the  sinus  reductos  of  our  text;  also  Senec.  Here. 
Get.   731: 
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"utque  involutos  frangit  lonio  salo 
opposita  fluctns  Leucas,  et  lassus  tumor 
in  litore  ipso  spumat," 

where  "fluctus"  is  the  unda  of  our  text;  ''lonio  salo,"  the 
alto;  "opposita,"  the  obiectu  laterum;  "frangit,"  the  frangitub; 
and  "Leucas,"  the  insula;  and  Pseudo-Egesippus,  Exdd, 
Hierosol,  3.  20  (of  the  port  of  Joppa):  "Caedentibus  itaque 
littus  adversis  Boreae  flatibus,  immane,  quantum  undae  attol- 
luntur;  quae  scopulis  illisae  fragbrem  ingentem  excitant,  atque 
in  fluctus  relapsae,  inquietum  ilium  maris  sinum  reddunt,"  etc^ 
where,  however  different  the  "sinum,''  "undae"  is  the  omnis 
UNDA  of  our  text;  "scopulis  illisae  fragorem  ingentem  excitant," 
the  LATERUM  OBIECTU  frangitur;   and  "in  fluctus  relapsae,"  the 

IN    SINUS    SCINDIT   SESE   REDUCTOS.      The    REDUCTOS   SINUS,    thoU,    into 

which  all  the  water  coming  from  the  deep  splits  itself  up,  are 
not  the  bays  or  inlets  of  the  shore,  but  the  vertical  sinuations, 
the  up-and-down  heavings  or  ripples  of  the  water  reflected  or 
driven  back  from  the  "obiecta  latera"  which  have  broken  the 
force  of  the  said  water.  That  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  picture 
presented  by  our  text,  is  shown,  first,  by  its  conformity  with 
nature,  such  being  precisely  the  phenomenon  which  presents 
itself  wherever  a  bold  shore  (whether  of  an  island,  or  of  the 
mainland,  it  is  no  matter)  is  exposed  to  the  open  sea;  the 
waves  break  on  it,  and  divide  themselves  into  sinuses  which 
return  back,  or  are  drawn  back,  into  the  main  body  of  water; 
the  main  body  of  water  alternately  throws  itself  on  the  ob- 
structing land,  breaks  on  it,  and  returns  in  vertical  ripples, 
sinuations,  or  billows  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  breaking  wave,  and  may  be  traced  out  to 
sea,  until  they  are  lost  in  and  obliterated  by  the  incoming 
waves.  That  this  is  the  picture  presented  by  our  text  is  further 
shown  by  a  comparison  with  Georg,  4,  418  y  quoted  above, 
where  the  view  is  of  the  sea  thrown  back  by  the  mountain 
side  on  which  it  beats,  and  divided  into  "reducti  sinus;"  and 
where,  there  being  no  port,  no  bay,  behind,  covered  from  the 
sea  by  the  mountain  side,  there  can  be  no  division  of  the  sea 
into  two  arms,  or  "sinus  reducti,"  in  the  sen.se  assigned  to  the 
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word  by  La  Cerda,  and  after  La  Cerda  by  Lemaire;  and  where 
Wagner's  re-entrant  sinuses,  or  hollows  of  the  mountain  into 
which  the  sea  enters,  are  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  ex- 
pression "latere  montis,"  signifying  a  mountain  side,  or  wall, 
but  with  the  so  perfect  safety  of  the  roadstead  for  ships— 
"static  tutissima  nautis" — the  perfect  safetj'  of  the  roadstead 
for  ships  arising  entirely  from  the  water  being  deep  up  to  the 
very  side  of  the  mountain,  and  so  there  being  no  danger  for 
ships  running  aground,  and  from  the  mountain's  side  being 
one  unbroken  wall,  unintersected  by  creeks  or  ravines,  and  so 
affording  perfect  shelter  on  that  side  ftx)m  the  wind,  viz.,  under 
the  side  of  the  mountain  as  under  a  lofty  mole.  The  "reducti 
sinus"  of  both  pictures  are  precisely  the  same,  viz.,  the  sinuses 
into  which  the  wave — thrown  back,  in  the  one  case  from  the 
opposing  "latus,"  in  the  other  case  from  the  opposing  "latera" — 
splits  or  divides  itself  (sciNDrr  sese)  as  it  returns  into  and 
blends  with  the  main  body  of  water.  Nor  are  these  "reducti 
sinus''  of  the  two  pictures  the  same  as  each  other  only;  they 
are  the  same  as  all  "reducti  sinus" — the  same  as  all  sinuses 
formed  by  water  reflected  or  thrown  back  by  an  obstacle,  no 
matter  of  what  kind — even  by  a  mere  sand-heap:  Ambros. 
Hexaem.  3.  2  (ed.  Monach.  Benedict.  1686):  "Ait  enim  Dominus 
per  nubem  ad  lob  inter  alia  etiam  de  maris  claustro:  'Posui 
ei  fines,  apponens  claustra  et  portas.  Dixi  autem  ei:  Usque 
hue  venies,  nee  transgredieris,  sed  in  teipso  contereutur  fluctus 
tui.'  Nonne  ipsi  videmus  mare  frequenter  undosum,  ita  ut 
in  altum  fluctus  eius  tanquam  mens  aquae  praeruptus  insurgat, 
ubi  impetum  suum  ad  littus  iUiserit,  in  spumas  resolvi,  repa- 
gulis  quibusdam  arenae  humilis  repercussum,  secundum  quod 
scriptum  est:  'Aut  non  timebitis  me,'  dicit  Dominus,  'qui  posui 
arenam  fines  mari.'  Infirmissimo  itaque  omnium  vilis  Sabu- 
lonis  pulvere  vis  maris  intempesta  cohibetur,  et  velut  habenis 
quibusdam  caelestis  imperii  praescripto  sibi  fine  revocatur, 
violentique  aequoris  motus  in  sese  frangitur,  atque  in  reductos 
sinus  suos  scinditur" — where  this  ancient  student  of  Vii^l — 
more  ancient  than  even  Servius  himself— using  Virgil's  very 
words,  describes  the  sea  as  broken  ("frangitur"),   and  thrown 
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back  ("repercassum"),  and  divided  ("scinditur")  into  "reductos 
sinus;'*  and,  to  place  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  the 
Virgilian  expression  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  not  merely 
into  "reductos  sinus,"  but  "reductos  sinus  suos/^  its  otvn  "re- 
ductos sinus,  reductos  sinus  of  itself ;^^  therefore,  neither  into  two 
"reducti  sinus,"  passing  round  the  island  and  meeting  behind 
so  as  to  form  a  port,  nor  into  "reducti  sinus"  or  hollows  of 
the  seaward  side  of  the  island.  These  "reducti  sinus,"  whether 
observed  or  not,  whether  expressly  indicated  by  poet  or  painter, 
constitute,  in  point  of  fact,  a  part  of  every  sea-shore  view;  are, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  inseparable  from  every  sea-shore. 
Expressly  pointed  out  by  our  author  in  our  text,  as  well  as  in 
the  Fourth  Georgic  and  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Aeneis,  they 
are  alluded  to  in  the  word  "remurmurat,"  10.  291: 

^^qua  vada  non  spirant,  nee  fracta  remormurat  unda; 
sed  mare  inoffensiun  cresoenti  allabitur  aestu" 

— in  other  words,  where  the  rippling  back  and  forward  of  the 
water  on  the  beach  is  so  gentle  that  it  cannot  be  heard,  and  is 
scarcely  to  be  observed,  t.  e.  where  the  sinuses,  whether  ad- 
vancing or  ("reducti")  returning,  make  no  noise,  and  are  hardly 
observable.  They  are  contained — although  not  totidem  verbis, 
yet  substantiaUy— In  Petronius's  "unda  resultat  scissa,"  and 
in  Lucan's  (6.  24) 

.    .    .     "illisum  scopulis  revomentibus  aequor," 
no  less  than  In  Lucretius's  "aestum  resorbet,"  6.  694: 

^^praeterea,  magna  ex  parti,  mare  mentis  ad  eius 
radices  frangit  fluctus,  aestumque  resorbet," 

where  the  "radices  mentis"  are  Virgirs  "latera  insulae;"  "mare," 
Virgil's  alto;  "fluctus,"  Virgil's  unda;  "frangit,"  Virgil's  fran- 
gftur;  "aestum,"  Virgil's  sinxjs;  and  "resorbet,"  Virgil's  reductos. 
They  are  similarly  contained  In  the  Ttakiqqo&iov  xt'^ia  of  Homer, 
Od,  5.  430: 

.     .  litek&QQoi^iov  &(  juiv  ttvrig 

7iXrj$(v  € 7tf aavfiivov,  rrilou  &(  fnv  (fifinkt  novtto: 

In  the  naXiQQod^ioiai  of  ApoUonius,  1.  1166: 

.     .     .     aXXo  St  71  ovTog 
xXv^t  7taXi{}QO&toiai>  ipiQwv: 
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In  the  diavkoti;  M-^aziov  of  Euripides,  Hecuba,  28  (ed.  Porson), 
where  the  ghost  of  Polydorus  says: 

xHfim  (f*  (71*  ttxtaig,  kXXot    tv  novrov  aaXto, 
noXXoi^  &utvkoi<;  xvfAaXMv  (fOQOVfifvog: 

In  the  axiCofnevov  aTtoyLqiverat  of  Procopius  {de  Aedifieiis,  1.  6?): 
Tov  de  tloXtzov  e/ii  d-caeqa  ^aqrvqiov  oiyLodofiijaainevog  liaaiXeig 
ov  TiQotiQOv  or  avtd-ijycev  ^v&ifiio  fiaQrvgi  na^  aviriv  fnakiara 
ir^v  TOV  tloXtcov  rjiova'  /.at  ra  f.iev  KQaOTteda  tov  legov  uQavo^ 
uevr^  eniAliiiLOfieva  rij  rijg  &alaaa7jg  eTtiQQon]  to  cvxccqi  e7cier/.(og 
txei,  ov  yag  Bvv  ^oQvfiio  to  /Xvdioviov  eTtaveaTtjTLog  eiTa  eig 
Tovg  ey^ivq  Xid^ovg  agaaaerai,  ovde  fisyaka  to  xv^a  ij^ij^av, 
oia  ye  Ta  O^akaaoia,  xat  axi^of^tevov  a^conQiverai  [reiicitur,  revoU 
vit%ir\  eig  eidog  a(fQU)deg'  alia  rtgoeiai  fiev  rcgoariveg,  auonrikov 
de  ov  e/tirltavei  Tr^g  yr^g,  avaorqeq^ei  de  jnovor  and  in  the 
dexo/iievag  to  '/.viJia  OAXriqiog  xai  avTaTtodidovaag  of  Strabo,  3.  3 : 
H  de  '/,ai  tov  udqtaTOTeXri  cpfjoiv  o  Ilooeidianog  ovx  ogd^cog 
aiTiaa&ai  tt^v  naqaXiav  yiai  rijv  MavQOvaiav  [littori  et  Mauri- 
taniae  (littoribus  Hispaniae  et  Mauri taniae)]*  tiov  ftXriinfivQidiav 
yiai  Tcjv  a^iTtoneuiV  TtaXiQQoeiv  yaQ  (pavai  ti^v  d^aXoTTOV  dia 
TO  Tag  aycQag  vipt^Xag  Te  ycai  Tgaxetag  eivai,  de^ofnevag  re  to 
TLv^a  oxXtiQCjg  vcai  avtartodidovaag  (tij  IlirjQia).  Tavaviia  yaq 
d^iviodeig  eivai  xat  raTieivag  tag  TvleiOTog,  ogS^iog  Xeyuv,  If 
they  are  sometimes  stated  |as  in  the  epigram  of  Agathias 
Scholasticus,  AnthoL  Pal,  (ed.  Diibaer),  10.  14: 

tvStn  u(v  noi'tn^  jioQffiQt^TtW  ov  yuQ  (tiiitj^ 

xi'futTK  It-rxtdvt^i  tfinxt  /((QnaaojLKvtr 
ovx^Ti  (ff  a:jiX(cdfnat  Ttf^ttxXaaff^fian  S^t(Xt(oan 
ffinakti'  uriMHOs   vioo*;  fia'f^Os   (lOftyfTnt. 
[Tranqnille  quidem  pontus  purpunssat;   non   enim    ventus   flnctus  albicat 
tremoro  sulcatos;  ncqiic  iam  scopulis  oircumfractuni  mare  rursus  ex-adverso 
ID  pr<»fundum  deducitur]] 

to  be  altogether  absent,  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  granum 
salis  with  which  all  poetical  statements  aie  seasoned.  In  the 
picture  befon^  us,  as  well  as  in  its  counterpart,  Georg.  4.  418^ 
(|note(l    above,   and   in   the   picture   presented  11.  624,   quoted 

^  This  Jjatin  explanation  (including  paranthesis)  is  from  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Strabo,  reformed  by  Miiller  and  Diibner,  editors  of  the  Strabo  from 
which  the  quotation  is  made,  viz.,  Paris,  1853,  2  vols.  oct. 
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above,  the  vertical  sinuosity  of  the  sea,  i.  e.  the  sinuosity  of  the 
sea's  surface  as  contradistinguished  from  the  sinuosity  of  the 
sea's  edge  is  at  its  mean.    In  the  picture  presented  1.  109: 

.    .    .    ^^insequitur  cumalo  pneraptus  aquae  mons. 
hi  summo  in  flucta  pendent,  his  nnda  dehisceus 
terram  inter  fluctos  apeiit;" 
and  3.  564:  ^ 

"toUimur  in  caelum  curvato  gurgite  et  idem 
subducta  ad  manes  imos  desedimus  unda;" 

and  Oeorg.  3.  237,  quoted  above,  the  same  sinuosity  is  at  its 

maximum;  and  in  the  picture  10.  291: 

*^qua  vada  non  spirant,  nee  fracta  remurmurat  unda 
sed  mare  inoffensum  crescenti  allabitur  aestu," 

at  its  mattimnmi  >vvi/vwyvuAm> 

SciNDiT  SESE,  not  equivalent  to  scinditur,  but  signifying 
that  the  action  suffered  by  the  water  is  the  action  of  the  water 
on  itself,  that  the  water  splits  or  cleaves  itself  on  the  sides  of 
the  island  by  its  own  force,  by  dashing  against  them.  In 
similar  circumstances  a  Greek  had  used  the  middle  voice,  an 
Englishman  his  reflective  ("splits  itself,"  the  exact  Virgilian 
form),  or  his  neuter  (splits). 

Qumus  sciNDiT  SBSE  IN.     On  which  it  lashes  itself  into,  etc. 

The  words  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  ....  reductos,  describing 
not  anything  peculiar  to  the  island,  but  only  a  phenomenon 
which  takes  place  equally  wherever  waves  break  on  la t era,  are 
placed  last,  occupy  the  least  important  position  in  the  verse,  ex- 
actly as  they  are  placed  last  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  where  they  are 
complementary  of  "cogitur,"  as  here  of  frangitur,  not  expressive 
of  anything  peculiar  to  the  static  n avium  there  described. 


166-167. 


HINC    ATQUE   mNC   VASTAE   RUPES    GEMINIQUE   BUNANTUR 
IN    CAELUM   SCOPUU 


Not    MINANTUR    VASTAE    RUPES    GEMINIQUE    SCOPUU,    for    thCU     there 

had  been  four  scopuli,  two  on  each  side,  but  (sunt)  vastae 
RtJPBS,  GEMINIQUE  MINANTUR  SCOPUU,  there  being  only  two  scopuli. 
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one  on  each  side.  On  each  side  of  the  water  are  rapes,  and 
out  of  these  rupes  rises,  on  each  side  of  the  water,  one 
scop  111  us.  That  the  scopuli  are  not  to  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  RUPES,  but  as  rising  out  of  and  forming  part  of 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  overhanging  the  water,  appears 
from  the  immediately  following  words:  quorum  sub  vertice  late 
AEQUOUA  TUTA  SILENT.     Complto  LucBU,  2.  619: 

'^hinc  illinc  moates  scopulosae  rupis  aperto 
opposuit  natura  niari," 

where   ''montes   scopulosae   rupis"    presents    the   very   picture 

presented  by  Virgil's  vastae  rupes  gemlmque  minantuk  scopuu, 

viz.,  that  of  a  high  rocky  cliflF,  broad  below  and  pointed  above, 

bounding  on   either  side  an   inlet  of  the  sea.     Also,  Homer, 

Od,  10.  87: 

.       .       .       OV    TlfQl    7ltT(>rj 

HiNC  ATQUE  mNc:  €(f  eyiaTeQa,  afifpoveQcod^ev  (Hom.  Od. 
10.  88,  just  quoted),  on  each  side— not  of  the  island,  but — of 
the  port  or  harbour.  See  Lucan,  itbi  snpra^  ^'Hinc  illinc,"  where 
there  is  no  room  for  ambiguity,  and  where  only  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  on  the  mainland,  not  on  the  island,  can  by 
possibility  be  meant. 

Rupes,  not  merely  rocks,  but  high  rocks;  rocky  heights  or 
banks,  more  or  less  steep.  Senec.  Com.  ad  Marc.  26:  ^'Tot 
supprimet  raontes,  et  alibi  rupes  in  altum  novas  exprimef 
Aen.  3.  647: 

.     .     .     ^'vastosijue  ab  nipe  Cyclopas 
prospicio" 

(where  *^rupc''  is  the  rocky  slope  or  side  of  Aetna).  livy, 
37.  27:  *'A  mari  exesae  fluctibus  rupes  claudunt:  ita,  ut  qui- 
busdam  locis  superpendentia  saxa  plus  in  altum  quam  quae  in 
statione  sunt  naves  promineant*'  (where  the  "saxa*'  spoken  of  are 
the  saxa  constituting  the  ''rupes,"  or  rocky  heights  or  banks). 
Gemini.  I  entirely  agree  with  Pierius  against  Servius  that 
•iKMiM  is  not  pares,  but  simply  duo;  Hom.  Od.  12.  73:  Oi 
dt  d\^  ijyioTteXoi:   Od.  10.  87: 

Of  ;itot    ;it^roq 

lf/Hfi«TOi    TfTl'/tfXt    dutft.ltfttg    ((fHf OTtQtDS^tV. 
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The  scopou,   however,  were  in  fact  pares;   their  parit\^  being, 
not    expressed    by    gemini,    but    deducible    from   minantur   in 

CAELUM. 

Minantur.  Point  u 
emporrcufeti.  The  wor 
secondaiy  or  moral  sei 
equivalent  to  e  m  i  n  e  r 
makes  no  comparison 
eminere  always  does- 
head  high;  eminere  to 
others.  There  being  ir 
these  SCOPULI  are  descri 
m in  antes.     Compare  : 

^•illa  subit  me( 

holding  its  head  high — 1 
See  Comm.  on  "Minaci, 

If  in  this  place,  as 
is  used  in  its  primary  s 
has  more  or  less  of  i1 
bold,  awful,  or,  as  lexi 
threatening,  it  has  only 
from  the  notion  of  grea 
lines  [Moral  Essays,  E 

**  where  Loodo 
like  a  tall  bi 

the  two  meanings   of  nr 

and  its  own  place  givei 

had  better  said   ^towerii 

being  the   ml\\\.ntuk  l\ 

the  primary  and  physic 

bully ''  expressing  the  n 

Minantur  in  caelum 

xum   himmcL      In    cae 

towards  which  but  the 

to  the  very  sky;   Georg 

.    .    .    ^*pede 
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Mart.  1.  28: 

.     .     .     "in  luconi  semper  Acerra  bibit. " 

Mart.  7.  10.  5: 

"in  lucem  coenat  Sertorius;" 

And  especially  Livy,  37.  27,  quoted  above:  ''A  mari  exesae 
fluctibus  rupes  claudunt^  ita  ut  quibusdani  locis  superpendentia 
saxa  plus  in  altum  quam  quae  in  statione  sunt  naves  pro- 
mineant  (where  "in  altum''  stands  in  the  precise  relation  to 
^'promineant"  in  which  i\  caei.um  in  our  text  stands  to  minan- 
tur).  L\  caelum,  thus  added  to  mjnantur,  supplies  the  place 
of  an  adjective;  and,  if  Virgil  had  been  writing  Greek  prose, 
might  have  been  represented  by  ovQavof^tiTisig— the  word  used 
not  only  by  Homer  {Od,  5.  239,  elavrj  x  tjv  ovQavofdrjyiiigX  but 
by  Philostratus  {Imag,  1.  9,  ogr^  or^ayo/iijxij),  and  by  Eusebius 
{IILst,  EccL  10.  4\  to  express  the  same  idea.  Compare,  also, 
Homer,  Od.  12.  73: 

Ol   dt    &VtO  aXOTtikoi,   O   fltP   OVQftVOV   hqw  ixttvu 
O^fifJ    XOitOtft], 


168  (a). 

AEQUORA    TUTA    SILENT 


''Tempestate  defensa  ideo  silent,"  Servius. 

.     .         "woran  weit  unter  der  scheitel 

ruht  die  gesicherte  see."  Voss. 

"TuTA  als  particip  passiv,  gesichert''  Thiel.  As  if  it  concerned 
Virgil,  or  Virgil's  readers,  or  VirgiPs  weary  shipwrecked  voya- 
gers, whether  the  waters  were  in  safety  or  not!  No,  no; 
Virgil,  and  Virgil's  readers,  and  Virgil's  weary  shipwrecked 
voyagers  are  thinking,  not  whether  the  waters  themselves  are  in 
safety,  but  whether  the  waters  are  safe  for  ships,  safe  to  be 
entered,  afford  a  safe  refuge:  are  safe  (a\  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  safe,  5.   171 : 

.     .    .     ''metis  tenet  aequora  lata  relictis,' 
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and  Lucan,  9.  1006: 

"sed  priuB  orta  dies  nocturnam  lampada  texit, 
quam  tutas  intraret  aquas;" 

(6),  in  the  sense  in  which  the  sea  is  safe,  Ovid,  Trist,  5.  5,  17: 

^^quaeque  gravi  nuper  plus  qoam  ({uassata  procella  est, 
quod  superest,  tutum  per  mare  navis  eat;" 

Nep.  Themist.  2:  '' Maritimos  praedones  consectando,  mare 
tutum  reddidit;"  (c),  in  the  sense  in  which  the  seas  are  safer, 
Livy,  37.  25:  "Apparebat,  si  ea  cura  Rhodiis  dempta  esset, 
vacuos  eos  tuta  eius  regiunis  maria  praestaturos ; "  (d),  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  way  of  the  sea  is  safe,  Ovid,  Met,  11,  747: 

''turn  via  tuta  maris" ; 

and  {e\  in  the  sense  in  which  the  port  of  Delos  is  safe,  3.  78 : 

"hue  feror,  haec  fessos  tuto  placidissima  |)ortu 
accipit." 

Let  these  examples  (in  the  absence  of  contrary)  suffice  to  show 
that  TUTA  in  our  text  is  to  be  understood,  not  with  the  just- 
cited  commentators  in  the  passive  sense,  or  as  equivalent  to 
in  safety,  still  less  with  Forbiger  ("A  ventorura  vi  defensa,  ut 
naves  in  iis  tutae  sint"),  and  Conington  ("Tuta  seems  to 
include  the  two  notions — protected  from  the  wind  and  safe  for 
ships")  in  the  passive  and  the  active  sense  at  once,  or  as  equiva- 
lent to  safe  themselves  and  safe  for  ships  (!),  but  in  the  active 
sense  of  safe  for  ships. 

Silent.  Not  with  the  commentators  the  cotiseqitsnee  of  tuta 
(see  above),  but  the  cause.  The  waters  are  not  silent  (/.  e,  quiet) 
because  safe  (themselves),  but  safe  (to  ships)  because  silent 
(/.  c.  quiet),  or  silent  is  a  climax  of  tuta:  the  waters  are  not 
merely  safe  (to  ships),  but  so  safe  (to  ships)  as  to  be  even 
silent,  /.  e,  so  quiet  as  to  make  no  noise.  It  is  of  small  conse- 
quence in  which  of  these  two  possible  ways  the  connexion 
betAveen  tuta  and  silest  is  viewed.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  the 
more  obvious.  The  expression  then  becomes  equivalent  to  safe 
(to  ships)  and  silent  nr/lers. 
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168  (h). 


S    C    E    X    A 


A  scene,  a  landscape.  ^'Tiini  scena,  deinde  scena,  aperit  se 
silvarum  coruscantium  desuper,  et  nemorum  imminentium 
aquae."  The  picture  is  of  high  and  wooded  banks  surrounding 
the  port,  farther  in  from  the  sea  than  the  rupbs  and  the 
scopuLi.  The  RUPEs  and  scopuli  are  on  your  right  and  left  as 
you  go  in  (the  island  being  left  at  your  back);  the  *^silvae 
coruscae''  and  ^'nemora  imminentia"  are  on  each  side  of  you 
and  before  you  after  you  have  passed  in  between  the  rupbs. 
The  effect  on  the  eye,  of  these  steep  and  wooded  banks  all  round 
the  port,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  suggests  to  the 
poet  the  idea  of  that  part  of  a  theatre  commonly  called  scena, 
and  he  gives  the  view  he  is  describing  this  name.  It  is  a  scena 
(rt),  because  it  shuts  in  and  circumscribes  your  prospect:  (ft), 
because  it  surrounds  and  is  raised  high  above  the  flat  water, 
corresponding  to  the  stage  on  which  the  actors  tread;  and  (c), 
because  the  entrance  to  it  is  between  rupes  corresponding  to 
the  walls  of  that  part  of  the  theatre  which  contains  the  spec- 
tators; but,  above  all,  it  is  a  scena  because  (d)  it  consists 
entirely  of  rocky  banks  thickly  wooded;  Placidi  Glossae  (ap. 
Maium):  ^  Seen  a  est  camera  hinc  inde  composita,  quae  inum- 
brat  locum  in  theatre,  in  quo  ludi  actitantur.  Item  scena 
dicitur  arborum  in  se  incumbentium  quasi  concamerata  den- 
satio,  ut  subterpositos  tegere  possit  Item  scena  vocatur  com- 
positio  alicuius  carminis,  quod  dignum  sit  agi  in  theatre 
exclamationibus  tragicis."  Cassiod.  Var.  4.  51:  '^Frons  autem 
tiieatri  scena  dicitur,  ab  umbra  luci  densissima,  ubi  a  pastori- 
bus  inchoante  verno  diversis  sonis  carmina  cantabantur."  Com- 
pare Claudian,  Idylls  6.  45  (of  the  hot  springs  of  Aponus): 
"viva  coronatos  astringit  scena  vapores" 

(where,  however,  the  allusion    to   the  theatrical  scena  is  very 
much  stronger  indeed  than  in  our  text,  the  word  viva  emphati- 
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cally  conslrasting  the  living,  i,  e.  natural  scena,  which  sur- 
rounded and  confined  the  steaming  vapours  of  the  spring,  with 
the  painted  or  architectural  scena  of  the  theatre).  Compare, 
also,  Ausonius,  Mosell.  169: 

^^nec  solos  hominuui  delectat  sceoa  loconini,'' 

where  the  reference  in  the  word  "scena"  to  the  scena  of  the 
theatre  is  little  if  at  all  stronger  tlian  it  is  in  the  Italian  scena 
(Tasso,  Oer,  Lib.  15.  43: 

"sovra  ha  di  negre  selve  opaca  scena"), 

or  in  our  own  English  sce7ie;  also,  Symmachus,  Laiid.  Valent. 
11.   7:  "succedit  scena  murorum/' 


168-169. 


TUM    SILVIS   SCENA    CORUSCIS 
DESUPER   HORRENTIQUE   ATRUM   NEMUS   IMMINET   UMBRA 


VAR.  LECT. 
dksitpeb;  HORRENTIQUE  III  D.  Hoins. 

DESUPER,  HORRENTIQUE  III  N.  HoIds.  (1670);  Brunck ;  Wakef. 
DESUPER  HORRENTIQUE  III  Hoyne;  Jahn;  Wagu.   (Heyn.,   ed.    1861);   Thiol; 

Forb.;  Ladew.;  Ribh. 


The  more  modem  editors,  not  interpunctuating  at  all  be- 
tween TUM  and  UMBRA,  connect  desuper  with  imminet,  as  if 
Virgil  had  sAid:  Scena  silvis  coruscls  atrumque  nemus  hor- 
RENTi  UMBRA  immine[nJt  DESUPER.  This  is  iucorrect;  first,  be- 
cause DESUPER,  added  to  imminet,  is  wholly  useless — conveys 
no  idea  which  is  not  contained  in  the  simple  imminet.  Secondly, 
because  a  word  which  is  thus  altogether  redundant  would  never 
have  been  placed  in  the  prominent,  emphatic  position — the  most 
prominent  and  emphatic  position  of  the  whole  verse.   See  Comm. 
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on  2.  246.  The  words  form  not  one,  but  two  distinct  sentences, 
the  first  terminating  with  desuper,  immediately  before  which 
"se  ostendit,"  or  some  such  phrase  or  word  suggested  by 
iMMiNET,  is  to  be  understood.  The  passage  is  thus  constructed 
in  Virgil's  usual  manner,  the  second  clause  being  a  varied 
repetition  (in  music  we  would  say  a  variatian)  of  the  first — 
XEMUS  repeating  silvis,  atrum  hokrenti  umbra  repeating  coruscis, 
and  IMMINET  repeating  ('^os^endit  se")  dbsuper.  The  old  punc- 
tuation should  therefore  be  returned  to,  and  either  (with  Daniel 
Heinsius)  a  semicolon,  or — better  still,  in  order  not  too  widely 
to  separate  two  so  intimately  united  sentences — (with  Nicholas 
Heinsius)  a  comma,  placed  at  desuper.     Compare  verse  419: 

.     .     .     "qui  plurimus  urbi 
imminet,  advorsasque  aspcctat  desuper  arces'* 

(where  the  t^vo  words  ''imminet*'  and  *' desuper"  occur  again 
in  one  line,  yet  without  any  direct  connexion  with  each  other); 
and,  for  an  example  of  desuper  placed  in  the  same  emphatic 
position,  and  connected  in  sense  with  what  goes  before,  not 
with  what  follows,  see  8.  704: 

"Actius  haec  cemens  arcum  intendebat  Apollo 
desuper;  oranis  eo  terrore,"  etc. 

The  thought  expressed  in  our  text  and  in  verse  419  by 
imminet  is  expressed  in  a  picture,  too,  very  similar  to  that 
of  our  text,  by  premit.  Sen.  Here.  Fur.  3.  661: 

"Spartana  tellus  nobilo  attoUit  iugum 
densis  ubi  aequor  Taenarus  silvis  premit." 

Coruscis.  '^Tremula  luce  per  intervalla  micantibus,  dum 
vento  moventur,''  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).  "Blinzelnde,  bei 
ihrer  bewegung  lichtstrahlen  durchlassende,"  ThieL  An  error 
into  which  these  commentators,  in  common  with  the  lexicogra- 
phers, have  been  led  by  Servius's  gloss  (ad  Aen.  2.  17 3\  "Co- 
ruscum  alias  fulgens,  alias  tremulum  est"  Coruiicits  is  never 
fulgens;  always  has  the  one  invariable  meaning,  whether  ap- 
plied to  light  or  to  whatever  other  object,   viz.,   that  of  rapid 
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alternate  appearance  and  disappearance.  Compare  Aen.  2. 
470: 

.     .    .     ^^in  telis  et  luce  coroscus  ahena;" 

Am.  12.  88,  ^*telum  coruseat";  Ovid,  Met.  4.  493,  "linguas 
coruscant";  Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  157.  [59J,  "flamma  inter  nubes 
coruscat."  In  all  which  instances,  as  well  as  in  everj'^  other 
instance  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  the  use  of  this  word, 
the  reference  is  neither  to  brightness,  nor  the  emission  of  light, 
but  invariably  to  movement,  to  the  rapid  alternate  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  an  object;  and  that,  indiflferently,  whether 
the  object  be  light  or  any  other  object.  And  such  is  the  idea 
intended  to  be  presented  to  us  by  coruscis  in  our  text — that  of 
the  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  leaves  and 
boughs  of  the  trees  from  the  view  of  the  spectator,  according  as 
the  sunlight  does  or  does  not  fall  upon  them,  as  they  move  in 
the  wind.  The  English  word  is  tnnnkling,  flashing  (Ovid's 
"mobilibus,"  Anuyr.  3.  5.  35: 

"quern  tu  mobilibus  foliis  vitare  volebas, 
sed  male  vitabas,  aestus  amoris  erat") 

and  Homer's  aioXoq  (yiOQvd^aioXog  Etiiwq). 

HORRENTIQUE  ATRUM  NEMUS  UMBRA.   Stat  SUv.    1.    3.    17    (of 

the  Tiburtine  villa  of  Vopiscus): 

.    .    .    "nemora  alta  citatis 
incubuere  vadis;  fallax  responsat  imago 
frondibus,  et  longas  eadem  fugit  unda  per  umbras." 

Fronte  sub  adversa.  ''Frons;  praerupta  et  ardua  pars 
petrae  [felswand]^  quam  etiam  nostri  poetae  appellant  'des 
berges  felsenstim,' "  Forbiger.  Correct  as  a  description  of  the 
locality,  but  incorrect  as  a  definition  of  frons,  which  is,  gene- 
rally, the  front  or  forehead  of  anything — that  part  which  pre- 
sents itself  first;  and,  specially  and  technically,  the  front  or 
forehead  of  land  looking  towards  water,  fronting  water,  or 
other  land  lower  than  itself,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  material,  whether  rock,  or  earth,  or  sand,  of  which  that 
firont  consists — the  fierioycov  and  the  (xpQvg  of  the  Greeks 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  1.  177: 
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.     .     .     TIP  noTf   TlfU.rji 
;i€<Tooni(Toio  tJtoltaa^v  fn^  oifovatv  .'//;'/«Aoio), 

and  the  bltfff  of  the  Americans.     Compare  Ovid,  Met,  4.  525: 

^*iraminet  aequoribus  Rcopulus:  pars  ima  cavatur 
fluctibus,  et  tectas  defendit  ab  iinbribus  iindas: 
summa  riget,  frontemque  Id  apertum  porrigit  aequor;" 

also  Mela,  1.  2:  ''Ipsa  [Asia],  ingenti  ac  perpetua  fronte  versa 
ad  orientem  .  .  .  Post  se  ingenti  fronte  ad  Hellesponticum 
fretum  extendit;"  and  again  (3.  1,  speaking  of  the  coast  of 
Portugal):  "Frons  ilia  aliquamdiu  rectam  ripam  habet;  dein 
modico  flexu  accepto,  mox  pauUulum  eminet:  turn  reducta 
iterum,  itenimque  recto  margine  iacens,  ad  promontorium  qnod 
Celticum  vocamus  extenditur."  And  so  in  our  text,  fbontk, 
the  front  or  forehead  of  the  land;  ad  versa,  opposite  to  those 
entering  the  harbour — the  rockiness  of  the  front  or  forehead 
being,  not  expressed  by  the  term  frons,  but  deducible  from 
the  context. 

Curious,  and  little  to  be  expected,  that  Prudentius,  to 
describe  the  position  of  the  (iriiia  in  the  ancient  Christian 
temple  (viz.,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  opposite  you  as  you  enter), 
should  use  the  identical  expression  by  which  Virgil  has  so 
vividly  placed  before  his  readers  the  position  of  the  grotto  of 
the  nymphs,  in  the  Libyan  port,  viz.,  under  the  bluif  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  port,  facing  the  entrance.  Peristeph. 
11.  225: 

'*  fronte  sub  adversa  gradibus  sublime  tribunal 
tollitur,  antistes  praedicat  vinde  deum." 
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179    {b\ 
PRONTE   SUB    ADVERSA    S('()I»LIJS    PKNDRNTIBUS    ANTRUM 


Tlie  rocks  here  spoken  of  are  the  rocks  above  the  cave,  the 
rocks  constituting  the  root*  of  the  cave.  Compare  Aesch.  Prom. 
Vinci.  299  [ed.  Schiitz]  (Prometheus  to  Oceanus): 

.     .     .     ntoi  tTolfiijau^,  Xmatv 
inmvvuov  re  (}ivuu  xtu  ni'T()TjQf(frj 

ttVTOXTtT     UVTQU,    TtJV    at&rj^OfLI  rjTOQU 

Eurip.  Io7i.  1400: 

[petra  concameratas  Macras].     Avion.  Orb.  Ten   715: 

.     .     .     "ubi  coDcava  vasto 
cedit  in  antra  ainu  rupen.  ubi  saxa  dehiscunt 
molibus  exesis,  et  curvo  fornice  pendent.*' 

These  rocks  are  said  to  hang  in  the  same  sense  (a),  in  which 
the  sky  is  said  to  hang,  by  Ovid,  Met.   7.  580: 

^^membraque  pendentis  tendont  ad  sidera  oaeli;'* 

(6),  in  which  a  roof  is  said  to  hang,  by  Martial  (2.  14.  9): 

^^inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  columnis,'* 

and  a  bridge,  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Carm.  5.  70  [ed.  Sirmond, 
1652]  of  the  defence  of  Rome  by  Codes): 

.     .     .     "presserunt  millia  solum 
multa  virum  pendente  via'' 

[on  the  bridge);  (c),  in  wiiich  the  waters  of  an  aqueduct  are 
said  to  hang,  by  Statius,  Silv.  1.  5.  28  (of  the  Marcian  water): 

.    .    .    ^^innumero  pendens  transmittitur  area," 

HKNBT,   AXNIIDEA,   VOL.   I.  30 
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and  by  Rutil.  1.  97  (of  the  waters  of  the  Roman  aqueducts 
generally): 

^^quid  loquar  aerio  pendentes  fornice  rivos, 
qua  vix  imbriferas  tolleret  Iris  aquas?" 

(<f),  in  which  the  gi-ound  itself  is  said,  both  by  Pliny  and  Mani- 
lius,  p end  ere,  when  there  are  caverns  or  cavities  underneath; 
Nat.  Hist.  2.  82:  "Multoque  sunt  tutiora  in  iisdem  illis  quae 
pendent:  sicut  Neapoli  in  Italia  intelligitur,  parte  eius,  quae 
solida  est,  ad  tales  casus  obnoxia.**     Astron.  4.  880: 

^^  extremamque  sequi  pontunif  terraeqae  sabire 
pendentis  tractns;'* 

(e),  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  gardens  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  Babylon,  being  built  upon  arches,  were  called  y^qt^aatoi  xriuoi 
(Diod.  Sic.  2.  10);  and  (/),  in  which  anything  elevated  above 
the  ground,  and  between  which  and  the  ground  there  was  an 
intervening  unoccupied  space,  was  called,  equally  by  Greeks  and 
Romans,  pendent,  suspended,  or  pensile  (Procopius,  de  Aedef. 
5.  6:  Tavtrj  ti  o  veiog  ttij  jnev  em  aexqag  vaxyqag  idQvzai,  rinj 
de  riij^Tai,  i.  e.  part  of  the  temple  rested  on  the  firm  rock,  and 
part  pen  deb  at— the  part  which  pendebat  being,  as  appears 
from  the  context,  a  part  which  was  built  on  arches  raised  to 
the  same  level  as  the  top  of  the  rock  which  served  as  foundation 
to  the  remainder  of  the  temple).     Compare  Sil.  Ital.  13.  326: 

"Pan  Jove  missus  erat,  servari  tecta  volente 
Troia,  pendenti  similis  Pan  semper,  et  imo 
vix  alia  inscribens  terrae  vestigia  corn  a. 


nulla  in  praeruptum  tarn  prona  et  inhoepita  cautes, 
in  qua  non,  librans  corpus,  similisque  volanti, 
comipedem  tulerit  praecisa  per  avia  plantam/' 

Manil.  5.  296: 

"  pendentemque  suo  volucrem  deprendere  caelo." 

Alcim  Avit  Poem.  1.  32: 

^^elatae  in  caelum  volucres,  motuque  citato 
pendentes  secuere  vias,  et  in  aere  sudo 
praepetibus  libiant  membrorum  pondera  pennis.'' 
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Ovid,  Met,  12.  564  (of  a  bird  shot  by  Hercules): 

"tendit  in  hunc  minium  certos  Tirynthius  arcus; 
atque  inter  nubes  sablimia  membra  ferentem, 
pendentemciue  ferit,  lateri  qua  iungitur  ala." 

Stat.  Silv,  2,   7.  1: 

"Lucani  proprium  diem  frequentet 
quisquis  collibus  Isthmiae  Diones 
docto  pectora  ooncitatus  oestro 
pendentis  bibit  ungulae  liquorem" 

[the  hanging  hoof,  viz.,  of  Pegasus,  the  horse  which  hangs  in 
the  air,  the  flying  hoi-se]. 

Nor  is  it  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  only  whom  we 
find  thus  regarding  even  the  firm  and  solid  ground  or  rock 
itself  as  pendent  or  pensile  when  it  was  hollowed  out  under- 
neath. The  Italians  of  the  present  day  retain  the  same  view 
and  even  express  it  by  the  same  terms;  Berini,  Indagine  suUo 
Stato  del  Timavo,  §.  7  (Udine,  1826):  ^'E  che  alti-o  6  tutto  il 
Carso  se  non  che  una  regione,  che  per  i  tanti  anfratti,  grotte,  e 
caveme  che  vi  sono  al  di  sotto,  puossi  considerare  come  pensile?*' 

That  the  above  interpretation  is  correct,  and  that  pendent- 

iBus  scoptJLis  is  not  spoken  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  /.  e,  of  the 

hanging,  overhanging,  or  threatening  appearance  presented  by 

the  face  of  the  cliff  or  bluflf  in  which  the  cave  was  ("Cavema 

est  in  scopulis  suspensus,"   Ruaeus.     "In  scopulis  pendentibus 

antrum,"  Thiol},  is  further  shown   by  the  application  of  the 

identical  term  by  (a),  Ennius  to  caves  not  in  a  "frons  adversa" 

(opposite  face,  bluff,  or  brow)  at  all,  but  entirely  underground, 

and  where  by  no  possibility  could  the  "saxis  pendentibus"  be 

anything  else  than  the  roof  or  ceiling  of  the  caves: 

^^adsum  atque  advenio  Acheronte  vix,  via  alta  atque  ardua 
per  speluncas  saxeis  structas  aspereis  pendentibus 
maxumeis,  ubi  rigida  constat  caligo  inferum,'' 

and  (6),  Lucretius,  6.  189,  to  similar  apparent  caverns  in  the 
clouds,  as  seen  from  the  earth: 

^^  contemplator  enim,  quom  montibus  assimilata, 
nubila  portabunt  ventei  transversa  per  auras, 
aut  ubi  per  magnos  monteis  cumulata  videbis 
insuper  esse  aliis  alia,  atque  urgueri  superna 
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ill  statione  locatn.  sepultis  nndiqae  ventis: 
turn  poterifi  magnas  moleis  cognoscere  eorum, 
spelimcasque  velut,  saxis  pendentibu'  structas, 


Compare  (c),  Stat  Silv,  2,  2.  13  (ed.  Markland): 

.    .    .    ^^placido  lanata  reoessu 
hinc  atque  hino  cun-as  perrampunt  aeqaora  rapes: 
dat  Natora  locum;  montique  iotervenit  udum  [imum] 
littus,  et  in  terras,  scopolis  pendentibos,  exit 
gratia  prima  loci,  gemina  testudine  fmnant 
balnea,  et  e  terns  occurrit  dulcis  amaro 
nympha  Pympha?]  man.    levis  hie  Phorci  chorus,  udaquo  crines 
Cymodoce,  viridisque  cupit  Galatea  lavari" 

{where  "scopulis  pendentibus"  is  not  only  used  precisely  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  our  text,  viz.  in  that  of  rocks 
roofing  oveVy  but  is  necessarily  to  be  understood  as  in  the  case 
absolute  of  grammarians— an  argument,  if  argument  be  wanted, 
to  prove  that  the  scopuus  pendextibus  of  our  text  is  in  the 
same  case  absolute,  and  not  governed  by  the  preposition  in 
understood);  and  {d\  Epiced,  Drusi  Caesaris,  251: 

^^paret  [Tiberinus],  et  in  longum  spatiosas  explicat  undas, 
structaque  pendenti  pumice  tecta  subit." 

In  the  four  last  adduced  parallels,  the  uniform  rocky  nature  of 
the  roof  overhead  is  no  less  graphically  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pressions '^scopulis  [or  saxis]  pendentibus ''  and  ^^  pendenti 
pumice,"  once  rightly  understood,  than  the  composite  nature  of 
the  roof  of  the  Cadmean  serpent's  spec  us,  by  the  expression 
"lapidura  compagibus  arcum,"  Ovid,  Met.  3.  29: 

^^est  specus  in  medio,  virgis  ac  vimine  densus, 
efficieos  humilem  lapidum  compagibus  arcum, 
uberibus  foeoundus  aquis.*' 

Nor  let  any  one  object  to  the  above  interpretation  the  strange- 
ness—to us  moderns,  at  least — of  the  expression  scopulis  pen- 
DEXTiBCS,  not  at  all  in  the  sense  of  rocks  hanging  from  the  face 
of  a  cliflT,  or  rocks  presenting  a  threatening  aspect  as  if  they 
were  ready  to  fall,  but  in  the  sense  of  rocks  not  reaching 
to  the  ground,  rocks  unsupported  immediately  underneath,  and 
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haying  such  space  as  is  commonly  called  a  cave  between  them 
and  the  ground,  so  long  as  we  have  in  Seneca  (Ejdst,  41)  the 
so  much  stranger  expression,  mountain  suspended  by  cave  below 
it  (^^8i  quis  specus  saxis  penitus  exesis  montem  suspenderit, 
non  manu  factus  sed  natnralibus  causis  in  tantam  laxitatem 
excavatus,  animnm  tuum  quadam  religionis  suspicione  percu- 
tiet ")  and  {Nat.  Quaest.  6. 19)  the  still  stranger  one,  cave  hanging 
below  ground  (^^speluncarum  sub  terra  pendentium  vastitas 
habet  aera  suum").  A  perfect  pendant  for  the  nvmphabum  dohus 
of  Virgil  is  afforded  by  the  grotto  in  which  Actaeon  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  surprise  Diana  at  the  very  moment  that  cer- 
tainly rather  passionate  goddess  (''aliis  violentior  aequo  visa  dea 
est")  was  taking  her  douche,  Ovid,  Met.  3.  155: 

^Wallis  erat  piceis  et  acuta  densa  cupresso; 
nomine  Oargaphie,  succinctae  sacra  Dianae; 
cuius  in  extreme  est  antrum  nemorale  recessu, 
arte  laboratum  nulla;  simulavei-at  artem 
ingenio  Natura  suo,  nam  pumice  vivo 
et  levibus  tophis  nativum  duxerat  arcum. 
fons  sonat  a  dextra,  tenui  perlucidus  unda, 
margine  gramineo  patulos  incinctus  hiatus, 
hio  dea  sylvarum,"  &c. 

Both  alike  are  antra;  both  alike  far  retired— the  one  at  the 
head  of  a  wooded  sea  bight,  the  other  at  the  head  of  a  wooded 
valley;  both  alike  are  the  work  of  nature;  both  alike  are  arched 
overhead,  the  one  with  scopuli,  the  other  with  pumice  stone 
and  tufa;  both  alike  enclose  a  spring  or  source  of  fresh  water; 
both- alike  are  frequented  by  nymphs;  both  alike  are  alighted 
on  by  chance,  the  one  by  Aeneas  and  his  companions,  the  other 
by  Actaeon.  It  is  only  according  to  the  respective  geniusus  of 
the  two  poets  that  Ovid's  account  is  minute,  diffuse,  and  per- 
spicuous—as clear  and  transparent  as  the  water  of  his  spring; 
Virgil's  vague,  compressed,  and  obscure— that  while  Ovid 
informs  us  with  what  particular  kinds  of  trees  the  valley  was 
thick,  Vii^  is  concerned  solely  about  the  depth  of  shadow 
which  impending  trees  cast  on  the  bight; — that  while  Ovid 
informs  us  that  inside  the  cave  on  the  right  was  a  spring  from 
which  a  slender  stream  of  perfectly  clear  water  gushed  noisily 
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through  a  wide  eye  surrounded  by  a  grassy  margin,  Virgil 
leaves  it  to  us  to  guess  as  best  we  can  in  what  part  of  the  cave, 
and  of  what  form  and  size— whether  a  well,  or  a  trickling  spring, 
or  a  noisy  gushing  stream—his  aquae  dulces  were; — and  that 
while  Ovid  arches  his  grotto  with  pumice  stone  and  tufa, 
Virgil  sets  his  readers — the  modem  ones  of  them,  at  least — at 
loggerheads,  whether  his  "scopuli  pendentes''  overarch  his 
grotto,  keeping  it  cool,  and  protecting  it  alike  from  sun,  rain, 
and  wind,  or,  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  hanging 
over  the  entrance,  threaten  every  one  with  destruction  who  pre- 
sumes to  enter,  or,  once  in,  dares  to  venture  out. 


171. 

INTUS    AQUAE   DULCES   VIVOQUE   SEDU.IA   SAXO 


According  to  nature — the  sea-shore  being  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
land — any  water  rising  farther  in  landwards  trickles  through  the 
soil  towards  the  sea.  Comp.  Caes.  B,  Alex.  8:  "Caesar  suorum 
timorem  consolatione  et  ratione  minuebat  Nam,  puteis  fossis, 
aquam  duloem  posse  reperiri  affirmabat:  omnia  enim  littora 
naturaliter  aquae  dulcis  venas  habere.''  A  very  famous  example 
of  this  kind  was  tlie  fountain  of  Arethusa,  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  (3.  696,  where  see  Comm.).  I  drank,  a  few  days  ago, 
April  18,  1863,  out  of  the  precisely  similar  ancient  Irish  spring 
of  Tobernea,  on  the  sea-shore  at  Seapoint,  near  Blackrock, 
county  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 

VIVOQUE  SEDIUA  SAXO.     Comparo  Calpurn.   Kcl.  6,   70: 

*'venimus,  et  tacito  sonitum  tutabiinur  antro, 
seu  residere  libet,  dabit  ecce  sedilia  tophus." 

Vrv'o.  "  Natural!,''  Servius.  '^Die  noch  test  am  boden 
hiingt,  ungetrennt  ist,"  Thiol.  ''Sedilia  nata,  non  arte  facta," 
Wagner  (1861).  This  is  not  to  explain  the  word  vivo  as  applied 
to  SAXO,  but  to  draw  an  inference  from  it.    Whv  should  vivus 
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applied  to  sax  urn  have  a  diflferent  meaning  from  vivus  applied 
to  ferrum,  or  to  sulfur,  or  to  cespes,  or  to  aqua,  or  to  ros, 
or  to  lacus?  In  all  these  applications  vivum  means  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  having  tvithin  it  the  principle  of  life.  No  matter  how 
it  happens  that  the  principle  of  life  is  in  so  many  cases  attri- 
buted to  objects  to  which  it  is  more  or  less  in  present  opinion 
incorrect  to  attribute  it,  it  is  in  this  sense  alone  (viz.,  in  the 
sense  of  containing  a  living  principle)  the  word  vivus  is  used 
in  all  the  cases  just  mentioned,  and  in  this  sense  alone  it  is  used 
in  our  text:  seats  of  living  stone,  or  of  the  living  stone — stone 
being  denominated  living  either  because  verily  believed  to  live 
and  grow,  or  because,  lasting  unchanged,  and  (if  I  may  so  say) 
flourishing  for  a  great  length  of  time,  it  was  figuratively  said  to 
live.  Stone  in  situ,  unquarried  stone,  being  pat  eocceUence 
"vivum  saxum"  in  this  sense,  is  of  course  the  sort  of  stone 
meant  in  our  text;  but  the  reader,  if  he  would  understand  our 
author  aright,  must  distinguish  carefully  between  the  actual 
statement  that  the  stone  was  living  and  the  inference  from  that 
statement  that  the  stone  was  in  situ.  How  necessary  it  is  to 
make  this  distinction  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the 
"pietra  viva"  of  Petrarch,   Vita  di  Laura,  canzone  17  [30]: 

**r  r  ho  piu  volte  (or  chi  fia  che  mel  creda?) 
nell'  aoqaa  ohiara  e  sopra  V  erba  verde  \ 

veduta  yiva,  e  nel  troncon  d'un  faggio; 
6  'n  bianoa  nube  si  fatta,  che  Leda 
avria  ben  detto  che  sua  figlia  perde, 
come  Stella  che  1  sol  copre  col  raggio: 
e  quanto  in  piu  selvaggio 
loco  mi  trovo  e  'n  piu  diserto  lido, 
tanto  piu  bella  11  mio  pensier  V  adombra; 
poi  quando  '1  vero  sgombra 
quel  doloe  error,  pur  11  medesmo  assido 
me  freddo,  pietra  morta  In  pietra  viva, 
In  guisa  d'  uom  che  pensl  e  planga  e  scrlva." 

In  this  passage  the  stone  on  which  Petrarch  sits  down  is,  no 
doubt,  stone  in  s^itu;  but  it  is  not  as  stone  in  situ,  but  as  Hiring 
stone,  it  is  presented  to  the  reader.  If  it  had  been  presented  as 
stone  m  situ,  we  had  had,  instead  of  Petrarch  sitting  lifeless  on 
living  stone,  Petrarch  sitting  lifeless  on  stone  in  situ;  and  the 
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contrast  of  the  dead  and  the  living — the  whole  vis  imaginis — had 
been  wanting.  And  so  in  our  text,  if  we  understand  vivo  6axo 
to  be  in  any  other  way  than  the  way  of  inference  the  natural 
rock,  the  rock  in  situ,  we  have,  indeed,  the  picture  of  seats  of 
unquarried,  unmanufactured  rock;  but  we  have  not  (the  main 
thing  intended  by  the  poet)  the  idea  raised  in  our  mind  of  the 
limfig  stone,  of  the  stone  possessing  the  property  of  life,  or  what- 
ever other  property  it  was  on  account  of  which  stone  in  situ 
was  called  living;  and  the  ntmpharum  domus  becomes  dull,  dead, 
conmionplace,  and  matter-of-fact:  to  borrow  our  author's  own 
phrase,  we  have  no  longer  the  living  picture  of  the  nympharum 
DOMTJs;  the  nympuarum  domus  is  no  longer  presented  to  us  in 
living  colours.  Compare  (a)  Evatig.  Div.  Johan.  4.  10:  uiru- 
d^&tj  If^aovg  'MCI  einev  crtTij*  ei  fjdeig  %nv  dioQiav  xox-  &€ov,  tuu 
Tit;  eoTiv  o  Xeyufv  aor  dog  (noi  Ttuiv  av  av  y^Tfjcag  at^ov,  %ai 
edwTUv  av  aoi  vduQ  ^tov.  ^eyei  avTio  tj  ywrf  xvqu,  ovre  avrkfjfda 
exetg,  'mu  to  q>Q€aQ  taxi  (iadt"  Tto&ev  ovv  exeig  to  vScoq  to  tiav; 
where  the  figurative  vdw^  to  Ciov  is  neither  spring  wat^  nor 
running  water,  but  water  having  the  principle  of  life  in  it, 
water  par  excellence,  (ft),  Colenso  on  Deuteron.:  "This  book 
also  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  which  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  most 
lilting  portion,  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch;" and,  ibid.f  ^'Are  they  [certain  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy]  not  rather  true  because  they  are  true  in  them- 
selves— by  whomsoever  written  or  spoken — eternally  and  un- 
changeably true:  and  as  such  come  home  at  once,  with  living 
power  and  authorittj,  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  living 
men?''  (in  both  which  passages  "living"  (as  the  vivo  of  our 
text,  and  the  Evangelist's  totv)  expn^sses  the  highest  degree  of 
praise  of  the  object— that  it  is  the  object  unimpaired,  uncon- 
taminate:  the  object  with  all  its  properties,  the  object  in  a 
state  of  perfection — from  which  statement  the  inference,  in  the 
case  i)f  our  text  (not  in  the  parallel  cases  just  quoted)  is,  that 
the  object  is  ///  situ).    So  also  (c),  Milton,  Par,  Ijosi,  2.  1047: 

.     .     .     ''th'  empyi*eal  heaven,  oxtendod  wide 

in  cirruit,  undetermined,  s<iuaro  or  rounds 

with  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorned 

of  liviptg  sapphire;" 
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(d),  Par.  Lost,  4.  604: 

.    .     .     "now  glowed  the  firmament 
with  living  sapphires;  Hesperiis  that  led 
the  starry  host  rode  brightest;" 

(e),  Par,  Lost,  5.  650: 

.    .     .     "th'  angelic  throng 
dispersed  in  bands  and  files  their  camp  extend 
by  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life" 

(where  ''living  sapphire''  and  ''living  sapphires"  are  stars;  and 
"living  streams"  and  "trees  of  life"  are  streams  and  trees  so 
bright,  beautiful,  and  flourishing — so  perfect,  so  free  from  all 
defect  and  decay — as  to  convey  the  notion  of  animation).  How 
entirely  vrvo  in  our  text  is  livimj,  and  therefore  only  by  in- 
ference in  s%tu,   appears  further  (/)  from  Ovid,  Met,  14.   712: 

"durior  et  ferro  quod  Noricus  excoquit  ignis, 
et  saxo,  quod  ad  hue  viva  radice  tenetur" 

(where  "viva"  is  not  in  situ— mw^t  be  something  else,  if  it 
were  only  because  the  notion  in  situ  is  fully  expressed  by  "radice 
tenetur;"  and  where  it  is  not  only  something  else  than  in  situ, 
but  that  something  else  which  it  is  is  living  in  the  manner  of  a 
root,  /.  e.  possessing  that  principle  of  vitality  which  is  possessed 
by  a  root).  And  add  to  all  which  {g\  that  in  Italy  at  the 
present  day  any  stone,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  situ  or  not, 
is  denominated  "vivo,"  provided  only  it  possesses  the  qualities 
popularly  attributed  to  pure  and  perfect  stone— in  other  words, 
provided  it  is  hard,  durable,  tine-grained,  and  free  from  admix-, 
ture  of  earth,  sand,  or  other  extraneous  substance  [Bemb.  Asol. 
1.  10:  "La  quale  [via)  assai  spaziosa  e  lunga  e  tutta  di  viva 
seice  soprastrata  si  chiudeva  dalla  parte  di  verso  il  giardino." 
Benv.  Cellini,  1.  296:  "In  questo  fango  era  investito  un  sasso 
di  pietra  viva  con  molti  cauti  acuti"|;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  stone  not  possessing  these  properties — any  stone  which  is 
coarse-grained,  or  soft  and  friable,  or  contains  an  admixture  of 
earthy  or  other  extraneous  particles — is  denominated  "morta" 
(Benv.  Cellini,  Oref.  133:  "Preparisi  di  poi  una  pietra  morta, 
di  grossezza  d'un  mezzo  braccio"). 
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These  vivo  sedilia  saxo  are  not  the  mere  offspring  of  our 
author's  imagination.  We  have  the  nymphs  actually  seated  on 
such  seats,  Ovid,  Met.  5.  316: 

.    .    .     "electae  iurant  per  flumina  nyinphae, 
factaque  de  vivo  pressere  sedilia  saxo." 

Nymfharum  domus.  The  meaning  is  not  the  actual  home 
or  house  of  nymphs;  the  house  in  which  nymphs  actually  dwelt, 
or  to  which  nymphs  resorted — had  such  been  the  meaning, 
our  author  had  surely  not  put  his  readers  off  with  the  indefinite 
general  term  *^  nymphs,"  but  had  here,  as  Georg,  4,  334,  taken 
pleasure  in  gratifying  his  own  imagination  and  that  of  his 
readers  with  some  specification  of  the  nature,  quality,  or  habits 
of  beings  little  less  poetical  and  fantastic  than  our  own  fairies — 
but  the  meaning  is:  a  dwelling  fit  for  nymphs,  a  perfect 
nymphenm.  Besides,  an  actual  nymph-house  had  been  the  last 
place  in  the  world  to  be  intruded  on  by  the  polite,  gentle, 
cavaleresque  Aeneas.     Compare  Theocr.  Idyll,   7.  137: 

.     .     .     TO  <f*  tyyvxktv  iiQov  vdioft 
vv^ifuv  h^  tttTQoto  xajti^oiitvov  xfXaQvaSiv. 

Epigr.  Crinagorae,  AnthoL  Pal.  6.  253: 

OTtTiXvyyt(i  vviif^Mv  tvntStcxtg,  at  tooop  vdioft 
Hfiovaui  nxokiov  rov6h  xftm  n^tovoi;. 
So,  2.  241: 

.    .    .    "divum  domus,  Ilium/' 

Ausonius,  Ordo  Nob.   Urb.  1.  1: 

"prima  urbes  inter,  divum  domus,  aurea  Iloma" 

[not  the  actual  dwelling  of  the  gods,  which  was  Olympus,  but 
a  place  where  gods  might  dwell;  palace  worthy  of  the  gods]. 
Compare  Rem.  on  ''Munera  laetitiamque  del" 

Springs  have  been  sacred  in  all  times  and  countries,  and 
under  all  systems  of  religion.  Even  in  Christian  countries  at 
the  present  day  chapels  are  built  bendc  or  over  springs.  On  a 
f<)(»t  tour  among  the  Julian  Alps,  in  1865,  I  observed  spring 
water  issuing  out  through  pipes  immediately  under  the  sills  of 
roadside  chap<?ls  (/'capitelli'')  and  oratories,  the  water  not  being 
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turned  to  any  use,  but  allowed  to  run  down  the  road  or  path. 
In  the  Austrian  Kiistenland,  about  a  mile  above  Caporetto 
(Karfreith),  immediately  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road 
leading  northward  to  Flitsch,  an  archway  has  been  hollowed 
out  in  the  dolomitic  rock.  This  archway  leads  into  a  circular 
chamber,  also  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  paces  inwards  from  the  road.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor 
of  the  chamber  is  a  small  basin  or  hollow  full  of  the  clearest 
spring  water,  bubbling  up  from  beneath.  The  overflow  of  the 
basin  forms  a  stream  which  is  conducted  to  the  road  along  a 
channel  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  and  archway.  The 
chamber  is  surrounded,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  archway, 
by  a  seat  formed  out  of  the  rock  /;/  situ.  Over  the  archway, 
where  it  opens  to  the  road,  is  a  niche  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  on 
the  ground  or  back  of  which  is  a  fresco  painting  of  St.  Francis — 

^^fronte  sub  adversa  scopiilis  peudentibus  antrum, 
intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Sancti  Francisci  domus." 

Compare  Stat.  AchilL  i.  389  (Thetis  apostrophizing  the  island 

of  Scyros): 

^'at  ventis  et  sacra  fretis,  interque  vadosas 
Cycladas,  Aegeae  frangunt  ubi  saxa  procellae, 
Nereidum  tranquilla  domus,  iurandaque  nautis 
insula,  ne  solum  Danaas  admitte  carenas, 
te  precor." 


176. 

OPTATA 


Very  much  stronger  than  our  mshed-for,  and  equivalent  to  our 
prayed' for.     Compare  Aeu,  9,  6: 

"Turne,  quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
auderet,  volvenda  dies  eu  attulit  ultro." 
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Juv.  10.  846: 

"nil  ergo  0[>tabunt  homines?  si  consilium  vis, 
permittes  ifisis  expendere  niuninibus,  quid 
convoniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris/' 

Juv.  10.  289: 

"formam  optat  modico  pueris,  maiore  puellis 
murmure,  quum  Veneris  fanum  videt  anxia  mater, 
usque  ad  delicias  votorum.'' 

Senec.  Kp,  95:  *'Saepe  aliud  volumus,  aliud  optamus,  et  verum 
ne  diis  quidem  dicimus:  sed  dii  aut  non  exaudiunt,  aut  raise- 
rentur."     Sen.  Here.  Oct,  1299  (Hercules  speaking): 

.     .    .    "hie  aliquid  dies 
optare  iussit:  primus  audierit  preces, 
idemque  summus:  unicum  fulmen  peto;' 

and  so  Nonius:  ''optare  est  preoibus  aliquid  a  diis  postulare." 
Virg.  Aeti.  7.  273: 

"et  reor,  et  si  quid  veri  mens  augurat  opto." 

Accordingly,  Cic.  in  Cat,  2  (ed.  Lamb.,  p.  323):  ^'Nunquara  ego 
a  diis  inimortalibus  optabo,  Quirites,  .  .  .  ut  .  .  .  audiatis/'  Ac. 


178-KSO. 

AC    rKTMCM  —  FLAMMAM 


The   sentence   does    not    consist    of    four    co-ordifiate   clauses, 

SdNTILLAM     EXCrorr,      SrSCEPIT     IGNEM,      CIRCUM     NUTRIMENTA     DEDFT, 

RAinjiT  Fi.AMMAM,  equallv  connected  together  by  the  conjunctions 
guF:,  AK^UB,  que;  but — as  shown  by  the  atque  placed  between 
QUE  and  que  —of  two  principal  clauses  connected  together  by 
iTQUE,  each  principal  clause  being  composed  of  two  sub-clauses 
intimately  connected  together  by  a  que.     The  first  two  clauses 
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have  for  their  subject  the  treatment  of  the  spark,  as  spark:  it 
is  struck  out  of  the  flint,  and  caught  in  leaves.  The  second 
two  sub-clauses  have  for  their  subject  the  further  treatment  of 
the  already-obtained  spark,  so  as  by  means  of  it  to  obtain  flame: 
*the  spark  (in  the  leaves)  is  spread  round  with  other  dry  and 
easily  inflammable  fuel,  an^  this  other  fuel  rapidly  takes  fire. 
loNEM  is  the  repetition  of  scintui^am,  and  fomtte  is  the  repetition 
of  NUTRiMENTA.  Rapuft  oxprossos  Only  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  "fomes**  (arida  nutrimenta)  took  fire;  it  is  as  if  Virgil  had 
said,  "femes  rapuit  tlammam."  Wagner's  gloss,  "Celeri  vibra- 
tione  eflfecit  ut  femes  ....  ardere  inciperet,"  is  gratuitous;  our 
author  being  wholly  silent  as  to  any  particular  manoeuvre  used 
by  Anchises,  and  informing  us  only  that  he  rapuft  flammam, 
got  a  rapid  blaxe,  rapidly  got  a  blaxe.  Why  not  with  his 
breath?— as  Baucis,  Ovid,  Met.  8.  641: 

'^inde  foco  tepidum  cinerem  dimovit;  et  ignes 
suscitat  hestemos;  foliisque  et  cortice  sicco 
Dutrit;  et  ad  flammas  anima  producit  anili." 

NuTRiMENTA,  pabulum,  alimentum  (Ammian. 23. 4, below), 
consisting  most  probably  of  grass,  or  (Ovid,  Met.  8.  641^  just 
quoted)  bark  of  trees. 

SUSCEPITQUE  lONEM  FOUIS  ATQUE  ARTOA  CmCUM  NUTRIMENTA  DEDIT. 

Compare  Ammian.  23.  4  (of  the  malleolus):  "In  alveo  ipso 
ignem  cum  aliquo  suscipit  alimento." 


181-183. 

»  '  CEREAUAQUE    ARMA 

EXPEDroNT   PESSI   RERUM    FRUOESQUE   RECEPTAS 
ET  TORRERE  PARANT  FLAMMIS  ET  FRANGERE  SAXO 


Cereaua  ARMA.     Pestle  and  mortar  for  pounding  the  com 
into   meal.     See  Rem.   on   "frangere  saxo,"   below.     In   like 
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manner,  Auson.  MoseL  359 ,  "cerealia  saxa"  are  grinding- 
stones  of  flour  mills: 

"to  [Mosellara]  rapidiis  Gelbis,  te  marmore  clarus  Erubrus, 
festinant  famulis  quam  priraum  adlambere  lymphis. 
nobilibus  Gelbis  celobratus  piscibus;  ille 
praecipiti  torquens  cerealia  sax^  rotatu, 
stridentesque  traliens  per  levia  marmora  serras, 
audit  perpetuos  ripa  ex  utiaquo  tumultus." 

Fi':ssi  RKRUM.  Tired  of  things,  i.  e.  tired  of  their  circum- 
stances; or,  as  we  say,  tired  of  their  lives.  The  opposite  of 
^'fessus  rerum"  is  "laetus  rerum"— glad  of  things,  /.  e.  enjoying 
life;  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  1.  359: 

"  mens  erit  apta  capi  tunc,  cum  laetissima  renim ; 
ut  seges  in  pingui  luxuriabit  humo/' 

Compare  'Maetissimus  umbrae,"  1.  445,  where  see  Comm.  Res, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  fessus,  is  made  to  agree  with  it, 
with  the  same  resulting  sense,  at  3.  145,  and  11.  385.  See 
Rem.  on  '"rerum,"  1.  466. 

Et  torrere  parant  flammis  et  frangere  saxo.  "Multi 
hysterofi  proteron  putant^  non  respicientes  superiora;  quia  dixit 
undis  cererem  esse  corruptam,  quam  necesse  fuerat  ante  siccari," 
Servius.  ^^ Cererem  undis  corruit^am  intelligit  frumenta  aquis 
madefacta  .  .  .  ideo  sequitur  parant  torrere  fi.ammis  et  saxo 
frax(jere,  quia  videlicet  oportuit  prius  frumenta  exsiccata  esse, 
ut  sic  frangerentur,"  I^a  Cerda.  Servius  is  perfectly  right,  that 
there  is  no  hysteron  proteron:  the  Aeneadae  roast  their  com 
first,  and  then  reduce  it  into  meal.     Compare  Georg.  L  267: 

'*nunc  torrete  igni  fruges:  nunc  frangite  saxo,'' 

where  the  roasting  is,  as  in  our  text,  first;  and  where,  there 
being  no  cooking,  there  is  neither  occasion  for  nor  possibility  of 
a  hysteron  proteron,  but  the  reason  assigned  by  Servius  why  the 
Aeneadae  so  roast  their  com  before  they  reduce  it  to  meal — viz., 
because  it  has  been  wet  by  the  sea,  corruptam  undis— is  alto- 
gether false.    They   roast  their  com   before  they  reduce  it  to 
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meal,  because  it  was  usual  to  do  so  (see  Oeorg.  1.  267,  just 
quoted;  Oeorg.  1.  298: 

"et  medio  tostas  aestu  terit  aiea  frages;" 

Plin.  Nat.  Hi^t  18.  14:  '^  Italia  sine  perfusione  tostum  [hor- 
deum]  in  subtilem  fariuam  molit"};  and  it  was  usual  to  do  so, 
plainly  because  roast  corn  is  less  tough,  more  friable,  more 
easily  reduced  into  meal,  than  raw.  So  far  were  the  Aeneadae 
from  roasting  their  com  because  it  was  wet  (corruptam  undis), 
that  it  was  not  unusual  to  wet  corn  before  roasting,  in  order  to 
increase  the  effect  of  the  roasting.  Hence  the  "perfusio*'  and 
the  "perfundere"  of  which  we  hear  so  often;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
18.  10:  "Triticum  ante  perfundi  aqua  multa  iubet,  postea 
evalli,  deinde  sole  siccatum  pilo  repeti.''  And,  18.  14:  "Italia 
sine  perfusione  tostum  [hordeum]  in  subtilem  farinam  molit," 
where  the  exception  proves  the  rule. 

Flammis.  There  being  two  methods  of  making  the  grain 
crisp  and  friable,  preparatory  to  its  being  bruised  with  pestle 
and  mortar — viz.,  one  by  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  tha  sun 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  18.  10:  "Triticum  ante  perfundi  aqua  multa 
iubet,  postea  evalli,  deinde  sole  siccatum  pilo  i-epeti''),  the  other 
by  fire  heat  {Oeorg.  1.  267: 

"nunc  torrete  igni  fruges,  nunc  frangite  saxo") — 

and  the  former  of  these  methods  being  slow,  and  practicable 
only  in  the  fine  weather  of  summer,  our  author  chooses  the 
other  method  as  alone  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Aenea- 
dae. Therefore,  not  merely  torrere,  but  torrere  flammis,  roast 
over  the  /?re— the  "torrere  igni"  of  Oeorg.  1.  267. 

Frangere  saxo.  ^^Frangunt  saxo  ut  multi  populi  etiamnum 
grana  saxis  contundunt,"  Heyne,  leaving  the  reader  as  ignorant 
as  he  was  before  what  kind  of  breaking  with  a  stone  is  meant 
Frangere  saxo  is  pin  sere,  to  break  with  pestle  and  mortar. 
Both    pestle    and    mortar*    being    made    of   stone,    saxo    ex- 

*  Models  of  the  mortars  themselves,  as  old  as  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  are  still  to  be  seen  built  in  the  wall  of  the  baker's  tomb, 
Monimentum  Marcei  Vcrgilei  Pistons,  just  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore.  Kome. 
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presses  both  instruments — say,  rather,  the  compound  instrument. 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  18,  10,  is  diffiise  upon  this  pistura — this 
ancient  rubbing  of  grain  into  a  coarse  meal,  in  a  pestle  and 
mortar:  ''Pistura  non  omnium  facilis:  quippe  Etiiiria  spicam 
farris  tosti  pisente  pilo  praeferrato,  fistula  serrata,  et  stella  intus 
denticulata,  ut  nisi  intenti  pisant,  concidantur  grana,  ferroque 
frangantur.  Maior  pars  Italiae  ruido  utitur  pilo  ....  Triticum 
ante  perfundi  aqua  multa  iubet,  postea  evalli,  deinde  sole  sicca- 
tum  pilo  repeti.  Simili  modo  hordeura.  .  .  .  Lentem  torrere 
prius,  deinde  cum  furfuribus  leviter  pisi." 

In  parts  of  the  world  to  which  civilization  has  not  yet 
reached,  corn  for  making  bread  is  bruised  by  a  similar  process 
(Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ch.  5:  ''By  the  castle-wall 
[European  castle  of  the  Hellespont]  we  saw  a  large  Corinthian 
coital,  and  an  altar  with  festoons,  made  hollow  and  used  as  a 
mortar  for  bruising  corn"};  and  bakers  are  still  called  pistori 
in  Italy,  as  they  wore  called  by  the  Romans  pistares,  from  this 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  work,  viz.,  the  bruising  of  the 
grain  with  pestle  and  mortar  into  meal  {pinsere\  our  author's 
FRANQER£  SAXO.  A  minuto  account  of  the  process,  even  to  the 
changing  of  the  pestle  out  of  the  right  hand  into  the  left,  when 
the  left  hand  is  tired,  is  given  in  the  Moretu?n,  21: 

.    .     .     "geminos  tunc  veste  lacertos 
liberat,  et,  cinctus  villosae  tergore  caprae, 
praeverrit  cauda  silices  gremiumque  molariuii. 
advocat  inde  manus  operi,  partitas  utnnque; 
laeva  ministerio,  dextra  est  intenta  labori; 
haec  rotat  adsidvus  gyris,  et  concitat  orbem. 
tunsa  ceres  rapido  silicum  decurrit  ab  iotu. 
interdum  fessae  succedit  laeva  sorori, 
altematque  vices." 

Compare  also  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  381: 

'*quodcunque  est  eereris  solidae,  cava  Diackina  frangat; 
inollitamque  manu  duret  in  igne  focus," 

where  the  words  "cava  maehina"  set  clearly  and  unmistak- 
ably before  our  eyes  the  mortar,  no  more  than  dimly  shadowed 
by  our  author's,  fur  us  "minores"  too  vague  and  general  term, 
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SAXo;  where  also  we  have  the  operation  of  pounding  (pinsere) 
expressed  by  the  same  word  by  which  our  author  has  expressed 
it,  viz.,  f  range  re;  and  where  the  kneading  and  baking  of  the 
meal  into  hard  cakes  is  no  less  plainly  expressed  by  "mollitam 
manu  duret  in  igne  focus"  (compare  Fast,  6,  315:  "Supposi- 
tum  cineri  panem  focus  ipse  parabat")  than  the  roasting  or 
toasting  of  the  grain  previous  to  pounding  is  plainly  expressed 
by  our  author's  torrere  parant  flammk. 

Ckrerem  corruptam  undis  cereaijaquk  arma  EXPEDroNT  is  a 
theme,  of  which  fruges  receptas  et  torrere  parant  flammis  et 
FRANGERE  SAXO  is  the  Variation — cererem  corruptam  undis  answer- 
ing exactly  to  fruges  receptas;  and  cerealia  arma  expediunt, 
to  torrere  parant  FLAMans  ET  FRANGERE  SAXO.  By  moans  of 
this  sort  of  repetition,  these  two  varied  statements  of  the  same 
thing,  our  author  is  enabled  to  inform  us  not  merely  that  the 
Aeneadae  got  ready  their  corn  and  their  instruments  for  roasting 
and  pounding  it,  but  that  their  com  was  damaged  by  the  sea 
water  (corruptam  undis),  and  that  they,  the  operators,  were  worn 
out  and  fatigued  to  the  last  degree  (fessi  rerum).  See  Rem. 
on  1.  23-26,  and  550.  The  example  before  us  is,  however, 
not  a  very  happy  one  of  our  author's  use  of  this  form  of 
structure — the  account  thus  given  twice  over,  of  the  preparations 
for  roasting  and  pounding  the  com,  being  so  long,  occupying 
so  much  space— -no  less  than  three  entire  verses — that  no  room 
at  all  is  left  for  the  more  important  information  that  the  com 
was  actually  roasted  and  pounded;  and  the  reader  has  no 
resource  but  to  supply  the  deficit  from  his  own  stores.  The 
poet  who  writes  in  this  fashion — who  dilates  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  says  no  word  of  the  fact — may  be  very  polite,  very 
elegant,  and  very  fashionable;  but  he  will  never  be  clear, 
never  be  simple,  never  be  unafTected.  Query: — Has  our  author 
taken  the  hint  of  this  elegant  reticence  of  the  principal  fact 
(of  which  we  have  another  ex^miple,  2.  105,  where  we  are 
informed  that  Aeneas  and  his  brother  Trojans  were  fired  with 
impatience  to  question  Sinon,  but  not  one  word  is  said  of  their 
questioning  him: 

henry,  asneiora,  vol.  1.  31 
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"turn  vero  ardemus  scitari  et  quaerere  caussas, 
ignari  sceleruin  tantorum  artisque  Pelasgae. 
prosequitur  pavitans,  et  ficto  pectore  fatur;' 

and  another,  4.  663,  where  the  principal  fact  in  the  death  of 
Dido,  viz.,  her  stabbing  herself,  is  omitted: 

"dixerat:  atquo  illani  media  inter  t^lia  ferro 
collapsam  as])i('iuut  coinites") 

from  the  practice  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  studiously  to  keep 
out  of  view  and  hide  behind  the  scenes  that  final  catastrophe  to 
which  every  word  of  the  drama  points,  and  to  which  the  expec- 
tation has  been  directed,  from  the  first  opening  of  the  mouth  of 
the  prologue? — an  illaudable  practice,  which  we  in  tiiis  so  civilized 
nineteenth  century  are  only  in  too  great  haste  to  imitate;  per- 
mitting indeed  a  refined,  sensitive,  and  exquisitely  inquisitive 
public  to  enjoy  in  open  court,  both  with  eyes  and  ears,  the  long 
tortures  of  the  culprit  on  his  trial,  but  reserving  the  bonne 
bouclie,  the  crowning  agony,  for  the  secret  justice  of  the  con- 
demned cell  and  the  prison  corridor.  Everything  is  to  be  public 
except  the  main  thing,  that  for  which  all  the  rest  exists. 


184-190. 

AKXEAS    SCOPUl.UM    IXTEIil-LX    CONSCENDIT    CT    OMNEM 
PHOSPECTUM    liATE    PEI.AOO    PETIT    ANTHEA    SI    Ql-EM 
lACTATIM    VENTO    VIOEAT    PUUY(HAS(^rE    BUiEMES 
AUT    CAPVN    ATT    CELSIS    IN*    Pi:PPIIU'S    AUMA    CAICI 
NAY  EM    IN    CONSPECTU    MJLI^VM    TKRS    LITTOKE    CERVOS 
PROSPH  IT    ERR  ANTES    HOS    TOT  A    ARMENTA    SE(^irNTUR 
A    TER(K)    1-rr    LONOIM    PFU    VALLtX    PASCfTUR    AOMEN 

Compaie  Milton,  Par.   Re(f.   2.   285: 

'^up  to  a  hill  an<tn  his  stops  he  reared, 
from  whose  hi^h  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 
if  eotta;;e  w»'re  in  view,  sheep-cote  or  herd: 
but  cottage,  lierd,  or  sheep-(J0te  none  he  saw, 
only  in  a  bottom  snw  a  pleasant  f^rovo, 
with  ehaunt  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud." 
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Et  omnem  PR08PECTDM  LATE  PKLAoo  PETIT.  Compare  Stat 
Theb.  5,  350  (ed.  MtiUer): 

.    .    .    ^^portus  amplexaque  littos 
moenia,  qua  longe  pelago  despectus  aperto 
scandimiLS  et  celsas  turres" 

[from  whence  there  was  a  view  down  over  the  open  sea]. 

Anthea  si  quem.  "Si  forte  quern  eorum  qui  amissi  vide- 
bantur,  ut  Anthea  aut  Capyn,  videat,"  Wagner  (1861).  No, 
but  simply  "aliqaem  Anthea."  The  expression  is  perfectly 
English — If  he  might  see  any  Anthetis — and  is  equivalent  to: 
if  he  might  see  any  Antheus  at  all;  if  he  might  see  Antheus 
in  any  condition,  or  under  any  circumstances,  dead  or  alive, 
shipwrecked  or  safe;  Antheus  in  any  condition  whatever:  if  he 
might  see  anything  like  Antheus,  anything  which  might  turn 
out  to  be  Antheus.  I  The  effect  of  quis  used  in  this  manner  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  of  ipse:  "ipsum  Anthea"  being 
Antheus  himsMf,  Antheus  in  full,  total,  perfect  Antheus;  "Anthea 
quem"  being  anything  like  Antheus,  ever  so  little  of  Antheus; 
JEinything  which  might  pass  for  Antheus,  even  although  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  poor  or  a  ver}^  bad  Antheus.  In  other 
words,  quis  takes  from  in  the  same  proportion  as  ipse  adds 
to  ("Anthea  quem,"  any  Antheus  at  all;  the  very  opposite  of 
"Anthea  ipsum,"  Antheus  himself).  In  like  manner  (a),  9.  493 : 
"si  qua  est  pietas,"  il'  there  is  any  tenderness  in  your  hearts 
at  all,  any  the  least  degree  of  tenderness— the  very  opposite  of 
"ipsa  pietas,"  full  and  perfect  tenderness;  (6),  3.  433: 

...     '^  si  qua  est  Heleno  prndentia,  vati 
si  qua  fides;" 

if  there  is  any,  even  the  least  degree,  of  foresight  in  Helenus — 
any  the  least  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  prophet;  (c),  Sil.  8.  97: 

.     .     .     "rursus  portiis  furibunda  revisit 
si  qui  te  referant  converse  flamine  veuti;" 

if  by  some  chance  there  might  be  a  wind,  i.  e,  if  there  might 
be  some  wind,  if  there  might  be  any  wind;  (cJ),  Oeorg.  4.  6: 

.    .     .     "si  quem 
numiDa  laeva  BiDxmt,  auditque  vocatus  Apollo;" 

31* 
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not  me,  myself,  but  me,  or  any  like  me— "one,"  as  we  say  in 
English,  in  such  phrases  as:  if  one  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  if 
one  might  be  allowed  in,  i.  e.  not  if  I  in  my  particular  case 
might  be  allowed  to  ask,  or  be  allowed  in,  but  if  any  person 
such  as  I  might  be  allowed  to  ask  or  might  be  allowed  in;  and 
so  in  our  text:  if  he  might  see  any  such  person  as  Antheus, 
anything  at  all  like  Antheus — meaning,  not  Antheus  himself, 
Antheus  and  ''no  mistake,"  but  anything  like  Antheus — Aeneas 
would  be  well  content  to  see  anything  which  might  turn  out 
to  be  Antheus,  qxjkm  anthea;  (e),  Aesch.  Agam,  55: 

vnnrog  (T*  aiotv  t]  rig  Anollatv, 
iy  ITtty,  ti  Xivg,  onavo^QOOP 
yoov  o^v^ottp  TtavSf  mroixbiv 

VOTlQOnOlVOV 

TTfunft  nttQu^naiv  Eqivvv, 

some  Apollo,  Pan,  or  Zeus,  /.  e.  not  the  real  or  true  Apollo,  &c. 
("ipse  Apollo"),  but  some  god  corresponding  to  the  god  Apollo, 
Pan,  or  Zeus— some  such  god  as  Apollo,  Pan,  or  Zeus;  (/), 
Chariton,  Aphrodis.  7.  2:  Ei  viva  Eq^ioyiqatriv  a'AOveig  aiqazriyov 
A^vaiovg  TLoravavijaxtjaavva;  and  (jf),  Sil.  17.  581  (ed.  Rup.): 

^^interea  Cadmea  manus,  deserta  pavensque, 
DOQ  uUam  Haonibalem,  nosqiiam  certamina  cemit 
saevi  Dota  duels." 

AuT  CELsis  IN  puppiBUS  ARMA  CAici.  That  it  was  not  arms 
in  the  general  sense  of  that  word,  i.  e,  not  swords  and  spears, 
helmets  and  shields,  but  only  the  shield  or  shields  of  the 
principal  person  or  persons  on  board,  which  were  usually 
hung  up  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  poop,  appears  from 
Val.  Flacc.  3.  27: 

^^rjoae  [Cybele]  postquam  Haemoniani,  tantae  oon  immemor  irae, 
aerisoDO  de  moDte  ratem,  praefixaque  regum 
scuta  yidet,  nova  monstra  viro,  nova  funera  volvit, 
ut  socias  in  noote  manus,  utque  impia  bella 
oonserat,  et  saevis  erroribus  impllcet  urbem." 

I  therefore  understand  arma  to  be  here  taken  not  in  its  general 
sense,  but  in  that  special  sense  in  which  we  find  it  so  often 
taken  elsewhere,  viz.,  as  signifying  shield  (3.  286: 
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'^aere  oavo  olipeuin,  magni  gestamen  Abantis, 
postibus  adversis  figo,  et  rem  oarmiae  signo: 
^Aeneas  haec  de  Danais  victoribus  arma.'" 
10.  841: 

*^at  Lausum  socii  exanimem  super  arma  ferebant." 
10.  488: 

^^corruit  in  vulnus:  sonitum  super  arma  dedere.'* 
Sil.  2.  76: 

.    .    .    "lonatis  Bistones  armis,'' 

i.  e,  shields)]  and  the  meaning  to  be  that  Aeneas  looked  out  for 
the  shield  of  Caicus  hung  up  on  the  poop,  i.  e.  for  the  ship 
marked  by  the  shield  of  Caicus  hung  up  on  its  poop  to  be  the 
ship  which  carried  Caicus.  The  shield  hung  up  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation  on  the  poop  thus  declared  what  warrior  the 
ship  carried,  just  as  the  same  shield  on  the  warrior's  arm  in 
battle  or  in  a  tournament  declared  by  means  of  its  device  who 
the  warrior  was;  and  the  real  shield  served  in  those  ancient 
times  the  purpose  served  at  present  by  the  heraldic  shield  or 
scutcheon  (sometimes  denominated  in  Hke  manner  coat  of  arms, 
or  simply  anns)  hung  up  over  the  portal  of  a  royal  or  baronial 
palace  or  castle,  or  in  front  of  a  consulate  or  embassy,  or  even 
on  some  occasions  in  front  of  a  private  gentleman's  residence. 
Bearing  this  custom  in  mind,  viz.,  that  of  hanging  up  the 
shield  of  the  warrior  on  the  poop  in  order  to  indicate  the  vessel 
on  board  of  which  he  was,  we  perceive  the  peculiar  propriety 
with  which  Aeneas,  returning  from  Pallanteum  with  his  Vul- 
canian  arms,  stands  on  the  poop  and  raises  high  his  shield,  in 
order  to  signify  to  his  firiends  on  shore  that  he  is  there  on 
board,  returning  successful  from  his  expedition.  It  had  been 
little  complimentary  to  the  divine  present  to  hang  it  up  on  the 
poop,  like  any  ordinary  shield,  and  he  was  himself  too  new- 
fangled with  it— 8.  617: 

"ille  deae  donis  et  tanto  laetus  honore"— 

to  part  from  it  for  even  so  long;  therefore  he  stands  high  on 
the  poop  himself  and  raises  it  up  on  his  arm,  full  in  view, 
to  the  friends  who  were  looking  out  for  him  (as  he  himself  in 
our  text  looks  out  for  Caicus),  and  so  in  the  most  eflTectual 
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manner  declares  to  their  eyes:   Behold  me  here;   see,   here  I 
come!  (10.  260): 

^4ainque  in  conspectu  Teucros  habet  et  sua  cautra, 
stans  celsa  in  puppi:  clipeum  cum  deinde  sinistra 
extulit  ardenteni.    clamorem  ad  sidera  toUunt 
Dardanidae  e  muris/' 


192. 

F1DU8    QUAE   TFXA    GERBBAT   ACHATES 


"Virgilii  non  esse  videntur  Peerlkampo;  certe  pro  tibicine 
habenda  erunt,"  Ribbeck,  who  accordingly  includes  the  "tibi- 
cen"  between  crotchets.  With  what  right?  Is  a  verse  the  less 
Virgil's  because  a  tibicen?*  Is  Virgil  always  perfection? 
How  much  either  of  him  or  of  any  other  author  will  we  have 
left,  if  every  editor  is  at  liberty  to  omit  everything  which  does 
not  please  his  particular  taste?  But  the  words  are  no  tibicen — 
on  the  contrary,  serve  the  purpose  of  informing  the  reader  of  two 
not  wholly  unimportant  matters,  viz.,  that  Aeneas  was  accom- 
panied, and  that  his  companion  carried  his  bow  and  arrows. 
The  first  information  is  necessary,  because  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis 
should,  if  it  were  only  as  a  mark  of  respect,  bo  accompanied — 
should  not  be  i-epresented  as  wandering  about  alone  and  without 
attendance,  especially  hero  in  an  unknown  country,  on  the  shore 
of  which  he  was  cast  by  shipwrwk ;  and  the  second,  not  only 
because  it  was  not  heroic  to  carry  bow  and  arrows  (Hercules 
had  his  carried  by  Hylas,  Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  132: 

and  oven  Goth  Theodoric  (the  .seeo/id  king),  his,  by  a  page,  Sidon. 
ApoU.  Kp.  1,  2:  'sSi  venatione  nuntiata  procedit,  arcuni  lateri 
inneitere  citra  gravitatem  regiam  iudicat:  quern  tamen,  si 
cominus  avem  feramque  aut  venanti   monstres,   aut    vianti  sors 
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offerat,  maniii  post  tergura  reflexae  piier  inserit,  nervo  lorove 
fluitantibus:  quern  sicut  puerile  eomputat  gestare  thecatum,  ita 
muliebre  aceipere  iani  tensum")  but  because  the  not  unreason- 
able curiosity  of  the  reader,  who  hears  now  for  the  first  and 
hist  time  of  Aeneas's  using  bow^  and  arrows  (where  did  he  get 
them — ^^unde  couRiruiT?")  should  be  gratified./  The  clause 
repudiated  as  a  tibicen  gratifies  that  curiosity.  They  were 
handed  to  him  by  his  friend  and  armour-bearer  Achates — the 
same  ''fidus"  Achates  from  whom  he  gets  his  spears,  '^unde 
corripit  hastas."  10.  332: 

.     .     .     "fidum  Aeneas  aifatur  Achaten: 

^suggere  tola  mihi' 

.     .     .     turn  magnam  corripit  hastam." 


199. 


CADI   S 


Not  casks,  but  earthenware  jars.     See  Propert.  4.  7.  31 : 

'^cur  voutos  non  ipse  regis,  iugrate,  petisti? 
cur  nardo  flammae  non  oluero  rneaeV 
hoc  otiam  grave  erat.  nulla  niercedo  byacinthos 
iniicere,  et  fracto  busta  piare  cade.'' 

Ovid,  Met.  12.  242  (of  the  battle  of  the  centaurs  and  Ijapithae): 

.     .     .     *'et  prima  pucula  pugna 
niissa  volant,  /ray/Yf.vquo  cadi,  curvique  lebetes.'' 

These  cadi  (c^alled  urnae  by  Juvenal,  7.  236: 

•'quot  Siculus  Phi'ygibus  vini  donaverat  umas'") 

were  of  a  tapering  top-shaped  figure,  with  narrow  mouths, 
to  be  stopped  with  cork  bungs  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  16.  8, 
§  13:  27.  4,  §  o),  and  in  every  way  resembled  our  modern 
earthenware  and  stoneware  jars,  except  that— being  of  an  inferior 
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clay  and  less  skilfully  and  carefully  baked— they  were  more 
brittle  ("fragiles  cadi,"  "fracto  cado,"  above).  They  were 
commonly  of  a  red  colour  (Mart.  1.  55: 

^*flavaque  de  rubro  promere  mella  cado." 
Itrid,  4,   66: 

*'vina  ruber  fadit  non  peregrina  cadus"), 

the  colour  of  the  baked  clay,  and  used  for  holding  wine,  oil, 
and  vinegar:  and,  with  wider  mouths,  dried  fruits  and  pickles. 
Pliny,  (.V.  H,  36.  22)  informs  us  that  they  were  sometimes 
made  of  white  ophites:  "Est  enim  hoc  genus  ophitis  ex 
quo  vasa  et  cados  etiam  faciunt."  They  probably  bore  pretty 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  larger  vessels  in  which  wine  was 
preserved  as  our  jars  or  bottles  bear  to  our  casks.  Ovid  tells  of 
the  bottling  of  wine  into  them  by  Hyrieus  {Fast,  5.  517 : 

^^qoaeque  puer  quondam  primis  defuderat  annis, 
prodit  fumoso  coadita  vina  cado); 

and  the  words  cadis  onebarat  of  our  text  inform  us  that  the 
wine  with  which  Acestes  presented  his  Trojan  guests  (dederat 
ABEUNTiBus)  had  been — probably  for  the  convenience  of  trans- 
port— bottled  or  jarred  {defiisutn,  AaTeaia^viajnevov)  for  them. 
Compare  Herod.  3.  20,  where  Cambyses  sends  the  king  of  the 
Aethiopians,  among  other  presents,  (foiviATiiov  oivov  'A.adov,  It 
is  not  improbably  this  word  cmltf.s  which  we  have  still  in  our 
tea-caddy. 
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200-201. 

DEDERATQUE   ABEUNTIBUS    HEROS 
DIVIDIT 


VAR.  LECT. 
HEROS  I   V(U.y   Med,  II  \  HI    P.   Manut;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heios.    (1670); 

Phil.;  Pott.;  Haupt. 
HOSPEs  I  '^In  Mediceo,  hospks,''  Pierius. 
ptmct.  ABEUNTiB.  HEROS  Div.  I  Med.  (Fogg.)- 
punct.  ABEUNTIBUS  HEROS,  DIV.  HI  La  Corda;  D.  Heius.;   N.  Hoins.  (1670); 

Burm.;  Heyne;  Bruuck;  Wakef.;    Wagn.  (1832,  18H1);  Thiol;  Forb.; 

Ladew.;  Ribb. 

0  Pal.,    Fer.,  6Y.  Gall. 


Heros  is  of  necessity'  either  Aeneas  or  Acestes.  If  it  is  Aeneas 
it  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  mind  to  that 
personage — tlie  real  heros  of  the  poem,  and,  without  being  ex- 
pressly named,  the  subject  of  the  long  series  of  verbs:   videat, 

PRaSPIClT,     CONSTITIT,     CORRIPUIT,     STERNIT,     MISCET,    ABSISTIT,    FUNDAT, 

aequet,  PETrr,  PARxrruR,  dividit,  mulcct.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
HEROS  is  Acestes,  the  structure  must  be  either  boxus  acestes  HERas 

ONERABAT  DEDERATQUE,  Or  BONUS  ACESTES  ONERARAT,  HEROSQUE  DEDERAT. 

Now,  BONUS  ACESTES  HEROS  being  altogether  barbarous  and  in- 
tolerable, the  structure,  if  we  understand  heros  to  be  spoken  of 
Acestes,  can  be  only  bonus  acestes  onerarat,  herosque  dederat. 
But  in  this  case  heros  becomes  a:  mere  eke,  a  word  added  in  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  rounding  and  completing  the  verse — the 
words  DEDERATQUE  ABEUNTIBUS  HEROS  couveyiug  HO  moro  meaning 
than  DEDERATQUE  ABEUNTIBUS.  Mauv  vears  ago,  therefore,  when  I 
had  a  much  higher  opinion  of  Virgil  as  a  poet  than  I  have  at 
present,  I  refused  to  agree  with  the  general  opinion  of  commentators 
that  HERDS  was  Acestes,  and  insisted  that  it  was  much  more  prob- 
ablv   Aeneas  himself,   the  real   hero  of  the  poem,    Time,  how- 
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ever,  that  great  mellower  of  crude  opinions,  has  sinc<3  taught  me 
that  Virgil— obsequious,  no  doubt,  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  his  readers— has  not  disdained  occasionally  in  the  course  of  his 
poem  to  take  the  helping  hand  of  an  eke,  over  a  rough  spot: 
that  our  text  is  one  of  those  rough  spots  and  that  ueros  is  a 
mere  unmeaning  rounding  of  the  line   as  it  is  of  the  line — 

"altior  insurgens  et  cursu  concitus  heros." 

I  would  gladly,  if  I  could,  find  in  this  word  the  meaning  which 
Conington— sharing,  no  doubt,  my  unwillingness  to  convict 
Virgil  of  the  use  of  ekes — ha^s  found  in  it.  '"It  denotes,"  says 
that  generally  correct  and  judicious  commentator,  '4he  noble 
courtesy  of  the  donor."  Heros  expresses  not  courtesy,  but 
heroism:  neither  was  there  either  nobleness  or  heroism  in  the 
presentation  of  a  few  jars  of  wine:  and  whatever  courtesy  there 
was  in  such  a  present,  is  already  sufficiently  expressed  in  bonus, 
good  or  kind.  Sorry  I  am,  for  VirgiTs  sake,  to  be  obliged  to 
add  that,  pursuing  the  subject  of  this  word  further,  I  find  it 
seldom  used  by  our  author,  except  in  the  way  I  have  just 
described,  viz.,  as  a  convenient  stop-gap  or  filling-up  stuff.  I^et 
one  example  suffice,  6.  192: 

.     .     .     "turn  maximus  heros 
materuas  agnoscit  aves,  laetusquo  preeatur. 

What  heroic,  what  most  mighty  and  h(Toic  deed  was  Aeneas 
performing  in  silently  following  tw^o  pigeons  to  the  tree  on 
which  they  were  to  perch?  The  words  are  of  no  manner  of  use 
except  to  fill  up  the  gap  letl  by  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
sentence  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  To  that  blank  solely  and 
wholly  do  we  owe  the  magniloqucnice,  ''turn  maximus  heros." 
We  can  allow  Homer  to  till  up  his  half  line  or  line  with  his 
/TorJac  ei/rc  ^//'AAfrc,  or  his  or«i  ardgin'  ^yaf^auvior,  or  his 
/jiQv'^moXo^  E/.rv)Q,  and  s(>  forth.  Such  sterci ►typed  phrases  are 
(M)nveniences  of  the  stmie  class  as  a  change  of  dialect,  whenever 
the  simple  wonl,  the  regular  form,  d(K*s  not  tit  into  th(»  measure, 
and  to  b(»  excused  in  an  age  as  primitive  as  ll<»mer's,  but  are 
altogether  inexcusable  in  a  po(^t  of  th<>  polished  ago  and  highly 
literary  times  of  Virgil:  wlien  the  poetry  consisted  less  in  the 
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pantomimic  show— the  red  and  yellow,  green  and  gold,  flashing, 
dashing,  and  stamping  of  the  actors — than  in  the  depth  and 
pathos,  sonorousness,  melodiousness,  and,  I  may  add,  correct- 
ness of  their  language. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  argumentation  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  following  passage  of  his  master— not  improbably 
in  the  author's  memory  when  he  wrote  these  lines:  a  passage 
where  the  self-same  laudatory  term  applied  to  the  bestower  of  a 
present  on  a  guest  serves  to  fill  up  precisely  the  same  blank  in 
precisely  the  same  position  in  the  verse,  Hom.  Od.  4.  617: 

.     .     .     noQtv  6f  f  tfaiSirfxog  rjQotg, 
2kSovi(UP  (ittatXtvg,  od-'  log  Sofiog  ic/bUftxaXvif'tv 
xdOf  fii  voGTrjauvTu. 

Pity  that  Horace's  "Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile"  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  readers  as  to  writers!  Pity  that  Homer's  blemishes 
reproduced  by  Virgil,  instead  of  being  on  that  account  the  more 
plainly  seen  to  be  blemishes,  are  only  on  that  account  the  more 
admired!  Perhaps,  however,  after  all,  the  fault  is  in  myself, 
and  owing  to  an  unluckily  too  strong  association  in  my  mind 
between  these  heroic  heroses  (that  of  our  text,  that  of  6.  192, 
that  of  12.  902,  and  those  of  so  many  other  places  where  the 
verse  is  rounded  off  with  a  heros  (and  the  "providus  horos"  of 
the  Moretum,  whose  prevision  and  whose  heroism  consist  solely 
in  his  going  out  betimes  into  his  cabbage  garden  to  pull 
pot-herbs. 


201. 

DIVIDIT 

Exactly    as    the   English    deak,    distributes    (compare    8enec. 
Med.   5: 

*'clarunu|ue  Titiin  dividcns  orbi  diem,' 

dealing  the  light,  giving  each  part  or  person  a  share)  is  in  a 
special  manner  applied  to  the  giving,  distributing,  or  dealing  out 
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of  food.  Compare  Spart.  in  Didio  luUano:  "lulianus  tantae 
pareiinoniae  fuisse  perhibetur,  ut  per  triduum  porcellum,  per 
triduura  leporem,  divideret"  Inscript.  vet.:  "Editis  ad  dedica- 
tionem  scaenicis  ludis  per  quartiduum,  et  circensibus,  et  epulo 
diviso."  Inscript,  vet, :  "cuius  dedic.  crustum  et  mulsum  populo 
divisum  est"  [both  inscriptions  quoted  by  Gronovius,  Diahibe 
(Hand),  ad  Stat,  Silv.  1.  6\ 


202. 

NEQUE    ENIM    KiNARI    SUMUS    ANTE   MALORUH 
0    PASSI    GRAVIORA    DABIT    DEUS    HIS    QUOQUE    FINEM 


Ante  with  Servius,  Aldus  (1514),  Gesner,  Forcellini,  Heyne, 
Thiol,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger,  belonging  to  malorum  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Greek  adverb  so  often  supplies  the  place  of 
an  adjective  to  a  Greek  noun:  Xenoph.  Oyrop.  1  (ed.  Hutch, 
p.  31):  ^4}X  01  re  rcov  7taQavTi'/,a  r^doviov  arcexofjevoi,  oi% 
iva  fir^de/ioie  eKfqav^ioai,  Totto  nqavioraiv^  aXX  omog  dia 
ravcTjv  ir^v  eyAQateiav  noXla/rXaaia  cit;  tov  e/ceita  XQOvov 
enfQaiviovrai,  ovtio  TtaqaaAtvaloviaiy  where  there  are  no  less  than 
two  instances  of  the  structure:  with  Siipfle,  however,  (who 
very  appropriately  quotes  Horn.  Od,  5,  H8,  Jtaqog  ye  jjev  or  ti 
i'A«//iu€ic)i  Voss  and  Conington,  belonging  to  ignari  sumus,  to 
which  latter  opinion  I  give  {at  least  until  the  production  of 
some  one  example  of  the  hyphen  ante- malum  to  set  against 
Ovid's  ''ignara  malorum,''  Met,  11,  578: 

'^Aeolis  interea  taDtorum  ignara  malorum," 

and  our  author's  own  "ignara  mali,"  1.  634: 

^'non  ignara  mali  miseris  suocurrere  disco"), 

my  uiiqualitied  adhesion,  quoting  at  the  same  time  Tacit  AnruU. 
16,  3:  ^Non  falsa  ante  somnia  sua,''  where  "ante"  plainly 
belongs  not  to  ''somnia/'  but  to  "falsa.'' 
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Dabit  deus  his  quoque  finem.  Compare  Aesch.  Sept,  c, 
Theb.  35  (Eteocles  speaking):  er  relei  d-eog,  Aesch.  SuppL 
211  (of  Jupiter): 


203-217. 


Holdsworth  in  bis  "Remarks  and  Dissertations  on  the  Four 
Oeorgics  and  First  Six  Aeneids"  (republished  in  the  Mwcdl. 
Virgil,  Cambridge,  1825),  points  out  the  remarkable  pai-allel- 
ism  between  this  passage  and  the  address  of  Teucer  to  his  com- 
panions, when  flying  from  Salamis  (Hor.  Od,  1,  7.  32)\  and 
assuming  the  parallelism  to  be  proof  that  the  one  was  C9pied 
from  the  other,  queries  which  is  the  original,  and  which  the 
copy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  passages  are  alike 
original,  and  that  the  great  similarity  arises  not  from  imitation, 
but  from  the  natural  necessity  that  two  great  contemporaneous 
poets— fellow-countrymen,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  similarly 
educated  and  imbued  with  similar  doctrines — should  similarly 
treat  two  similar  subjects. 
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204-211. 

VOS    ET    SCYLLAEAM   RABIEM   PENITUSQUE   SONANTES 
ACCESTIS   SCOPULOS    VOS    ET    CYCLOPIA   SAXA 
EXPERTI    REVOCATE   ANIMOS    MOESTUMQUE   TIMOREM 
MITTITE   FORSAN    ET   HAEC    OLIM    BIEMINISSE    lUVABIT 

DURATE   ET   VOSMET   REBUS   SERVATE   SECUXDIS 


Donatus  refers  penitus  to  accestis:  '^Ut  ostenderetur  exis- 
tente  fortunae  sufiragio,  ex  intiraa  saxonim  ipsorum  parte  libe- 
ratos/'  Servius  hesitates  whether  to  refer  it  to  accestis  or  to 
sonantes:  "Penitusque,  &e.,  i,  e,  valde,  et  aut  valde  sonantes, 
aut  valde  accessistis,  /.  e,  iiixta."  There  ought  to  have  been 
neither  doubt  nor  diflPerence  of  opinion.  Piaitus  is  shown  to 
belong  to  SONANTES,  first  by  the  so  much  better  sense:  thoroughly, 
far  within,  sounding,  than:  thoroughly,  far  within,  approache<l; 
and  secondly,  by  the  exact  parallels,  6.  59:  "penitusque  re- 
postas,"  and  Ovid,  Met,  2,  179:  ''penitus  penitusque  iacentes," 
both   occupying  the  same  position   in   the  verse  as  penitusque 

SONANTES. 

Penitus.  ''Penitus  bedeutet  hier  tceithht ,  ueitj  wie  Aen, 
6,  59,  'penitusque  repostas  Massylum  gentes.'  Unter  den  weit 
schallenden  felsen  ist  aber  zuntichst  die  Charybdis  zu  verstehen,'' 
Supfle.  A  double  misunderstanding,  as  it  seems  to  me — fii'st, 
of  the  meaning  of  penitus,  which  (see  above)  is  not  far-au^yy 
but  far  tvit/fhiy  thoroughly,  in  the  inmost  parts;  and  secondly, 
of  the  object  meant  by  sonantes  scopulos,  which  is  not 
Charybdis,  but  the  Scyllaean  rocks;  sonantes  scopui^s  being 
the  complement  of  scyllaeam  rabiem,  and  the  two  expressions 
8(  Y1.LAEAM  RABIEM  and  SONANTES  SCOPULOS  making  up  the  com- 
pound notion,  the  sounding  rocks  of  the  raging  Scylla,  «.  c.  the 
rocks  which  the  raging  Scylla  makes  to  sound,  i.  e,  the  rocks 
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which  sound  with  the  barking  of  Scylla's  dogs.  Compare  the 
siniilar  connexion  of  rabies  and  son  an s,  6.  49: 

'•et  rabio  fera  corda  tument,  maiorque  videri, 
nee  niortalo  sonans," 

where  "rabie''  and  ^^sonans"  belong  not  to  two  different  objects, 
but  the  one  object,  the  Sibyl  whose  rabies  raises  her  voice  to 
a  pitch  beyond  human.  Sonantrs,  th(M*efore,  not,  with  Heyne, 
*  tluctibus  allisis,''  but  '^latmtibus  caunm  Scyllaearum/'  Con- 
trast 7.  587: 

^*ut  pelagi  rupes,  inagno  veniente  fragore. 
quae  scse,  multis  circum  latrantibus  undis, 
mole  tenet;  scopuli  nequidquani  et  spumea  circum 
saxa  fremunt," 

where  (there  being  no  ^>cylla,  and  therefore  no  dogs  to  originate 
the  barking  noise)  the  barking  noise  is  ascribed  in  the  tii-st 
instance  to  the  waves,  and  only  secondarily  to  the  rocks,  which 
''fremunt"— are  set  in  vibration  by  and  ''fremunt"  with— the 
noise  of  the  waves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sounding  board 
of  a  stringed  instrument  is  set  in  vibration  by,  and  f  rem  it 
with,  the  noise  of  the  strings.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  accounts 
of  iScylla,  the  noise  made  by  herself,  /.  e,  by  her  dogs,  is  the 
principal  feature.     Thus,  8.  431: 

''quam  some!  informem  vasto  vidisse  sub  antro 
Scyllam  et  caeruleis  canibus  rosonantia  saxa" 

(where  ''caeruleis  canibus  resonantia  saxa"  is  the  complement  of 
'* informem  vasto  sub  antro  Scyllam,''  and  the  rocks  resounding 
with  blue  dogs  no  other  than  the  rocks  of  Scylla  herself}. 
Cins,  58,  and  Eel.  6,   75: 

"Candida  succioctam  lati-antibus  inguina  monstris 
Dulichias  vexasse  rates  et  gurgite  in  alto 
deprensos  nautas  canibus  laoerasse  marinis.*' 

Ovid,  ex  Panto,  3.  1.  122: 

"  Scylla vo,  <iuae  Siculas  inguine  terret  aquas." 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  4.  10,  25: 

'^Scylla  feres  trunco  quod  latrat  ab  ingmne  monstris." 
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ScYLLAEAM  RA3IEM.  The  ScvUaean  rage,  ^.  e,  the  rabid  dogs 
of  Scylla  (which  might  have  devoured  you).  Compare  Ovid, 
Met,  14.  64,  of  tlie  same  Scylla: 

"et  corpus  quaerens  femorum,  crurumque  pedumque, 
Corbereos  rictus  pro  partibus  invenit  illis, 
stat(|ue  canum  rabies." 

Lucret.  5.  892  (ed.  Munro): 

"aut  rabidis  canibus  succiDctas  semimarinis 
cerporibus  Scyllas." 

Cyclopia  sax  a.  ^^Aut  quae  Cyclops  in  UlySvsem  iecit;  aut 
certe  Sicilian!  dixit.  .  .  .  Quidam  tamen  haec  saxa  inter  Catanam 
et  Tauroraenium  in  modum  nietarum  situ  naturali  dicunt  esse, 
quae  Cyclopea  appellantur,  quorum  medium  et  eminentissi- 
mum  Galate  dicitur,"  Servius.  "Littus  Cyclopum  saxosum  in 
Sicilia,"  Wagner  (1861).  "Cogitari  non  possunt  nisi  saxa 
Cyclopum  quae  in  Aeneae  naves  ab  illis  iactata  videremus, 
nisi  'nequicquam  lumine  torvo'  cessantes  Virgilius  eos  reli- 
quisset,  postea  narrationera  earn  diligentius  persecuturus,"  Con- 
rads,  Qiiaest.  Virgil,  Trier,  1863.  No,  no;  cyclopia  saxa  is 
simply  Aetna,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  use  of  the 
exactly  similar  periphrasis  '^Cyclopum  scopuli''  for  Aetna  by 
Statius,  Silv,  5.  3.  47: 

^'atquo  utinam  fortuna  niihi  dare  Manibus  [patns]  aras 
par  lemplis  opus,  aeriamque  cducere  molem 
Cyclopum  scopulos  ultra,  atque  audacia  saxa 
Pyramidum,  et  maguo  tumulum  praetexore  luco," 

where  the  meaning  can  only  be  higher  than  Aetfia,  Both 
periphrases,  both  that  in  our  text  and  that  of  Statius,  express 
Aetna,  Aetna  being  the  habitation  of  the  Cyclops  (Eurip. 
Oycl,   20: 

IV    at   uorionf^  .lovnov  ntu^f-s    *hov 
Kvxkui;tf^  oixaro    (tvTQ^   ^t"i,"     ((v&QOXTorot. 

Aefi,   :L   043: 

"centum  alii  curva  haec  habitant  ad  littoi-a  volgo 
infandi  Cyclopes,  et  altis  montibus  errant.'* 
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Ovid,  Met.  15.  1: 

.     .     .    ^^giganteis  inieotain  faucibus  Aetnen, 
arvaque  Cyolopum"), 

exactly  as  the  periphrasis  "Trinacria  rupes"  expresses  Aetna, 
Aetna  being  in  Trinacria  (CatuU.  68.  53: 

"cum  tantum  arderem  quantum  Trinacria  rupes"). 

The  identical  periphrasis  is  used  also,  and  no  less  plainly,  for 
Aetna  by  Siliiis,  14.  512: 

"ilium,  ubi  labentem  pepulerunt  tela  sub  undas, 
ossa  Syracosio  fraudatum  naufraga  busto, 
fleverunt  freta,  fleverunt  Cyclopia  saxa, 
et  Cyanes,  et  Anapus,  et  Ortygie  Arethusa." 

FORSAN     ET    HAEC     OLIM     MEMINISSE     lUVABIT.         Erasm.     Colloq. 

Opulent.   Sord.:    "Actorum   laborum  solet  esse  iucunda  com- 
memoratio."     Sir  W.  Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  16: 

"a  summer  night,  in  greenwood  spent, 
were  but  to-morrow's  merriment." 

DuRATE  ET  vosMET  RiiBus  SERVATE  SECUNDis.  My  first  Com- 
position was  an  English  thesis  written  on  this  line,  given  me 
as  a  subject  by  my  schoolmaster,  when  I  was  about  ten  years 
of  age.  I  still  remember  how  dry  I  found  the  subject — in 
other  words,  how  scanty  the  stock  of  ideas  out  of  which  I  had 
to  draw;  how  empty  the  viscera  out  of  which  the  young 
spider  was  called  upon  to  spin  its  first  web. 

DuRATE,  have  patience.     See  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  4.  9: 

"oh'  io  non  posso  durar,  tanto  ho  il  cor  vago 
di  far  battaglia  contro  questo  mago" 

[camiot  wait,  Iiave  not  patience]. 
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208. 

SPEM    VULTU   SIMULAT   PREMIT    ALTUM   CORDE   DOLOREM 

VAR.  LECT. 
ALTOM  I   Vai„  Roni..  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 

Heyne;   Brunck;  Wakof.;  Wagn.   (1832,   1861);   Thiel;    Forb.;   Lad.; 

Haupt;  Ribb. 
ALTO  I  "In  obloDgo  codice  praeveteri  et  aliquot  aliis  MSS.  alto,"   Pierius. 

0  Pal,,  Ver..  St,  OaU, 


SpFM  VULTU  SIMULAT,  PREMIT  ALTUM  CORDE  DOLOREM;  (paiVOnQOaiO/tei. 

Cic.  Epp.  ad  AtL   7.  20,  and  14.  24  (ed.  Lamb.). 
Premit  ALTUM  CORDE  DOLOREM.     Compare  10.  464: 

.    .    .    "magnumque  sub  imo 
corde  premit  gemitum.*' 

ApoU.  Rhod.  4.  1723: 


215-217. 


TERGORA    DIRIPIUNT  COSTIS    ET    VISCERA    NUDANT 

PARS  IN  FRUSTA  SECANT  VERIBUSQUE  TREMENTIA  TIQUNT 

UTTORE   AENA    LOCANT   AUI    FLAMMASQUE   MINISTRANT 


VAR.  LECT, 
DUUPiCNT  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Med,  III  P.  Manut.;  Forb.;  Ribb. 
DRRiFiuNT  III  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagn. 

(1832;  Lect.    Virg.,  1861);  Thiel;  I^.;  Haupt 

0  Pal.,   Ver.,  St.  OaU. 


Viscera.    Not  the  viscera  or  internal  organs,  as  we  use  the 
word  viscera  at  present,  but  the  flesh;  ApuL  De  Dogm.  Plat. 
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i.  16:  "Visceribus  ossa  sunt  tecta;  eadem  revincta  sunt  nervis. 
Et  tamen  ea,  quae  sunt  internuntia  sentiendi,  sic  sunt  operta 
visceribus,  ne  crassitudine  sensus  hebetentur.  Ilia  etiam,  quae 
iuncturis  et  copulis  nexa  sunt,  ad  celeritatem  facilius  se  movendi 
baud  multis  impedita  sunt  visceribus."  Viscera  nudant,  there- 
fore: expose  the  flesh,   viz.,  by  stripping  off  the  skin — tergora 

DERIProNT    COSTIS. 

Frusta.  Not  what  we  call  joints,  but  what  we  call  coUops, 
steaks,  or  chaps.  Frustum  is  always  a  small  piece,  and  is 
specially  contrasted  with  pars,  or  a  larger  portion,  by  Seneca, 
Ejyist,  89:  "Faciam  ergo  quod  exigis,  et  Philosophiam  in  partes 
non  in  fnista  dividam.  Dividi  enim  illam,  non  concidi,  utile 
est;  nam  comprehendere,  quemadmodum  maxima,  ita  minima, 
difficile  est."  Compare  Plant  Pers.  849:  "Loquere  tu  etiam, 
frustum  pueri?" — you  bit  of  a  boy;   or,  as  we  say,  you  chap. 

Veribusque  trementia  [frusta]  piount.  Not  fix  or  run  the 
FRUSTA  on  the  spits,  but  pierce  the  frusta  with  spits,  run  spits 
into  the  frusta — exactly  as  11.  691:  "Buten  .  .  .  cuspide  figit;** 
5.  544:  ''fixit  arundine  malum."    Compare  Quint.  Calab.  1.  611: 

rri  yttQ  [JIivd'tGikit'r{\  fntaavfAfvog  fiiy    f/toattTO  Ilrilfog  viog, 

x(u  01  wfUQ  aw  tnfiQtv  afkkoTit&og  ^€fius  mnov 

ivTt  Ti^g  ^A**/'*  ofitXoiaiv  vtiiq  nvQog  aiO^aXofvrog 

ajilayxvtt  Siafiniigriatv  (nfiyofievog  non  Soqjiov  [for  supper], 

71  tag  Tig  arovotvTtt  ^uloiv  tv  OQfoaiv  axovra 

d-ri^rirriQ  (lti(foto  fjtearjv  6ia  vrj&vtt  xfQOfi 

faavfifvtag,  ntafifvti  6(  ffmfintQfg  o^Qi^og  (uxf^ri 

TiQifAvov  fg  vxpixofioio  ntcyri  &Qvog,  ij  ivi  nivxri. 

The   spits   were   held   at   one   end    in   the   hand,   and   so   the 
meat  on  the  other  end  held  over  the  fire  until  roasted;   Horn. 
•Orf.  5.  463: 

tanrtav  (f*  axQono{)ovg  o^tXovg  iv  j^fgaw  (;(ovTfg, 

Horn.  II.  1.  463: 

.     .     .     viot.  St  nu{j>*  avTop  t^op  ntftntofioXa  j^SQaiv. 

Coripp.  Johann.  3.  166: 

.    .    .    ^^frustis  coDciditor  altis 
omne  pecus,  verubosque  trementes  oonserit  artus." 

32* 
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LiTTORE  AENA  LOCANT  ALU,  FLAMMASQUE  IdNISTRANT.       "QuOrSUm? 

Certe  non  ad  elixandas  cunes,  quibus  heroica  tempora  plane 
non  utebantur,  ut  notum  est  Et  .  .  .  torreri  carries  in  antec. 
versu  significatur.  Igitur  his  ahenis  aquam  calefaciunt  (cf. 
Aeri.  6,  218,  219\  ut  se  lavent  ante  epulas,  ex  more,"  Heyne. 
All  erroneous;  for,  first;*  not  only  Valerius  Placcus  (8.  252) 
describes  the  Argonauts  as  roasting  part,  boiling  part,  of  their 

game— 

.    .    .    ^^silvestria  laetis 
praemia,  venatu  facili  quaesita,  supersunt: 
pars  verubus,  pars  undanti  despumat  aheno  '* 

— but  Ovid  (Met,  1.  228)  describes  Lycaon  as  part  roasting  part 

boiling  the  Molossian  witli  whoso  flesh  he  attempted  to  deceive 

Jupiter: 

"atque  ita  semineces  pai^tim  ferventibus  artus 
mollit  aquis,  partim  subiecto  tormit  igni." 

Compare  (a),  Ovid,  Met,  6,  645  (of  Itys,  part  boiled  and  part 

roasted  by  his  mother): 

.     .     .     ''pars  inde  cavis  exsultat  aonis: 
pars  verubus  stridet;" 

(6),  Sen.  Thyest,  765  (of  the  banquet  of  Thyestes): 

'*haec  verubus  haerent  viscera,  et  lentU  data 
stillant  caminis;  ilia  flamniatus  latex, 
querente  aeno,  iactat,'^ 

in  both  which  passages  we  have  not  only  the  boiling,  but  the 
very  aena;  and  (c),  Eurip.  Oyehps,  392: 


ihOToi^'  <ff  ^nOtjKpto  TuD.a,  tiiOaovoov  xXn^utv, 


/ 


Tovjji^tP  Xi-firiTo>;  fs   xi'TOi,-  /tekxtjlnTOP, 
*3'jr#7«Aof  t'itQQuvk,  xm  xttd-nQitaaus' 
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Secondly,  the  heating  of  water,  Aen,  6,  218,  219,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  a  dead  body,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  warm  water  wherewith  to  wash  before  eating. 
Thirdly,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Aeneadae,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  would,  if  they  required  water  to  wash  before 
eating,  heat  water  for  the  purpose,  and  not  content  themselves 
with  cold  water.  Fourthly,  the  division  into  roasting  and 
boiling  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  difficulty— almost  im- 
possibility— of  roasting  some  parts,  viz.,  the  omenta  and  other 
internal  parts;  and,  fifthly,  tiie  action  ascribed  to  pars  in 
verse  116  having  relation  to  the  food,  the  action  ascribed  to 
ALU  in  verse  117  must  relate  to  the  food  also — pars  and  alh 
corresponding  to  each  other,  and  the  food  being  the  subject  not 
only  of  the  immediately  preceding  but  of  the  immediately 
succeeding  verse ;  in  which  latter  the  poet,  had  he  just  informed 
us  they  heated  water  for  bathing,  would  surely  have  told  us 
not  that  they  began  their  repast,  but  that  they  first  bathed  and 
then  began  their  repast 

For  all  these  reasons  I  reject  the  explanation  of  Heyne,  and 
adopt  that  of  Donatus:  ''alii  vero  cum  aqua  imponebant  igni 
vasa  aenea  ut  elixam  facerent  carnem." 


218. 


F  U   S  I 


Not  scattered,   but  stretched,   laid  at  ease,   e/^xvroi.     Compare 
Epigr.  Pauli  Silentiarii,  AnthoL  Pal.  5,  275: 

Jfukivfo  x^Quaau  MtvexQtciig  ix^vrog  vnvio 
xiiTo  JifQtr  XQoraffovg  nijxw  fU^afxfvrj' 

Stat  Silv,  2.  1.  170: 

^^tu  modo  fuHus  humi  lucem  aversaris  iniquam.'' 
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Claud.  Epith.  PaU,  et  Celerirme,  v.  1: 

"Forte  Venus 

.     .     .    .    sidereos  per  grainina  faderat  artus, 
acclinis  florum  cumulo." 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  252  (of  the  Argonauts  stretching  themselves  ou 
the  seaweed): 

.     .    .    "molli  iuvenes  fimduntur  in  alga** 

[where  it  may  be  worth  while  remarking  that  the  alga  of  the 
Roman  writers  is,  I  doubt  not^  the  Poseidonia  oceanica,  which, 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  and  dried  by  the  sun,  clothes  with  so 
soft  and  deep  a  bed  the  immediate  edges  of  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Being  so  soft  and  dry,  nothing  could  answer 
better  for  the  "alga"  of  Valerius  Flaccus: 

.    .    .    "molli  iuvenes  funduntur  in  alga." 

Being  infinite  in  quantity,  and  perpetually  renewed  by  fresh 
supplies  cast  up  by  the  waves,  nothing  could  aAswer  better 
for  the  "alga"  of  Horace,  SaL  2.  5.  8: 

"et  genus  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  alga  est" 

How  often  have  I  not  rested  luxuriously  on  it^  sitting  or  lying 
in  the  sun,  where  it  clothes  the  beach  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leghorn!] 

Mensae  remotae.  Not  to  be  understood  literally,  as  meaning 
tables  removed,  but  generally,  as  equivalent  to  our  cloth  removed, 
or  dinner  over.    See  Comm.  on  the  same  expression,  verse  727. 
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221-226. 

AMISSOS   LONGO   SOCIOS   SEEMONB   REQUIRUNT 
SPEMQUE  METUMQUE   INTER   DUBU   SEU   VIVERB   CREDANT 
8IVB   EXTREMA   PATI   NBC   lAM   EXAUDIRE  VOCATOS 
PRAECIPUE  PIUS    AENEAS   NUNC   ACRIS   ORONTI 
NUNC   AMYCI   CASUM   GEMTT   ET   CRUDEUA   8ECUM 
FATA    LYCI   FORTEMQUE   GYAX   FORTEMQUE   CLOANTHUM 


iNTKR  DUBH,  Serv. ;  Dan.  H.;  N.  H.  (1670);  Heyn.;  Wagn.  (1861);  Ribb. 
INTER. Dusn.    *^£t  quidam  commodius  distiogai  putant:  spemque  metumque 

INTER,  et  sic  subiungnnt:  dubh  setj  vivere  credant,"  Serv. 
Most  undoubtedly  dubu  inter,  not  nusn  seu.    0)mpare  5.  654: 

^^at  matres  primo  ancipites,  oculisque  malignis 
ambigaae  spectare  rates  misenun  inter  amorem 
praesentis  terrae,  fatisque  vocantia  regna," 

where  the  structure  is  ^*  ambigaae  inter." 


Not 9  with  the  commentators,  a  mere  allusion  to  the  con- 
clamation  of  the  dead  ("Mos  conclamandi  mortuos  tangitur 
his  verbis,"  Wagner  (1845,  1849),  explaining  nec  iam  bxaudire 
vocATOs;  and,  ed.  1861,  explaining  the  same  words,  "si  vocen- 
tur"),  bat— as  sufficiently  shown  by  amissos,  requirunt,  and 
NBC  EXAUDIRE  VOCATOS— the  actual  conclamation  itself. 

Amissos  longo  socios  sermone  requirunt.  "Non  tam  qualis 
post  coenam  esse  solet,  quam  potius  multis  cum  querelis. 
Vulgari  oratione  diceres:  multa  de  sociis  inter  se  conqueruntur," 
Heyne.  No,  no;  requirunt  is  search  for,  look  for,  long  for,  try 
to  get,  try  to  recover — reposcunt    Compare  Val.  Flacc.  3.  601: 

^' ilium  onmes  lacrymis  moestisque  reposcere  votis." 

Cic.  Verr.  7.  70:  "Abs  te  officium  tuum  debitum  generi  et 
nomini  requiro  et  flagito;"  and  Verr.  7. 142  {2.  5.  67,  ed.  Orelli): 
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"Omnes  hoc  loco  cives  Bomani,  et  qui  adsunt  et  qui  ubique 
sunt,  vastram  severitatem  desiderant,  vestram  fidem  implorant, 
vestrum  auxilium  requinmV^     Claud.  Rapt  Pros.  3.  315: 

"quin  potius  natam  pelago  terrisque  reqxiiris." 

Ovid,  Met,  4,  129  (of  Thisbe  looking  for  Py ramus): 

''ilia  redit:  iuvenemque  oculis,  animoque  requirit" 

Plin.  Epist,  6.  20  (of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius):  "Alii  parentes, 
alii  liberos,  alii  coniuges  vocibus  requirebant,  vocibus  noscita- 
bant."  S.  Ambros.  de  Excessu  fratiis  sui  Satyri,  §  8  (ed. 
Monach.  Benedict,  1686):  "Nunc  vero,  frater,  quo  progrediar, 
quove  convertar?  Bos  bovem  requirit,  seque  non  totum  putat, 
ot  frequenti  mugitii  pium  testatur  amorem,  si  forte  defecerit 
cum  quo  ducere  coilo  aratra  consuevit;  et  ego  te,  frater,  non 
requiram?  aut  possum  unquam  oblivisci  tui,  cum  quo  vitae 
huius  semper  aratra  sustinui?*' 

This  is  one  and  no  small  part  of  every  conclamatio:  seek 
back  the  dead  or  supposed  to  be  dead  by  much  discussion 
whether  they  are  dead  or  not — if  missing,  what  can  have  be- 
come of  them?  if  apparently  dead,  whether  the  death  be  real 
or  only  apparent—;  and  is  here  performed  by  Aeneas  and  his 
companions  with  the  usual  inquiries  iunongst  each  other,  what 
can  have  become  of  their  lost  companions: 

AMISSOS   LONGO    S0C108   SKKMONE   RKgilRl'NT, 

81'EMQDE   METUMQUE   INTER   DCBII    SEl     VIVERK   CREDAM 

SIVK   EXTR£MA    FAIL. 

Compare  the  Theban  soldiei-s'  requirere  of  missing  Amphiaraus 
(Stat.  Theb.  8.  215): 

"lain  fessis  gemitu  paiillatim  corda  levabat 
exhanshis  sermone  dolor," 

where  we  have  the  very  ''sermone''  of  our  text. 

Another  part  of  the  conclamatio  is  lamentation.  See  Sil. 
10.  404   (of  the  Roman  soldiei-s  after  the  battle  of  Cannae i: 

''hie  Qalba,  hie  Piso,  et  leto  non  dignus  inerti 
Curio  deflentur;  gravis  illic  Scaevola  bello: 
hos  passim;  at  Pauli  pariter  ceu  dira  parentis 
fata  gemunt," 
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This  part  of  every  conclamatio  is  described  in  no  less  express 
terms  in  our  text: 

PRAECIPUE   PIUS    AENEAS   NUNC   ACRIS   ORONTT 

NUNC   AMVa   CASUM   GEMIT,    CT   CRUDELIA    SKCrM 

FATA   LYCI,    FORTEMQTJE   GYAN,    FORTEMQIK   CLOANTHUM, 

not  improbably  the  very  words  which  afforded  8ilius  his  model. 
Tho  last  and  principal  part  of  the  conclamatio— that  from 
which   as  its  most   distinguishing  feature  the  custom  takes  its 
name — is  the  calling  on  the  deceased  or  missing  to  come  back.  ^ 
Compare  Aen.  3.  67: 

.    .    .     "animamque  sepulchix) 
condimus,  et  magna  supremum  voce  ciemus/' 

Lucret.  3.  466: 

^'intcrdumque  gravi  lethargo  fertur  in  altum 
aetemumque  soporem,  oculis,  nutuque  cadenti; 
unde  neque  exaadit  voces,  neque  noscere  vultus 
illorum  potis  est,  ad  vitam  qui  revocantes 
circiunstaut,  lacrymis  rorantes  ora  genasque." 

Ovid,  Met  4.  143: 

'*Pyrame,  responde:  tua  te,  carissime,  Thisbe 
nominat:  exaudi,  vultusque  attolle  iacentes.'^ 

This  most  essential  and  distinguishing  part  of  the  oonclama- 
tio  is,  in  our  text,  not  merely  touched  on  ('^taogitur"),  but 
stated  in  the  most  express  terms  to  have  been  performed  by 
Aeneas  and  his  comrades — nec  exaudire  vocatos.  They  were 
not  only  missing,  but  (iam  extrema  pati)  were  dead,  and  did 
not  hear  the  call  to  come  to  their  sorrowing  companions. 

The  picture  then  before  us  is  not  of  an  after-dinner's  talking 
of,  or  even  of  an  after-dinner's  mourning  over  ("conquerun- 
tur,"  Heyne),  lost  companions:  it  is  of  the  conclamatio 
itself— of  the  talking  of  the  lost  of  the  enumeration  of  the  per- 
fections of  the  lost  (acris  orontt,  fortkm  gyan,  fortem  cloan- 
thum;  and  compare  Silius,  10.  404  (quoted  above):  '^Leto  7ion 
digitus  inef'ti  Curio,^'  ^^ gravis  Scaevola  ftefto,"  "PaulU  pariter 
ceu  dira  parentis  fata  gemunt"),  of  the  inquiry  amongst  each 
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other  what  had  become  of  them,  of  their  lamentations  for  them, 
and  of  the  actually  calling  on  them  in  a  loud  voice  to  come  back. 
Nec  iam  exatjdire  vocatos.  "Vocatos:  si  vocentur,"  Wagner 
(1861).  No,  no;  vocatos  is  clear  and  positive — having  been 
called:  they  actually  call  them  (moesto  clamore  requirunt," 
Silius,  as  above),  and  receiving  no  answer  (nec  exaudire),  con- 
clude they  are  dead ;  not  without  hope,  however,  that  it  may  be 
otherwise,  and  they  may  have  escaped  (spem  metumque  inter 
DUBiT  seu— sive).  Not  let  it  be  objected  that  conclamation  implies 
death,  and  that,  the  "amissi  socii''  not  being  dead,  but  only  miss- 
ing, there  can  be  no  conclamation  intended.  Conclamation— so 
far  from  implying  death,  or  being  used  only  in  the  case  of  those 
who  were  certainly  known  to  be  dead— was  essentially  and 
originally  a  means  of  determining  whether  the  missing  or  appa- 
rently dead  were  really  and  past  all  recovery  so,  or  not;  nay 
more,  was  a  last  means  in  case  they  were  only  apparently  lost 
or  dead,  of  recovering  them  and  restoring  them  to  their  friends. 
See  Quinctil.  Declatn.  8,  10:  "Unde  putatis  inventos  tardos 
funerum  apparatus?  Unde,  quod  exsequias  planctibus,  ploratu 
magnoque  semper  inquietamus  ululatu,  quam  quod  fadnus 
videtur  credere  tam  facile  vel  morti?  Vidimus  igitur  frequen- 
ter ad  vitam  povst  conclamata  suprema  redeuntes."  Serv.  ad  6. 
218:  ^'Plinius  in  N.  II.  dicit,  hanc  esse  causam,  ut  mortui  et 
calida  abluantur,  et  per  intervalla  conclamentur;  quod  solet 
plerumque  vitalis  spiritus  exclusus  putari,  et  homines  fallere. 
Denique  refert  quendam  superpositum  pyrae  adhibitis  ignibus 
erectum  esse,  nec  potuisse  liberari."     Tzetzes: 

xttt  (0^  *i  ttJiiXkUfO^ri  Tig,  tiqo^  xr]v  (fim^tjv  avv^Qttfioi. 

^'But  'conclamatum  est'  is  equivalent  to  certainly  dead,  and 
all  over.''  To  be  sure;  but  not  because  conclamation  was  used 
only  in  the  case  of  certain  death  and  of  all  being  over,  but 
because  the  conclamation — that  means  which  afforded  the  last 
hope  of  recovering  the  person — had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  all 
hope  was  therefore  over.  Compare  the  conclamation  of  Hylas 
by  the  Argonaut*^,  Val  Flacc.  3.  601: 
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"ilium  omnes  lacrymis,  moestisque  reposcere  votds, 
incertique  metu,  nunc  longas  littore  voces 
spargere, 


stat  lacrymans  magnoque  viri  cunctatur  amore;'* 

and  of  Phaethon  by  his  sisters,  Ovid,  Met,  2,  341: 

.    .     .    "et  caesae  pectora  palmis, 
non  auditurum  miseras  Phaethonta  querelas 
nocte  die<iue  vocant." 

Amissos  longo  socios  sbrmoxe  requikunt,  sfemque  metum- 
que  inter  dubii,  seu  vivere  credaxt  sive  extoema  pati  nec 
I  AM  EXAUDiRE  vocATOS,  Gxactly  equivalent  to  the  more  prosaic: 
''Amissos  longo  socios  sermone  requirunt,  et  vocant,  spemque 
metumque  inter  dubii  sen  vivere  credant,  sive  extrema  pati  nee 
iam  exaudire." 

Pius.  "Pius  praeter  omnes,'*  Serviiis  (ed.  Lion).  "Prae- 
ciPUE  Aeneas  gemit,  quia  pius,"  La  Cerda,  following  Priscian 
and  quoting  Val.  Flacc.  5.  308: 

"praeclpue  Aesonidem  vahos  incerta  per  aestus 
mens  rapit  undantem  curls  ac  multa  novantem.'* 

Also  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.).     The  junction  of  praecipue  with  pius 

had  been  so  graceless— nay,   if  I  may  so  say  without  offence 

to  Ovid,  by  whom  the  junction  has  actually  been  made  {Met, 

4.  551: 

**nani  quae  praecipue  fuerat  pia;  'prosequar,'  inquit, 
*in  freta  reginam'") 

80    awkward—that    I    could    hardly    allow    it    to    have    been 

made  by  our  author,  even  if  I  had  not  the  positive  proof  in 

6.  175: 

"ergo  omues  magno  circum  clamore  fremebant; 
ju-aecipue  pius  Aeneas'' 

(where  the  structure  can  by  no  possibility  be  '* praecipue  pius"), 
that  nothing  was  further  from  our  author's  mind  than  such 
junction.     Compare  Apoll.  Rhod.  2.  240  (of  Phineus): 

f]{iU)WVf  71  tot   d'  HVTt   (ftoi   rt«v   lionkao. 
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This  is  one  of  the  thousand-and-one  pieces  of  idle  gossip  of 
Servius,  which  should  warn  us  against  surrendering  our  own 
better  judgment  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  his  venerable  authority,  on 
occasions  on  which  we  may  yet  be  unable  to  produce  so  direct 
proof  of  his  error.  See  Rem.  on  ''Praecipue  infelix,"  verse  716. 

Pkaecipue,  &c.  Not,  Aeneas  laments  the  fate  of  those  men- 
tioned more  than  he  laments  the  fate  of  the  others  who  perished ; 
hut,  Aeneas,  more  than  his  companions,  laments  the  fate  of  those 
who  perished. 

Pius.  Aeneas  laments  more  than  his  companions,  because 
he  is  PIUS,  tender-hearted.     See  Rem.  on  1.  14. 

Fata  lyci,  the  fates,  «.  e.  the  death  of  Lycus.  Compare 
4.  20: 

.    .    .    "miseri  post  fata  Sychaei" 

[the  fates,  /.  e.  the  death  of  Sychaeus].     12.  395: 
.    .    .     *^ut  depositi  pro  ferret  fata  parentifi'' 

[the  fates,  /.  e.  the  death  of  his  parent].     12.  507: 

.    .    .    "qua  fata  celerrima"     .... 

[where  the  fates,  i,  e,  death,  are  speediest],    Manil.  1.  124  (of  the 
muudiis,  or  world): 

.     .     .    "principio  pariter  Datoque  carentem'' 

[wanting  both  beginning  and  end]. 

Lyci.  "Lyci  pro  Lycii,"  Priscian,  Gramm,  12,  probably  to 
distinguish  between  this  person  and  the  Lycus  of  9.  556.  The 
truer  explanation,  perhaps,  is,  that  Virgil,  composing  the  ninth 
book,  had  wholly  forgotten  the  Lycus  of  the  first. 
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227-230. 

ET  lAM  FIXIS  EUAT  CUM  lUPITER  ACTHEKE  SUMMO 
DESPICIENS  MARE  VEUVOLUM  TERRASQUE  lAOENTES 
LITTORAQUE  ET  LATOS  POPUIXKS  SIC  VERTICE  CAKU 
CONSTITIT 


Et  I  am  finis  erat.  "Vel  epulanim,  vel  famis,  vel  malar  u?n,'' 
Servius.  ^^Loiigi  sermonis :  h.  e.  querelarum,  aut  omnino,  coenae 
factae.  Pompon.  Sabinus  finem  diet  interpretatur:  .  .  .  Fateor, 
nexuni  vel  transitum  niihi  non  videri  esse  felicissimi  inventi," 
Heyne.  "Sane  sermonis  huitis:  est  nota  transitionis  formula, 
qua  expressit  Homericum  illud:  log  oi  (iev  roiai'ta  ?cQog  aXXriXovg 
ayoQevoVj'^  Wagner  (1832).  No  wonder  that  Heyne,  inteipreting 
the  preceding  passage  as  he  did,  should  pronounce  the  connexion 
awkward.  That  passage  rightly  interpreted,  the  propriet\^,  nay 
the  elegance,  of  the  connexion  becomes  apparent.  Et  um  finis 
erat  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  2  [ed.  Hutch.],  p.  66:  Tavva  fter  dr^ 
evtacd-^  eh^^ev).,  and  now  their  search  after  and  lamentations 
for  their  missing  friends  was  at  an  end,  when,  &c.  The  lamen- 
tations of  Jason's  friends  at  Jason's  departure  are  concluded  by 
Valerius  Flaccus  (1.  350)  in  the  self-same  words. 

Our  heroes'  lamentations  are  not,  like  those  of  their  Homeric 
prototypes  (yLkaiovteaai  de  roiaiv  enrikvS^e  vridvfiog  vuvog^  Odyss, 
12.  31L\  continued  until  night,  daylight  being  necessary  for 
the  fine  scene  immediately  subsequent:  quum  iupiter  aethere 
SUMMO,  &c. 

Cum  lUPrrER  aethere  summo,  &c.  How.  little  different,  how 
precisely  identical,  are  the  Christian  pictures!  Prudent  CcUhem, 
Hymn.  Mattit.  105: 

*' speculator  adstat  desuper, 
qui  DOS  diebus  omnibus, 
actusque  nostroB  prospioit 
a  luce  prima  in  vesperum.*' 
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Hymn,  in  Confessor.: 

"sit  salus  illi,  decus  atque  virtus, 
qui  supra  caeli  rcsidens  cacumen, 
totius  mundi  machinam  gubcrnat 
tiious  et  uuus." 

For  Spenser's  iraitation  of  the  passage,  and  of  Mercury's  descent 
from  heaven,  see  his  Mother  Hubberd's  Tal^j  vei^ses  1225  et  seqq. 
The  whole  of  the  interview  between  Jupiter  and  Venus  has 
been  also  copied  and  greatly  amplified  by  Camoens,  Lnsiad. 
2.  38. 

Terkasque  iacextes. — Iacentes,  although  iii  the  strict  gram- 
raatictU  construction  connected  with  terras  only,  is  connected 
in  the  sense  with  all  the  objects  of  despiciens,  and  is  to  be 
understood  not  of  low-lying  lands  as  contradistinguished  from 
highlands  or  mountains,  but  of  the  whole  prospect  lying  {iacens) 
under  the  eye  of  Jupiter.     Compare  Oeorg.  /.  65: 

.    .     .     "glebasque  iacentes 
pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  solibus  aestas." 

Sic  vertice  caeli  constitit.  The  nominative  to  coNSTrrrr 
is  not  lupiTER  (verse  227),  but  ille  understood — this  being  that 
ava/ioXov&ov  so  usual  to  Virgil  and  of  which  we  have  already 
had  so  remarkable  an  instance  in 

*'id  metuens  veterisque  memor  Satumia  belli;" 

and  the  sentence  begun  at  quum  iupiter  being  broken  ofiF  at 
popuLOs,  and  a  now  one  being  begun  at  sic.  Compare  the 
exactly  corresponding  construction,  Aen.  7.  666: 

•Mpse  pedes,  tegumen  torquens  immane  leonis, 
terribili  iinpexum  saeta,  cum  dentibus  albis, 
indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat 
horridus,"  kc.y 

where  ^ipse,"  like  lUPrrER  in  our  text,  remains  absolutely 
without  any  corresponding  verb,  and  where  a  new  sentence  is 
begun  at  "sic."  Compare  also  *4n  lucem,''  2.  471,  and  Comm.; 
also  "tum  senior  Nautes,"  and  Comm.,  5.  704.  The  structure 
should,  therefore,  be  indicated  by  a  pause  longer  than  that 
usually  placed  at  popuix>s;   viz.  by  a  dash  or  semicolon.     This 
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form  of  construction,  though  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
author,  is  not  to  be  admired.  A  sentence  begun  should  be 
finished,  unless  where  the  matter  itself  presents  an  obstacle — 
supplies  an  obvious  reason  why  it  is  not  finished.  Where  there 
is  no  such  obvious  reason,  where  the  same  thought  is  still 
carried  on,  the  sudden  dropping  of  one  structure  and  re-com- 
raencing  with  another  has  no  other  efTect  than  to  disturb  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  to  shake  him  pretty  much  in  the  way  in 
which  a  horse  which  is  trotting  on  in  a  right  line,  and  shies, 
and  then  goes  on  again  in  a  line  not  in  directum  with  that 
which  he  has  left,  shakes  his  rider  in  the  saddle.  And  it  is,  as 
I  believe,  a  real  shy  in  the  writer:  he  has  begun  with  a  con- 
struction which  he  finds  himself  unable  to  carry  to  the  end,  and 
—  instead  of  obliterating  what  he  has  written  and  beginning  de 
novOy  and  making  a  new  sentence  which  shall  be  "teres  atque 
rotunda" — lets  what  he  has  written  stand,  and  adds  the  re- 
mainder of  the  thought  in  a  different  construction.  The  fault 
and  the  etiology  of  the  fault  is  the  same,  whether  in  poetry,  in 
declamation,  or  in  common  conversation.  If  a  long  sentence 
with  many  windings  is,  even  when  complete  and  perfect,  ill- 
adapted  for  poetry,  how  much  less  adapted  a  long  sentence  in 
which,  besides  the  numerous  windings,  there  is  an  actual  frac^ 
ture  in  the  middle — a  faidty  as  geologists  say,  in  the  strata. 
See  Rem.  on  1.  23-26. 

.  Sic,  i.  e.  sic  despiciens.  Compare  Evang,  sec.  lohan,  4.  6: 
"lesus  ergo  fatigatus  ex  itinere  sedebat  sic  [i.  e.  sic  fatigatus] 
supra  fontem.'' 
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232-233. 

TRISTIOR    ET    LAC'UYMIS    OCULOS    SUFFUSA    NITENTES 
ALLOQUITUU    VKMTS   O    (^UI    RES    HOMINDMQUE   DEUMQUE 


VAR.  LECT. 
DEUMQUE  I  Med.  (Fog.)  Ill  p.  Manut.;   La  Cerda;   D.   Ueins.;    N.  Heinn. 
(1670);   Heyne;    Brunck;   Wagn.   (1832,    1861);  Thiel;    Forb.;   Lad.; 
Ribb. 

DEORUMQUE  III  Wakefield. 
0  Paly   Ver.y  St.  Gall. 


Tristior  ET  LACRYMis  OCULOS  SUFFUSA.  "  Ut  miserationein  faciat 
Venus,  tristis,  flens,  et  pulchra  inducitur,"  Heyne.  Incorrect 
Trfstior  is  less  than  tristis — rather  sad,  or,  according  to  the 
English  idiom,  saddish^  panting,  less  gay  than  usual  (compare 
7.  205,  "obscurior,"  rather  obscure,  but  not  quite  obscure;  7.  46, 
"senior,"  a  little  old,  beginning  to  be  old,  but  not  yet  old; 
3.  377,  '*tutior,'*  comparatively  safe,  but  not  quite  safe.  Tacit. 
Hist,  1,  14:  "Piso  ....  vultu  habituque  moris  antiqui,  et 
aestimatione  recta  severus,  deterius  interpretantibus  tristior 
habebatur,"  a  little  triste,  rather  triste};  and  lacrymis  ocui.as 
suFFi'SA  is  much  less  than  flens;  flens,  proper  for  Aeneas, 
Aen.  2,  279:  had  been  improper  here,  where  the  circumstances 
are  less  urgent,  where  the  person  is  a  goddess  ("neque  enim 
lacrymare  deorum  est,"  Ovid,  Fasti,  4,  521;  with  which  com- 
pare Eurip.  Uippol.  1395: 

HiPPOL.     o(»«v  f*ff  ^tanoiv ,  Wv."  */w,  ^oi>  ti'hliov; 
Diana.      oow  xttr    oaautp  <f*  or  &f-itt^'  ,ii(knf  Saxov. 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  621: 

.    .     .     ^^neque  enim  oaelestia  tingi 
ora  decet  lacrymis"), 

and  not  merely  a  goddess  but  the  goddess  of  beauty,  who  should 
not  spoil  her  face  with  weeping. 
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The  whole  expression,  tristior  kt  lacrymis  oculos  suffusa 
is  our  author's  very  elegant  paraphrase  of  sublacrymans,  Gr. 
vTtodavLQvovaa—AnthoL  Pal,  (ed.  Diibner),  9.  613: 

Trig  MitQifig  TO  loiToov  i&otv  vnf&axQVf  Moifiog 
HTttav,  *'£ls  Maoiriv,  xtu  at  7r«(>*(*/o^f^«.* 


237-240. 

cunctus  ob  italiam  terrarum  clauditur  orbis 
c^:rtk  iiinc  romanos  olim  volventibus  axnis 
hinc  fore  ductorfs  reaocato  a  sanuuink  twx'ri 


VAR,  LECT. 

REvocATO  A  SANG.  I  Vat.  (REVOCATOSANGVINE:   the  A  superscribed, 

apparently  by  the   original   hand),   /?ow.,   Med.y   Ver.  Ill  P.  Manut ; 

D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832, 

1861);  Thiel;  Forb.;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
REVOCATO  SANGUINE  I    "In   Medtceo  cod.  et   aliquot   aliis   antiquis   absque 

praei)ositiva  particula  legitur  revo(uto  sanoitne,''  Pierins. 

0  PaL  St.  Gall. 


No  better  example  need  be  required  of  the  utter  futility  and 
worthlessness  of  very  many  of  the  most  ancient  interpretations 
of  Virgil's  meaning  than  the  second  of  Servius's  interpretations — 
I  am  fain  for  Servius's  sake  to  say,  the  second  interpretation 
inter  Servtana  of  this  passage:  "Sane  multi  ob  itauam,  iuxta 
Italiam  antique  more  dictum,  accipiunt,  ut  sit:  pars  orbis  clau- 
ditur,  quae  circa  Italiam  est;  ob  enim  veteres  pro  itixta  pone- 
bant" — an  interpretation  which,  utterly  futile  and  childish  as  it 
is,  has  nevertheless  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  one 
modem  grammarian  of  whom  better  might  have  been  expected. 
See  Schirach,  p.  512;  and  Hand,  TarselL  4,  p.  537.  The  only 
reason  which  occurs  to  me  why  so  acute  a  grammarian  as  the 
last  mentioned  should  even  for  one  moment  harbour  so  ill- 
considered  a  gloss  iS)  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  sense 

HENBT,   AENXroBA,   VOL.  I.  oo 
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in  his  reply,   dwells  not  on  the  nature  or  quality,   but  on  the 
extent,  of  the  dicio  he  guarantees — 286: 


290: 


'^his  ego  nee  nietas  rerum  noc  tempera  i^ono; 
imperium  sine  fine  dedi;" 

"Romanes,  rerum  dominos,  gentomque  togatam.** 


241-245. 

POUJCITUS    QUAE   TE   GENFrOR   SENTENTIA    VKRTIT 
HOC    EQUIDEM    OCCASUM   TROIAE   TRISTESQUE   RUINAS 
SOLABAR    FATIS    CONTRARIA    FATA    REPENDENS 
XUXC    EADBH    FORTUNA    VIROS    TOT   CANIBUS    ACTOS 
IXSEQUmTR    QUEM    DAS    FLXEM    REX    MAGNE    LABORUM 


PoLUcrrus. — Wagner  has  removed  the  full  stop  placed  by  Heyne 
and  preening  editors  after  this  word,  and  supplied  its  place 
by  a  comma,  observing:  "Est  hoc  genus  quoddam  anaooluthi." 
Wagner  is  wrong.  Polucitus,  placed  as  it  is  at  the  end  of 
the  long  sentence  certe  hinc—pollicitus,  and  at  the  same  time 
beginning  a  line  and  followed  by  a  pause,  is  the  word  on 
which  the  whole  force  and  gist  of  the  speaker  falls.  See 
Comm.  on  2.  247;  and  the  exactly  similar  position  of  "polli- 
ceor,"  Ciris,  337: 

^^meque  deosque  tibi  comites,  mea  alumna,  futuros 
polliceor:  nihil  est,  quod  texas  online,  longum." 

PoijjciTus,  therefore,  is  not  the  participle,  but  the  finite  verb, 
and  equivalent  to  pollicitus  es;  and  so  Priscian,  18.  201 
(ed.  Hertz  ap.  Keil);  quoting  the  passage,  observes:  "Deest  es, 
Cicero  pro  Ligario:  'queritur  se  prohibitum,'  doest  esse^ 

PoLX.icm  s.  Thou  promisedst,  Venus's  voice  falls  with  the 
last  syllable  of  the  word,  and  there  is  a  full  pause.  She 
has  stated  what  Jupiter's  promise  was,  and  the  statement  (con- 
nected  with   the   preceding  complaint    that   the  Trojans  were 
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excluded  from  Italy)  implies  that  Jupiter  had  broken  faith — yet 
Jupiter  remains  silent  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  direct  ques- 
tion: Quae  te,  genitor,  sententia  vertit? 

Only  four  lines  further  on  we  find  a  verse  constructed  in 
the  same  manner: 

INSEQUITUT.      QUEM   DAS   FmEM,    REX   MAGNE,   LABORUM? 

where  quem  das  flnem,  rex  maone,  laborum  is  a  precisely  similar 
question,  of  precisely  the  same  length,  occupying  precisely  the 
same  part  of  the  verse,  having  in  its  middle  a  precisely  similar 
vocative,  and  separated  by  a  pause  of  precisely  the  same  length 
from  a  first  word  of  precisely  the  same  length,  and  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  closing  the  preceding  sentence.  Compare  the 
exactly  parallel  expostulation  of  Mars  with  this  same  Jupiter 
on  behalf  of  Romulus,  Ovid,  Met.  14,  812: 

"tu  mihi  concilio  quondam  praesente  deorum, 
nam  memoro,  memorique  animo  pia  verba  notavi, 
unus  erit,  quem  tu  tolles  in  caerula  caeli, 
dixisti:  rata  sit  verborum  summa  tuorum," 

where  "dixisti"  in  the  very  POLUcrrus  of  our  text;  not  only 
having  the  same  meaning,  the  same  emphasis,  and  the  same 
position  in  the  vei-se,  but  being  last  word  of  a  similar  protasis, 
and  separated  by  a  full  pause  from  a  similar  apodosis. 

PoLLiciTus  (e^\  not  polucitu's,  for  I  would  fain  save  the 
word— as  well  as  ''exosus,"  5.  687,  and  ''laetatus,"  10.  827 — 
from  the  ugly  scar  of  Voss's  and  Ribbeck's  un-Virgilian  muti- 
lation. 

Genitor, — Independentiy  of  the  argiunent  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  sliow  in  the  preceding  remark  that  a  sen- 
tence is  closed  at  poLucrrus  and  a  new  sentence,  begun  at  quae, 
there  is  another  in  the  word  genitor,  properly  and  effectively 
placed  third  word  in  the  new  sentence,  but  most  awkwardly 
and  inefTectively  last  word  but  two  in  a  sentence  consisting  of 
four  entire  lines.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  appeal  to 
the  parental  feeling  contained  in  the  tender,  and  at  the  same 
time  respectful,  word  of:nitor — intimately  bound  up  with  the 
words  quae  te  sententia  vertit.  Sire,  why  hast  thou  broken 
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thy  promise  to  thy  daughter? — is  quite  foreign  from  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  promise  itself,  which  the  three  preceding  lines 
are  occupied  in  enumerating. 

Sentextia.  Corresponding,  not  to  our  mere  fugitive  opinion 
or  thought,  but  to  our  persisting,  deliberate  judgment,  the  Ger- 
man rath.  Compare  Cic.  ad  Lentul  1.  7 :  ''Nostra  propug- 
natio  ac  defensio  dignitatis  tuae,  propter  magnitudinem  beneficii 
tui,  fortasse  plerisque  offteii  maiorem  auctoritatem  habere  videa- 
tur  quam  setitentiae."*  Also,  Cic.  pro  Flaceo  1:  "Ut  omnia 
praesidia  reipublicae,  totum  statum  civitatis,  omnem  memoriam 
temporum  praeteritorum  in  vestra  potestate,  in  vestris  sen- 
tentiis,  in  hoc  uno  iudicio  positam  esse  et  defixam  putetis." 
Amobius,  1.  28:  "Qui  dedidimus  nos  Deo,  cuius  nutu  et  arbi- 
trio  omne  quod  est  constat  et  in  sententiae  suae  perpetuitate 
defixum  est." 

Quae  te  sententia  vertit.  Substitute  tibi  for  vobis,  and 
we  have  the  exact  equivalent  in  10.  6: 

.    .    .    ^^juianam  sententia  vobis 
versa  retro?'' 

Fatis  coxtraria  fata  uepexdens.  Repaying,  compensating, 
with  fates  (viz.,  happy  fates  promised),  opposite  fates  (viz., 
unhappy  fates  present);  exactly  as  Ovid,  Met.  5.  15: 

.    .    .    ''hac  vitam  servatae  dote  rependis?'* 
Claud.  Rapt,   Proserp.  L  p.  198: 

'' nascendique  vices  alterna  morte  repeudis?" 

Ovid,  Art.  A  mat.  2,  U77: 

*Mllae  munditiis  aimoruin  damna  rei)ondunt.'' 
Ovid,  Amor.  1.   S.  80: 

'' vaii«'S(at  culpa  culpa  itipensa  tiia." 
Ovid,   A>/.s7.    /J.    .V/.- 

**si  iiiilii  Uif(i<'ili»  fonnain  natura  uegavit, 
iij^'onio  formao  damna  ropoiido  ineao." 

Val.   Flaiv.   1.  (iGO: 

.     .     .     'ijuam  munere  gaudens 
lif|uorat  hospitio,  pharetras'iue  rependerat  auro 
Salmoneus. ' 
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Tertull.  De  Patientia,  10:  ''Absolute  itaque  praecipitur  malum 
malo  nou  rependendum."  Aul.  Gell.  1.  3:  "Rependitur  quippe 
et  compensatur  leve  damnum  delibatae  bonestatis  maiore  alia 
gravioreque  in  adiuvando  aniico  honestate''  (in  every  one  of 
which  instances  rependere  is  joined  with  the  ablative  of  the 
thing  repensum;  the  repayment,  the  equivalent  value,  the 
compensation);  and  exactly  as  pensare  and  compen- 
sare  are  so  often  joined  with  the  same  ablative;  Senec.  Oedip. 
488: 

^'Naxos  Aegeo  redimita  ponto 

tradidit  thalamis  virginem  relictam, 

meliore  pensans  damna  marito;" 

Ovid,  Trist.  3.  11.  49: 

.    .    .    **ut  munus  munere  penses;" 

Ovid,  Met.  5.  94: 

.    .    .    '^pensaque  hoc  vulnere  vulnus;" 

— in  the  last  of  which  examples  pensare  vulnus  vulnere, 
and  in  the  last  but  one  of  which  examples  pensare  munus 
munere,  is  exactly  the  rependere  fata  fatis  of  our  text. 
And  so  Heyne,  Lade  wig,  Dietsch,  and  Conington:  '^Rependens, 
compensans;  fata  contraria,  Troianorum  calamitates;  fatis, 
sc.  melioribus,  novo  Italiae  regno.  .  .  .  Plane  alitor  contraria 
fata  dicuntur,  9.  136,  241  [read  7.  293;  9.  136],"  Heyne. 
^Indem  ich  das  ungiinstige  schicksal  der  Trojaner  mit  dem 
andern  (dem  besseren  namlich)  abwog,"  Lade  wig.  "Quin  per 
V.  FATIS  idem  significet  atque  per  hoc,  i.  e.  praeclaras  res,  quae 
fato  Aeneae  destinatae  essent  lam  cum  talibus  rependi  dicun- 
tur contraria  fata,  quis  est  quin  haec  mala  exantlanda  esse 
intelligat?  Et  quid  in  hac  sententia  vituperandum :  Hoc 
solabar  casus,  cum  futuram  felicitatem  pluris  esse  ducerem, 
quam  mala  praesentia,  prae  ilia  haec  nihili  facerem?"  Dietsch) 
Theolog.  p.  20.  "Compensating  or  repaying  destiny  [of  the 
destruction  of  Troy]  with  destiny  [of  reaching  Italy],"  Conington. 
Clear  and  usual,  however,  as  this  structure  seems  to  be, 
and  good  sense  as  it  affords  to  the  passage— for  what  better 
sense  can  there  be  than  compensating  bad  fortune  with  good? — 
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not  all  commentators  are  satisfied  with  it;  both  Voss  and  Haecker- 
mann  maintaining  fatis  to  be  the  dative,  and  to  mean  the  now 
present  unhappy  fates,  to  which  the  future  promised  happy 
fates  (fata)  are  contrary  ("Istis  fatis,  calamitati  Troianorum, 
rependens  contraria,  meliora  fata,'*  Voss);  and  Haeckennann 
going  so  far  as  to  add,  with  his  usual  asperity  towards  Heyne, 
*'Nicht  'plane  alitor'  sondem  eodem  sensu  steht  'contraria  fata,' 
7.  293;  9.  136;"  to  Dietsch's  refutation  of  which  analysis, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported  (''primum  male 
comparati  sunt  loci,  Aen,  7,  293,  et  9.  136,  cum  utrobique  fatis 
alicuius  fata  alterius  opponantur,  h.  1.  de  divorsis  eorundem  fatis 
dici  manifestum  sit.  Tum  qui  fatis  pro  dativo  habuerunt 
(Haeckerm.  pp.  8,  sq.)  videntur  neglexisse,  nequo  rependere  un- 
quam  pro  examinarc,  cxpendere  dictum  esse,  nee  sententiam 
talom:  hoc  (/.  e,  eo,  quod  fatis  ostendebatur)  solabar  casus  {i,  e, 
mala  fata),  fata  (i-.e,  bona),  quae  fatis  (/.  e.  malis)  contraria 
essent,  expendens,  bene  habere,"  Dietsch,  Theolog.  p.  20)  it 
is  as  unnecessary  I  should  add  a  single  word  as  it  is  un- 
necessary I  should  observe  further  with  respect  to  Wagner's 
gloss  (''Fatis  (sive  cum  fatis)  vs.  238  indicatis  compensans 
{avTiarfKovaa)  fata  his  contraria,  meliora  igitur  futura,"  Wagner, 
1861)  than  that  compensation  of  happy  fates  with  unhappy, 
good   with  bad,  had   been  a  strange  kind  of  comfort  indeed — 

HOC    solabar. 

Contraria,  I.  c.  contraria  nobis,  adversa.  Compare  Aesch. 
Eumen,  334  (ed.  Ahrons): 

ToiTo  yit(t  ka/o^  ^ttcpt- 

(un  MotQ    f 71  (xXioafp 

tu/i(&(og  fX^iv,     ... 

OiVASLM  tkoiae  tkistes(^uk  ruinas  is  repeated  both  in  con- 
TinuiA  fata  and  in  tot  cAsiBrs:  hoc  is  repeated  in  fatis;  eadem 
FninxNA  anil  tot  rAsinrs  (theroforo  also  occasum  troiae  tristesque 
Ki'iNAs)  are  repeated  in  laborum. 
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246-250. 

ANTENOR    POTUIT    3IEDIIS    W.APSUS    ACHIVIS 
ILLYRICOS   PENETRARE   SLVUS    ATQUE   INTLMA    TUTUS 
REONA    UBURNORUM    ET    FONTEM    SUPERARE   TIMAVI 
UNDE    PER   ORA    NOVEM    VA8T0    CUM    MURMURE    MONTIS 
IT    MARE    PRORL'PTUM    ET    PELAGO    PREMIT    ARVA    SONANT! 


VAIL  LECT. 
I'ROKui'TUM  I  Ront.,    Med.,    Ver.  (PHORVPTVM).  UI  Serv.  ('' Prokuftum, 
i,  e.  effusuin  fluens.     Et  melius  proruptum,  quam  pra>vUuptum  legere  ") 
Turnebus;   La  Cerda;   D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.  (1670):  Heyno;   Brunck 
AVakef.;    WagD.   (1832,    1861);    Thiel;    Forb.;   Lad.;   Haupt.;   Ribb. 
Coningt 

OE 

PRAKRVPTUM  I  Vut.  Tlio  actual  reading  of  the  Vat  is  PR  RVPTVM. 
Between  the  first  and  second  R  there  is  a  triangular  hole  in  the  parchment. 
This  hole  has  ver>'  much  of  the  shape  of  an  A,  and  not  at  all  the  shape 
of  an  0.  I  conclude  that  an  A  not  an  0  has  stood  between  the  first 
and  second  R— a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  a  letter 
over  the  hole,  which  appears  to  be  an  E  added  in  afterwards.  This 
addcd-in  letter  has  obliterating  strokes*  drawn  through  it,  and  an 
added- in  0  placed  beside  it.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  original 
writing  has  been  PRA RVPTVM,   intended   for  and  afterwards  made. 

PRA^RVPTVM  by  the  addition  of  the  E,  and  that  this  PRAfeVPTVM 

o 
has  been  changed  u4jo  PR  RVPTVM  by  the  obUtcration  of  the  A  and 

the  E,  the   adding-in  of  0,   and  the  subsequent  dropping  out  of  the 

obliterated  A.     Ill  Senec.  (Xot.  Quaest.  3.  i);  P.  Manut. 

0.  Paly  St.  Oall. 


I  believe  I  am  not  only  the  first  but  tbe  only  one  of  Virgil's 
commentators  who  has  explored  the  Timavus  and  can  speak  of 
it  from  personal  observation.  In  September,  18G5  — being  on  a 
foot  tour  with  my  daughter,  from  Leghorn,  through  the  Tirol, 
to   Dresden — we  turned  aside   at  Ober-Drauburg,   the  frontier 


*  These  obliterating  strokes  form  something  hke  an  R,  for  which  they 
have  actually  been  taken, 
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town  of  CarinthiH,  and  crossing  the  Julian  Alps  southward,  by 
the  Predil,  descended  through  Gortz  and  along  the  Isonzo  to 
the  embouchure  of  the  Timavo  (or  Timao)  into  the  bay  of  Mon- 
falcone,  the  extreme  north-westerly  nook  of  the  Adriatic,  at 
San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  between  ilonfalcone  and  Castle  Duino. 
We  remained  thi-ee  days,  going  over  the  whole  locality  in  every 
direction,  and  with  the  most  lively  interest  comparing  the  ac- 
counts given  by  ancient  authors,  and  especially  these  celebrated 
verses  of  Virgil,  with  the  testimony  of  our  own  senses,  the  viva- 
voce  relations  of  persons  on  the  spot,  the  notices  of  Cluverius 
(ItaL  Antiq,  1,  20\  of  Schlozer,  who  visited  the  place  in  1777 
(Briefwechsel,  part  2,  p.  340),  and  of  Valvasor  {Ehre  des  her- 
xogthurns  Krain,  Laibach,  1689;  book  2,  ch.  66,  and  book  4,  ch. 
44);  as  well  as  with  the  more  recent  memoirs  of  Abate  Berini 
di  Ronchi  di  Monfalcone,  Indagine  snilo  stato  del  Timavo  e  delle 
sue  adjacerixe  alprineipio  deW  era  cristiafia,  Udine,  1826 ;  of  Cati- 
nelli,  Sulla  identitadelV  antico  coW  odiemo  TimuvOy  Archeografo 
Triestino,  Trieste,  1829,  vol.  2,  p.  379;  of  Dr.  Adolf  Schmidl,  Ueber 
den  unterirdischeti  laufderReca,  atis  dem  hefte  desjahrgangs  1851, 
der  sitxungsben'chte  der  Math,' Natiir iris.  cUisse  der  Kaiserl,  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissenschaften  besouders  abgedruckt;  and  of  Dr.  P. 
Kandler,  of  Trieste,  Discorso  sul  TimavOy  Trieste,  1864— these 
two  last  the  cause  of  our  extending  our  personal  researches  as 
far  as  the  disappearance  of  the  Reca  underground  at  San  Can- 
ziano,  eighteen  Italian  miles  above  its  iie-appearance  and  dis- 
charge into  the  sea  near  the  chun*h  of  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba. 
Only  when  we  saw  the  Beca,  after  a  course  of  sixteen  Italian 
miles  from  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Albio,  chafing  in  its 
rocky,  much-impeded  channel,  at  the  bottom  of  the  four-hundred- 
foot-deep  chasm  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood,  and  disappear- 
ing under  the  dark  an^h  of  the  natural  tunnel  ("voragine,"  Dr. 
Kandler),  under  the  mountain — only  when  we  heard  from  Dr. 
Kandler,  and  read  in  his  Discorso  (p.  24)  that  the  sand  and  silt 
and  br<)k<»n  pieces  of  mill-wheels  of  the  Reca  valley  are  dis- 
charged through  the  '^)ra  Timavi"  at  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba  ('-a 
San  (jiovanni  uscissero  e  sabbia  e  melme  che  sono  unicamonte 
della  valle  del  Timavo  soprano*'  [so   Dr.  Kandler  denominates 
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the  Reca  above  San  Canziano,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Reca 
beloiv  San  Canziano,  denominated  by  him  "Timavo  sottano'']  "c 
pezzi  di  legno  di  ruote  di  molini  che  in  quella  vallata  si  trovano  ") 
—only  when  we  read  the  accounts  in  Dr.  Kandler's  periodical^ 
L'Istria,  of  the  floods  of  the  Reca  both  above  Sah  Canziano  and 
below  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  did  we  at  last  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  "fons  Timavi," 

UNDE   PER   ORA   NOVKM,   VA8T0   CUM   MURMURE   MONTIS, 
IT   MARE  PRORUKUM   KT   PKLAGO   PREMIT   ARVA   SONANTI, 

viz.,  that  the  so-called  ''fons  Timavi"  is  not  a  fons,  or  spring, 
or  source  at  all,  but  only  the  re-appearance,  in  several  streams 
gushing  forth  from  under  the  mountain  at  very  short  distances 
from  each  other,  of  the  river — Posidonius's  river  Timavus— which 
had  become  subterranean  at  San  Canziano,  eighteen  miles  higher 
up  in  the  mountains  (Strabo,  5.  1.  8:  rioaeidcoviog  de  (ptioi 
Ttoiaiiov  tov  Ti^avov  ex  xiov  oqiov  ifeqoi-uvov  yiaTaTviTiTeiv  eig 
lieQsd^QOV,  eid-^  mo  ytjg  evex^evva  7ceqi  eAotov  xat  TQiaxovva 
G-vadiovg  en:c  ttj  d^aXanTj  ttjv  erAfioh]v  7iouia&at^\  and  that  it  is 
the  occasional  sudden  bursting  forth  of  this  river  with  unusual 
violence  and  in  unusual  quantity  through  the  ora  at  San 
Giovanni  di  Tuba — in  other  words,  a  flood  of  the  Reca  below 
San  Giovanni  di  Tuba— which  our  author  describes  in  our  text 
A  personal  visit  to  the  locality  having  thus  cleared  up  our 
own  difficulties,  I  am  enabled  to  present  the  reader  with  such 
a  picture  as  will  probably  clear  up  his  also.  At  the  foot  of 
Monte  Albio  (Schneeberg),  the  last  of  the  Julian  Alps  east- 
ward, rises  a  river,  which  at  San  Canziano,  sixteen  miles  from 
its  source,  becomes  subterranean,  and  (having  flowed  from  San 
Canziano  eighteen  miles  underground)  emerges  from  under  the 
mountain  at  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  in  numerous  so-called 
springs  or  sorgefiti  coalescing  almost  immediately  again  into 
a  single  deep  and  broad  stream,  which,  after  a  slow,  smooth,  and 
noiseless  course  of  scarcely  more  than  an  Italian  mile  through 
the  flat  and  marshy  literal,  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic 
by  a  single  mouth.  The  ^Timavus"  of  our  author  is  this  river, 
from  its  re-appearance  above  ground  at  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba 
to  the   sea;    the   ora  novem   of  our  author  are   the  apertures 
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which  give  passage  to  the  re- appearing  river;  the  "fons 
Timavi"  of  our  author  is  the  aggregate  of  these  apertures — 
these  apertures  taken  collectively  and  regarded,  as  they  are 
still  regarded  on  the  spot,  viz.,  as  the  source  or  spring  of 
the  river  below  them — and  the  phenomenon  described  in  our 
text  is  a  flood  or  freshet  (usual  after  heilvy  rains  or  a  sudden 
melting  of  the  snow  upon  the  Albio)  of  the  unseen,  unsuspected 
river  behind  them,  suddenly  bursting  through  them  with  great 
violence,  and  deluging  as  with  a  wide-spread  boisterous  sea 
the  narrow  and  almost  flat  stripe  of  land  between  them  and  the 
Adriatic.  '^  An  tenor,"  says  our  author,  '*  penetrated  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  beyond  tlie  fountain  of  the 
Timavus,  /.  e,  beyond  those  nine  mouths  or  apertures  through 
which  the  river,  bursting,  floods  the  country  [akva,  the  fields, 
the  lands,  the  cultivated  grounds]  as  with  a  wide  and  noisy 
sea.''  So  understood,  the  passage  is  free  from  all  difficulty,  the 
description  agrees  acciuately  in  every  respect  with  the  ciicum- 
stances  both  of  the  Timavus  of  Posidonius  and  Strabo,  and  of 
the  Timavo  (or  Timao)  of  the  present  day;  and  the  reader  is 
wm  little  under  the  necessity  either  of  magnifying  a  river 
only  about  one  thousand  yards  long,  not  merely  into  a  sea 
(MAKE)  but  into  a  wide  and  noisy  expanse  of  sea  (pelago 
soNANTt)  [as  is  done  by  La  Cerda:  ^'An  omnia  ista''  [Virgil's 
and  other  similar  accounts  of  the  Timavus]  '^inania,  cum  hie 
tam  magnus  vastusque  fluvius  nuUibi  sit  terrarum;  veteres 
omnes  illius  meminerunt,  nostri  vix  inveniunt?*'  and  Heyne: 
"Quibus  autem  in  terris  fluvius  ille  quaerendus  sit,  magna  fuit 
inter  viros  doctos  controversia "],  or  of  adopting  the  prepos- 
terous^ construction  put  on  the  passage  by  J.  H.  Voss,  and 
repeated  by  Thiel  and  Kappes,  viz.,  that  proruptum  is  a  supine 
depending  on  it  and  having  mare  for  its  object,  wm  he  is 
under  tlie  necessity  of  leaving  the  present  Timavo,  both  springs 
and  river,  and  going  in  vain  search  of  a  river — the  Taglia- 
mento,  or  the  Brenta,  or  the  Po  (!)— f'Alii  dicunt  esse  fluvium 
Patavinum,  et  appellari  lingua  vernacula  Brentam,''  Cynthius 
C'enet,  quoting  Luc.  7.  192,  and  Mail  Ep,  13.  89,  ^'Maluere 
itaque  alii  referre  ad  Meduacum  s.  Brentam,  nonnuUl  adeo  ad 
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Padiira,"  Heyne,  Exeurs,  ad  toe.]  to  which  the  expressions  mark 

PRORUPTUM,    PELAGO   SONANTI,    and    VASTO    CUM    MURMURK   MONTIS    may 

with  some  shadow  of  propriet}"  apply. 

At  verse  261  of  the  third  book  of  his  Pharsalm,  a  more 
manly  and  dignified,  however  less  elegant,  courtly,  insinuating 
and  successful  a  poet  than  Virgil,  writes  thus  of  the  Tigris: 

"at  Tigrim  subito  tellus  absorbet  hiatu, 
occultosque  tegit  carsiis,  rursusque  reuatuin 
fonte  novo  fluinen  pelagi  non  abnegat  undis." 

Change  one  single  word,  viz.,  Tigrim  into  Timavum,  and  these 
verses  become  a  faithful  re-enumeration  of  the  just-described 
particularities  of  the  Reca-Timavo,  if  I  may  so  denominate  our 
river,  in  its  course  from  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Albio 
to  the  sea.  There  is,  first,  its  sudden  disappearance  in  the 
chasm  at  San  Canziano  ('' subito  tellus  absorbet  hiatu");  then 
its  underground  course  of  eighteen  Italian  miles  from  San 
Canziano  to  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba  ("occultosque  tegit  cursus"); 
next,  its  re-appearance  ("rursusque  renatum")  at  San  Giovanni 
di  Tuba,  by  a  new  spring  ('' fonte  novo,"  Virgil's  nine-mouthed 
fountain  of  Timavus);  and,  lastly,  its  discharge  into  the  sea 
about  a  mile  below  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba  and  the  new  spring 
("pelagi  non  abnegat  undis")  in  a  single  deep  and  broad  stream 
("flumen"). 

All  this  seems  sufficiently  plain  and  simple,  and  the  reader 
has  little  difficulty  in  picturing  to  himself  the  Timavus,  or,  as 
I  prefer  to  call  it,  the  Reca-Timavo,  issuing,  at  the  height  of 
about  1200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  from  under  the  last  of  the 
Julian  Alps  immediately  to  the  north  of  Fiume;  running  thence 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  sixteen  Italian  miles,  parallel 
to  and  not  far  from  the  line  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  from 
Aquileia  to  Pola;  suddenly  engulfed  in  the  ground  at  the 
village  of  San  Canziano;  running  from  thence  eighteen  miles 
underground,  and  re-appearing  at  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  only 
to  throw  itself  into  the  bay  of  Monfalcone,  the  extreme  north- 
westerly nook  of  the  Adriatic  {eaxccvog  fdi^og  rov  ^dQiov\  about 
a  mile  further  on.  Some  one  of  my  readers — perhaps,  more 
curious  than  the  rest,  either  about  Virgil  and  Antenor,  or  about 
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ancient  chorography,  or  about  picturesque  scenery — not  impos- 
sibly about  all  three  together — and  more  deeply  impressed  than 
his  fellows  by  the  Horation  maxim: 

^^segnius  irritant  aiiimos  demissa  per  aurem 
quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subiecta  fidelibus** 

— suddenly  stops  short  when  he  has  read  so  tar,  flings  my  half- 
perused  essay,  along  with  a  couple  of  shirts,  a  Bradshaw,  and 
a  Murray,  into  his  valise,  and  sets  out  by  rail  and  first  packet 
direct  for  the  spot  He  will  judge  for  himself— small  blame  to 
him—  and  not  take  it  on  the  word  of  any  one.  Arrived  towards 
the  end  of  the  week  at  Monfalcone,  he  sleeps  there,  and  spends 
the  following  day  walking  to  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  either 
along  the  high  Monfalcone  and  Trieste  post-road,  or,  as  I  and 
my  daugther  preferred,  along  the  parallel  railway  line  close 
under  the  most  westerly  spurs  of  the  Earst;  diverging  a  little, 
on  his  way,  to  visit  the  tarn  of  Pietra  Rossa  on  his  left,  and  on 
his  right  the  still-frequented  ancient  Roman  hot  batlis  of  Monte 
Sant  Antonio.  San  Giovanni  reached  towards  evening,  there  is 
no  sleeping  place,  and  he  goes  on,  as  we  went  on,  to  the  little 
roadside  inn  at  Duino,  sups  and  sleeps,  and  next  morning  after 
breakfast  returns  to  San  Giovanni,  halting  every  now  and  then, 
both  as  he  goes  and  as  he  returns,  to  listen  for  the  "vastum 
murmur  montis,"  always  present  to  his  mind,  but  never  even 
so  much  as  once  saluting  his  ear.  Disappointed  and  perplexed, 
he  stands  still  at  last  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  slightly 
elevated  church  of  San  Giovanni  only  about  a  hundred  yards 
before  him,  with  the  road  trending  on  past  it  towards  Monfal- 
cone. ''Here,  if  anywhere,"  he  says  to  himself,  "should  the 
'fons  Timavi'  be."  Not  a  drop  of  water,  however,  is  to  be  seen, 
except  just  below  the  road,  on  his  left,  two  millponds— or, 
rather,  one  large  millpond  divided  into  two  by  a  bush-covered 
peninsula  only  a  few  yards  wide.  "Even  if  the  Timavus  were 
here,  and  the  moiuitain  echoing  it  as  much  as  ever  it  did  either 
in  Virgil's  time  or  Antenor's,  one  could  not  hear  it  for  the  rout 
those  weirs  are  making;  one  would  think  it  was  the  Timavus 
itself  was  tumbling  over  them.  The  mills  .are  not  at  work, 
ni  see  is  there  any  one  at  them  can  give  me  any  information." 
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Ere  long  he  has  found  the  intendant,  who  receives  him  with  a 
courteousness  and  a  readiness  to  give  information  for  nothing, 
not  easy  to  be  imagined  by  an  Englishman  who  has  never  been 
in  Italy.  "Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you,"  ho  says; 
"only  the  waters  are  now  low,  and  will  give  you  little  notion 
what  it  is  sometimes."  In  a  few  minutes  they  are  standing 
beside  and  below  the  mill  weir.  "There  it  is,"  says  the  in- 
tendant. "Where?"  says  the  traveller.  "There,  coming  down 
over  the  weir."  "I  see  nothing,"  says  the  traveller,  "but 
the  overflow  of  the  mill-pond  tumbling  down  the  weir  and 
running  off."  "That  is  the  river  you  were  asking  about — 
the  Timavo."  "And  where  are  the  oba?"  Unfortunately,  the 
intendant  is  not  a  Latin  scholar,  knows  nothing  about  ora. 
"Where  does  all  this  large  quantity  of  water  come  from?" 
"Out  of  the  mountain,  through  a  culvert  under  the  post-road 
you  came  by.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  Reca  that  sinks  into  the  ^ 
ground  at  San  Canziano.  But  you  have  not  seen  the  half  of  it. 
Let  us  walk  down  a  little  further."  "How  wide  do  you  think 
it  is?"  asks  the  traveller,  as  they  walk  down  along  the  left 
bank.  "I  would  guess  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards," 
replies  his  guide,  "but  it  will  soon  be  twice  as  wide  or  more, 
for  look  there  at  the  accession  it  is  just  going  to  get,  and  we  are 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  below  the  weir  yet."  "What 
river  is  that?"  asks  the  traveller.  "The  Timavo."  "Another 
Timavo?"  "Yes.  That  is  the  Timavo  from  the  other  weir." 
"The  breadth  of  the  two  united  cannot  be  much  less  than 
seventy  yards?"  "Not  much  less,"  replies  the  intendant, 
"and  they  are  to  be  joined  by  the  Locavitz  bye-and-bye." 
"Would  you  have  time  to  come  that  far  with  me?"  "Cer- 
tainly. It  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  and  I 
am  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  deep,  broad,  majestic  stream, 
up  which  so  many  trabaccoli  are  constantly  bringing  the  grist 
to  our  mills,  and  down  which  they  are  no  less  constantly 
bringing  the  flour  back  to  Trieste.  You  see  the  tops  of  the 
masts  there  under  the  church  behind  you.  And  here  is  the 
Locavitz  joining  in;  and  yonder,  scarcely  a  mile  before  us.  the 
double  line  of  uprights  marking  the  channel  for  the  trabaccoli, 
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where  the  river,  spreading  out  on  both  sides,  is  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  sea.  Indeed,  it  would  be  no  harm  if  the 
poles  came  up  to  where  we  are  standing;  for  after  heavy  rains, 
especially  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  begins  to  melt  in  the 
mountains,  botli  banks  of  the  river  are  overflowed  up  to  the 
very  weirs — the  Locavitz,  and  the  two  arms  coming  down  from 
the  weirs,  thrown  into  one;  that  wide-spreading  and  pretty 
high  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  you  see  the 
fortification,  and  where  yesterday  you  visited  the  ancient  Roman 
hot  baths,  is  turned  into  an  island,  and  all  this  lowland  here 
into  a  perfect  sea.  Sometimes  we  think  we  shall  be  all  lost, 
when  tlie  sea  itself,  driven  by  a  Sirocco,  comes  inland  at  the 
same  time,  and  forces  the  flooded  river  back  upon  us.  Have 
you  seen  enough,  or  shall  we  go  further? "  "Thank  you  very 
much,''  replies  the  traveller,  '4  have  only  too  much  imposed 
on  your  kindness.  Let  us  turn."  So  they  go  back  along  the 
bank,  past  the  weir  and  pond,  and  out  on  the  road  just  where 
the  traveller  had  been  standing.  '^Many  is  the  accident  which 
has  happened  here  before  this  new  road  was  made,"  says  the 
intendant.  '*In  times  of  floods  you  could  hanlly  tell  whicii 
was  the  road  and  which  the  pond,  and  you  were  swallowed  up 
before  you  knew  where  you  were.  Look  down  over  the  kerb 
and  see  how  the  water  is  rushing  out  of  the  culvert  below;  yet 
there  is  no  flood  now,  the  pond  is  only  at  its  usual  level." 
The  traveller  looks  down  and  sees  tlirough  the  smooth  trans- 
parent surface  the  violently  agitated  water  below.  "How 
many  of  these  culverts  have  you?"  ''Three;  one  for  this 
pond,  two  for  the  other."  ^'Answering,  of  course,  to  as  many 
openings  in  the  side  of  the  mountain?"  "Not  exactly.  I 
understand  that  before  the  culverts  were  built  or  the  road  made, 
there  were  in  this  place  five  sorgenti,^^  "You  mean  five  open- 
ings in  the  mountain's  side  discharging  water?"  "Yes.  Three 
culverts  were  found  8uffi(!ient  to  transmit  the  water  of  the  five 
sargenfi  safely  across,  under  the  road,  into  the  ponds."  "Five 
of  the  'ora  Timavi'  satisfactorily  accounted  for,"  thinks  the 
traveller  to  himself:  "And  you  sleep  quietly  in  your  bed 
a-nights  in  the  mill,  with  all  this  quantity  of  water  impending 
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over  you?"  "Yes,  now  we  do.  I  do  not  say  we  did  before 
the  Trieste  waterworks  had  relieved  the  underground  river  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  water.  The  only  danger  now  is  a  flood 
from  above,  stopped  below  and  thrown  back  upon  us  by  a  high 
tide  and  the  Sirocco  working  together.  The  culverts  are  nine 
feet  below  the  sea  level."  ''Then  you  sometimes  have  a  visit 
from  the  sea  itself?"  "No.  The  sea  only  throws  back  the 
river  upon  us,  never  comes  itself.  We  are  a  good  deal  pro- 
tected by  the  rising  ground  next  the  water,  and  the  accumu- 
lated sand  on  the  very  shore,  as  well  as  by  the  far-from-incon- 
siderable  hill  of  Sant  Antonio  nearer  us,  where  you  saw  the 
fortification  to-day,  and  the  ancient  Roman  hot  baths  yester- 
day." "And  except  for  which,"  subjoins  the  traveller,  "the 
whole  of  the  flat  and  marshy  ground — I  think  you  call  it  the 
Lisert — along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between  this  and 
Monfalcone,  would  long  ages  ago  have  become  an  estuary  of 
the  Adriatic."  "I  am  not  so  sure,"  answers  the  intendant 
"Those  great  floods,  the  result  of  melting  snows  or  heavy 
rains  in  the  mountains,  are  exceptional — occur  only  at  long 
intervals;  whereas  the  deposition  of  the  sand  and  other  debris 
of  the  mountains  is  perpetual;  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  so  little 
of  opinion  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the  Lisert  being  turned 
into  a  bay,  and  Monte  Sant  Antonio  into  an  island,  by  irrup- 
tions of  the  sea,  that  I  rather  think  it  is  the  Lisert  which  is 
filling  up,  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  inland,  and 
Monte  Sant  Antonio  every  day  less  and  less  an  island  in 
the  sea."  So  saying,  and  wishing  the  traveller  a  pleasant 
journey,  the  intendant  doffs  his  hat  and  turns  into  the  miU; 
and  the  traveller  proceeds  along  the  post^road  to  Monfalcone, 
comparing,  as  he  goes,  the  aspect  of  the  locality  now  when  the 
water  is  at  the  lowest,  with  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Kand- 
ler  in  his  periodical,  Ulstria,  anno  6,  No.  46,  published  in 
Trieste,  Nov.  15,  1851,  of  the  same  locality  during  a  flood: 
"Le  piene  straordinarie  d'  acque  che  si  monstrarono  in  questi 
primi  giomi  del  Novembre,  ci  persuasero  a  visitare  di  persona 
le  regioni  del  Timavo  inferiore,  per  trame  argomento  o  di  con- 
ferma  per  quanto  avemmo  a  ritenere  del  corso  e  delle  commu- 
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nicazioni  summontane  di  quelF  acque,  o  di  rettificazione  o  di 
richiamo  per  quanto  avessimo  erroneamente  guidicato  di  quei 

singolari  fenomeni Abbiaino  visitato  nel  di  9  Novembre 

r  estuario  di  Monfalcone  o  le  paludi  fra  S.  Giovanni  di  Duino  e 
queir ,  antico  municipio ,  che  non  esitiamo  a  dire  tale.  Quel 
seno  coperto  tutto  dalle  acque  ci  presento  agli  occhi  corporei 
precisamente  quell'  antica  condizione  marina  che  cogli  occhi 
deHa  mente  credemmo  di  riconoscere  attraverso  i  cangiamenti 
seguiti.  II  monte  di  S.  Antonio  o  dei  bagni  e  quell'  altro  ivi 
prossimO)  detto  della  Punta,  che  d  piu  prossimo  all'  emissario 
del  Timavo  di  S.  Giovanni,  si  mostrarono  perfettamente  in  isole 
a  breve  distanza  Tuna  dall'  altra;  quella  dei  bagni  a  breve  dis- 
tanza  dalla  terra  ferma;  per  cui  ha  conferma  la  credenza  ad  un 
ponte  di  congiungimento,  che  Marino  Sanuto  vide  nel  1483,  e 
che  noi  facciamo  rimontare  fino  alF  epoca  Romana.  Pra  il 
Monte  della  Punta  e  V  Isola  Amarina  rimaneva  aperto  1'  in- 
gresso  cui  dinanzi  stava  la  lantema  o  faro  detto  poi  Belforte,  di 
cui  oggi  poche  riune,  e  la  fossa  Titnavi,  L'  estuario  ft»  le  isole 
ed  i  monti  posti  di  contro  presentava  I'aspetto  di  amplissimo  e 
bellissimo  porto,  difeso  dalle  isole  contro  i  marosi;  ma  non 
tutto  era  porto  praticabile  da  legni  maggiori,  come  altra  volta 
avemmo  ad  indicare.  IjO  sorgenti  di  S.  Giovanni  di  Tuba, 
quelle  che  mettono  in  movimento  il  molino,  e  quelle  altre  piu  a 
levante,  erano  talmente  rigonfie,  che  le  colonne  d'  acqua  sorgiva 
si  vedevano  sbalzare  oltre  il  livello  della  massa  del  fiume,  il 
quale  era  alto  quanto  la  traversata  pel  molino  permetteva  alzarsi; 
alle  sorgenti  piu  oriental!,  il  livello  della  massa  d'  acqua  era 
assai  piu  alto  dell'  ordinario  ed  occupava  il  letto  della  strada 
abbandonata  ivi  prossima;  indizio  che  1'  acqua  sgorgante  era 
maggiore  in  copia  di  quelle  che  il  solito  letto  permettesse  di 
scorrere  tosto  per  equilibrarsi  col  mare;  ondoso  era  il  correre 
del  fiume,  non  per  vento  che  lo  spingesse,  o  per  ineguaglianze 
del  letto  (che  anzi  concede  solitamente  placidissimo  lo  scorrere 
del  liume),  ma  per  la  foga  dell'  acqua  sgorgante  dalle  aperture 
sottacquee  del  masso  compressa  dall'  acqua  di  piu  alto  livello, 
contenuta  nell'  intemo  dei  monti."  That  it  is  such  a  flood  of 
the  river  Timavus,  not  the  river  Timavus  itself  in  its  ordinary 
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state,  which  our  author  places  before  us  in  the  text,  appears,  I 
think,  from  the  following  considerations:  First9  that  the  word 
arva,  in  conjunction  with  premit,  cannot  si^ify  the  country 
through  which  something  (in  the  case  before  us,  a  river) 
runs — as  arva  signifies  where  it  is  joined  with  inter  and 
fluit,  2.  781: 

.    .    .    "ubi  Lydiu8  arva 
inter  opima  virum  leni  fluit  agmine  Thybris" 

— can  only  signify  the  country  which  something  (in  the  case 
before  us,  a  flooded  and  overflowing  river)  presses  with  its 
physical  weight,  as  Faunus  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  said  "premere  arva,"  Ovid,  Fcist  4.   761: 

^^nec  Dryadas,  nee  nos  videamus  labra  Dianae, 
•  nee  Faunum,  medio  com  premit  arva  die/' 

Compare  Avion.  Orb.  Terr.  336: 

^^hic  qua  seoretis  incidit  flexibas  agros, 
Aethiopum  lingua  Siris  ruit;  utque  Syenen 
caerulus  aocedens  diti  loca  flumine  adulat, 
nomine  se  elaro  Nilum  trahit,  inque  iacentem 
Aegyptum  fusus  fluctu  premit  arva  marito, 
fecondatque  solum  v' 

also  Rutil.  Itiner.  L  639  (of  the  port  of  Pisa  in  Tuscany). 

^^  vidimus  ezcitis  pontum  fiavescere  arenis, 

atque  eructate  vortice  rura  tegi, 
qualiter  oceanus  mediis  infunditur  agris 

destituenda  vago  quum  premit  arva  salo, 
sive  alio  refluus  nostro  coUiditur  orbe, 

sive  corusca  suis  sidera  pasoit  aquis;" 

in  both  which  passages  "premit  arva"  can  only  be  presses  (op- 
presses) the  lands  with  its  physical  weight,  and  in  the  latter  of 
which,  "arva"  is  explained  by  "rura"  and  "agris":  proof  de- 
monstrative that  ARVA,  in  the  same  connexion  in  our  text,  is 
neither  ttie  country  through  which  the  river  flows,  nor  the 
tract  usually  occupied  by  the  river,  the  bed  of  the  river— some- 
times of  considerable  width  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  or  at  a 
river's  embouchure  into  the  sea — but  is  the  cultivated  ground 
overflowed   by   the   river   in  a  state   of  flood,  tlie  "valles," 
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"campi,"  and  "agri"  of  Pliny,  Ep.  8.  17:  ^'Tiberis  alveum 
excessit,  et  demissioribus  ripis  alte  superfunditur.  Quanquam 
fossa,  quam  providentissimus  iraperator  fecit,  exhaustus,  prerait 
valles,  innatat  campis,  quaque  planum  solum,  pro  solo  cernitur. 
Inde,  quae  solet  flumina  accipere  et  permista  devehere,  velut 
obvius  retro  cogit,  atque  ita  alienis  aquis  operit  agros,  quos  ipse 
non  tangit;"  the  "patuli  campi''  of  Silius,  6.  141: 

^^Bagrada  non  ullo  Libycis  in  finibus  amne 
victus  limosas  extendere  latins  undas, 
et  stagnante  vado  patulos  involvere  campos/' 

and  of  Avienus,  Orb,  Terr,  423: 

.     .    .     "turn  caemleum  Padus  evomit  antro 
flumen,  et  extento  patulos  premit  aequore  campos ;" 

the  "agri"  of  Ovid,  Met.  1,  422: 

^^sic  ubi  deseruit  madidos  septemfluus  agros 
Nilus,  et  antiquo  sua  flumina  reddidit  alyeo*/* 

the  "agri"  and  ^^campi"  of  Lucan,  6.  272: 

"sic  pleno  Padus  ore  tumens  super  aggere  tutas 
excurrit  ripas,  et  totos  concutit  agros. 
succubuit  si  qua  tellus,  cumulumque  furentem 
undarum  non  passa  ruit,  turn  flumine  toto 
transit,  et  ignotos  aperit  sibi  gurgite  campos;" 

mud  the  ^^ omnia"  of  our  author  himself,  Geary,  1,  115: 

^^praesertim  incertis  si  mensibus  anmis  abundans 
exit,  et  obducto  late  tenet  omnia'  linio/' 

dly,  that  the  very  word  arva  has  been  used  by  our 
himself  when  speaking  of  the  irruption  of  a  flood  over 
ry.  Am,  2,  496: 

"non  sic  aggeribus  ruptis  cum  spumeus  amnis 
exiit,  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles, 
fertur  in  arva  furens  oumulo,  camposque  per  omnes 
cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit." 

lot  only  have  we  the  very  akva  of  our  text,  but  "exiit" 
>nd8  to  the  unde  it,  "oppositas  evicit  moles"  to  the 
JM,  "gurgite"  to  the  mare,  and  "fertur  furens  cumulo" 
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to  the  PEL  AGO  PREMiT  soNANTi,  as  nearly  as  the  difference  of 
circumstances  permits,  i.  e.,  as  nearly  as  the  diflFerence  between 
an  ordinary  river  which  overflows  its  banks  and  floods  the  coun- 
try and  a  river  which  bursts  already-flooded  out  of  the  ground 
and  overflows  the  country  permits.  Thirdly9  that  the  district 
of  the  Timavus  is  actu 
subject  to  such  floods 
vanni;   mud  9  above  { 

PBLAQO   SONANTI,    and   V 

already-flooded  Timavii 
are  as  fit  and  proper 

libertas  effrei 
devius  errant 

as,  applied  to  the  Timj 
ORA  or  elsewhere  in  ii 
How  modest  in  compari 
of  the  font  of  the  Cliti 
flumen  atque  etiam  na 
parison,  Seneca's  api 
heightened  by  pelagu 
in  its  ordinary  state, 
Nat  Quaest.  4.  2:  "S 
per  septena  ostia  in  m 
mare  est."  Ibid,:  "Ii 
in  faciem  lati  ac  turbi 
Nor  let  any  one  su 
be  the  imagination,  or 
whereon  to  foimd,  01 
Virgilian  meaning.  0 
being  the  partisan  of  a 
be  a  scholar  at  all;  ai 
enthusiastic,  and  trul^ 
not  for  a  learned  socie 
his  back  on  geography 
himself,  and  indites  < 
("Ma  io  preferisco  le 
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plasmato,  il  quale  svela  le  veracity  o  le  aberrazioni  degli  uomini 
che  ne  voUer  discorrere,"  Discorso,  p.  7;  and  again,  in  the  Dedi- 
cation, p.  2:   "In  altri  tempi   aveva  raccolto  notizie,  e,  come 
tiitti  gli  scrittori  s'  infingono,  non  comuni;  le  ho  per  Voi  rive- 
diite:  vengo  dal  campo  e  fui  testimon  di  cio  che  narro,  io  stesso. 
Del  Timavo  vi  tesso  ghirlanda  fresca  fresca,  di  tutta  mia  compo- 
sizione,  e  ToflFro   a  Voi,  sposi  fortunati").    Had  the  amiable 
garlandist  adhered  strictly  to  his  programme,  and  interwoven  in 
his  garland  no  flowers  at  all  from  poet's  or  geographer's  parterre^ 
he   had   neither   mistaken  Virgil's  "fons  Timavi,"  viz.,  the 
fons  at  San  Giovanni — the  only  "fons  Tiraavi"  of  which  Virgil 
seems  to  have  had  any  knowledge— for  the  real  ''fons  Timavi" 
at  the  foot  of  the  Albio  {DiscorsOy  p.  7:  "II  quale  [Virgilio]  da 
un  solo  fonte  al  Timavo,  in  prossimit^  della  libumia  piii  interna 
che  b  appunto  sopra  Fiume  citta,  e  d&  a  lui  nove  emissari  al  mare 
Adriatico,  nel  suo  seno  piii  interne,  togliendo  cosi  ogni  possibi- 
lita  di  scambio  tra  fonte  ed  emissario,  ben  altro  che  identici, 
anzi  richiedenti  distanza  tra  Tuno  e  T  altro")  nor  have  jumbled 
up  together  Asinius  Pollio  and  Antenor  {Ibid:  "Virgilio  cele- 
brando  Antenore,  che  secure  traverso  le  parti  piu  settentrionali 
di  Liburnia,  lo  felicita  di  avere  superato  saxa  Timavi,  il  che  d 
facilissimo  presso  air  emissario,  ed  accena  alle  arva  Timmn,  che 
possono   cercarsi  intomo  la  chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  e  per  molte 
miglia  in  distanza").     But  the  reader  is  long  since  sufficiently 
con\4nced  that  the  picture  in  our  text  is  not  of  a  river,  whether 
the  Timavus  (the  modem  Timavo)  or  any  other,  in  its  ordinary 
state — "medio  alveo  delabentis  in  mare"— but  of  the  Timavus 
(the  modem  Timavo),   reputed   both   then  and  now  to  have  its 
ss  than  an  Italian  mile  from  the  sea,  bursting  forth  sud- 
i  unaccountably  in  full  flood  from  that  reputed  source, 
ddes   adesos  stirpesque  raptas  et  pecus  et  domes  vol- 
la,  non  sine  montium  clamore  vicinaeque  silvae,  cum 
vies   quietos  irritat  amnes,"   and  begs  I  may  proceed. 
RE  PHORi'pn^M.     What   is  the  subject  of  rr?     What  is 
Tes?     "The  sea,"  answer  many;   "the  real,   literal  sea 
vhich  ascends  the  river  up  to  its  very  soiurce"  (Serv. 
):   "Sane  multi  n  make  prokuptum   et  pelaoo  premit 
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ARVA  80NANTI  hoc  intelligi  volunt:  quod  tanta  est  in  illis  locis 
accessa,  quae  didtur,  maris,  ut  per  ora  Timavi,  i.  e.,  usque  ad 
initium  fontis,  mare  ascendat,  unde  ait:  it  mabe,  &c.,  /.  e.,  aqua 
maris  premat  arva,  h,  e,  littori  vicina  cooperiat.  Constat  autem 
et  in  ilio  loco,  aceessam  maris  usque  ad  montem  pervenire,  et 
per  omne  littus  Venetiarum  mare  certis  horis  et  accedere  per 
infinitum  et  recedere."    Phaer: 

^^  where  issues  nine  the  sea  makes  in,  for  noise  the  mountain  ringes." 
Wood,  Essay  mi  Homer,  p.  51:  ''This  is  not  a  description  of 
the  river  running  with  violence  into  the  sea,  but  of  the  sea 
bursting  into  the  channel  and  even  the  sources  of  the  river,  and 
overflowing  the  land"} — an  answer,  to  which  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  attend  when  it  has  first  been  explained  how  fontem 
UNDE  rr  comes  to  mean  "fountain  totvards  which  goes."  "The 
sea,"  answer  others,  "the  real,  literal  sea  (mare),  which  penetrates 
by  hidden,  underground  channels  into  the  ora,  and  bursts  out 
through  them"  flovitae  Rapitii  Balneorum  ad  Timavi  ostia  de- 
scripHOy  ap.  Graevii  Thesaur,  Aniiqmt  Italiae,  tom  6:  "Nunc 
autem  iam  planum  est  eum  [Virgilium]  proprie  et  ad  rem  accom- 
modate locutum  esse.  Ut  enim  mare  est  quod  aestu  excrescens 
per  subterraneas  concavitates  in  ipsa  mentis  intima  et  quasi  vis- 
cera ingreditur,  recte  dicitur  mare  et  pelagus,  eo  tropo  quo  ex 
toto  partem  intelligimus,  ut  sit  mare  proruptum  prius  occulte  in- 
gressi  et  prorupti  maris  pars,  quae  mox  non  sine  magno  murmure 
prorumpens  atque  exundans  circumpositas  terras  late  opprimit 
atque  operit  aut  vastat  sonantibus  aquis  illis  e  pelago  ingressis 
et  egressis,  atque  ima  cum  maris  aestu  vel  exundantibus  vel 
subsidentibus." 

"where  with  the  limestone's  reboant  roar, 
through  nine  loud  mouths  the  sea-waves  pour, 
and  all  the  fields  are  deluged  o'er."— Conington) 

— an  answer,  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  when  there 
is  any  reliable  evidence  of  the  real,  literal  sea  (mare)  bursting 
forth,  or  having  ever  burst  forth,  through  the  ora.  The  real 
literal  sea,  therefore,  i.  e.  the  Adriatic,  neither  ascending  to  the 
fountain  nor  descending  from  the  fountain,  it  becomes  certain 
that  it  is  not  with  the  real,  literal  sea  we  have  here  to  do  at  all, 
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but  only  with  a  figurative  sea;  and  the  new  question — never,  I 
believe,  discussed  by  any  commentator— arises:  whether  is  this 
figurative  sea  subject  or  predicate,  in  other  words:  whether 
is  the  structure  unde  [veluti]  proruptum  mare  rr,  or  unde 
[Tiraavus]  it  [veluti]  proruptum  mare?  and  I,  for  my  part, 
find  no  difficulty  in  answering:  "Predicate."  Predicate  (a), 
because  Timavus  is  more  effectually  lauded  when  every  word 
of  the  laudation  is  made  to  gravitate  directly  towards  Timavus 
itself,  than  if  every  word  of  the  laudation  he  made  to  gravitate 
towards  a  mere  characteristic,  the  representative  of  Timavus 
for  the  nonce;  predicate  (6),  because  so  long  as  [velutij  mare 
is  regarded  as  the  subject  of  rr,  the  action  of  the  first  clause 
of  the  verse  begins,  is  carried  on,  and  ends  within  the  limits 
of  a  monosyllable  of  no  more  than  two  letters;  whereas, 
[veluti]  MARE  being  regarded  as  predicate,  the  action  of  the 
first  clause  is  carried  on  until  it  is  lost  and  disappears  in  the 
greater  action  of  the  second;  predicate  (c),  because  mare  and 
pelagus  being  but  different  names  for  one  and  the  same 
thing  viewed  under  different  lights,  the  expression  mare  premff 
PELAGO  is,  if  allowable  at  all,  as  awkward  and  disagreeable  as  it 
is  tautologous;  predicate  {d\  because  instances  of  a  sea's  being 
said  to  go,  in  the  sense  of  really  going,  and  not  merely  as  in 
Mela,  3.  6  ("Qua  littora  attingit  [mare]  ripis  contentum  insu- 
larum  non  longe  distantibus,  et  ubique  paene  tantundem,  it 
angustum  et  par  freto;  curvansque  se  subinde,  longo  supercilio 
)  in  the  sense  of  seeming  to  go  or  trending,  are 
lour's  search  has  furnished  me  with  no  more  than 
id.  StHfch.   L  172: 

[llyri<'um  pcteres,  canipi  montesque  latebant. 
►'exillum  navalc  dares;  sub  puppibus  ibat 
[onium" — 

)f  a  river's  being  siiid  to  go,  in  the  sense  of  really 
f  common  occurrence,  an  hour's  search  having 
10  fewer  than  eleven  (viz.,  .4^;^   8,    726: 

.     .     .     "Euphrates  ibat  iam  mollior  undis; 
treini(iue  hominum  Morini  Rhenusque  bicornis." 
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Hor.  Od.  1.  2.  13: 

"vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
littore  Etrosco  violenter  undis, 
ire  deiectum  monumenta  regis 
tern  plaque  Vestae." 

Ovid,  Heroid.  1.  33: 

^*hac  ibat  Simois,  hie  est  Sigeia  toUus/' 
Ovid,  Rem.  Am,  257: 

"ut  solet,  aequoreas  il^it  Tiberinus  in  imdas/' 
Ovid,  Met  L  111: 

'^flomina  iam  lactis,  iam  flumiua  nectaris  ibaat.*' 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  455: 

.    .     .     ^'nemus  gelidura,  de  quo  cum  murmure  labens 
ibat,  et  attritas  versabat  rivus  arenas." 

Ovid,  F(u<t  4.  364: 

''amnis  it  iosana,  nomine  Qallus,  aqua." 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  19: 

*'tu  potius,  ripis  eflfuso  capacibus  amnis, 
— sic  aetemus  eas-labere  fine  tuo." 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  25: 

"Inachus  in  Melie  Bithynide  pallidus  isse 
dioitur." 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  98: 

''quis  grata  dixit  voce,  *perennis  eas?" 

Mela,  1.  9.:  ^'Deinde  iterum  iteruraque  divisiis  [Nilus]  it  per 
omnera  Aegyptum  vagus  atque  dispersus"),  and,  finjiUy,  pre- 
dicate (e),  because  while  I  search  in  vain  for  an  example  of  a 
sea  (mare)  said  to  press  the  lands  with  a  pelagus,  I  meet  at 
every  turning  examples  of  a  river  TteXaytUov,  i.  e.,  pressing 
the  lands  with  a  pelagus;  Herodot  2.  92  (of  the  Nile): 
Entav  nXriqrig  yevtjiai  o  Ttotafiog  '/.ai  ta  Ttedta  jceXayi^rj,  (fvecai 
ev  Tio  I'dati  AQivm  noXKa  ta  Aiyvuxioi  -AoK^vGi  Xojtov.     Ibid, 
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i.  184  (of  the  Euphrates) :  Tlqoieqov  de  eiod^ee  o  Ttoraf^tog  ava  to 

Tttdiov  Tcav  TtEXayiCeiv.  Strabo,  3.  3:  0  dt  Tayog  y,at  to  nlavog 

€X€i  Tov  azoftarog  er/.ooi  rtov  araduov  xat  to  jia&og  ^eya^  loare 

IJVQtaywyoig  avanXEio&ai.     dvo   d^  avaxvoeig   ev  TOig  tvrc^xct- 

ILievoig  TTOutTat  Ttedioig,  ocav  ai  TcXrifjai  yivcovraiy  ioaiE  TteXayiCeiv 

ftev  €711  ezavov  vmi  7r€virj'A.ovTa  OTadtovg  '/.at  Ttouiv  ttXiotov  to 

Tvediov,  ev  de  Tt^  eTzavw  avcexvoei  'ami  vrjaiov  artoka^liaveiv  oaov 

TQia'Aovia  araduov  to  /'ijxo^,  nhzTog  de  f.it7,Q0v  a/tokeiTtov  tov 

fjijAorg,   eraldeg   Acti    evafHTtelov,      Dio    Cass.    53.    20:    O  yaq 

Ti^ieqig  7celayiaag  7caGav  t^v  ev  j;oig  TieStoig  Piofiriv  Aaiehx^ev^ 

lOGTE  Tckeiod^ai,      Ibid,  45.  17 :    O  Te  Hqidavog  eni  7coXv  Trig 

Tteqi^  yug  Tcelayioag,  eSaupvrig  avey^ioqrioe.     Theophylact  Simoc. 

Qtioestiones  Physicae:  laaai  toivvv  diaiurig  Texvrjv  oi  ^oqavieg, 

oqioai   de   nai    tov   larqov   Ta  qetO^qa,    Aai    juijv  xat    tov   Nei- 

lov    iriv   ^iyv7CTov    TteXayiCovia ,    aXX    ofiwg    iciveiv    ey,eivoig 

or/,  eveariv,     aXl^  oia  Tavcaloi   TLokaCojjevoi  dqifivTOTriv  dr/.rjv 

ravrriv  eiG7€qaiTovoiv.     Himer.  Eel.   13,   31:   O  yaq  drj  Melrjg 

ovTog   ....   aviaxei  ^lev  ev  Ttqoaoveuo  Trig  2]t/rpyijg,  Tr/vovai 

^  aviov  i^ivqiai  7crjyai  /ai  Ttlriaiov  aXlrjXiov  (iXaoTavovoac  a(p 

/,iv  ^1r)iiutni,^y  q  7corafwg  JcehxyiCei  re  evdrg  e/,  Tcriyiov  ymi  Ttlcjvog 

n  'M07trj  yivercr^— passages  almost  sufficient  of  them- 

ke  it  certain   not  only  that  it  is  an  inundation  of 

by  the  Timavus,  as   it  were  with  a  pelagus  or 

g  sea,  which  Virgil  describes  in  our  text,  but  that 

auso  PELAC.o   PKEMiT  ARVA   soNANTi  is  neither  more 

\   Virgil's  ornate    paiaphrase   of  the  Greek    word 

lese  reasons  make  is  predicate,  not  subject,  and  the 
lot  UNDE  [veluti]  MAKE  FT,  but  VNDE  [Timavus] 
MAKE.  It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  that  at  first 
fore  consideration,  make  puts  itself  forward  as  the 
quite  as  prominently  as  (10.  207)  *' Aulestes,''  or 
17)  ''arator,"  puts  itself  forward  as  subject  of  the 
nd  I  do  not  deny  that  it  does;  but  if  it  does,  and 
3  I  think  I  have  shown  it  is  not,  really  subject  but 
e,  and  the  reader  is  obliged  in  consequence  to  cast 
lother  subject,   such   trouble   to   the  reader  arises 
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wholly  and  solely  from  an  inaccuracy  in  the  construction  similar 
to,  however  less  in  degree  than,  that  which  is  so  observable  in  a 
passage  quoted  a  little  above,  viz.,  Aen,  2.  496: 

^^non  sic  aggeribns  ruptis  quum  spnmeus  amnis 
oxiit,  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles, 
fertur  in  arva  furens  cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes 
cam  stabulis  armenta  trahit" 

(where  "fertur"  and  "trahit''  stand  absolutely  without  a  sub- 
ject, and  cannot  be  supplied  with  one,  except  either  by  depriv- 
ing "exiit"  and  ''evicit''  of  theirs  in  some  such  manner  as  the 
following:  "Xon  sic  spumeus  amnis,  quum  aggeribus  ruptis 
exiit,  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles,  fertur  in  arva  furens 
cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes  cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit:"  or 
by  imagining  an  anacoluthon  at  "moles,''  thus:  "Non  sic  ag- 
geribus ruptis  quum  spumeus  amnis  exiit,  oppositasque  evicit 
gurgite  moles — fertur  [spumeus  amnis]  in  arva  furens  cumulo, 
camposque  per  omnes  cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit").  In  both 
places  the  rea«ler--the  experienced  reader  even  more  than  the 
inexperienced — feels  the  hitch,  the  jolt  in  the  saddle ;  and  if  he 
says  nothing  about  it,  it  is  only  because  he  recollects  that  the 
poem  consists  of  some  seven  thousand  versos,  and  was  impatiently 
expected  by  the  absolute  master  of  the  ancient  Roman  world. 
Curious  and  almost  incredible  that  in  both  passages  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal verb,  oc<iupying  the  most  prominent  position,  and  expressing 
the  main  action,  which  stands  thus  subjectless,  or,  to  use  a  milder 
phrase,  for  which  subiectum  qiiaeritnr.  Let  not,  however,  the 
reader,  in  either  case,  dwell  too  much  on  a  petty  ddsoffr^metity 
or  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill.  Let  him  rather  draw, 
for  the  case  in  hand,  what  advantage  he  can  from  the  just-cited 
case;  and — observing  that  "fertur"  in  the  latter  perfectly  repre- 
sents IT  in  the  former,  both  in  meaning  and  position  in  the  verse; 
that  "amnis"  in  the  latter  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
generic  expression  for  the  special  tiwlavi  of  the  former,  and 
occupies  the  very  same  position  in  the  verse;  that  the  "aggeribus 
ruptis"  and  "oppositas  evicit  moles"  of  the  latter  exactly  make 
up  the  PRORUPTUM  of  the  former,  and  that  there  is  the  same 
arva  in  both —let  him  conclude  at  once  and  without  hesitation 
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that  as  the  subject  of  '^fertiir"  in  the  latter  case  is  only  to  be 
found  in  "amnis,"  so  the  subject  of  it  in  the  former  case  is 
only  to  be  found  in  timavi,  and  console  himself  for  his  hence- 
forward somewhat  lower  estimate  both  of  Virgil's  fertility  of 
imagination  and  accuracy  of  expression,  with  his  henceforward 
much  more  correct  notion  of  VirgiFs  landscape  of  the  Timavus. 
It  mare  proruptum  et  pelago  premit  arva  sonanti.  The 
second  clause  of  the  verse  is  our  author's  usual  variation,  or 
re-enunciation  in  different  terms,  of  the  first  clause:  (Timavus) 
goe^  as  if  it  were  a  burst- forth  sea  and  presses  the  fields  nnth, 
as  it  were,  a  sounding  pelagus. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Antenor — instead  of  sail- 
ing  up   to   the   head    of  the  Adriatic   and   founding   the   city 
of  Patavium   beyond    where   the  Timavus,    issuing   out  of  the 
ground   through    nine   ora,   overflows  its   banks  and  turns  the 
country  into  a  pelagus— had  sailed  up  to  the  head  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and   founded  the  city  of  Berytus  beyond  where  the 
NiU»  JulayiCEL   (Herodotus,   quoted   above),   our  author,  in  his 
ac<5ount  of  the  circumstance,  might  have   used  the  very  words 
pelago  prf:3iit  arva  sonanti.     Ijet  us  further  suppose  that  the 
Nile,   instead  of  flowing  through  Nubia   and  Upper  Egypt  siib 
dio,    had    performed   that   part    of    its   course   secretly   under 
ground  and  emerged  only  at  the  cataracts,  in   several   streams 
coalescing  immediately  into  a  river,  which,  in  its  course  to  the 
sea,  overflowed    it8   banks  and   inundated   the  country  (''eflfuso 
stagnantem    flumine    Nilum'');    our    author,    in    his   account  of 
the  circumstance,  might  have  used  not  merely  the  words  pelago 
premit  arva  sonanti,    but,    had   his   measure  permitted  him,  all 
the  other  words  of  our  text,  except  the  geographical  denoraina- 
hus:    ^'Cyrenaicos  penetrare   sinus   atque    intima 
armaridarum    et  fontem  superare  Nili,    unde  per 
igno  cum  murmure  montis,  it  mare  proruptum  et 
arva    sonanti.      Hie    tamen    ille    urbem    Berj'ti 
it  Teucronun.'' 

w,  let  us  hope,  some  definite  notion  of  the  river 
fons  or  source  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Albio,  its 
under   ground   at   San    Canziano,    its   reappear- 
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ance  at  San  Giovanni  in  several  streams  more  or  less  numerous 
under  different  circumstances  and  mistaken  for  a  fons,  its 
almost  immediate  re-coalescence  into  a  single  stream,  its  discharge 
into  the  sea  about  a  mile  further  on  by  a  single  mouth,  and  its 
occasional  flooding  of  tlie  country  below  San  Giovanni— we 
are  in  a  condition  to  inquire  what  has  this  river,  either  itself,  or 
its  fons,  or  its  floods,  to  do  with  Antenor's  flight  from  Troy  to 
Italy.  Cleonymus,  bound  for  Venetia  (Liv.  10.  2),  sails  right 
up  the  middle  of  the  Adriatic,  keeping  clear  of  the  two  dan- 
gerous coasts,  the  Scylla  on  the  one  side  and  the  Chaiybdis  on 
the  other,  until,  arrived  opposite  the  Brenta,  he  makes  for,  and 
sails  up,  that  river  ("  Circumvectus  inde  Brundisii  promonto- 
rium,  medioque  sinu  Hadriatico  ventis  latus,  quum  laeva  impor- 
tuosa  Italiae  littora,  dextra  lUyrii  Liburnique  et  Istri,  gentes 
ferae  et  magna  ex  parte  latrociniis  maritimis  infames,  terrer- 
ent,  penitus  ad  littora  Venetorum  pervenit.  Ibi  expositis 
paucis,  qui  loca  explorarent,  quum  audisset  tenue  praetentum 
littus  esse,  quod  transgressis  stagna  a  tergo  [sint],  irrigua  aestibus 
maritimis;  agros  baud  procul  proximos  campestres  cerni;  ulte- 
riora  colles;  inde  esse  ostium  fluminis  praealti,  quo  circumagi 
naves  in  stationem  tutam  vidisse  (Meduacus  amnis  erat);  eo 
invectam  classem  subire  flumine  adverse  iussit.  Gravissimas 
navium  non  pertulit  alveus  fluminis.  In  leviora  navigia  trans- 
gressa  multitude  armatorum  ad  frequentes  agros,  tribus  mari- 
timis Patavinorum  vicis  colentibus  earn  oram,  pervenit");  An- 
tenor,  on  the  contrary,  sailing  up  the  same  Adriatic  for  the 
same  Venetia,  instead  of  ascending  the  Brenta  westward,  turns 
his  back  upon  it  and  penetrates  eastward  into  tlie  heart  of 
Libumia  and  passes  the  "fons  Timavi"— potuft  illyricos  penk- 

TRARE    SINUS     ATQUE     INTIMA     TUTUS     REGXA     LffiURNORUM    ET    FONTEM 

SUPERARE  TiMAVi.  How  he  over  got  out  alive  from  among 
those  fierce  tribes,  or  how,  having  got  out  alive  from  among 
them,  he  ever  made  his  way  by  that  route  to  where  he  built 
Padua  on  the  Brenta,  passes  my  comprehension;  and  if  it  did 
not  pass  Jupiter's  also,  it  could  only  have  been  because  that 
personage  was,  ex  officio  as  well  as  ex  natura  rerum,  familiar 
with  and   up   to  all    sorts   of  impossibilities.     "I  cannot  help 
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m\xs  might  have  been  more  cautious  about  what 
"How  do  we  know  Venus  said  so  at  all?"  "Vii^il 
lid,  and  so  do  all  the  commentators."  "All  the 
rs,  if  you  please,  but  certainly  not  Virp^il."  "Are 
5?"  "Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life.  But 
matter?  What  makes  you  put  on  so  long  a  face?" 
ing  of  the  E.  I.  Civil  Service,  and  the  lot  of 
s  I  sent  off  yesterday."     "Oh!   never  mind   them; 

right.  You  told  them  what  answers  they  were 
)  give,  and  you  may  be  sure  they'll  give  them. 
;old   them  the  real  state  of  the  case,  what  Venus 

say,  you  would  only   have  brought  disgrace  both 

and   yourself."     "It's   an   idle   curiosity,   perhaps; 

own  I  would  like  to  know  the  truth.     Tell  me, 

ce;   ril   not  breathe  one  word   of  it  to  any  one." 

tell  you.  Venus  does  not  say  Antenor  penetrated 
I  gulf  and  the  interior  of  the  Liburnian  realms 
md  passed  the  nine-m(»uthed  spring  of  the  Timavus 

nunc  ad  argumentum  pertinet  quod  tutus  est  etiam 
8  populos,'  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  'Nach  Virgil's  angabe 
nor  .  .  .  durch  die  Liburnier  liber  den  Timavus  in 
ies  landes,  welches  den  namen  von  seinen  begleitem 
innert,    Oeogr,   von  Italm,  s.   53.     'Illyricos  pknr- 

ATQUE   INTIMA   TUTUS   REGNA    LIBURNORUM,'    HoynO  (whO 

I  a  note:  'poetam  male  a  Servio  accusatum  dices, 
lorem  Illyricum  et  Liburniam  tenuisse  dixerit,  nee 
!  post  Corradum  a  Burmanno  defensum  ex  usu  voc. 

quod  h.  1.  sit  transiisse')  and  Wagner  (1832  and 
ef  zur  Illyrischen  bucht  und  dem  innersten  reich 
jr  eingehen  ohne  gefahr,  und  umlenken  den  quell 
s,'  J.  H.  Voss.  'Drang  in  alle  buchten  (PENnmiARE 
s  INTIMA  REGNA  liburnorum)  uud  kam  so  auch  in 
lie  weite  mtindung  des  Timavus  gebildete  bucht'  (!) 
Penetrare  is  not  so  much  to  penetrate  into  as 
is  way   through   or  past  [!]  Illyricum,'   ConingtonJ, 

says,  'Antenor  penetrated  the  lUyrian  gulf,  and 
afety  the  liburnian  realms  farthest  up  on  that  gulf, 
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and  the  nine-mouthed  spring  of  the  Timavus.'  "  "You  are  most 
undoubtedly  right.  It  can  be  nothing  else.  Antenor  did  not 
go  in  among  the  fierce  Liburni  at  all,  only  passed  both  them 
and  the  Timavus  by,  and  then  made  across  for  the  Brenta.  He 
could  do  that  tutus.  If  he  had  gone  in  either  among  the 
liburnians  or  the  Istrians,  he  never  would  have  been  heard  of 
more,  nor  one  of  his  company.  Penktbajie  n.LYRico8  sinus, 
suPisiARE  intima  regna  liburnorum  et  pontem  tmavi.  Quito 
VirgU's  manner.  Penetrare  n.LYRicos  sinus,  the  general  enun- 
ciation;    SUPERARE    intima    REGNA    LffiURNORUM    ET    FONTEM    TMAVI, 

the  specification;  the  former  of  the  two  clauses  informing  us 
that  he  went  up  the  lUyrian  gulf,  the  latter  how  fer  he  went 
up  it,  viz.,  past  both  libumia  and  Istria.  What  a  dolt  I  was 
not  to  see  it  sooner!"  "Say,  rather,  what  dolts  we  all  were!" 
Nothing  could  be  plainer.  Penetrated  the  lUyrian  gulf  beyond 
both  Libumia  and  Istria,  and  sailing  up  the  Brenta,  founded 
his  city  in  Venetia.  And  that  terrible  Timavus  (''and  all  the 
dangers  of  Timavus'  fount "),  with  the  whole  Adriatic  rushing 
out  through  it  ("where  with  the  limestone's  reboant  roar, 
through  nine  loud  mouths  the  sea-waves  pour") — no  wonder 
the  mountain  rumbled — is  nothing  but  a  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bones  to  frighten  children.  Take  off  the  raddled  cloth  and  you 
have  the  bare  broomstick,  the  Timavus— remarkable  for  its 
manifold  spring,  and  the  overflowing  of  its  banks — standing  for 
Istria  (just  as  you  so  often  have  the  Nile — remarkable  for  its 
manifold  mouth  and  the  overflowing  of  its  banks — standing  for 
Egypt:  ex,  gr.   Oearg.  3.  28: 

^^atque  hie  undantem  bello  magnamque  fluentem 
Nilum,  ac  navali  surgentes  aere  colomnas. 
addam  urbes  Asiae  domitas  pulsumque  Niphaten;" 

Am.  6.  801: 

"et  septemgemini  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nili"), 

and  the  sole  difference  between  the  line  Cleonymus  took,  up  the 

Gulf,  and  the  line  taken  by  Antenor,  is,  that  Cleonymus,  setting 

out  from    Magna   Oraecia,   kept   nearer  the  western  side  and 

turned  sooner  into  the  Brenta  than  Antenor,  who,  having  come 

round  the  Peloponnesus   from  Troy,  kept  naturally   nearer  to 
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are  in  the  inmost  part,  or  heart,  of  something  else,  viz.,  of  the 
Adriatic  gulf;  in  other  words,  are  far  up  the  Adriatic.  Com- 
pare Val.  Place.  4.  512  (of  the  Harpies): 

'^amque  et  ad  lonias  metas  atque  intima  tendunt 
saxa,  vocat  magni  Strophadas  nunc  incola  ponti," 

not  the  innermost  part,   or  heart,   of  the  "saxa"  (Strophades), 

but  the  "saxa"   (Strophades)    innermost,  i,   e,   far   up   in   the 

Ionian  sea.     Val.  Flacc.  5.  281: 

^^at  loDO  et  summi  virgo  lovis  intima  secum 
coQsilia  et  varias  sociabant  pectore  curas,'* 

not  the   interior  or  heart  of  their  counsels,   but  the  counsels 

which  were  innermost  in  their  hearts.     Ovid,  Met,  11,  416  (of 

Haley  one): 

.     .    .     "ciii  protinus  intima  frigus 
ossa  receperunt,"  , .    . 

not  the  innermost  part,  or  marrow,  of  her  bones,  but  her  bones, 

the  innermost  part  of  herself.     Ovid,  Heroid.  16.  133  (Paris,  of 

himself) : 

.    .    .    ^^  praecordiaque  intima  sensi 
attonitus  curis  intumuisse  novis/' 

7iot  the  innermost  part  of  the   praecordia,  but  the  prae- 

cordia,  innermost  part  of  himself.     Sil.  4.  691: 

.     .    .    "Nymphanimque  intima  moestus  ' 

implevit  chorus  attonitis  ulolatibus  antra;" 

not  the  innermost  part  of  the  caves,  but  the   innermost  caves 

t).     And  our  author  himself,  Oeorg.  4,  65: 

.    .    .    ^^psae 
intima  more  suo  aese  in  cunabula  condent;'* 

lermost  part  of  their  cradles,  but  their  cradles  in  the 

)art  of  the  hive.     And  Oeorg,  4,  481: 

^^quin  ipsae  stupuere  domus,  atque  intima  Leti 
Tartara;" 

Wagner  and  Forbiger,  and  in  point-blank  contradic- 
\.  6.  273: 

restibulum  ante  ipsom  primisque  in  faucibus  Orci 
*.    Letumque  Laboaque/' 

inermost  part  of  Tartarus,  where  Letum  dwells,  but 
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*  Tartarus,  innermost  part  of  Letum,  far-in  in  the  realms  of 
Letum,  whither  it  was,  of  course,  the  most  difficult  for  song  to 
penetrate.  Compare  also  Liv.  1.  1  (of  this  very  expedition  of 
Antenor):  "Casibus  deinde  variis,  Antenorem  cum  raultitudine 
Henetum,  qui,  seditione  ex  Paphlagonia  pulsi,  et  sedes  et  ducem, 
rege  Pylaemene  ad  Troiam  amisso,  quaerebant,  venisse  in  in- 
timum  maris  Hadriatici  sinum;"  not  the  innermost  part  of  the 
sinus  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  but  the  innermost  sinus  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  the  sinus  which  was  farthest  up  the  Adriatic,  i.  e., 
the  extreme  northeriy  sinus,  comprehending  towards  south-east 
the  present  bay  of  Trieste  (meerbusen  von  Triest)  and  towards 
noth-west  the  present  bay  of  Monfalcone  (meerbusen  von  Mon- 
falcone),  into  which  latter,  and  not — as  stated  by  Heyne,  Wagner, 
Conington,  and  so  many  others  who  have  neither  visited  the 
place  nor*used  good  charts— into  the  bay  of  Trieste,  the  present 
river  Timavus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  discharges  itself. 

IlLTRICOS  PENETBARE  sinus — INTIMA  REGNA  UBTTRNORUM  SUPERARE. 

Antenor  is  not  said  to  pass  by  the  lUyrian  gulf,  as  Myscelus 
(Ovid,  Met.  15.  50,  quoted  p.  544)  is  said  to  pass  by  the 
bay  of  Thurii,  because  not  past,  but  into,  the  Illyrian  gulf  was 
Antenor's  direct  way  to  the  Brenta  and  site  of  his  future  city, 
whereas  past  and  not  into  the  Thurian  gulf  was  the  direct  way 
for  Myscelus  to  the  Aesar  and  site  of  his  future  city;  and  An- 
tenor is  said  to  pass  by  Libumia  and  the  "fons  Timavi,"  as 
Myscelus  is  said  to  pass  by  the  bay  of  Thurii,  because  past  and 
not  into  Libumia  and'  the  "fons  Timavi"  was  Antenor's  way 
to  the  Brenta  and  site  of  his  future  city,  as  past  and  not  into 
the  bay  of  Thurii  was  the  way  for  Myscelus  to  the  Aesar  and 
site  of  his  future  city. 

FoNTEM  TiMAVi.  "Pro  Timavo,  ait  fontem  timavi,"  Serv. 
(ed.  lion),  followed  by  Gossrau  (who,  having  quoted  Servius, 
adds:  "raultus  ea  in  re  est  Avienus,  apud  quem,  tergum  maris, 
salis,  soli,  locus;  vada^  freta  gurgitis,  arva  soli,  iugera  terrae, 
aequoris  unda,  alia  multa");  also  by  Forbiger,  ed.  4  ("fontem 
TIMAVI,  h.  e.  Timavum").  The  gloss  is  most  assuredly  false, 
if  it  were  only  because  unde  then  becomes,  of  necessity,  ez 
quo   Tima/vo,   quod  absurdum.     On  the  contrary,   it  is   wifh 
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the  greatest  propriety  Anteoor,  who  is  making  a  coasting 
voyage,  is  said  to  pass  the  ^^fons  Timavi,"  not  the  Timavug 
(river  Timavus),  the  fons,  not  the  river,  being  the  remarkable 
object,  partly  (a),  on  acoount  of  the  unusual  proximity  of  the 
fons  to  the  sea,  a  proximity  little  less  than  that  of  the  fons 
Aretbusa  worshipped  by  Aeneas  himself  as  he  sails  past  on  his 
voyage  from  the  same  Troy  to  the  same  Italy;  partly  (6),  ^^ 
account  of  the  unusual  number  of  ora  of  which  it  consisted,  a 
number  variously  reported  by  diflTerent  visitors  (Claud.  3.  Cons. 
Honor,  120:  "Phrygii  numerantur  stagna  Timavi,'*  where  the 
enumerator  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  emperor  Honorius); 
partly  (c),  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water  dischai^ged  by 
those  ORA,  so  considerable  at  times  as  to  overflow  both  banks 
of  the  deep  and  wide  river,  and  TteXayiLeiv  all  round;  and 
partly  (d)  because,  of  the  two  always  sacred  objects,  fons  and 
river,  the  fons,  as  source  and  father  of  the  river  and  residence 
of  the  river-god,  and  as  consisting  of  purw  water  than  tiie  river, 
was  the  most  sacred;  so  sacred  indeed  that  a  fons  without 
its  chapel  or  temple  or  lucus  or  oracular  cave,  or  all  four 
together  (^Aen,   7.  81: 

^^at  rex  sollicitus  moDstris,  oracula  Fauni, 
fatidici  genitoris  adit  lucosque  sub  alta 
oonsolit  Albimea,  nemorum  quae  maxima  stcro 
fonte  sonat,  saevamque  «xhalat  opaca  mephitim." 

Ovid,  Fast.  3.  295: 

^4ucas  Aventino  suberat  niger  ilicis  umbra, 

quo  posses  viso  dicere,  numen  iuest 
in  medio  gramen,  mnsooque  adoperta  virenti 

manabat  saxo  vena  perennis  aquae. 
iDde  fere  soli  Faunus  Picusque  bibebant. 

hue  venit  et  Fonti  rex  Numa  mactat  ovem." 

Plin.  Ep.  8.  8  (of  the  Fons  Clitumni):  "Adiacet  templum  pris- 
cum  et  religiosum.  Stat  Olitumnus  ipse  amictus  ornatusque 
praetexta.  Praesens  numen  atque  etiam  &tidiciim  indicant 
sortes.  Sparsa  sunt  circa  sacella  complura,  totidemque  dei;  sua 
cuique  veneratio,  suum  nomen,  quibusdam  vero  etiam  fontee. 
Nam   praeter  ilium  quasi   parentem   ceterorum,   sunt   minoree 
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capite  discreti,  sed  flumini  miscentur,  quod  ponte  transmittitur. 
Is  tenninus  sacri  profanique.  In  superiore  parte  navigare  tan- 
tum,  infra  etiam  natare  concessum ''},  was  as  rare  in  ancient 
Oreece  or  Italy  as  is  at  present  in  Bohemia  a  well  or  bridge 
without  its  Saint  Nepomuck.     Compare  Ovid,  Fast  4.  469: 

^^praeterit  [Ceres]  et  Cyanen  et  fontem  lenis  Anapi, 
et  te,  Yortidbns  non  adeunde,  Gala." 

Claud.  Oigantom.  69: 

.    .    .    "hie  Rhodopen  Hebri  cum  fonte  revellit 
et  socias  truncavit  aquas." 

Stat.  Theb.  4.   880  (thirsty  soldier  addressing  the  Fons  Lan- 

giae): 

.    .    .    "tuque  0  cuDctis  insuete  domari 
«61ibus,  aeiernae  largitor  corniger  undae, 
laetus  eas;  quacunque  dome  gelida  era  resolvls, 
immortale  tutnens;  neque  enim  tibi  cana  repostas 
bruma  nives,  raptasque  alio  de  fonte  refundit 
arcus  aquas,  grayidive  indulgent  nubila  Cori, 
sed  tuus,  et  null!  ruis  expugnabilis  astro;" 

and  Horace's  ^^Fons  [Bandusiae]  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus." 

Fontem  unde.  Compare  Varro,  L.  L.  4.  26:  "Fons  unde 
funditur  e  terra  aqua  viva."  Cic.  de  Orat  1.  46  (figuratively): 
"Fontes  unde  bauriretis." 

Ora  novkm.  The  number  of  ora  assigned  by  Virgil  to  the 
"fons  Timavi"  is  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed.  If  it  is  higher 
by  two  than  the  highest  number  assigned  to  it  by  any  writer 
who  could  not  have  copied  from  him,  we  must  not  forget  that 
not  only  were  the  actual  ora  always  varying  in  number,  and 
therefore  variously  reported  by  visitors,  but  that  no  probable 
number  had  so  good  a  claim  on  the  poet— the  poet  par  excellence 
and  not  the  geographer — as  the  poetical  and  mystic  three  times 
three,  the  Muses'  own  number,  the  number  of  the  enfolded 
spheres,  the  number  of  the  holidays  kept  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
the  number  of  the  acres  covered  by  the  body  of  Tityus,  the 
number  of  the  stars  in  Ariadne's  crown,  the  number  of  the  days 
Ulysses  was  floating  on  the  wreck  of  his  vessel  from  Charybdis 
to  the  island  of  Calypso,  the  number  of  the  days  the  same  hero 
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floated  on  the  mast  from  Crete  to  Thesprotia,  the  number  of  the 
years  the  ox  was  old  out  of  whose  hide  was  made  the  bag  full 
of  winds  given  by  Aeolus  to  the  same  hero,  the  number  of  the 
days  the  same  hero  sailed  from  Aeolia  with  the  bag  before  he 
came  in  sight  of  home,  the  number  of  the  goats  the  same  hero 
carried  off  from  Cyclops'  land  for  each  of  his  twelve  ships,  the 
number  off  the  judges  of  the  sports  at  the  court  of  Alcinous,  the 
number  of  the  years  the  Aloidae  were  old  when  they  were 
already  that  same  number  of  cubits  in  breadth  and  that  same 
number  of  oqyviai  in  height,  the  number  of  the  days  and  the 
number  of  the  nights  Latona  was  in  labour,  the  number  of  the 
cubits  the  golden  necklace  was  long  with  which  Dione  and  Rhea 
and  Themis  and  Amphitrite  and  all  the  other  goddesses  except 
Juno  bribed  Lucina  to  expedite  Latona's  labour,  the  number  of 
the  days  Deucalion's  ark  was  tossed  about  on  the  waters  of  the 
flood  before  it  rested  on  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus,  the  num- 
ber of  the  days  Apollo  discharged  his  arrows  on  the  Grecian 
army,  the  number  of  the  days  for  which  Apollo  and  Neptune 
turned  the  Trojan  rivers  against  the  wall  which  had  protected 
the  Grecian  fleet  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  number  of  the 
dogs  accompanying  the  shepherds  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the 
number  of  the  parlour  dogs  of  Achilles  himself,  the  number  of 
the  benches  occupied  by  Nestor  and  the  Pylians  sacrificing  to 
Neptune,  and  the  number  of  the  oxen  sacrificed  by  the  occu- 
pants of  each  bench,  the  number  of  the  Trojans  slain  by 
Patroclus  each  of  the  three  times  he  rushed  on  them  just  before 
he  was  himself  slain,  the  number  of  the  days  the  gods  disputed 
whether  or  not  Mercury  should  steal  Hector's  body  from 
Achilles  and  restore  it  to  Priam,  the  number  of  his  sons  Priam 
orders  to  prepare  the  cart  which  is  to  carry  the  ransom  of 
Hector's  body,  the  number  of  the  cubits  the  Ivyodea^ov  of  the 
said  cart  is  long,  the  number  of  the  days  Clytie  mourned  and 
fasted  before  she  was  turned  into  a  heliotrope,  the  number  of 
the  **pulchorrima  fratrum  corpora"  with  which  his  '*fida" 
Tuscan  "coniux"  presented  Arcadian  Gilippus,  the  number  of 
the  months — but  "ohe!  iam  satis,  superque." 

If  the  aspect  of  the  place  has  changed,  the  land  having  so 
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mach  encroached  on  the  sea  that  the  quondam  island  of  the 
baths  is  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  continent— if  the^Tima- 
Yum"  of  Strabo,  with  its  temple  of  Diomede,  port,  and  sacred 
grove,  has  disappeared — if  the  mountain  no  longer  resounds  with 
the  tumultuous  out-bursting  through  numerous  ora,  of  a  flood 
resembling  a  sea — if  the  numerous  ora  themselves,  opening,  the 
principal  of  them,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mill-pond,  require  to  be 
sought  for — stiU  the  Koman  baths  are  there,  the  mountain  is 
there,  the  numerous  ora  are  there,  and  are  as  differently 
counted  as  ever  by  different  visitors;  the  flood  outbursting 
through  them  like  a  sea  is  thei'e;  the  river  is  there  and  called  by 
the  same  name;  nay,  even  the  ^^religio  lod"  is  there,  maintained 
by  the  church  of  Santo  Giovanni  il  Battezzatore,  built  on  an  ele- 
vation within  the  shortest  safe  distance  of  the  venerable  and 
venerated  font  Where  have  two  thousand  rolling  years  not 
left  as  rough  or  rougher  wheel-tracks? 


252-253. 


GBNTI  NOMEN   DKDIT   ARMAQUE  PCOT 
TROIA   NUNC   PLACroA    COMPOSTUS   PACE   QUIESCIT 


"Genu  nomen  dedit;  at  quale?  dicunt  Antenoridarum:  apud 
poetas  utique,  non  vero  vulgare  nomen;  sed  Venetorum  no- 
men,"  &c.,  Heyne. 

.    .     .    ^^gab  namen  dem  yolk,  and  heftete  Trojas 
rustungen."  Voss. 

"Nomen,  Venetorum,  ab  Henetis  Paphlagoniae,  Antenoris  comi- 
tibus,  ut  aiunt,  ductum,"  Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  Am,  No,  no;  Virgil, 
so  far  from  leaving  us  in  the  dark  about  the  name  which  Ante- 
nor  gave  his  colony,  has  in  the  word  troia  told  us  explicitly 
what  that  name  was :  the  peculiar  position  of  the  word  troia — 
at  the  close  of  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  and  at  the  same 
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time  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  and  s^arated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  line  by  a  pause — enabling  it  to  embrace  in  its 
action  not  only  its  own  immediate  and  proper  substantive,  but 
die  other  substantive  bound  up  with  it  in  the  same  clause.  See 
Bem.  on  2.  246.  That  such  is  our  author's  meaning  is  placed  be- 
yond doubt  by  the  account  handed  down  to  us  by  Livy  (1.  1) 
that  Antenor  actually  called  the  first  town  which  he  built  on 
his  landing  in  Italy  '^Troja"  ("In  quem  primum  egressi  sunt 
locum,  Troia  vocatur,  pagoque  inde  Troiano  nomen  est,  gens 
universa  Veneti  appellati!').  If  instead  of  the  poetical,  and 
therefore  somewhat  irregular  troia,  Virgil  had  contmted  him- 
self with  the  more  regular  and  prosaic  Troiae,  the  meaning 
would  probably  have  been  less  easily  mistaken. 

Nunc  PLACU)A  ooMPOSTus  PACE  QuiEscrr.  ^^Quautum  est  in 
propria  urbe  sq)ultum,  ubi  eius  nomen  et  memoria!"  La 
Cerda.  "Exoptatissimum  hoc,  mod  in  felicitate;  componi  dice- 
bantur  proprie  quorum  cineres  et  ossa  colligebantur  et  conde- 
bantur  in  sepulchre,"  Wagner  (1861).  Very  true,  but  notiiing 
to  the  purpose,  nor  by  any  possibility  Venus's  meaning,  though 
the  meaning  assigned  to  her  both  by  Hand  (ad  Stat  Silv.  1, 
p.  50),  Jahn,  Forbiger,  Ladewig,  and  Alfieri.  Venus,  whose 
object  it  is  to  contrast  the  ill  success  of  the  expedition  of  Aeneas 
with  the  happy  result  of  that  of  Antenor,  could  by  no  possibility 
cite  the  death  and  burial  of  Antenor  in  a  foreign  land  as  afford- 
ing one  of  the  points  of  contrast,  and  so  most  correctly  Peerl- 
kamp:  "Venus  uti  hoc  exemplo  non  potuit,  quae  nato  suo  non 
placidam  mortem,  sed  felicem  vitam  optaret."  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  placid  peace  (placida  pace),  the  settled  quiet  (compos- 
Tus  QuiEscrr) — in  other  words,  the  placid  peaceful  repose  en- 
joyed by  Antenor  after  his  troubles — which  is  the  object  of 
Venus's  envy;  that  placid  peaceful  repose  enjoyed  by  An- 
tenor, Nuxc,  at  this  very  moment  (nunc  plaoda  compostcs  pace 
QuiEscrr)  at  this  very  nunc,  when  Aeneas  is  still  pursued  by 
his  ill  fortune — nunc  eadem  fortuna  viros  tot  casibus  actos 
iNSEQciTUR — the  two  xxjNc'«  Uniting  together  in  the  one  mo- 
ment of  time  Aeneas  shipwrecked  on  the  barbarous  coast  of 
Africa,  and  Antenor,  not  surely  dead  and  buried,  but  enjoying 
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rest  after  his  troubles,  in  his  new  city  of  Patavium.  Compos- 
tus  is,  no  doubt,  often  used  of  that  last  of  all  setdements, 
death;  but  that  is  a  special,  very  far  indeed  from  necessary 
or  even  general,  use  of  the  word.  The  following  are  examples 
of  its  use  in  cases  of  other  settlements  of  various  kinds,  some 
of  them  being  settlements  of  a  city  or  country,  or  in  a  city  or 
country — some  of  them  settlements  in  a  state  of  peace  and  quiet; 
and  others,  again,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  our  text,  being  settlements  both  in  a  city  or  country,  and 
in  a  state  of  peace  and  quiet:  Aen,  8.  321: 

^'is  genus  indocile,  ao  dispersum  montibus  altis 

composuit,  legesque  dedit 

...    sic  placida  popolos  in  pace  regebat" 

[where  we  have  our  text  repeated  as  nearly  as  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  narration  permit].     Stat  Silv,  3.  5: 

'^anne  quod  Euboicos  fessus  remeare  penates 
auguror,  et  pttria  senium  componere  terra" 

[where  Statins  speaks  of  returning  to  Naples,  in  order  to  com- 
pose (surely,  not  to  bury)  his  old  age  there,  in  that  delightful 
climate].     Propert  Ekg.  L  11.  13: 

^'qoam  yacet  altohus  blandos  audire  susurros 
molliter  in  tacito  littore  compositam.'' 

Propert  Eleg.  2.  2.  2: 

"at  me  composita  pace  fefellit  Amor." 

Varro  Atacinus,  apud  Senec.  Controv.  3.  16: 

^  omnia  noctis  erant  placida  composta  quiete." 

Val.  Place.  7.  246: 

"redde  diem  noctemque  mihi;  da  prendere  vestes 
somniferas,  ipsaque  oculos  componere  virgs." 

Liv.  80.  4:  "Tempus  esse,  aut  pacem  componi,  aut  bellum  navi- 
ter  geri."  Plin.  EpisL  5.  18:  "Neque  enim  dubito  esse  amoen- 
issimam  [villam],  in  qua  se  composuerat  homo,  felicior  ante, 
quam  felicissimus  fieret"    Tacit  An7i.  12.  68:  "Dum  reB  fii> 
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mando  Neronis  imperio  componuntur."  Tacit.  Ann.  14.  39: 
'^Rebelles  barbarorum  animos  pace  componi."  Tacit  Ann,  15. 
2:  "Contra  vetera  fratrum  odia  et  certainina,  familiae  nostrae 
Penates  rite  composuisse."  Tacit  Ann.  3,  44:  "Tanto  impen- 
sius  in  securitatem  compositus,  neque  loco,  neque  vultu  mutato, 
sed  ut  solitum  per  illos  dies  egit"  Sil.  17.  356  (Jupiter 
speaking) : 

.    .     .     "terapus  componere  gentem; 
ad  finem  ventum;  et  claudenda  est  ianua  belli.'' 

Virg.  Am.  3.  387: 

^^quam  tuta  possis  urbem  componere  terra" 

And  compare  the  so  similar  picture  of  personified  Tyre  drawn 
by  Q.  Curtius,  4.  4  (ed.  Bipont):  "Multis  ergo  casibus  de- 
functa,  et  post  excidium  renata,  nunc  tamen  longa  pace  cuncta 
refovente,  sub  tutela  Romanae  mansuetudinis  acquiescit"  See 
Rem.  on  "clause  componat  Vesper  Olympo,"  1.  378.  The  con- 
trast of  Aeneas  with  Antenor  is  artfully  managed  and  striking 
to  the  last  degree.  Antenor  is  simply  Antenor;  Aeneas  is  my 
Aeneas  (meus  aeneas),  and,  therefore,  Jupiter's  own  grandson. 
Whatever  Trojans  Antenor  had  with  him  are  passed  over  sub 
sikntio:  Aeneas  leads  all  Troy;  the  Trojan  fates  are  identified 
with  his  (Quro  troes  potuere?).  Antenor  slipped  through  without 
difficulty  (mediis  elapsus  Acums);  Aeneas  and  his  Trojans 
suffered  all  manner  of  hardships  (tot  funeba  passis).  Antenor 
had  no  promise;  Aeneas  had  the  most  solemn  promises,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  his  Trojans,  viz.,  that  from  him  and 
them  was  to  arise  that  great  nation  which  was  to  rule  the 
world — the  Romans  (certe  mxc  romanos  .  .  .  POLucrrus).  Never- 
theless, Antenor  arrived  safely,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  far 
up  in  Italy,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Adriatic  (illyricos  pene- 
TRARE  siMs),  bcyoud  the  Timavus  (fontem  superare  timavi), 
and  passed  unhurt  through  the  midst  of  the  piratical  Libumi- 
ans  (iNTiMA  tutus  reona  iAburnorum)  — nay,  not  only  arrived 
safely,  but  there  founded  the  city  of  Patavium,  and  hoisted  the 
arms  of  Troy  (urbem  patavi  sedesque  ix)cavit  teucrorum,  et 
OENTi  NOMEN  DEDrT  ARMA(^UE  FixfT  troia),  and  is  uow,  all  being 
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settled,  enjoying  peace  and  quiet  (nunc  placida  compostus  pace 
quiescit);  whilst  we,  thy  children,  notwithstanding  all  the  pro- 
mises made  to  us,  and  which  were  our  consolation  under  all 
our  misfortunes  (hoc  equu)em  occasum  troiae  tristesque  ruinas 

SOLABAR,    FATIS    CONTRARIA     FATA    REPEXDENS),    are    Still    Struggling 

with  one  disaster  after  another  (nunc  eadem  furtuna  viros  tot 
CASiBus  ACTOS  iNSEQurruR),  and  not  only  cannot  reach  the  pro- 
mised shore,  but  not  even  any  part  of  Italy  (ffaus  longe 
DisiuNoiMUR  oris) — nay,  not  even  any  port  or  harbour  of  refuge 
anywhere,  but  have  lost  our  ships,  and  are  shut  out  from  the 
whole  world  (cunctus  terrarum  cLAUorruR  orbis),  lest  we  should 
by  any  chance  make  our  way  at  last  to  that  promised  land 
(oB  itauam) — and  all  this  to  gratify  the  anger  of  a  single  person 
(uNius  OB  ffiAjtf).  Is  it  thus  you  keep  your  promises?7-your 
promises  to  us — to  us,  whose  patriotism  is  so  conspicuous  (mc 
pietatis  honos?},  and  (by  tacit  inference)  so  different  from  that 
of  Antenor? 

Hic  pietatis  honos?    Compare  Plant  Ruderis,  1.  5.  8  (ed. 

Weise) : 

.     .    .    ^'hanccine  ego  partem 
capio  ob  pietatem  praecipuam  ? " 


259-262. 


vultu-quo  caelum  tempbstatesque  serknat 


PARCE  metu  cytherea  manent  immota  tuorum 

FATA  TIBI 


Compare  Callim.  in  Dian,  28  (ed.  Blomf): 

.     .     .     narrjQ  (f*  mtvfvat  ytlaaaag 
TixToup,  TVT^ov  x^v  fyu)  CfjXrjfiovog  //(»i;sr 

Mart.  9.  25  (comparing  the  statue  of  Domitian  to  that  of  Jupiter 
Serenus): 
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^^quis,  Pallatinos  imitatas  imagine  vultus, 
Phidiacum  Latio  marraore  vicit  ebur? 
haec  mundi  facies,  haec  sunt  lovis  ora  Sereni ; 
sic  tonat  ille  dens,  cum  sine  nube  tonat.'' 

There  is  a  representation  of  Jupiter  Serenus  with  the  in- 
scription "lovi  Sereno  sacr."  on  an  ancient  lamp  in  the  Pas- 
serinn  Museum.  It  is  stated  by  Passerius  (I  know  not  how 
truly)  to  be  the  only  ancient  representation  of  Jupiter  Serenus 
in  existence.  See  Lticernae  Fictiles  Musaei  Passerii,  torn.  1, 
tab.  33.  There  may  be  an  allusion  in  our  text  to  some  painting 
or  statue  of  Jupiter  Serenus  actually  existing  and  well  known 
in  the  time  of  Virgil.  On  Trajan's  Column  at  Rome  there  is  a 
figure  supposed  to  represent  Jupiter  Pluvi us;  see  Bartoli,  Colonna 
Trajana,  No.  133.  Also  one  on  the  column  of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  in  the  same  city;  see  Bellorius, 
tab.  15.  Boissard  {Topog,  et  Antiq.  Urb,  Romae,  pars  5,  tab.  24, 
gives  a  representation  of  a  monument  (apparently  the  pedestal 
of  a  statue)  bearing  the  inscription  "lovi  Sereno.  Numisius 
Albinus.     Ex  veto." 

YuLTu:  look,  aspect,  as  distinguished  from  face  and  fea- 
tures; Senec.  Here.  Fur.  640  (Theseus  returning  with  Hercules 
from  Hades  to  Megara): 

.    .    .    "flebilem  ex  oculis  fuga 
regina  vultum:  tuque  [Amphitryon]  nato  sospite 
lacrimas  cadentes  reprime." 

Serenat.     Not  makes  serene,   in   the  sense   of  calm;    but 

makes  serene,   in   the  sense   of  clear,  i,   e.,   clears;    Prudent 

Cathetn.  10.   h: 

^'veniunt  mox  praemia  caelo, 
pretiumquo  rependitur  ingeus: 
nam  lumina  nescia  soiis 
deus  illita  felle  serenat." 

Parce  metu  cy  there  a  manext  immota  tuorum  fata  tibi,  &c. 
— In  what  character  does  Jupiter  make  this  announcement  of 
the  fates  to  Venus?  In  that  of  the  supreme  disposer  of  events, 
of  him  whose  will  is  fate,  or  of  one  who  after  the  disposal  of 
events  by  supreme  all-governing  fate  is  admitted  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  disposal,  in  all  its  particulars?     Let  us  see.     Venus 
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in  her  very  first  sentence  ascribes  to  him  the  supreme  disposal 
of  events — 

0  QDT  RKS   HOMINUMQUE  DEUMQUE 
AETERNIS   REGIS   IMFERnS   ET   FULMINE   TERRES  — 

reminds  him  of  his  promises  (pollicitus),  inquires  why  he  has 
changed  his  mind  (quae  te,  oenitor,  sententia  vertit?),  what 
limit  he,  the  great  king,  appoints  to  the  troubles  of  her  proUgSs 
(quem  das  finem,  rex  magne  laborum?),  and  even  taunts  him 
for  not  having  better  treated  those  who  were  always  so  dutiful 
towards  him — 

HIC   PIETATIS   HONOS,   SIC   NOS   IN   SCEPTRA   REP0NI8  ? 

Jupiter  receives  the  honour  paid  him  as  no  more  than  his  due; 
assures  Cytherea  that  he  has  not  changed  his  mind  (neque  ms 
sententia  vertit);  that  she  shall  not  only  see  all  his  promises 
fulfilled  (manent  immota  tuorum  fata  tibi),  but  a  great  deal  more, 
which — fated  to  happen,  but  hitherto  kept  secret  (fatorum  arcana) 
— he  is  going  to  tell  her  (movebo),  and  proceeds  forthwith  to 
tell  her  at  full,  referring  all  to  no  other  origin  than  his  own 
supreme    will    and   pleasure   (ms    ego    nec   met  as   rerum  nbc 

TEMPORA    PONO;     IMPERIUM    SINE    FINE   DEDI.    .    .    .    SIC   PLACITUm).      It 

is  impossible  there  could  be  either  on  the  one  hand  more  plain 
ascription  of  supreme  all-governing  power  to  Jupiter — and  that, 
too,  by  a  witness  who  could  neither  be  ignorant,  nor  mistaken, 
nor  deceived  on  the  subject,  viz.,  his  own  daughter,  herself  a 
goddess,  and  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty — ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  plain  recognition  and  assumption  of  the  power  by 
Jupiter  himself. 

So  far  the  Virgilian  chronicle.  But  what  says  the  Ovidian, 
of  the  same  Jupiter  revealing  the  same  fates  to  the  same  Venus? 
That  he  is  their  author  and  disposer,  and  as  their  author  and 
disposer  communicates  them  at  first  hand  to  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter? Far  from  it.  That  they  are  the  eternal  irreversible 
decrees  of  the  three  Sisters,  which  he  has  read  engraved  on 
bronze  in  their  Record  Office,  and  which  she  herself  can  read 
when  she  pleases  to  take  the  trouble  of  paying  a  visit  to  that 
place  (Met  15.  808): 
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.    .    .    "intres  licet  ipsa  Sororum 
tecta  trium.  cemes  illic  molinaine  vasto 
ex  aere,  et  solido  rerum  tabularia  ferro, 
quae  neque  concursum  caeli,  neque  fulminis  iram, 
nee  metuimt  ullas  tuta  atque  aeterna  ruinas. 
invenies  illic  incisa  adamante  perenni 
fata  tui  generis;  legi  ipse  animoque  notavi, 
et  referam,  ne  sis  etiamnum  ignara  faturi. 
hie  sua  complevit  pro  quo,  Cytherea,  laboras, 
tempera,  perfectis,  quos  terrae  debuit  annis. 
ut  deus  accedat  caelo,"  &c. 

If  not  a  very  edifying,  it  were  at  least  a  very  curious  inquiry, 
which  of  two  etiological  views — as  point-blank  opposed  to  each 
other  as  any  of  our  own  on  the  same  subject— was  the  orthodox 
one  in  the  days  of  the  two  poets.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge 
from  mere  analogy,  and  answer  at  once:   "The  least  rational." 


265-268. 

mo   Tffil   FABOR   ENIM    QUANDO    HAEC   TE   CURA    REMORDET 
LONOIUS    ET   VOLVENS   FATORUM    ARCANA    MOVEBO 
BELLUM   INGENS    GERET   ITALIA   POPULOSQUE   FEROCES 
CONTUNDET 


VAR.  LECT. 
punct.  Hic-TiBi  FABOR  III  Scfv.;  La  Cerda;  Heyne;  Bmnck;  Thiel. 
punci:  Bic  tibifabor  111  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Wakef.; 

Wagn.«(ia32,  1861);  Forb.;  Lad.;  Ribb.;  Couingt. 


Not    fflC    Tffil    .    .    .    GERET,    but   fflC,    TIBI    FABOR    ENIM,    .    .    .    GERET. 

The  Tffil  and  the  te  are  correlative  and  emphatic:   "I  will  tell 

theCy  since  this  care  troubles  thee,  my  dear  daughter."    And  so 

the  same  Jupiter  to  the  same  Venus  (Claud.  Rapt,  Pros,  1.  214: 

"curarum  secreta  tibi,  Cytherea,  fatebor;" 

and  compare  Aen,  7.  427:   "tibi  me  fari  iussit;"  and  Plant 
Bacch.  prol.  23: 

'lecce  labor  iam  vobis,  quod  expetitis." 
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TiBi  as  the  ethic  dative  would  here  mean — "this  man,  so 
please  thee;  this  man,  at  thy  service."  But  mc  by  itself,  the 
first  word  in  the  sentence  and  separated  from  the  sequel  by 
a  sudden  pause,  is  emphatic:  "7%w  very  inaUy  who  is  now 
in  this  mretehed  condition.^' 

TiBI    FABOR    ENIM,     QUANDO    HAEC    TE    CURA    REMORDET,     LONGIUS, 

ET  voi.vENS. — ''LoNGius  voLVENS,  i,  6,  altius  rcpotens,"  Heyne. 
"Videtur  lupiter  hie  ita  loqui,  quasi  quendam  librum  fatalem 
manu  teneat,  ac  non  tantum  priores  paginas  introspiciat,  sed, 
LONGIUS  VOLVENS,  medias  quoque  et  postremas,"  Wagner  (1861) — 
both  commentators,  no  less  than  Nonius  in  his  citation  of 
the  passage  ("longius  et  volvens  fatorum  arcana  movebo), 
Donatus  both  in  his  citation  and  comment  (lonqius  evolvens 
[sic]  fatorum  arcana  movebo:  .  .  .  quia  aegritudo  animi  tui 
non  potest  penitus  brevitate  sormonis  excludi,  utar  prolixitate 
narrandi");  and  all  commentators  and  editors  separating  longius 
from  its  emphatic  connexion  with  fabors  the  principal  word 
of  the  sentence,  and  joining  it  to  the  less  important,  merely 
explanatory,  words,  volvens  movebo.  This  is,  as  I  think,  in 
the  highest  degree  incorrect  LoNoros  belongs  to  fabor,  and — 
in  its  emphatic  position,  last  word  of  its  own  sentence,  and 
first  word  of  a  new  verse  (see  Rem.  on  2.  246)~adds  great 
emphasis,  an  emphasis  worthy  of  the  speaker,  to  that  im- 
portant word  fabor;  and  not  merely  fabor,  but  fabor  longius — 
I  will  speak  at  greater  length,  viz.,  than  I  have  yet  spoken;  the 
reference  being,  no  doubt,  to  the  information  already  given  in 
the  brief  manent  immota  .  .  .  verttt,  just  preceding.    - 

Fabor  longius,  as  Cic.  Orat,  48:  "Haec  dixi  brevius  quam 
si  hac  de  re  una  disputarem;   longius  autem   quam  instituta . 
ratio  postulabkt."    Quint.  Inst,  10.  2:  "Otiosi  et  supini,  si  quid 
modo  longius  circumduxerunt,  iurant  ita  Ciceronem  locuturum 
fuisse."     Sil.  10.  502: 

...    "sed  iuvBni  (ne  aim  tibi  longior)  hinc  est 
et  genus  et  ciara  memorandum  virgine  nomen." 

Cic.  de  Legib,  1.  19:  "Videtisne  quanta  series  rerum  senten- 
tiarumque  sit,  atque  ut  ex  alio  alia  nectantur?.    Quin  labebar 
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longius,  nisi  me  retiDuissem."  Cic.  de  Legik  2,  17 :  "Repri- 
mam  iam  me  et  non  insequar  longius;''  and  compare  Ausonius 
Epist.  16.  8: 

^*sed  dulcias  circumloquar, 
diuque  fando  perfruar/' 

Also  Oeorg.  4.  192  (of  the  bees): 

^^nec  vei*o  a  stabulis  pluvia  impendente  recedunt 
longius." 

Stat    Theb.   12.  433  (of  the   funeral  fires   of  Polynices   and 

Eteocles): 

^^  pallidas  Eumenidum  veluti  commisorit  ignes 
Orcus,  uterque  minax  globus,  et  conatur  uterque 
longius," 

Stat.  Silv.  3.  3.  195: 

^^non  totus  rapiere  tamen,  nee  funera  mittam 
longius." 

Stat  Silv.  5.  1.  168: 

.    .    .    ^^  caeoo  gemeret  Mors  clausa  barathro 
longius,  et  vacuae  posuissent  stamina  Parcae." 

le  last  four,  examples  of  longius  placed  for  the  sake  of 
iter  emphasis  first  word  in  the  verse,  and  thrown  to  what 
ledes  by  a  pause  separating  it  from  what  follows;   and  the 

an  example,  moreover,  of  the  very  error  committed  by 
mentators  and  editors  in  our  text,  its  ^^ongins"  having 
i,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  longius  of  our  text,  separated 
commentators  and  editors  from  the  preceding,  and  joined  to 
succeeding,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  sense. 
QuANDo  HAJsc  TE  cuRA.  BEMORDET.  Those  words  coutain  the 
;on,  not  why  Jupiter  will  speak  (for  he  has  already  been 
kking  for  some  time),  but  why  he  will  speak  lonoius. 
VoLVENs  FATORUM  ARCANA  MovEBO.  Volvero  and  movore 
ig  both  of  them,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  gram- 
ians,  media  verba  y  i.  e.  signifying  merely  to  roll  (i.  e. 
i  over)  and  to  move,  and  not  at  all  specifying  the  manner  of 

rolling  and  the  moving,  i.  e,  not  specifying  whether  the 
ing  and  the  moving  are  with  the  hand,  or  with  the  speech^ 
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or  with  the  mind,  or  in  what  other  manner:  it  is  only  from  the 
context  it  is  possible  to  deduce,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  how 
and  in  what  manner  the  rolling  and  moving  spoken  of  is  per- 
formed. That  the  voi.vens  and  movebo  of  our  text  are  rolling 
and  moving  by  or  with  the  mouth  or  speech,  appears  from  the 
preceding  fabor,  of  which  they  are  the  complement  and  expla- 
nation; exactly  as  the  "volvebat"  and  "movet"  of  Claudian, 
6.  Cons.  Honor,  146,  are  shown  by  their  adjoined  "pectore" 
and  ^'secum"  to  be  rolling  and  moving  in  or  with  the  mind: 

"undosa  turn  forte  domo  vitreisque  sub  antris, 
rerum  igoarus  adhac,  iogentes  pectore  coras 
volvebat  pater  Eridaniis,  quis  bella  maneret 
exitus;  imperiumne  lovi,  legesqne  placerent, 
et  vitae  Romaoa  quies,  an  iura  perosus 
ad  priscos  pecudom  damnaret  saacula  ritos. 
talia  dam  secam  movet  anxius,  advolat  una 
Naiadum  resoluta  comam," 

with  which  compare  our  author's  own  "multa  movens  animo," 
3.  34,  and  10.  890.  Movebo,  therefore:  I  will  move,  i.  e,  stir, 
disturb  from  their  quiet,  viz.  (as  shown  by  fabob),  by  speech, 
by  speaking  of  them,  and  exactly  equivalent  to  the  fuller  forms 
of  expression,  "ore  movebo"  (Ovid,  Met  14.  20:  "carmen  ore 
move*  sacro"),  and  "voce  movebo"  (Claudian,  Rapt.  Proserp. 
1.  192:  "talia  voce  movens").     Compare  7.  41: 

.    .    .    ^^dioam  horrida  bella, 

dicam  acies^ 

maias  opus  moveo" 

[where  "moveo"  is  again  I  will  move,  stir,  set  in  motion;  and 
where,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  "  dicam,"  the  kind  of  motion 
meant  is  that  of  speech,  that  by  speaking  or  singing].  Columel. 
10.  215: 

"sed  quid  ego  infreno  volitare  per  aethei*a  cursu 

passus  equos  audax  sublimi  tramite  raptor  [a/.  raptoBJ? 

ista  canat,  maiore  [al.  maiora]  deo  quern  Delphica  laurus 

impulit,  et  rerum  causas,  et  sacra  moventem 

orgia  naturae,  secretaque  foedera  <2aeli. 

exstimulat  vatem  per  Dindyma  casta  Gybebes, 

perque  Cithaeronem,  Nysaeaque  per  iuga  Bacchi, 

per  sua  Pamassi,  per  arnica  silentia  Musis 

HENBT,   ASNEIDKA,  VOL.   I.  36 
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Pierii  nemoris,  Bacchea  voce  firementem 
Delie  te  Paean,  et  te  evie  evie  Paean, 
me  mea  Calliope  cnra  leviore  vagantem 
iam  revocat,  parvoque  iubet  decurrere  gyro, 
et  secum  gracili  connectere  carniina  filo, 
quae  canat  inter  opus  musa  modolante  putator 
pendulus  arbostis,  olitor  viridantibus  hortis*' 

[where  "moventem"  is  shown,  as  well  by  the  preceding  "canat" 
as  by  the  subsequent  "canat"  and  "modulante,"  to  be  moving, 
stirring,  or  setting  in  motion  with  the  mouth,  i.  e.  by  singing]. 
Lucan,  1.  63: 

^^sed  mihi  iam  numen;  nee,  si  te  [Neronem]  pectore  vates 
accipiam,  Cirrhaea  velim  secreta  moventem 
sollicitare  deum,  Bacchumque  avei-tere  Nysa" 

[where  "moventem"  {i.  e,  "moventem  ore")  is  the  very  movebo, 
and  "Cirrhaea  secreta,"  the  very  fatorum  arcana  of  our  text]. 
Also,  cited  "inter  Maronis  opuscula,  by  Jul.  Seal.  Poet.  5.  16: 

^^Sirenes  varies  cantus,  Acheloia  proles, 
et  solitae  miseros  ore  ciere  modes, 
illarum  voces  illarum  Musa  movebat; 
omnia  quae  Thymele  carmina  dulcis  amat'' 

[where  "movebat"  is  a  mere  variation  of  "ore  ciere"].  Ovid, 
Met  10.  148: 


^^ab  love,  Musa  parens, 

carmina  nostra  move/* 

Soph.  Antig.  1059  (Tiresias  to  Creon): 

Crkon.     xtvH,  fiovov  ^t  fAr\  'tt*  xfQdfaiv  Itytov. 

(Adiges  me  ut  immota  pectore  [arcana]  eloquar.    Move.) 

VoLVKNS,  a  similar  medium  verbum,  is  in  like  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  preceding  fabor  to  be,  not  rolling  in  the  mind  (as 
the  "volvit"  of  7.  254: 

"et  veteris  Fauni  volvit  sub  pectore  sortem," 

and  the  "volvebat"  of  Claudian,  quoted  above,  are  pointed 
out  by  their  adjoined  "sub  pectore"  and  "pectore"  to  be), 
nor  rolling  with  the  hand  or  by  muscular  power  or  force  (as 
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6.  616:  "saxum  ingens  volvunt  alii"),  nor  yet  rolling  with 
that  supreme  will,  power,  and  providence  with  which  Jupiter  is 
said  volvere,  torquere,  to  roll  all  things,  Gr.  aTQeq>€iv  {com- 
pare 4.  268: 

"ipse  deum 

regnator,  caelum  et  terras  qtd  nnmine  torquet;" 

Aesch.  Eumen.  644  (Apollo  to  the  chorus  of  Furies,  referring  to 
Jupiter's  having  done  worse  than  Orestes,  viz.,  put  his  own 
father  Saturn  into  chains): 

0)  navTOfjiiari  xvtodaka,  orvyri  d-etjv, 
Tif&ag  fifv  av  IvGdfv,  (an  roi/cf*  axog, 
Xtti  XttQTtt  noXXri  /urixavti  XvTriQiog' 
av&Qog  cf'  iJiH^av  aifi.   ttvaanaar\  xovtg 
itntt$  S'tevovTogt  ovrig  tax    uvaaraati, 
TOVTfov  (nto&ag  ovx  fTtotrjaev  narriQ 
ovfAog,  Tu  <f*  alXa  navr  av(o  t€  xat  xaro) 
aTQUfOiv  ri^r\a$v,  ovifv  /ua&fiaivan'  fitvei. 

[Jupiter  volvens  ordina t — can  turn  and  do  everything 
except  make  a  dead  man  live  again]),  but;  rolling,  turning 
over  with  the  speech,  with  the  voice,  i.  e.  in  words.  See  Senec. 
Oed.  559: 

"vocat  [Tiresias]  inde  Manes 


carmenque  magicum  volvit,  et  rabido  minax 
decantat  ore,  quidquid  aut  plaoat  leves 
ant  cogit  umbras" 

[rolls  his  song,  turns  his  song,  as  if  it  were  a  round  object]. 
Senec.  Oed.  923  (of  Oedipus  when  he  has  discovered  his  guilt) : 

.    .    .    "spumat  [Oedipus],  et  volvit  minas, 
ac  mersus  alte  magnus  exundat  dolor" 

[rolls  his  threats;  turns,  rolls  threats,  as  if  they  were  round 
objects  which  could  be  rolled  or  turned  round],    Lucan,  9.  927 : 

"plurima  tunc  volvit  [Psyllus]  spumanti  carmina  lingua 
murmure  continue" 

— in  all  which  passages  the  rolling  spoken  of  is  unequivocally 
declared  by  the  context  to  be,  not  rolling  with  the  mind  or  with 
the  hand,   but  rolling  with  the  speech.      Compare,  also,   Cic. 

86* 
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Brut  70:  "M.  Pontidius  .  .  .  celeriter  sane  verba  volv^ens, 
nee  bebes  in  causis;"  and,  ibid  61:  "Ita  facile  soluteque  verbis 
volvebat  satis  interdum  acutas,  crebtas  quidem  certe  sententias, 
ut  nihil  posset  ornatius  esse,  nihil  expeditius;"  Cic.  de  Orat 
3,  47:  "Longissima  est  .  .  .  complexio  verborum  quae  volvi 
uno  spirittt  potest"  Volvens  fatOeum  arcana  movebo  is  there- 
fore only  another  less  usual  way  of  saying  "fatorum  arcana 
canam"  (Ovid,  Met.  2.  639,  of  Ocyrrhoe:  "fatorum  arcana 
canebat"),  and  in  connexion  with  fabor  loxgius,  of  which  it 
is  the  complement,  makes  up  the  complete  sense:  "longiore 
oratione,  fatorum  arcana  canam." 

Wagner  (1861)  (quoting  Ovid,  Met.  15.  808: 

.    .    .    '^intres  licet  ipsli  Sororum 
tecta  trium;  cemes  illic  molimine  vasto 
ex  aere  et  sdido  rerum  tabalaria  farro; 
quae  neque  concursum  caeli  neque  ftdminis  iram, 
nee  metuunt  alias  tata  atque  aeterna  ruinas. 
invenies  illic  incisa  adamante  pereoni 
fata  tai  generis;  legi  ipse  animoque  notavi; 
dt  referam,  ne  sis  etiamnum  ignara  fatari," 

where  Jupiter  is  represented  as  telling  Venus  a  similarly  long 
story  about  Julius  Caesar,  and  how  she  might  see  and  read  it 
herself  where  he  had  seen  and  read  it,  viz.,  in  the  archives  of 
the  three  Sisters)  ib  of  opinion  that  Virgil  in  our  text  repre- 
sents Jupiter  as  if  {^qtiasi'')  reading  the  fates  of  Aeneas  to  his 
daughter  out  of  a  certain  book  of  fates  which  he  holds  in  his, 
hand,  and  the  pages  of  which  he  turns  over  from  the  first  to  tiie 
last:  "Vtietur  lupiter  hie  ita  loqui,  quasi  quondam  librum  fata- 
lem  manu  teneat^  ac  non  tantum  priores  paginas  introspiciat 
sed  (i/)Nonjs  volvens)  medias  quoque  et  postremas."  And  so 
Conington,  only — for  Conington  is  always  intelligible  and 
always  straightforward— without  any  mystifying  "quasi'': 
"Volvens  is  probably  a  metaphor  from  a  book  unrolled  .  .  . 
Jupiter  says  he  will  open  yet  further  the  secrets  that  lie  in 
the  book  of  Fate  .  .  .  'awaken  the  secrets  of  Fate's  book  from 
the  distant  pages  where  they  slumber.'"  I  need  hardly  add 
that  I  cannot  see  even  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for 
the  opinion,  and  that  the  very  passage  Wagner  himself  quotes 
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from  Ovid  in  support  of  it  goes  point-blank  to  overthrow  it; 
Jupiter  being  described  in  that  passage  neither  as  actually  read- 
ing a  book,  nor  as  qicasi  reading  a  book,  but  as  relating  or 
giving  an  account  of  what  he  read  engraved  ("incisa")  on 
adamant  in  the  archive  or  record  office  of  Fate. 


272. 

ADDITUR  ILUS   BEAT  DUM   BBS   STETIT   HJA   REGNO 


VAR.  LECT. 

ADDITUR— REGNO  I  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Bmnck; 

Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Voss;  Thiel;  Forb.;  Lad.;  Ribb.;  Coningt 
ADDITUR— REGNO  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Heyne. 

0  Pal.,  Ver.,  Si.  QaU. 


ADDrruE:  n.us  erat.     Compare  Ovid,  Met  4,  11: 

.    .    .    ^^Bacchtimque  yooaat  BroouDJoaqod  Lyaeumque 

Ignigeiuunque  satomque  itenim  solomque  biiaatcem. 

additur  his  Nyseus  iAdeton^isqtte  Tbyoneus, 

et  com  Lenaeo  genialis  consitor  uvae, 

Nycteliusque  Eleleosque  parens  et  laoohus  et  Euhan, 

et  quae  praeterea  per  Graias  plorima  gentes 

nomina,  Liber,  babes." 


275. 

LONGAM 


VAR.  LECT 
LoNGAM  (with  capital  initial  letter)  IH  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Voss;  Thiel;  Forb.; 

Lad.;  Coningt 
LONGAM  (with  small  initial  letter)  HI  P.  Manut;  D.  Heins.;  Heyne;  Brunck; 

Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861). 
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279. 

INDE  LUPAE   FULVO   NUTRICIS   TBOMINB   LAETUS 


"Romulum  pro  casside  lupae  exuvias  seu  lupinam  pellem  gessisse 
narrat,"  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).  No,  no;  the  picture  is  not 
of  the  head-dress,  but  of  the  entire  dress  of  Romulus.  The 
wolf-skin  covered  not  merely  his  head  but  his  whole  body. 
Compare  7.  666  (of  Aventinus): 

^4pse  pedes,  tegunien  torquens  immane  leonis, 
terribili  impexnm  saeta,  cum  dentibus  albis 
indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat 
horiidus,  Herculeoque  humeros  innexos  amictu." 

Senec.  Here.  Fur.  1149  (Hercules  momentarily  recovering  from 
his  madness,  and  soliloquizing): 

^^ubi  est  parens?  ubi  ilia  natorum  grege 
animosa  coniux?  cur  latus  laevum  vacat 
spolio  leonis?  quonam  abiit  tegimen  meum, 
idemque  somno  mollis  Herculeo  torus?" 

3.  Here.  Fur.  797: 

.    .    .    "solvit  [Hercules]  a  laeva  feros 
tunc  ipse  rictus,  et  Cleonaeum  caput 
opponit  [Cerbero],  ac  se  tegmine  ingenti  clepit." 

lodor.  Biblioth.  2.  4.  10:  Kai  xtiqioaafxtvof;  [Hercules] 
ieovva  rijr  ixev  doqav  riiKfieaaro,  xio  xaaixaxi  de  exQ^loaro 
^i.     Val.  Flacc.  8.  125: 

*^  talis  ab  Inachiis  Nemeae  Tirynthius  antris 
ibat,  adhuc  aptans  humeris  capitique  leonem. ' 

ent  P^yehom.  23  (of  Fides): 

"nuda  humeros,  intonsa  comas,  exserta  lacertos, 
namque  repentinus  laudis  calor  ad  nova  fei-vens 
praeiia,  nee  telis  meminit,  nee  tegmine  cingi: 
pectore  sed  fidens  valido,  membrisque  reteotis 
provocat  insani  frangenda  pericula  belli.'' 
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Tegminb  lupae,  not  the  covering  {skin)  of  the  lupa,  but  the 
covering  (dress)  of  Bomtdus,  made  of  the  lupa,  i  e.  of  the  wolfs 
skin,  exactly  as  (a),  7.  666,  just  quoted,  "tegumen  leonis"  not 
the  covering  (skin)  of  the  Hon,  but  the  covering  (dress)  of 
Aventiniis,  made  of  lion,  i.  e.  lion's  skin;  (6),  1.  327:  "teg- 
mine  lyncis,"  not  lynx  skin,  but  covering  or  dress  made  of 
lynx^  i.  e.  made  of  lynx  skin;  and  (c),  11.  576: 

^'pro  criDali  auro,  pro  longae  tegmine  pallae, 
Tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertice  pendenf 

LuPAK  Wolf,  i.  e.  wolf- skin,  exactly  as  Val.  Flacc.  8.  116, 
just  quoted,  "leonem,"  lion's  skin. 

Lupae  nutricis,  skin  of  the  wolf  that  nursed  him. 

The  picture  of  Romulus  with  a  far  cap  had  been  indeed  a 
sorry  picture,  enough  to  disfigure  the  whole  Aeneid.  See  Rem. 
on  "maculosae  tegmine  lyncis,"  1.  327. 

His   EGO   NEC   METAS  RERUM  NEC  TEMPORA  PONO,  theme;   DfPERIUM 

variation.    See  Rem.  on  1.  550. 


283-286. 

QUm    ASPERA   lUNO 
QUAE  MARE  NUNC  TERRASQUE  3IETU  CAELUMQUE  PATIQAT 
CONSnJA   IN   MELIUS   REFERET   MECUMQUE   FOVEBIT 
ROMANOS   RERUM   DOMINOS    GENTEMQUE   TOOATAM 


See  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  testified  by  no  less  authority 
than  that  of  Juno  herself,  in  Ovid's  Fasti,  6.  41—52. 

Metu.  "Scilicet,  quem  de  Carthagine  habet;  ut  supra,  'id 
metuens,"-  Servius;  as  if  the  fear  spoken  of  were  Juno's  fear, 
and  as  if  it  were  of  hearing  of  that  fear  sea,  earth,  and  heaven 
were  weary.  I  think  this  is  not  the  meaning,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fear  spoken  of  is  the  fear  that  Juno  may  take 
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measures  which  will  disturb  the  course  of  the  fates,  and  involve 
everything  in  confusion;  and  the  weariness  felt  by  earth,  sea, 
and  heaven  is  the  perpetual  fear  in  which  they  are  kept  by 
Juno  that  she  will  do  something  very  untoward.  It  is  with  this 
meaning  only,  not  with  that  assigned  to  the  passage  by  Servius, 
that  the  sequel  of  Jupiter's  sentence  harmonises— coNsuiA  in 
MELIUS  referet:  will  change  her  counsels  for  the  better;  and, 
instead  of  persecuting,  join  with  me  in  cherishing  the  Romans. 
Compare  Sil.  1.  63  (of  this  self-same  Juno  before  she  began  to 
change  her  counsels  for  the  better,  and  while  she  still  kept  sea, 
earth,  and  heaven  in  perpetual  fear  and  apprehension  of  some 
terrible  mischief): 

*^dat  mentem  luno,  ac  laudum  spe  corda  fatigat/' 

inspires  the  youth  (Hannibal)  with  courage,  and  never  ceases 
filling  his  mind  with  the  hope  of  glory — fills  his  mind  with  the 
hope  of  glory  till  he  is  tired,  worries  him  with  the  hope  of  glory. 
Precisely  as  the  "spes  laudum"  widi  which  Sinus's  Juno  worries 
the  heart  of  young  Hannibal  (e.  e.,  never  lets  the  heart  of  young 
Hannibal  rest)  is  the  spes  laudum  not  of  Juno  but  of  Han- 
nibal himself,  so  the  "metus"  with  which  Yirgil's  Juno  worries 
sea,  earth,  and  heaven  {i,  e,,  never  lets  sea,  earth,  or  heaven 
rest)  is  the  met  us,  not  of  Juno,  but  of  sea,  earth,  and  heaven; 
and,  oddly  enough— and  I  hope  neither  poet  will  be  ofTended 
at  an  observation  which,  as  an  impartial  critic,  I  am  bound  to 
make,  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  elucidation  of  my  author 
and  the  edification  of  my  reader -it  is  precisely  the  ^^spes  lau- 
dum" of  Silius  which  is  the  "metus"  of  Virgil;  or,  more  plainly, 
it  is  the  substitution  of  Carthaginian  for  Roman  domination 
which  is  the  hope  of  Silius's  Hannibal,  and  the  fear  of  Virgil's 
earth,  sea,  and  heaven — no  exception  being  made  by  the  Thun- 
derer even  in  favour  of  himself.  And,  one  observation  more: 
how  well  founded  was  this  "metus"  of  sea,  earth,  and  heaven, 
and  how  nearly  a  match  was  Juno  for  both  Jupiter  and  his  fates, 
is  shown  with  the  clearness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  by 
this  ^spes  laudum"  of  Hannibal,  not  merely  not  exttnguidied, 
but  thriving  green   and   flourishing  a  full   thousand   years   or 
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more  after  Jupiter's  enunciation  of  his  sovereign  will  and  plea- 
sure, and  the  decision  of  the  fates.  Compare  also  Sen.  Med, 
870  (chorus;  of  Medea): 

^^quaudo  efferet  Pelasgis 
nefaada  Colchis  arvis 
gressum,  metuque  solvet 
regnum,  simulque  reges?" 

— where,  in  like  manner,  the  fear  with  which  Medea  shall  dis- 
solve the  Pelasgian  kingdom  and  kings  can  by  no  possibility 
be  the  fear  which  she  herself  feels,  must  be  the  fear  with  which 
she  fills  them. 

Fatigat,  fatigues,  worries,  and — still  more  precisely,  and 
exactly  as  we  are  used  to  say  in  English — does  not  let  rest, 
or  gives  them  no  peace:  therefore,  never  ceases;  9.  605: 

"venatu  invigilant  pueri  silvasque  fatigant" 

[give  the  woods  no  rest  early  or  late,  never  cease  hunting],   8.  94 : 

'*olli  remigio  noctemque  diemque  fatigant" 

[allow  neither  dag  nor  night  rest  from  their  rowing;  tire  both 
day  and  night  with  their  rotving,  never  cease  rowing  day  and 
night].     See  Item,  on  8.  94].     9.  609: 

^'omiie  aevum  ferro  teritur,  vorsaque  iuvenctun 
terga  fatigamus  hasta'' 

[give  the  backs  of  the  steers  no  rest  from  our  spears,  held  by 
the  tvrofig  end;  never  cease  goading  with  the  butt  end  of  our 
spears],     5.  263: 

"velocis  iaculo  cervos  cursuque  fatigat" 

[wearies  them  ivith  running  after  them,  and  throwing  his  javelin 
at  them;  gives  them  no  rest,  never  ceases  hunting  them],  7.  582: 

'^undique  coUecti  coeunt,  Martemque  fatigant" 

[give  Mars  no  rest;  are  all  for  war,  are  for  nothing  but  2i'ar], 
Sil.  3.  61: 

^'haec  propere  speotata  dad;  nam  malta  fetigant" 
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[for  many  cares  won^y  him].     Am,  1.  320: 

.     .     .     "qualis  equos  Threissa  fatigat 
Harpalyce,  volacrenKjue  faga  praevertitur  Hebrum*' 

[weaHes  horses,  rides  so  incessantly  (observe,  not  at  all  so  fast, 
but  so  incessantly)  as  to  tire  horses;  tires  horses  with  her 
continual  riding,  never  ceases  riding,  does  nothing  but  ride;  the 
speed  with  which  she  rides  being  expressed  by  "volucrem  fuga 
praevertitur  Hebrum,"  the  constant  repetition  of  the  action  by 
'^fatigat"].     Claud.  Latid,  Stilish.  3,  307: 

^'Dubiferas  Alpes,  ApennioiquiB  recessiis, 
Gargaoique  nives  Hecaerge  prompta  fatigat" 

[yives  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  snoivy  Garganus  no  rest; 
never  ceases  scouring  them  in  all  directions,  tires  thefn  with 
her  perpetual  scouring  through  them],  Sil.  15.  208  (of  Scipio 
hurrying  to  besiege  Carthagena): 

"progreditur,  celeratque  vias,  et  corripit  agmen 
pemici  rapidum  cursu,  camposque  fatigat" 

[tires   the  plains   with  his  marching,   allows  the  plains  no  rest 

with   his   marching,   marches   till  the  very  plains  on  which  he 

marches  are  weary].     Sil.  6.  572  (of  the  reception  given  by  the 

citizens  of  Rome  to  the  wounded  returning  from  the  battle  of 

Thrasymenus) : 

.     .     .     "soliicite  laeti  fimduntur,  et  ipsis 
oscula  vulnehbus  figunt,  Superosque  fatigant" 

[treary  the  gods  uith  their  thanks,  give  the  gods  no  rest  from 
thanks].     Sil.  5.  607. 

^^tam  pracceps  ruit  in  medios,  solumque  fatigat 
naminium  incessans" 

r  ceases  attacking  Flaminius,  wearies  Flam  in  i  us  with  his 
[\s],     Sil.  7.  302: 

*'quae  to  cura  vigil  fessum,  germane,  fatigat V" 

Vas  tfiee  wearied  and  worn  out].     Iscan.  4.  59: 

.     .    .     "colit  hie  artes,  hie  arma  fatigat" 
r  ceases  using  arms,  wearies  arms  with  t/ieir  use]. 
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• 
How  commonly  exercere  fills  the  place  of  a  diminutive 

of  fatigare,  in  this  its  sense  of  plague,  tease,  worry,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  examples;  Aen,  5,   779: 

"at  Venus  interea  Neptunum  exercita  curis 
alloquitur." 
4.  622: 

*  .    .    .    ^^stirpem  et  genus  omne  faturom 
exercete  odiis." 

Oeorg,  4,  453: 

"non  te  nullius  exercent  numinis  irae." 

Am.  7.  798: 

.    .    .    "Rutulosque  exercent  vomere  coUes.' 

SiL  15.  769  (ed.  Rup.): 

'^ut,  cum  venatu  saltus  exercet  opacos 
Dictyona,  et  laetae  praebet  spectacula  matri." 

In  melius.     Compare  Eurip.  Med.  907: 

.     .     .     ng  TO  ka}Op  aov  ^fS-iarrixfv  xfttQ. 
ROMANOS    RERUM    DOMLVOS    GENTEMQUE    TOGATAM.        Not    merely, 

the  Romans,  whose  national  dress  is  the  toga,  commanding  the 
world;  but  the  Romans  in  their  robe  of  peace,  the  Hoga,^^  i.  e. 
in  their  civilian  character— a  nation  of  citizens — commanding 
the  world.  Compare  Cic.  in  Cat  2.  c.  13:  "Me  uno  togato 
duce  et  imperatore."  Cic.  in  Cat.  5.  c.  6:  "Quod  mihi  pri- 
mum  post  banc  urbem^  conditam  togato  contigit."  Cic.  in  Cat.  3. 
c.  10:  "Erepti  [estis]  sine  caede,  sine  sanguine,  sine  exercitu, 
sine  dimicatione;  togati,  me  uno  togato  duce  et  imperatore, 
vicistis."  Sail.  Jngurth.  c.  21:  "Et  ni  multitude  togatorum 
fuisset,  quae  Numidas  insequentes  moenibus  prohibuit,"  &c. 
See  Rem.  on  Aen.  6.  853. 

Any  doubt  there  might  be  whether  romanos  be  a  substan- 
tive in  apposition  or  an  adjective  agreeing  with  dominos  is  re- 
moved by  the  parallel,  6.  788: 

.    .         '^hanc  aspice  gentem 
Romanosque  tuos," 

where  "Romanos"  can  only  be  a  substantive. 
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290-294. 

NASCETUR   PULCHRA    TROIANTJS    ORIGINB    CAESAR 
IMPERIUM   OCEANO   FAMAM   QUI   TERMINKT   ASTRIS 
lULIUS   A   MAONO   DEMISSUM  NOMEN   lULO 
HUNC   TU    OUM    CAELO   SPOLIIS   ORIENTIS   ONUSTUM 
ACCIPIES   SECURA    VOCABITUR   HIC    QUOQUE   VOTIS 


"Ad  Augustum  referas  baud  dubie  verius  quam  ad  lulium 
Caesarem,  cum  Servio,  Cerda  et  aliis  apud  Burm.,"  Heyne,  fol- 
lowed by  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Gossrau,  Conington — all,  no  less  than 
Heyne,  quoting  the  so  similar  "Augustus  Caesar,  divi  genus," 
&c.,  of  the  sixth  book;  but  not  one  remarking  that,  however 
like  to  each  other  the  two  passages  themselves,  their  subjects 
are  as  well  distinguished  from  each  other  as  any  two  subjects 
need  be:  that  of  the  one  being  stated  in  express  terms  to  be 
CAESAR  lULirs,  A  MAONO  DEMISSUM  NOMKN  lULo;  that  of  the  Other, 
in  no  less  express  terms,  to  be  "Augustus  Caesar,  divi  genus," 
/.  e,j  "divi  lulii  genus." 

Even  had  the  distinction  between  the  two  subjects  been  less 
sharply  marked  than  it  is— even  had  the  Caesar  of  our  text  not 
been  expressly  stated  to  be  Julius,  nor  the  Caesar  of  the  sixth 
book  as  expressly  stated  to  be  Augustus — the  Caesar  of  our 
text  could  only  be  Julius,  first,  because  in  a  poem  written  for 
the  glorification  of  Augustus  (Epigraph  (in  red  letters)  in- 
terposed between  the  four  introductory^  verses  and  the  verso 
"amia  virumque  cano,"  &c.,  in  a  MS.  (saec.  15)  of  the  Aeneid  in 
the  Laurentian  library,  viz.,  cod.  12  of  pluteus  39,  Bandini: — 
"P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Mantuani,  poetae  clarissimi,  in  laudem 
gloriamque  Octaviani  Imperatoris  Aeneidos  liber  primus"), 
all  mention  of  Augustus's  uncle  and  immediate  predecessor,  the 
deified  founder  of  the  Julian  race  and  dynasty,  could  no  more 
have  been  omitted  than  could  in  these  days  be  omitted  in  a 
poem  in  honour  of  the  third  Napoleon  all  mention  of  the  third 
Napoleon's  uncle  and  predecessor,  the  all  but  deified  founder  of 
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the  Napoleonic  race  and  dynasty;  aad  secondly^  because 
the  prophetic  words  nascetur  troianus  caesar,  pulchra  origine, 
and  especially  nascetur,  point  as  plainly  not  to  a  second  in 
order,  an  inheriting,  dynast,  but  to  a  first  founder  of  a  dynasty, 
as  the  words: 

HUNC   TU   OLIM   CAELO,    SPOUTS   ORIEXTIS   OXUSTUM, 

ACCiPiRS  secura;  vocabitur  hic  quoque  votis 

point  not  to  a  person  of  whom,  inasmuch  as  still  living  in  the 
poet's  time  and  therefore  liable  to  every  wheel  of  fortune,  it  had 
hardly  been  safe  for  Jupiter  to  prophesy  the  apotheosis,  but  to 
a  person  already  in  the  poet's  time  dead  and  deified,  and  whose 
deification  therefore  Jupiter  might  prophesy  with  the  same  con- 
fidence with  which  he  prophesies  the  other  historical  facts  which 
constitute  the  staple  of  his  reply  to  his  daughter, — ex,  gr.  the 
wars  of  Aeneas  with  the  Latins,  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
government  from  Lavinium  to  Longa  Alba,  the  foundation  of 
Rome  by  Romulus  and  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
&c.  For  these  reasons  I  reject  the  interpretation  of  Heyne  as 
unhesitatingly  as  I  embrace  that  of  Servius  (Caesar;  hic  est 
qui  dictus  est  Gains  lulius  Caesar"),  and  only  wonder  how  any 
other  could  ever  have  been  thought  of.  Compai-e  the  similar 
prophecy  of  Carmenta,  concerning  the  same  Julius  Caesar, 
Ovid,  Fast.  L  527: 

'^iam  pius  A.eneas  sacra  et,  sacra  altera,  patrem 
afferet.    Iliacos  excipe,  Vesta,  deos. 
tempus  erit  cum  vos  orbemque  tuebitur  idem, 
et  fient  ipso  sacra  colente  deo, 

where  it  had  been  as  impertinent,  even  towards  Augustus  him- 
self, to  have  passed  over  in  silence  Julius  Caesar,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  as  it  had  been  in  our  text. 

Imperium  oceako,  famam  qui  terminet  astris.   Compare  Milton, 
Par,  Last,  12,  370  (of  Christ): 

.     .    .     *^and  bound  his  reign 
with  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  heavens," 

very  manifestly  a  translation  of  our  text 
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HUNC   TU   OLIM   CAELO   ACCIPIES    SECURA,    theme;    VOCABITUB    HIC 

QUOQUE  voTis,  Variation. 

HuNc  TIT  ACCIPIES  SECURA.     Compare  Metast.   DeTnof,  3.   so. 

ult: 

.    .    .    "Abbracci 
sicuro  tu  la  tua  Dircea."     .     .    . 

Hic  QUOQUE.  "Ut  reliqui  e  superis,  quibus  vota  solent  fieri/' 
La  Cerda;  and  such  precisely  is  the  force  of  "quoque,"  Stat 
Theb.  8.  246: 

"iamque  erit  ille  dies,  quo  te  [Amphiaraum]  quoque  consoia  fati 
templa  colant,  reddatque  tuus  responsa  sacerdos/' 

where,  there  having  been  no  previous  mention  of  other  deifica- 
tion or  deity,  the  reference  made  by  "quoque"  can  only  be 
general— /A^e  as  well  as  other  gods  or  deified  men.  Not  so, 
however,  in  our  text,  where  the  deification  spoken  of  has  been 
just  preceded  by  that  still  more  remarkable  deification,  the  dei- 
fication of  Aeneas  himself,  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  the 
conversation  between  Jupiter  and  his  daughter,  and  to  whom  it 
is  therefore  hardly  possible  the  quoque  should  not  be  referred 
both  by  speaker  and  hearer.  La  Cerda,  therefore,  is  wix)ng,  as 
well  as  Servius  in  his  similar  first  interpretation.  ("Hic  quoque 
potest  intellegi,  'sicut  ego,  sicut  tu,  sicut  Romulus'");  and 
Servius's  second  interpretation,  preferred  by  Servius  himself 
and  appropriated  by  Wagner  (1861)  ("Sicut  Aeneas,  de  quo 
superius  ait:  subumemque — aeneam"),  alone  right 
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295-300. 

ASPERA   TUM   POSITIS   MITESCENT   SAECULA   BELLIS 
CANA    FIDES   ET   VESTA    REMO    CUM   FRATRE    QUIRINUS 
lURA   DABUNT   DIRAE   FERRO    ET    COMPAGIBUS    ARCTIS 
CLAUDENTUR   BELLI   PORTAE   FUROR    IMPIUS   INTUS 
SAEVA    SEDENS   SUPER    ARMA    ET    CENTUM   VINCTUS    AENIS 
POST   TERGUM    NOBIS    FREMET   HORRIDUS    ORE   CRUENTO 


The  simple  raeaning  is,  that  men,  ceasing  from  war,  shoM  live 
as  they  did  in  the  good  old  times,  when  they  obeyed  the  precepts 
of  Fides,  Vesta,  and  Remus  and  Romulus,  Hear  Claudian's 
similar  adulation  of  Stilicho  {Laud.  Stilich.  1,  325): 

^^hoc  qaoque  non  parva  fas  est  cum  laude  rellnqai, 
quod  non  ante  fretis  exercitus  adstitit  ultor, 
online  quam  prisco  censeret  bella  senatus. 
neglectum  Stilicho  per  tot  iam  saecula  morem 
rettulit,  ut  ducibus  mandarent  praelia  Patres, 
decretoque  togae  feUx  legionibus  iret 
tessera.    Romuleas  leges  remeasse  fatemur, 
cum  pix)cerum  iussis  famulantia  cemimus  arma." 

It  is  suiBciently  evident,  no  less  from  this  passage  than  from 
Oeorg  1.  498,  and  2.  533,  that  the  deities  mentioned  in  our 
text  were  specially  associated  in  the  Roman  mythology  with 
that  primitive  epoch  of  the  national  history,  to  which  the  Ro- 
mans (sharing  a  feeling  common  to  all  civilised  nations  that 
have  ever  existed)  loved  to  look  back  as  an  epoch  of  peace  and 
innocence;  for  this  reason  and  no  other  are  they  specified  as  the 
gods  of  the  returning  Golden  Age  here  announced  by  Jupiter. 
I  am  unwilling  so  far  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  this  sen- 
timent as  to  suppose,  with  Heyne,  that  it  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  the  trivial  circumstance  of  the  temples  of  Fides,  Vesta, 
and  Remus  and  Romulus  being  seated  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  near 
the  palace  of  Augustus;  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  discuss 
the  opinion  advanced  by  the  late  Mr.  Seward,  and  preserved  by 
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Hayley  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  second  Epistle  on  Epic 
Poetry,  that  the  meaning  is,  that  citil.and  criminal  justice  shall 
be  administered  in  those  temples,  that  opinion  being  based  on 
the  erroneous  interpretation  of  iura  dabunt,  pointed  out  below. 
The  whole  of  this  enunciation  of  the  fates  by  Jupiter  is  one 
magnificent  strain  of  adulation  of  Augustus.  A  similar  adula- 
tion, although  somewhat  more  disguised,  is  plainly  to  be  read 
in  every  word  of  Venus's  complaint  to  Jupiter,  and  in  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  interview  between  the  queen  of  love  and 
beauty  and  the  ''pater  hominumque  deumque;"  that  interview 
having  for  its  sole  object  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas,  Augustus's 
ancestor,  and  the  foundation  by  him  of  that  great  Roman 
empire,  of  which  Augustus  was  now  the  absolute  master  and 
head.  Nor  is  the  adulation  of  Augustus  confined  to  those 
parts  of  the  Aeneid  in  which,  as  in  the  passages  before  us,  there 
is  reference  to  him  by  name  or  distinct  allusion;  it  pervades 
the  whole  poem  from  beginning  to  end,  and  could  not  have 
been  least  pleasing,  to  a  person  of  so  refined  a  taste,  where  it 
is  least  direct^  and  where  the  praise  is  bestowed,  not  upon  him- 
self, but  upon  that  famous  goddess-bom  ancestor,  from  whom  it 
was  his  greatest  pride  and  boast  to  be  descended.  Not  that  I 
suppose,  with  Warburton  and  Spence,  either  that  the  character 
of  Augustus  is  adumbrated  in  that  of  Aeneas,  or  that  the  Aeneid 
is  a  political  poem,  having  for  its  object  to  reconcile  the  Roman 
nation  to  the  newly  settled  order  of  things;  on  the  cxmtrary,  I 
agree  with  Heyne  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  either 
of  these  opinions,  and  that  they  are  each  of  them  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  boldness  and  freedom  necessary  to  a  great  qpic. 
But,  nevertheless,  without  going  so  far  as  Warburton  or  Spence, 
I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  Virgil  wrote  the  Aeneid  in 
honour  of  Augustus— that  he  selected  Aeneas  for  his  hero, 
chiefly  because,  as  Augustus's  reputed  ancestor  and  the  first 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire,  his  praises  would  redound  more 
to  the  honour  of,  and  therefore  be  more  gratefid  to,  Augustus, 
than  those  of  any  other  hero  with  which  the  heroic  age  could 
have  furnished  him— and,  still  further,  that  he  not  only  puj> 
posely  abstained  from  introducing  topics  which  might  hare  been 
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disagreeable  to  the  feelings,  or  derogatory  to  the  reputation,  of  ' 
Augustus,  but  also  seized  every  opportunity  of  giving  such  ten- 
dency and  direction  to  his  story,  and  illustrating  it  with  such 
allusions,  as  he  judged  would  be  best  received  by  him,  and  shed 
most  honour  and  glory  upon  his  name.  Nor  let  this  be  called  J 
mere  adulation:  call  it  rather  the  heartfelt  gratitute  of  the 
partial  poet  towards  his  munificent  friend  and  patron,  and  the 
fulfilment  and  realization  of  his  allegorical  promise  to  build  a 
magnificent  temple  to  him  by  Mincius'  side,  Oeorg,  3,  13: 

.    .    .    "viridi  in  campo  templum  de  marmore  ponam 
propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 
Mincius,  et  tenera  praetexit  amndine  ripas. 
in  medio  mihi  Caesar  erit,  templumque  tenebit." 

Cana.  "Can  am  Fidem  dixit,  vel  quod  in  can  is  homini- 
bus  invenitur,  vel  quod  ei  albo  panno  involuta  manu  sacrifica- 
tur,"  Servius.  "Prisca,  antiqua,  qualis  maiorum  fuit,"  Heyne, 
Wagner  (1861).  No;  but  literally,  grey,  hoary,  viz.,  with  age. 
As  youth  is  viridis,  purpureus,  so  age  is  cana,  and  Fides, 
a  goddess  older  than  Jupiter  (Sil.  2.  484  "ante  lovem  gene- 
rata"),  could  hardly  not  have  lost  somewhat  of  her  youthful 
bloom,  and  acquired  instead  a  little  of  the  canities  of  age. 
Scalig.  Comment.  Numis.  Constant:  "Anus  est  Fides,  puella 
Spes.  Anus  fingitur  quia  antiquior  lege."  Accordingly,  the  ap- 
pellative is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Faith,  but  is  applied  indif- 
ferently to  other  deities  who  are,  par  excellence^  old  and  hoary; 
ex.  gr.  (a)  by  Catullus  {Cofna  Beren.)  to  Tethys: 

.    .    .    ^*me  nocte  premont  vestigia  divum; 
luce  autem  canae  Tethyi  restituor;" 

(6)  by  Ovid,  Fast.  2.  191,  to  the  same: 

.    .    .    "canamque  rogat  [al.  adiit]  Satomia  Tethyn;*' 

(c)  again  by  Ovid,  Met.  2.  509,  to  the  same: 

.    .    .    ^^et  ad  canam  descendit  in  aequora  Tethyn 
Oceanumque  senem,  quorum  reverentia  movit 
saepe  deos;" 

and  (d)  by  our  author  himself  (5.  744)  to  Yesta: 

•    .    .    ^*  canae  penetralia  Vestae.'' 
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The  same  tenn  is  applied  to  the  same  goddess  Faith  by  Pruden- 
tius  {Hamartigenia,  853): 

^^tunc  postliminio  redeiintem  suscipit  alto 
caoa  Fides  gremio;'' 

and  much  less  correctly  by  Ammian  to  the  abstract  quality 
which  the  goddess  Faith  personifies  (26.  7:  "En,  inquit,  cana 
Romanorum  exercituum  fides,  et  religionibus  firmis  iuramenta 
constricta!");  while  its  derivate  verb  is  applied  by  Scaevola 
(quoted  by  Cicero,  de  Legibus  1.  1)  to  Cicero's  poem  of  Marius: 

^^canesoet  SMclis  innuroerabilibus,'' 

and  by  Cicero  himself  {ibid,,  Quintus  Cicero  speaking)  to 
Marius's  oak:  "Dum  Latinae  loquentur  literae,  quercus  huic 
loco  non  deerit,  quae  Mariana  dicatur:  eaque,  ut  ait  Scaevola 
de  fratris  mei  'Mario': 

^oanescet  saeclis  innamerabilibuB.' " 

How  little  we  are  to  understand  cana  rmES  as  equivalent  to 
Horace's  "Fides  albo  velata  panno,"  and  how  still  less  we  arc 
to  understand,  with  Servius,  ftoes  to  be  styled  cana,  "quod 
ei  alba  panno  involuta  manu  sacrificatur,"  appears  to  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  Martial's  (1.  16.  2): 

^^si  quid  longa  Fides  canaque  iura  valenf' 

(where,  in  an  application  scarcely  differing  from  that  in  our 
text,  it  is  impossible  that  cana  can  have  either  of  the  mean- 
ings assigned  to  it  by  Servius,  and  where  it  must  mean,  more  or 
less  literally,  hoary  with  age;  exactly  as  canities,  in  its  similar 
application  by  Claudian,  4  Cons,  Honor.  504,  can  only  mean 
hoariness  owing  to  age: 

^'firmatar  seDium  ioris,  priscamque  resumuot 
canitiem  leges,  emendanturque  vetustaef 
acceduntque  novae'*). 

Compare  (a)  Gaud.  Bell.  Oildon.  24: 

.    .    .     ^4axata  casside  prodit 
canitiem,  plenamqne  trahit  rubiginia  hastam,'* 
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where,  hoariness  is  attributed  to  Rome,  a  goddess,  like  Faith, 
stricken  in  years.    (6)  Claud,  in  1  Cons,  StUich,  2.  442: 

"occurrit  Natura  potens,  seniorque  8uperbis 
canitiem  mclioat  radiis/' 

where  we  have  a  third  allegorized  goddess  exactly  corresponding 
to  Fides  and  Roma,  and,  like  them,  not  merely  aged,  but 
hoary,    (o)  Claud.  Rapt  Proserp,  3.  11: 

.    .    .    ^4ucida  [a/,  caerula]  Phorci 
canities.** 

{d)  Ammian,  14.  6:  "Patrum  [P.  C.J  reverenda  cum  auctori- 
tate  canities"— words  standing  in  the  middle  of  an  enunciation 
very  similar  to  this  of  Jupiter's;  and  (e)  the  so  similar  appli- 
cation of  yoaiai  to  the  Furies  by  Aeschylus,  Eumen.  150  (the 
chorus  of  Furies  to  Apollo): 

viog  Si  ygatng  ddifiovag  [Farias]  xa&iTtTtaao}, 
TOP  ix€Tttv  [Oresten]  atfitov  a&eov  avSga  xat 

TOXCVatV    TttXQOV, 

Tov  fjLtiTQaXoKxv  (T  f$(xliif/ag  tov  d-hog. 

Ibid.  68: 

vTtvto  ^ntaov  <f'  «*cf'  [ed.  Davies]  tu  xamntvatoi.  xoQai  pPHiriae], 
yQHiM,  nuXuiai  nai^fg,  atg  ov  fityvvrm 
d-itov  ri.g  oi/cf'  avd^tonog  ovdf  &tiq  non. 

Caj^a  ftoes  et  vesta,  remo  cum  fratre  QumiNiTs.  *'Quod 
vero  poetae  animum  ad  has  rerum  imagines  deduceret,  ut  Fidem 
et  Vestam  cum  Remo  et  Romulo  commemoraret,  fuisse  suspicor 
etiam  hoc  quod  ut  ex  topographiis  Romae  disci  potest  in  Pala- 
tine monte,  adeoque  circa  Palatinam  Caesaris  domum  templa 
Fidei,  Vestae  ac  Romuli  Remique  erant,"  Heyne,  Excurs.  ad  1, 
291-296.  Not  only  is  the  supposition  that  there  is  an  allusion 
in  our  text  to  local  circumstances  altogether  gratuitous,  but 
such  allusion,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  exist,  would  take  from, 
not  add  to,  the  efTect  of  the  allusion  to  the  primitive  times. 
The  reign  of  Fides  and  Vesta  and  Remus  and  Romulus  shall 
return,  that  is  to  say— -Fides  being  truth,  faithfulness,  and 
sincerity  in  men's  dealings  with  each  other;  Vesta,  the  domestic 
sanctuary,  the  sanctity  of  home;  and  Remus  and  Romulus,  just 
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and  equal  government — primitive  times  shall  return,  and  men 
become  again  honest  and  of  good  &ith  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other,  secure  in  and  attached  to  their  homes,  and  loyal 
subjects  of  a  just  and  paternal  government.  Compare  Ovid, 
Fast.  6.  375: 

^^tum  Venus,  ei  litao  pulcher  trabeaque  Quirious 
Vestaque  pro  Latio  multa  locuta  suo  est 

^publica,'  respondit,  ^cura  est  pro  moenibus  istis/ 

Jupiter,  ^et  poeoas  Qallia  victa  dabit/  " 
tu  mode,  quae  desunt  fruges,  superesse  putentui-, 
office;  nee  sedes  desere,  Vesta,  tuas." 

Ovid,  Fast.  6.  435: 

.    .     .    "tuetur 
Vesta,  quod  assiduo  lumine  cuncta  videt/* 

Ovid,  Fast.  1.  527: 

^4am  pius  Aeneas  sacra  et,  sa^ra  altera,  patrem 

afferet.    Iliacos  excipe,  Vesta,  decs, 
tempus  erit,  cum  vos  orbemque  tuebitur  idem; 

et  fient  ipso  sacra  colente  deo; 
et  penes  Augustos  patriae  tutela  manebit; 

banc  fas  imperii  fraena  tenere  domum/' 

vid,  Fast.  4.  949: 

"aufert  Vesta  diem;  cognate  Vesta  recepta  est 

limine;  sic  iussi  constituere  patres. 
Phoebus  habet  partem;  Vestae  pars  altera  cessit; 

quod  superest  illis,  tertius  ipse  tenet 
state,  Palatinae  laurus,  praetextaque  quercu 

stet  domus.    aetemos  tres  habet  una  deos.'* 

vid,  Fast  6.  365: 

^Widimus  lliaeae  transferri  piguora  Vestae 
sede.    putant  aliquos  scilicet  esse  decs?" 

iv.  1.  21:  '^Deorum  assidua  insidens  cura,  quum  interesse 
)bu8  humanis  caeleste  numen  videretur,  ea  pietate  omnium 
dctora  imbuerat,  ut  fides  ac  iusiurandum  proximo  legom  ac 
>enarum  metu,  civitatem  regerent" 
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Bemo  cum  fratre  QumiNXTS.  Quirinus  is  no  emblem  of  peace. 
Compare  Claud.  4  Cans.  Honor.  488: 

^^ut  fortes  Id  Marte  viros,  animisqae  paratos, 
sic  iustos  Id  pace  legis,  loDgumque  tueris 
electos,  crebris  nee  suocedentibns  urges, 
iudicibus  notis  regimur;  froimurqae  qtiietis 
militiaeque  bonis;  ceu  bellatore  Qoirino, 
ceu  placido  moderante  Noma." 

luRA  DABUNT.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  "lura  dare," 
has  been  scarcely  less  mistaken  by  Heyne  in  his  excursus  on  our 
text,  where  he  says,  "lura  dare,  h.  e.  regnare,  Imperio  Romano 
praeesse,  rem  Romanam  tueri,"  than  In  his  comment  on  "lura 
dabat  legesque  viris"  (verse  511),  where  he  Informs  us  that 
"lura  legesque  dare"  Is  neither  more  nor  less  than  "lus  dlcere" 
("Nihil  allud  quam  lus  dlcere").  The  following  examples,  which 
it  were  easy  to  multiply  tenfold,  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
"lura  dare"  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  either  strictly 
and  literally  to  give  rights  (viz.,  by  the  medium  of  laws), 
or^  loosely  and  generally  to  make  laws  (conveying  rights),  to 
perform  the  function  of  legislator,  to  legislate:   Oeorg.  4,  560: 

.    .    .    ^^  Caesar  dum  magnus  ad  altum 
fulminat  Euphraten  bello,  victoi-que  yolentes 
per  popolos  dat  iura,  viamque  adfectat  Olympo." 

Am.  1.   735: 

^^lupiter,  hospitibus  nam  te  dare  iura  loquuntur." 

Ovid,  Amor.  2.  17.  23: 

"tu  quoque  me,  mea  lux,  in  quaslibet  accipe  leges, 
te  deceat  medio  iura  dedisse  toro." 

Prop.  4.  11.  18: 

^^det  pater  hie  umbrae  moliia  iura  meae." 

Ovid,  Met.  1.  574: 

^^haeo  domus,  haeo  sedes,  haec  sunt  penetralia  magni 
amnis;  in  hoc  residens  facto  de  cautibus  antro, 
undis  iura  dabat,  Nymphisque  colentibus  undas.'' 
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(where  the  river-god  Peneus,  "residens"  (our  author's  own 
word),  "facto  de  cautibus  antro"  (our  author's  "solio"),  "iura 
dabat"  (our  author's  own  word),  "undis  Nyraphisque  colenti- 
bus  undas"  (our  author's  "viris")).  Cic.  de  Legib.  2.  12: 
"Quid  religiosius  quam  cum  populo,  cum  plebe  agendi  ius 
[augures]  aut  dare,  aut  non  dare?"     Coripp.  lohannid.  1.  15: 

^^lustiniaDO,  tuis,  piinceps,  assurge  thumphis, 
laetus  et  infractis  victor  da  iura  tyrannis." 

On  the  other  hand,  "ius  dicere'' — an  expression  which  Hey  no 
should    have    known     better    than     to    confound    with    "iura 
dare" — is  to  expound,  explain^  or  lay  dotvn  what  the  law  is, 
to  perfomi  the  office  of  a  judge,  to  administer  justice.    Com- 
pare  Cic.    Kpist,    ad   Fam,   13,    14:    ''Huic    in    tua   provin- 
cia   pecuniam   debet   P.   Cornelius.     Ea    res    a    Volcatio,   qui 
Romae  ius  dicit,  reiecta  in  Galliam  est"    Liv.  2.  27:   "Appius 
.  .  .  quam  asperrime  poterat  ius  de  creditis  pecuniis  dicere." 
Suet.  Aug.  c.  33:  "Ipse  ius  dixit  assidue,  et  in  noctem  nonnun- 
quam:  si  parum  corpore  valeret,  lectica  pro  tribunali  collocata, 
vel   etiam  domi   Cubans."     Heyne's    first    mistake,   viz.,    that 
"iura  dare"  is  equivalent  to  regnare,  praeesse,  tueri  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Donatus,  who  warns  his  readers  against  it: 
"4ura  dabat,'  sic  alii  exponunt,   imperabat,  sed  non  ita  est, 
nam  qui  sub  novo  [suppl.  imperioj  agebant  nondum   habebant 
leges   et   iura,   quibus   tenerentur.      Haec    ergo   iura   et   leges 
dabat,  hoc   est  constituebat,  tenentibus  quippe  imperium  plena 
potestas  est,  iura  scribere  ac  leges  proferre,  quibus   vivant  qui 
at   sub    imperio.     Non   enim     .     .     .     potest   recte  vivere, 
quem   tenet  iuris   legumque    necessitas."     In    his   second, 
se   mistake,   Heyne   is,   I   am   sorry   to   say,   countenanced 
Forbiger,   who  adopts  Heyne's  words  as  his  own:    "it/m 
sque  dare  nihil  aliud  est  quam  ins  dicere,''  A  greater  autho- 
than   either — however    seldom    appealed   to    in    questions 
)hilol()gy—Lord   Bacon,   has,  and  most  correctly,  not  only 
ed  the  two  expressions  in  point-blank  opposition,  but  accu- 
ly    defined   the   meaning   of  both:    "Judges,"   he   tells  us, 
ay  56  (of  Judicature),  "ought  to  remember  that  their  office 
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is  ius  dicere,  and  not  ius  dare;  to  interpret  law,  and  not  to 
make  law,  or  give  law."  See  Rem.  on  "lura  dabat  legesque 
viris,"  verse  511;  and  compare  Tacit.  Annal.  13.  54:  "Ceterum 
continue  exercituum  otio,  fama  incessit,  ereptum  ius  legatis 
ducendi  in  hostem." 

DiBAE  FERRO  ET  C0MPAGIBTJ8  ARCTIS  CLAUDENTUR  BELU  PORTAE. 
Not    CLAUDENTUR    FERRO     ET    COMPAGIBUS    ARCTIS,     but    DHIAE    FERRO 

ET  COMPAGIBUS  ARCTIS,  becausc — first,  compages  is  never  the 
means  or  instrument  by  which  anything  is  shut  or  fastened, 
but  always  the  compagination  of  the  thing  itself;  secondly, 
because  the  seperation  of  dirae  from  portae  by  the  whole 
length  of  the  sentence  claud.  ferro  et  oomp.  arctis  were,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  ungraceful ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  emphasis 
were  thus  taken  ofT  the  closing  of  the  gates,  which  is  the 
essential  idea,  to  be  placed  on  the  tightness  of  the  fastenings, 
which  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.     Compare  6.  573: 

.    .    .    '^horrisono  stridentes  cardine  sacrae 
panduntar  portae," 

where  "horrisono  stridentes  cardine  sacrae"  lead  to  and  pre- 
pare for  the  emphatic  word  "panduntur,"  placed  first  word  in 
the  line,  exactly  as  dirae  ferro  et  compaqibus  arctis  prepare 
for  and  lead  to  the  emphatic  word  claudentur,  placed  first  word 
in  the  line. 

Dirae  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,  as  Plin.  N,  H,  5.  4: 
"Tertius  sinus  dividitur  in  geminos,  duarum  Syrtium  vadoso  ac 
reciproco  man  diros."     Sil.  4.  284: 

^^contorquet  nodis  et  obusto  robore  diram 
vel  portas  quassare  trabem." 

Tacit  Hist.  4,  62:  "Dux.  CI.  Sanctus,  efTosso* oculo,  dirus  ore, 
ingenio  debilior;"  and  Virgil  himself,  Catalect.  14.  2: 

.    ,    .    "nimio  pocola  dira  mere." 

Dirae  ferro.     Iron  is  always  dire:  Lucan,  1.  355: 

.    .    .    "diro  ferri  revocantur  amore, 
ductonsque  meto." 

Compagibus,  not  bolts  or  other  fastenings,  but  the  avvd^eoug, 
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jointing,  or  compagination,  of  the  door  itself:  the  parts  which— 
put,  jointed,  or  compacted  together— constitute  the  door.  See 
SiL  12.  143  (ed.  Rup.): 

"tradunt  Herculea  prostrates  mole  gigantas 
tellurem  iniectam  quatere,  et  spiramioe  aohelo 
torreri  late  campos,  quotiesque  mioantur 
rampere  compagem  impositam  expalleacere  caelum." 

Ferro  et  cojipaoibus.  Hendiadys  for  ferrets  compagibtis,  as 
Aen.  2,  627 :  "ferro  crebrisque  bipennibus,"  for  crebris  bipenni- 
bus  ferri. 

Belli  portae.     The  temple  was  called  portae,  not  merely  on 

account  of  the  remarkable  use  made  of  the  doors,  but  because 

consisting  of  little  else  than   doors — the  entire  building  being 

no  larger  than  was  necessary   to  hold  the  statue,  immediately 

in  front  of  the  one  face  of  which   opened  the  one  door,   and 

immediately  in  front  of  the  opposite  or  other  face  of  whicji,  the 

other;  Procop.  Bell.  Goth,  1.  25  (ed.  Dind.):    o  xe  vecjg  a/iag 

XakyLOvg    €v    leiqaycjvcj   oxrifjiaTi    eazrixey    toaovTog  fAev,    oaov 

ayaXfjia    lov  lavov   (taejcuv  .    .    .    ducQoatoTiov  de  rriv  TcefpaXriv 

exov,  .  .  .  &vQai  ze  fjctkyjai  Ecp    e^aveQio  nQoaiouio  eiaiv.     No 

wonder,  indeed,  that  such  a  temple,  with  its  two  doors  standing 

s  wide  open,  should  be  called  portae! 

.AUDENTUR— CRUENTO.      Compare    Voltaire's    application    of 

►assage,  Ilenriade,  c.    1,   to  Elizabeth,   Queen  of  England, 

udge  of  the  great  epic  poet  and  epic  poem  of  France,  and 

)  capability  of  the  French  language  for  the  higher  kinds  of 

r: 

''quel  exemple  pour  vous,  monarques  de  la  terre! 
une  femme  a  ferme  les  portes  de  la  guerre, 
et  ronvoyant  ohez  vous  la  discordo  et  I'horreur, 
d'up  peuple  qui  I'adore  elle  a  fait  le  bonheur." 

SNTUM.  Xot  to  be  understood  literally,  or  as  meaning  the 
e  number  one  hundred,  hut  as  general,  and  meaning 
,  I  don't  know  how  many ;  exactly  as  we  say :  ''  I  have  told 
,  hundred  times,''  meaning  a  great  many  times,  very  often ; 
6,  43: 

*^quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum." 
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Ovid,  Met.  13.   784: 

^^sumptaque  anmdioibus  com  pacta  est  fistula  centum; 
senserunt  toti  pastoria  sibila  montes; 
senserunt  undae." 

Hor.  Od.  2.  16.  33: 

"te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
mugiunt  vaccae." 

Hor.  Od.  3.  8.  13: 

'^sume  Maecenas,  cyathos  amici 
sospitis  centum;" 

and — than  which  there  could  be  no  more  exact  parallel  to  our 
text— Hor.  Od.  2.  14.  25: 

"absumet  haeres  Caecuba  dignior 
servata  centum  clavibus:  et  mere 
tinget  pavimentum  superbo, 
pontificum  potiore  coenis," 

and  Hor.  Od.  3.  4.   79: 

.    .     .     ''amatorem  trecentae 
Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae." 

See  Rem.  on  "tercentiun,"  4.  510.  Also,  London  Times  news- 
paper, of  October  27,  1862,  speaking  of  Van  Male's  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Autobiography*  of  Charles  I.:  '^The  emperor 
resolutely  refused  to  allow  the  work  to  be  published,  and  ordered 
the  book  to  be  carefully  locked  up,  'servari  centum  clavibus.'" 
Cruento.  Not  sanguineo,  bloody;  but  cruento,  gory 
(cruor,  gore,  different  forms  of  the  same  word),  smeared  tvith 
spilled  bloody-  Lucret.  2.  194: 

.     .     .     "e  nostix)  cum  missus  corpore  sanguis 
emicat  exsultans  alte,  spargitque  oruorem.'' 


*  This  work  was  translated  from  the  original  Spanish  into  French  by 
Baron  Eervyn  de  Lettinhove,  and  into  English  by  Simpson,  from  his  (the 
Baron's)  translation.  [The  above  is  copied  from  my  pocket  memoranda,  of 
Tuesday,  October  28,  1862.] 
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301-308. 

HAJaC    AIT   ET    MAIA    (iENlTUM   DEMITTIT    AB   ALTO 

UT   TERRAE   UTQUE   NOVAE   PATEANT    CARTHAOINIS   ARCES 

HOSPITIO   TEUCRIS   NE   FATI    NESCIA   DIDO 

FINIBUS    ARCERET   VOLAT    ILLE   PER    AERA    MAGNUM 

REMIGIO    AI.ARUM    AC    LIBYAE    CITUS    ASTITIT    ORIS 

ET   lAM    lUSSA    FACIT   PONUNTQUE   FEROCIA    POENI 

CORDA    VOLENTE   DEO   IMPRIMIS    REOINA    QUIETlTtf 

ACCIPIT    IN    TEUCROS    ANIMUM    MENTEMQUE   BENIGNAM 


Compare  (Silius,  18.  314)  the  mission  of  Pan  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  the  Roman  soldiers  bent  on  razing  Capua,  a  descrip- 
tion in  which  Silius  has— I  must  acknowledge,  a  rare  thing  for 
Silius  to  do — very  much  and  by  far  outdone  his  master,  and 
given  evidence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  was  capable  of  doing 
much  more  than  he  has  usually  done,  and  was  prevented  from 
putting  forth  his  strength  by  the  necessity,  real  or  imagined, 
under  which  he  felt  himself,  of  catering  to  the  taste  of  readers 
wholly  without  relish  for  good  poetry,  and  admiring  only  bad; 
a  taste  generally  triumphant  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  and 
only  triumphed  over  by  some  rare,  fortunate,  happily-circum- 
stanced Virgil,  or  Horace,  or  Milton,  or  Dante. 

Ut  TERRAE  UTQUE  NOVAE  PATEANT  CARTHAOINIS  ARCES  HOSPITIO 
TO'CRIS.       Xot   UT   TERRAE    ARCESQUE    CARTHAOINIS    PATEANT,    bllt — aS 

shown,  firstly  by  the  better  sense,  and  sec^)ndly,  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  UT— IT  TERRAE  PATEANT  (that  they  may  be  allowed 
to  land:  see  verse  545),  utque  pateant  (^artiuginls  arces  (and 
that  they  may  be  received  into  the  city  and  palace). 

Ne  fati  nescia  Dmo  finibus  ARCERET.  "  Quid  aliud  Dido, 
ne  Aenean  a  finibus  suis  arceret  itaque  perniciei  obiectaret, 
monenda  fuit,  nisi  illius  conservationem  in  fato  esse?  Ita  ut 
locum  intelligamus,  et  nexus  suadet,  et  verborum  vis,"  Dietsch 
[Theolog.  p.  20).     Not  the  meaning.     Mercury  is  not  sent  in 
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order  to  inform  Dido  of  the  will  of  the  Fates,  but,  by  exercising 
a  mollifying  influence  on  her  heart,  to  prevent  her  from  (igno- 
rantly,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  fates)  refusing  that  hospitality 
to  Aeneas  without  which  the  will  of  the  Fates  could  not  be 
fulfilled;  and  so,  correctly,  Wagner  in  his  Praest. 

VOLAT    ILLE    PEE     AERA     MAGNUM     REMIOIO     ALARUM.         Compare 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  5.  266: 

.  .  .  "down  thither  prone  in  flight 
he  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing/' 

Remigio  ALARUM.  A  favourito  metaphor  with  the  ancients 
(to  whom  rowing  was  so  much  more  familiar  than  to  us),  and 
applied  not  merely  as  in  our  text,  and  at  6.  19,  to  flying,  but 
to  swimming  (Cassiod.  Var,  8,  10:  '^Diu  iactatum  navigium 
tumens  fluctus  absorbuit,  nullum  relinquens  forti  viro  solatium, 
nisi  tantum  remigia  brachiorum "),  and  even  to  walking,  Eurip. 
Iphig.  in  Aulid,  138  (ed.  Markl.): 

akk    id-\  f()faa(OP  aov  nodn,  ytjQn 

Nor  is  the  converse  metaphor — that  of  wings  for  oars — less 
usual;  Hom.  Od.  11.  125: 

which  latter  metaphor  must  be  held  in  mind  if  we  would  see 
the  entire  of  the  picture  presented  to  us  in  the  line  (3.  124): 

"linquimus  Ortygiae  portus,  pelagoque  volamus.'* 

1 1    PoNUNTQUE  FEROciA  POENi  CORDA  voLENTE  DEO.     Compare  Virg. 
^  lOeorg.  2.  51  (of  trees  undergoing  cultivation):   ''exuerint  sil- 
yestrem  animum." 

Ferocia.  Ferox  is  less  our  ferocious  than  our  fiercej  high- 
spirited,  ha^ighty,  over -confident,  presuming;  Fr.  outrecuidant. 
Compare  4.  135: 

^^stat  sonipes,  ac  fraena  ferox  spumantia  mandit;" 

also  the  application  of  the  term  by  Germanicus  on  his  death- 
bed  to   the  feelings   which   Agrippina,    his    wife,    entertained 
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towards  the  persons  who  were  suspected  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  his  death;  Tacit  Annul.  2.  72:  *^Per  memoriam  sui, 
per  communes  liberos  oravit,  exueret  ferociam,  saevienti  fortunae 
submitteret  animum;"  Hor.  Carm.  3.  3,  42: 

.     .     .     "stet  CapitoKum 
fulgens,  triumph  atisqne  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  iura  Medis;" 

Nep.  Them,  c.  2;  and  especially  Cic.  de  Senec:  "infirmitas 
puerorum  est,  ferocitas  iuvenum,  gravitas  iani  constantis  aetatis;" 
and  Livy,  30.  30  (Hannibal  to  Scipio):  "Tuam  et  adolescentiam 
et  perpetuam  felicitatem,  ferociora  utraque  quam  quietis  opus 
est  consiliis,  metuo/'  In  all  these  passages,  no  less  than  in  our 
text,  the  '^ferocia"  spoken  of  is  not  at  all  our  ferocity ^  but 
mettle,  /.  e.  a  high,  overbearing,  fierce  spirit,  especially  that 
which  is  produced  by  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Compare  also 
Cic.  in  fragm.  ap.  Non.  c.  4,  n.  192:  "Vereor  ne  ferociorem 
eum  faciant  tua  tarn  praeclara  de  eo  indicia;"  and  Cic.  Fragm 
(ed.  Lamb),  p.  470;  Plant.  MIL  Olor.  1322  (ed.  Ritschl): 

"nam  tu  quam  vis  potis  es  facere  ut  adfluat  facetiis, 
et  quia  tecum  eram,  propterea  nimio  eram  ferocior;" 

Plant.  Mil  Glor,  1389  (ed.  Kitschl): 

.     .     .     "stat  in  statu  senex, 
ut  adoriatur  moeohum,  qui  formast  ferox, 
qui  omnis  se  amare  credit,  quaeque  aspexerit;'" 

Ovid,  Met,  1.   757  (Phaethon  speaking): 

.     .     .     "iUe  ego  liber, 
ille  ferox  tacui." 

The  Latin  word  has  come  down  to  the  Italians,  and  is  used  by 
them  in  a  similarly  mitigated  sense;  Altieri,  Antotriogr,,  year 
1783:  ^'Mi  riusci  d' un  grandissimo  sollievo  il  conversar  con 
queir  uomo  incomparabile,  buono,  compassionevole,  e  con  tanta 
altezza  e  femcia  di  sensi,  umanissimo,''  where  "ferocia"  is 
precisely  the  French  fiert^. 

Nothing  can   be   weaker   than   this  part  of  VirgiPs  poem. 
Venus  intercedes  with  the  Omnipotent  on  behalf  of  her  prot^- 
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g4s.  The  Omnipotent,  softened,  kisses  her  and  explains  to  her 
the  gloiioiis  ftitarity  which  awaits  them;  and  lest  the  Cartlia- 
ginians  in  their  ignorance  should  throw  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  fate,  sends  his  special  messenger  down  to  smooth  matters. 
The  messenger,  alert  as  usual,  winnows  the  air  down,  and  soon 
stands  on  the  Libyan  frontier;  and  the  reader  is  all  agog  to  heaV, 
the  steps  taken  in  the  critical  conjuncture  by  the  cleverest  of  all 
intermediaries.  Not  one  word  about  them.  Mercury,  like  a 
good  boy,  does  as  he  was  bid  (iussa  facit)  ;  and  the  Carthaginians, 
and  especially  the  queen,  at  once  lay  aside  their  outrecuidance 
and  become  as  mild  and  gentle  as  sucking  doves.  It  is  this^ 
mountain  in  labour,  this  ''indignus  vindice  nodus,'*  this  little^ 
to-do-for — say  rather  nothing  at  all  done  by — a  messenger  god, 
the  Dutch  critic  should  have  fallen  foul  of,  not  the  nerveless 
verse-and-a-half  which  he  has  expunged,  as  not  possibly  Virgil's, 
because  unworthy  of  Yirgil:  ''Imprimis — benignam.  Haec  adeo 
sunt  humilia,  ut  qui  admonitns,  Virgilio  plane  esse  indigna  non 
sentiat,  nihil  non  admittere  et  pati  possit"  If  unworthiness 
of  Yirgil  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  elimination  from  the  text, 
not  the  verse-and-a-half  alone,  but  the  whole  passage  (no  less 
deficient  both  in  expression  and  design  than  the  verse-and-a-half), 
should  have  been  eliminated.  But  elimination  is  too  arbitrary 
treatment,  either  of  a  verse-and-a-half  or  of  a  whole  passage 
handed  down  by  all  the  MSS.  as  genuine;  and  it  is  the  part 
of  the  editor  to  present  his  author,  not  as  in  his  judgment  he 
ought  to  have  been,  but  as  the  MSS.  inform  him  he  was. 

VoLENTE  DEO.    "lovo.    Vcl  Mcrcurio,"  Donatus,  Servius  (ed. 
Lion),  a  very  safe  observation,   one  would   think;   and  leaving 
the  reader  who  has  do 
last  spoken,  of,  as  free  l 
and  with  Mercer  to  C( 
Aristaenatus,   1.  15,   a 
Mercury  is  no  more  th 
Jove,  at  liberty  to  asc 
if  the  safety  of  Serviu 
parent  than  real,  and 
DEO  refers  to  neither  o 
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ton,  generally  to  both,  as  if  he  had  said  ''superis  volentibus," 
or  as  we  might  express  it,  "such  being  the  will  of  heaven?" 
Compare  Aesch.  Sept  c,  Theb.  418  (ed.  Bloomf.): 

jovTtt)  fjLiv  ovTQ}g  tmv/eiv  6ouv  &foi>. 

Kanavfvg  cf'  (n*  HXfXTQaiaiv  HXr\xiv  nvXitig, 

yiyag  oS\  akkov  tov  nagog  Xfkty^fvov 

/ii floaty,  o  xofinog  cf*  ov  xar*  nvd-gtonov  <fQOVft' 

nvQyoig  <f*  anuXu  roeocf'  «  ^»?  XQavoi  d^fog  [cU.  Tv/rj]. 

^tov  It  ytiQ  d-iXovrog  ex/ifganv  noXiv, 

X(ti  fAf]  &fXovTog  (fijaiv,  ovd(  rrjv  Jmg 

fgiv  7tf&(jj  axfi^lfaatev  (xnoSojv  a/f&Hv, 

where  there  is  the  same  imcertainty  whether  the  d^eov  of  d^eov 
d^tkovvog  yiai  ixr]  ^tXortog  is  general,  and  refers  to  the  preceding 
d^tot\  or  particular,  and  refers  to  the  succeeding  Jiog, 


310-313. 

UT   PRIMUM — REFERRE 


Not,    UT    PRIMUM    LUX    ALMA    DATA     EST,     CONSTPTUIT,    but    EXIRE    UT 

PRIMUM  LUX  ALMA  DATA  EST,  bccause  there  is  something  of  puerile 
and  even  ridiculous  in  taking  the  whole  night  to  consider,  and 
coming  only  at  dawn  to  the  magnanimous  resolution  to  sally 
forth  and  look  about  him.  The  comma,  therefore,  should  be 
removed  from  after  est. 

ExACTA  REFERRE. — "  ExACTA,  quac  explorasset,  comperisset," 
Heyne.  "Diligenter  explorata,"  Wagner;  on  which  interpre- 
tation Wunderlich  (without  proposing  a  better)  observes:  "qua 
signiticatione  haec  vox  rarius  [he  might  have  said,  'nunquam'] 
usurpatur."  Exacta  is  simply  facta,  transacta;  exacta  referre, 
Anglice,  report  proceedings.     Compare  6.  637 : 

^^his  demum  exactis,  perfecto  munere  divae." 

Oearg.  L  435:  "Exactum  mensem,"  the  month  completed^ 
finished;  "ad  mensem  exactum,"  up  to  the  end  of  the  motUh. 
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314. 
CIJISSEM   IN   CONVEXO   NEMOBUM   SUB   RUPB  CAVATA 


CoNVExo  XEMORUM.  The  usual  difficulty,  arising  from  that  capital 
defect  of  the  Latin  language,  the  want  of  the  article.  The 
words  are  equally  capable  of  meaning  in  a  "convexum  nemo- 
rum"  and  in  the  "^convexum  nemorum"  and  have  always  been 
understood  by  all  commentators  in  the  former,  i.  e.  in  the 
indefinite  sense.  I  think  however  that  they  are  used  in  the  latter, 
or  definite  sense,  and  mean  in  the  "convexum  nemorum,"  i,  e. 
in  the  "convexum  nemorum"  already  described — in  other  words, 
in  the  port  itself;  for  to  what  purpose  so  insist  on  the  security 
and  quiet  of  the  port — 

"aequora  tuta  silent 

hio  fessas  non  vinoola  naves 

uUa  tenent,  unco  non  alligat  ancora  morsu" — 

if  the  ships  are  to  be  immediately  removed  into  a  "convexum 
nemorum"?  No,  no;  it  is  in  the  safe  port  itself  the  ships  are 
hid  SUB  RUPE  CAVATA,  whcro  the  precipitous  rocky  bank  over- 
hangs the  water,  and  where  they  are  concealed  from  view  not 
merely  by  the  overhanging  bank,  but  by  the  thickly  shadowing 
trees  with  which  the  bank  is  crowned — arboribus  clausam  circum 
ATQUE  jftORRENTiBus  UMBRis,  the  Very  "tum  silvis  scena  coruscis 
desuper"  of  the  port,  a  little  varied.  But  how  is  convexo 
NEMORUM  equivalent  to  the  port  just  described?  The  question 
is  easily  answered.  Whatever  is  carried  round  in  the  form  of 
a  bowl  or  basin  is  convexum  (see  Rem.  on  1.  611).  The  port, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  enclosed  by  "vastae  rupes"  on  each  side, 
an  island  in  front,  and  a  "frons"  opposite,  is  carried  round 
in  the  form  of  a  bowl  or  basin:  therefore  the  port  is  "con- 
vexum." Compare  Plin.  H,  N,  12.  23:  "Discessimus  a  terris 
oceanum  spectantibus  ad  convexas  in  nostra  maria,"  forming 
the  basin  of  our  seas. 

Very  well  for  "convexum,"  but  why  "convexum  nemor- 
um?"    Because  the   "convexum"   is   crowned   with   woods — 
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^tura  silvis  scena  coruscis  desuper" — and  "convexum  nemor- 
um*'  is  the  equivalent  of  "convexum  neraorosum,"  exactly  as, 
6.  256,  "iuga  silvarum"  is  the  equivalent  of  "iuga  silvofta;" 
11.  544,  "iuga  nenaorum''  of  "iuga  nemorosa";  and,  Md,  6. 
56,  "saltus  nemorum"  of  "saltus  nemorosi." 

The  concealment  of  the  ships  is  complete  and  perfect  They 
are  in  a  basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and  precipitous 
banks  crowned  with  dark  shadowing  woods,  and  they  are  more- 
over under  the  rocky  thickly  wooded  bank,  where  it  is  hollowed 
out  underneath  by  the  water  and  projects  overhead. 

Sub  rupe  cavata:  where  the  precipitous  bank  is  hollowed  out 
below  by  the  water,  and  projects  overhead.  Compare  Liv.  37. 
27:  "A  mari  exesae  fluctibus  rupes  claudunt;  ita  ut  quibus- 
dam  locis  superpendentia  saxa  plus  in  altum,  quam  quae  in 
statione  sunt  naves,  promineant"     Ovid,  Met.  4,  524: 

^'imtninet  aeqaoribns  scopulus;  pars  ima  oavatar 
fluotibtis,  et  tectas  defendit  ab  imbribas  undas; 
summa  riget,  frootemque  in  apertum  porrigit  aequor." 

Lucan,  4.  455: 

^^  impendent  cava  saxa  mari,  mituraqae  semper 
stat  (mirum!)  moles,  et  silvis  aequor  inumbrai 
hac  fractas  aquilone  rates,  submersaque  pontus 
corpora  saepe  tulit,  caecisque  abscondit  in  antris.'' 

In  convexo  nemorum  sub  rupe  cavata. — In  convexo  nemorum, 
in  a  wooded  promontory ;  sub  rupe  cavata,  under  the  excavated 
precipice,  i.  e.  in  an  excavation  of  the  precipice.  The  two 
clauses  are  descriptive  of  the  same  object,  which  is  a  rocky 
promontory  covered  with  woods,  and  having  an  excavation  in 
its  side;  as  if  he  had  said  **sub  rupe  cava  nemoris  convexi.'' 
In  Lucan,  /.  c,  the  "impendent  cava  saxa  mari"  corresponds 
to  the  sub  rlte  cavata,  ''ruituraque  semper  stat  (mirum!)  moles" 
to  the  CONVEXO,   and   "silvis  aequor  inumbrat"  to  the  nemorum 

and      ARBORIBUS     CLAU8AM     CIR(UM     ATQUE     HORRENTIBUS     UMBRI8     of 

our  text 
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317. 

MANU    CRISPANS 


The  Latin  term  crispus  signifies,  not  curly  or  curled,  as 
I  think  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  actual  application  of  the 
term  by  Plautus  to  curls  {Trueul.  2.  2.  32  [od.  Weise]): 

^4am  ego  istos  fictos,  compositos,  crispos  cincinnos  tuos 
ungiientatos  usque  ex  cerebro  exvellam!" 

but  crisp,  /.  e.  the  state  opposite  to  flaccid,  relaxed,  lank,  lan- 
guid, listless,  dull  (Germ,  schlaff,  Lat.  lefitns).  Accordingly  we 
find  it  applied  to  the  animal  body,  or  part  of  the  animal  body, 
when  it  is  not  in  a  relaxed  but  in  a  tonic  state,  /.  e.  when  the 
skin  or  muscles  or  both  are  in  tone,  or  in  a  state  of  tonic 
action  f^Copa,  2: 

"crispum  sub  crotalo  doota  movere  latus," 

the  flank  not  relaxed  or  languid,  or  unbraced,  but  braced — in 

a  state  of  tonic  life  and  activity,  ready  to  bend  actively,  not 

passively;  as  when  we  set  our  arms  a-kimbo,  and  with  an  air  of 

defiance  move  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  a  lateral  motion 

from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left  alternately.    Mart.  5.  61 

(ed.  Schneid.): 

''crispulus  iste  quia  est,  uxori  semper  adhaeret 
qui,  Mariane,  tuae?  crispulns  iste  quis  est?" 

—not  that  curly-pated  little  fellow,  but  that  crisp,  dapper,  cocket, 
smart  little  fellow].  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
speech  or  manner  of  speaking,  to  signify  that  it  is  crisp,  i,  e. 
smart;  the  opposite  of  relaxed,  languid,  drawling,  or  whining. 
Compare  Aul.  Gell.  1.  4:  "Crispum  sane  .  .  .  agmen  orationis 
rotundumque,  ac  modulo  ipso  numerorum  venustum.''  In  like 
manner  crispare  is  to  make  or  be  crisp — crispus  in  the  just 
explained  sense.    See  Persius,  3.  87: 

"ingominat  tremulos  naso  crispante  cachinuos" 
[/.  e.  "ingeminat  cachinnos  naso  crispante — with  a  nose  turning 
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itself  up,  cocking  itself  up;  pi-ecisely  as  we  say  in  English: 
cocked  up  his  nose],  Amob.  Adi\  dent.  7.  83  (ed.  Orelli): 
"Quid  cessatis  quin  et  ipsos  dic^tis  deos  ludero,  lasciviix*,  saltare, 
obsooenas  compingero  cantationes,  et  clunibus  fluctuare  crispatis:" 
also  ibid.  2,  42  and  Claud.  Epith,  Pall,  ct  Cclcr.  4: 

.    .    .    "crispatur  opaca 
pampinus,  et  mites  undatim  ventilat  u^•as'' 

(whith  which  use  made  by  the  Romans  of  the  verb  cr  is  pa  re 
compare  the  exactly  corresponding  use  made  by  the  French  of 
their  equivalent  and  derived  verb  erisper,  Victor  Hugo,  Notir- 
Dame  de  Paris,  11,  1:  "Los  doigts  osseux  et  maigres  qui  la 
meurtrissaient  se  crispaient  sur  sa  (;hair,  et  so  rejoignaient  alen- 
tour").  Plin.  .Y.  //.  2.  S2  (de  terrae  motu):  "Tutissimum  est 
cum  vibrat  crispantc  aedificiorum  crepitu"  (vibrates  with  a  short, 
sharp  crackling].     Val.  Flacc.   1.  311: 

"alma  novo  orispans  pelagus  Titlionia  Phoebo" 

[crisping  the  surface  of  tlie  sea;  making  the  surface  of  the 
sea  (which  during  the  night  lay  dull  and  flaccid)  sharp,  lively, 
fresh,  buoyant,  and  elastic:  putting  it  in  tone,  as  the  skin, 
muscle,  or  hair  of  an  animal  is  put  in  tone,  and  so  Milton, 
Par.  Lost,  4.  237: 

.  .  .  "from  that  sapphiro  fount  the  cns|)od  brooks, 
rolling  on  orient  pe^irl  and  sands  of  gold, 
ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant'*]. 

precisely  in  the  same  sense  are  we  to  understand  crisp  a  re, 
when  applied  to  arms  or  weapons;  Claud.  3  Cous.  Ilofior.  194: 

"altum  fulminea  crispait)  in  caasido  conum 
festinat  Steropes" 

[to  make  crisp  the  cone  on  the  helmet;  manufacture,  or  work, 
or  set  up  the  cone,  so  that  it  may  look  crisp— lively  alert  — 
on  the  cock — not  drooping,  or  languid,  or  tamef.  8il.  Ital.  s. 
M\ : 

"non  illis  solitum  frisparo  hastilia  campo: 
pila  voliuit." 

Amro*  Man*.  11.  1*:    "IJbi  autem  in  planitie  potuerint  n^periri* 
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quod  contingit  assidue,  nee  exsertare  lacertos,  uec  crispare  per- 
missi  tela,  quae  vehunt  bina  vel  terna,  pecudum  ritu  inertium 
tnicidantur."  Amm.  Marc.  20.  4:  "Hocque  comperto,  milites 
quos  ignota  pari  sollicitudine  movebant  et  nota,  pars  crispantes 
missilia,  alii  minitantes  nudatis  gladiis,  diverse  vagoque  (ut  in 
repentino  solet)  excursu  occupavere  volucriter  regiam" — in  the 
whole  of  which  last  three  passages  crispare  is  applied  precisely 
as  in  our  text,  viz.,  to  express  the  holding  or  handling  the 
weapons,  so  as  to  give  them  an  active  appearance,  so  as  to 
make  them  appear  as  it  were  possessed  of  life  and  energj-, 
cmjo  — ready  for  action— on  the  cock— on  tlie  sharp. 

The  manu  crispatio  of  the  hastile  by  the  soldier  may 
perhaps  be  rendered  easy  of  comprehension  to  the  truant  school- 
boy by  a  reference  to  the  manu  crispatio  of  the  ferula,  or 
birch,  by  the  schoolmaster.  Nor  do  the  French  not  make  a 
precisely  similar  application  (viz.,  to  arms)  of  their  borrowed 
cresper;  Littr6,  Diet.,  quoting  from  R.  Belleau,  Berger,  t.  1, 
p.  3,  dans  lacuhne: 

^^mais  qu'en  me  fa^onnant  comme  an  soldat  pratique 
j'eusse  appris  k  cresper  le  long  bois  d'une  pique, 
k  piquor  un  cheval,  le  manier  eu  rond'* 

[not,  with  Littr6,  to  brayidish  {brandir)  a  pike,  but  to  hold  a 
pike  firm,  in  a  martini  manner y  ready  of  action,  as  it  should 
be  held  by  a  soldier], 

Manu  crisp ans,  cleneMtig  in  his  hand.  See  again  Amm.  /.  c.  : 
"  Ubi  autem  in  planitie  potuerint  reperiri,  quod  contingit  assidue, 
nee  exsertare  lacertos,  nee  crispare  permissi  tela,  quae  vehunt 
bina  vel  terna,  pecudum  ritu  inertium  trucidantur"  [not  allowed 
to  grasp  or  cle^irh  their  weapons  in  their  hand'i].  That  clench- 
ing, not  brandishing,  is  the  true  sense  of  crispaxs  in  the  passage 
before  us,  is  further  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  cris- 
patus  (first  changed,  of  course,  into  erisp^,  and  then  into 
ervpe*)  is  the  very  term  employed  by  the  French  at  the  present 
day  to  express  the  clenched  or  curled  state  of  the  fingers 
(Eugene  Sue,  My  stereo  de  Paris,   vol.  1.  c.  13:   "Car  lorsque 

♦  Crespe  not  in  Boisto  or  Fleming  and  Tibbins,  but  both  have  creper 
in  this  sense. 
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Taction  succ6dait  k  la  parole,  c'est-^-dire  lorsque  ses  doigts 
crispSs  ne  rencontraient  que  la  surface  de  son  crSne  luisante  et 
polie  comme  du  marbre,  le  digno  squire  6tait  confiis  et  honteux 
de  sa  pr6somption."  Vict.  Hugo,  Notre'Dame ,  9.  5:  "Ces 
images  de  volupt6  faisaient  erisprr  ses  poings  et  courir  un  frisson 
le  long  de  ses  vertdbres."  Account  of  the  murder  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul-Praslin  by  her  husband,  in  the  Gaxefte 
fles  Trihunaux,  Paris,  Aug.  20,  1847:  "On  6tablissait  6gale- 
raent  que  les  choveux  trouv6s  entre  les  doigts  rrispSs  de  la 
duchesse  et  dans  la  mare  de  sang  oii  gisait  son  corps  6taient 
pr6cis6ment  de  la  meme  couleur  et  de  la  meme  longueur  que 
ceux  de  son  mari."  And  again,  in  the  account  given  of  the 
same  murder  by  Le  Thvifj  same  date:  "/^.<?  doigts  de  la  main 
gauchf  de  la  duchesse  6taient  msp^s^  et  retenaient  quelques 
cheveux  du  meurtrier,  arrach^^  dans  cette  horrible  lutte''). 

If  the  above  explanation  of  crispare  be  correct,  crispare 
telum  differs  from  capere  telum,  in  so  far  as  the  former 
expresses,  first,  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  weapon  is 
taken  in  the  hand,  viz.,  by  grasping;  while  the  latter  expresses 
only  the  taking  in  the  hand,  without  any  definition  of  the 
manner  of  the  taking;  and,  secondly,  the  former  expresses  the 
continued  action,  viz.,  of  holding  so  grasped,  while  the  expres- 
sion of  the  latter  is  limited  to  the  first  moment  or  commence- 
ment of  the  act;  Liv.  22.  51:  "Praecipue  convertit  omnes  sub- 
stratus  Numida  mortuo  superincubante  Romano  vivus,  naso 
auribusque  laceratis;  cum,  manibus  ad  rnpinidftm  telum  inutili- 
bus,  in  rabiom  ira  versus,  laniando  dentibus  hostem  exspirassot.'' 
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318-324. 

CUI   MATER    MJeDIA    SESE   TULIT   OBVIA    SILVA 
VIKOINIS    OS   HABITUMQUE    CiEREXS    ET   VIRGINIS    ARMA 
S1»ARTANAE   VEL    QUAIJS    EQUOS    TUREISSA    FATKiAT 
HARPALYCE   VOLUCREMQL'E   FUGA   PRAEVERTITUR   HEBRUM 
NAMQUE   HUATERIS   DE   MORE   HABIIJ!3I    SUSPENDERAT    ARCUM 
VENATRIX   DEDERAK^UE   COMAM    DIFFUNDtOlE   VEXTIS 
NUDA    GENU    NUDOQUE   SINUS    COLliECTA    FLUENTES 


VAB,  LECT, 
HEBRUM  I  Rom.f  Fal.^  Med.  11  hkbrum,  hakbrum,  or  ebrum  Z  i  III  Noiiius ; 

Priscian,  In^t.  Gramm,  8.  Ho;  C>Tith.  Oeuet;  Rom.  1469;  Ven.  1471, 

1472,  1476;  Mil.  1475,  1492;  Bresc;  P.  Manut;  La  Cerda  (doubtingly) ; 

D.Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1671);  Phil.;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Voss; 

Thiel;  Gossrau  (ed.  3);  Forb.;  Lad.;  Haupt,;  Jacob  {Quaest  Ep,  p.  161); 

Coningt. 
EDRUM  111  Heyne;  Brunck;  Pott.;  Ribb.;  Weidner;  Peerlk. 

0  Vat.,   Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Hebrum.  I  entirely  agree  with  Wakefield,  Wagner,  Gossrau, 
Jahn,  Conington,  and  Forbiger  (4th  ed.)  that,  rivers  being  as 
celebrated  for  speed  as  winds  are  |Call.  Hymn,  in  Delunt,  109 
(ed.  Spanh.),  Latona  in  search  of  a  place  where  she  might  lie-in 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,   and   addressing  the  Thessalian   nymphs: 

Nvf4if(u  f^taanXiSfg,  noru^ov  yivo<;,  ttnutk  tkctqi 
xoifitjaai  fifya  /fvfia'  itt^tnkt^aox^^f  ytvfio), 
Xiaaojutvfu  r«  Zt}vog  tf  vStai,  rtxvu  rtxtOthai. 
ITr}vttf  'P&tontc,  ii  vvv  ttvtfioiotv  t(ttC^ig ; 
to  naJt{»,  ov  fii^v  mnov  ut(^Xiov  a^tfi^f^tixtig. 
f]  QK  jov  biS*  tcui  Tu/ivoi  Tio&tg;  rj  iit^  tfitio 
fiovvot'  tX(uf{iiCovai;  Jitnoiriaai  &e  nttiaxhta 
orj^fQOv  t^antvrjg; 


Hor.  Od.  L  12.   7: 


^^uode  vocalem  temere  insecutae 
Orphea  silvae 
arte  materna  rapidos  morantem 
fluminum  lapsus  celoresque  veotos." 
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Sil.  3.  306: 

^^necnoD  Autololes  lovibus  gens  ignea  plantis, 
cui  sonipos  cursu,  cui  cesserit  incitus  amnis; 
tanta  fuga  est,  ceitant  pennae,  campumque  volatu 
cum  rapuere,  pedum  frustra  vestigia  quaeius"] 

there  is  no  necessity  for  exchanging  hebrum,  the  unanimous 
reading  of  the  MSS.,  for  the  merely  conjectural  eurum,  pro- 
posed by  Rutgers  and  Huet,  adopted  by  Brunck,  Heyne, 
Pettier,  Peerlkamp,  and  Kibbeck,  and  fiated  by  iladvig  {Adv. 
Cril.  Lat.  6,  2)  as  "necessaria  certissimaque  coniectura  iam 
coramuni  sensu  probata." 

Nor  do  I  less  agree  with  Forbiger  as  to  the  propriety  with 
which  the  two  Thracian  notabilities,  the  Thracian  maiden  and 
the  Thracian  river,  are  placed  in  company  with  each  other— a 
propriety  which  could  scarcely  have  been  quite  absent  from  the 
mind  of  Silius  when  that  poet  was  sketching  his  picture  of  the 
Thracian  Rhodope  coming  to  hear,  and  this  simie  Thracian 
Hebrus  stopping  to  hear,  the  music  of  the  Thracian  bard 
(Sil.  3.  618): 

"quin  et  Romuloes  superabit  [DomitiauusJ  vote  nepotcs, 
«iuis  erit  oloquio  partum  decus;  huic  sua  Musao 
sacra  ferent,  meliorque  lyra,  cui  substitit  Hobrus, 
ct  venit  Rhodopo,  Phoobo  miranda  loquetur." 

To  Servius's  objection  to  his  own  reading  of  uebkum  ("iSed 
falsum  est  (viz.,  Hebrum  volucrem  esse)  nam  est  quietissimus 
ctiam  cum  per  hiemem  crescit'')  may  be  opposed  the  testimony 
of  Plutarch  de  Flu  cits,  .7.  1,  quoted  by  La  Cerda:  E^iqo^ 
nota^O(^  eoTi  rijt;  GQaArfi,  Tcgoar^yoQiav  eiXr^y^toi^  aJto  rr^g  avacQO- 
(fr^f;  ir^g  /MxaffOQag  tov  rdavo^y  and  the  more  explicit  testimony 
of  Seneca,  Thrh.  607: 

"rapid usque  cainpos  fertiles  Jlebrus  seoat" 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the  iMkCj  5,  18,  we  have  Fitz- 
james  and  his  merry  men   outstripping  on  horseback  the  swift 

Teith: 

"still  at  the  pnllop  priokod  the  kiught; 
his  merry  meu  followed  iis  they  might, 
along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith,  they  ride, 
and  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide. ' 
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Os  IIABITU31QUE.  ^^Vultuni  ct  aniictum/'  Servius,  followed 
both  by  Voss  and  Heyne.  I  cannot  believe  it.  For  why  join 
the  clothing  by  means  of  quk  so  closely  with  its  unlike,  the 
face,  and  separate  it  so  widely  by  means  of  gerens  and  vmomis 
from  its  like,  arma?  Why  have  we  not  either  the  three  cate- 
gories OS,  habitus,  arma;  or,  if  we  are  only  to  have  two,  why 
are  not  these  two  not  "os  habitusque"  and  "arma,"  but  os 
and  habitus  arniaque?  This  is,  I  think,  a  decisive  objec- 
tion to  the  rendering  of  "habitus"  by  amictus.  How,  then, 
is  OS  HABiTUMQUE  to  be  uudcrstood  ?  As  a  hendiadys  for 
habitum  oris?  Possibly,  and  even  plausibly,  the  expression 
habitus  oris  being  one  of  so  common  occurrence  [Tacitus, 
Germ.  31:  "Crinem  barbamque  submittere  nee  nisi  hoste  caeso 
exuere  votivum  obligatumque  virtuti  oris  hahitiun.^'  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Dcor.  L  35:  "Oris  quidem  habitus  ad  vitae  firmitatem 
nihil  pertinet."  Liv.  21.  2:  ''Tormentis  quoquo  quum  Jacera- 
retur,  eo  fuit  habitu  oris,  ut,  superante  laetitia  dolores,  ridentis 
etiam  speciem  praebuerit."  Liv.  21.  4  (of  Hannibal) :  "Eundem 
vigorem  in  vultu,  vimque  in  oculis,  habitum  oris,  lineamen- 
taque  intueri."    Lucan,  9.  1033: 

.    .    .    ^^iain  langoida  morte 
effigies  habitoni  noti  niutaverat  oris" 

— in  all  which  places  habitus  oris  is  precisely  the  ycQoaio/cov 
ataaig  of  Philostr.  Iinag.  2.  32  (of  the  picture  of  Themistocles): 
Oqa  '/.at  lov  &€!tuafoy,Xea,  ir^v  f.i€v  lov  nqoaiojcov  ataaiv  7caQa7i'kri- 
oiov  loig  Xeyocac  [as  if  he  was  speaking] J;  but  far  from  proba- 
bly, if  it  were  only  (m  account  of  our  very  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  this  introductory  sketch  of  Venus's  appearance,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  her  face,  hair,  and  accoutrements,  should 
comprehend  some  reference  to  or  notice  of  that  attire,  which  is 
so  unusual  that  she  herself  apologizes  for  it  afterwards.  In  what 
third  way,  tlien,  is  the  habitum  of  our  text  to  be  understood? 
I  reply,  without  hesitation,  as  meaning  air,  aspect,  personal 
appearance,  ffxw^  (Achill.  Tat  1.  1  (of  the  companions  of 
Europa):  co  ox^tce  rati;  7vaQ^eyoi^  Y.ai  %aQa(;  /.ai  yo^'ifor),  the 
combined  result  of  figure,  gesture,  clothing,  and,  especially,  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair  (compare  Sil.  15.  28: 
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'^alterius  [Virtutis]  dispar  habitus:  frons  hirta,  nee  unquam 
composita  mutata  coma;  stans  vultus,  et  ore 
incessuque  viro  propior,  laetique  pudoris; 
celsa  humeros  niveae  fulgebat  stamine  pallae," 

where  not  only  is  the  hair  a  part  of  the  "habitus,"  but  the 
first  part  mentioned;  while  the  dress  is  no  more  than  the 
last,  the  concluding  or  completing  part).  Nay,  so  much  does 
the  mode  of  v/earing  the  hair  enter  into  the  habitus  as,  along 
with  the  great  size  of  the  limbs,  to  constitute  the  habitus 
corporis,  the  peculiar  aspect,  or  appearance,  of  the  Scots,  as 
described  by  Tacitus,  Ag^^ic.  11:  *' Habitus  corporura  varii; 
atque  ex  eo  argumenta.  Namque  rutilae  Caledoniam  habitan- 
tium  comae,  magni  artus,  Germanicam  originem  asseverant. 
Sihirum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  plerumque  crines,  et  posita 
contra  Hispania,  Iberos  veteres  traiecisse,  easque  sedes  occu- 
passo,  tidem  faciunt;"  [with  which  compare  Ovid,  FaaL  2,  813 
(of  Lucretia): 

^*iamque  erat  oila  dies:  passis  sedet  ilia  uapillis; 

ut  solet  ad  nati  mater  itura  rogum. 
grandaevumque  patrom  fide  cum  coniuge  castris 

evocat;  et  posita  venit  uterque  mora, 
utque  \ident  habitum;  quae  luctus  causa  requirunt; 

cui  paret  exequias,  <iuove  sit  icta  male," 

[where  the  chief  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  mourning  habi- 
tus of  Lucretia  consists  in  the  mode  in  which  she  wears  her 
hair].  Also  Senec.  Troad.  H4,  where  Hecuba,  having  commanded 
the  chorus  of  lliades: 

"solvite  crinem.    |>er  coUa  fluant 
moesta  capilli  tepido  Troiao 
pulvero  turpes.    paret  exsertos 
turba  lacertos.   veste  rcmissa 
substringo  sinus,  uteroque  tonus 
pateant  artus.    cui  coniugio 
|)cctora  velas,  captive  pudorV 
oingat  tunicas  palla  solutas. 
vacot  ad  crebri  verbera  planctus 
furibunda  manus," 


adds. 


.    .    .    "  placet  hie  habitus, 
placet." 
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Stat  Theb.  11.  460: 

^'aversa  caeli  Piotas  in  parte  sedebat 
noD  habitu,  quo  nota  prius;  non  ore  sereno, 
scd  vittis  exuta  comam." 

Also  Stat.  Theb.  12.  106: 

.    .    .    '■'orbao  viduaoque  ruebant 
Inachides,  cou  capta  manus:  sua  vulnera  cuique; 
par  habitus  cunctis;  deiccti  in  poctora  crinos, 
accinctiquo  sinus,    manant  lacera  ora  crucntis 
unguibus,  et  moUes  planctu  crevere  lacerti." 

And  especially  Macrob.  ISat.  4.  4:  ''Ex  habitu  corporis: 

.     .     .     ^passis  Prianieia  virgo 
crinibus.'  " 

where  'passis  Priameia  virgo  crinibus'  is  quoted  as  an  example 
of  habitus  corporisj. 

Os  iiABiTUMi^uE,  then,  is  not  the  face  and  clothing,  but  the 
face  and  personal  appearance,  air,  or  aspect  of  Venus — the  latter 
being  the  result,  or  combined  effect,  of  the  carriage,  dress,  mode 
of  wearing  the  dress: 


NUDA   GENU,   NODO<iUE   SINUS   COLLECTA   FLUENTES. 

VIRGINIBUS   TYRIIS   MOS  EST      .      .      . 

rURPUREO      .      .      .      ALTE   SURAS   VINCIRE   COTHURNO, 

and  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair: 

.      .      .      DKD1-31AT   COMAM    DIFFUNDERE   VENTIS; 

and  the  two  words  being  joined  together  in  order  to  express  the 
(out  ensemble  of  Venus,  exactly  as  vultus  and  habitus  are 
joined  together  by  Tacitus,  in  order  to  express  the  tout  en.semble 
of  Piso  (///.s7.  1.  14:  "Piso,  M.  Crasso  et  Scribonia  genitus, 
nobilis  utriraque,  vultu  habituque  moris  antiqui,  et  aestiraatione 
recta  severus,  deterius  interpretantibus  tristior  habebatur."  And, 
Hist.  1.  17  (of  the  same  Piso):  "Nihil  in  vultu  habituque 
mutatum")  exactly  as  the  same  words  are  joined  together  by 
Quintilian,  in  order  to  express  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  orator, 
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Imt,  11.  3,  2  (ed.  Spalding)  (^'Affectiis  oinnis  languescat  ncccsse 

est,  nisi  voce,  vultu,  totius  prope  habitu  corporis,  inardescat''), 

exactly    as   the   same   words  are  joined   togetlier  by  Horace, 

in    order    to    express    the    tout    ensemble    of    Catius's    friend 

{Sat.  2.  4.  91: 

.     .     .     **adde 
vultuin  habitumque  hominis'); 

and  exactly  as  the  same  words  are  used  by  Seneca  to  express 
the  tout  ensemble  of  Dejanira  {Here.  (Jet.  250: 

^*uec  unus  habitus  durat,  aut  uno  fuiit 
contenta  vultu"), 

the   tout  ensemble  of  Hercules   {Here.   Far.    1015,    Megara   to 

Hercules: 

.     .     .     ''natus  hie  vultus  tuos 
abitusque  reddit"), 

and,  with  the  addition  of  incessus,  the  tont  en.semble  of 
Hector  {Troad.  462  (Andromache  speaking): 

.     .     .     ^-hos  vultus  inous 
habobat  Hector;  talis  incessu  fuit, 
habituque  talis;  sic  tulit  fortes  manus, 
sic  celsus  humeris,  fronto  sic  torva  minax, 
cervico  fusam  dissipans  lata  comain,*' 

in  which  last  example  we  have,  moreover,  the  details  of  the 
vultus  and  habitus  of  Hector,  exactly  as  we  have  in  our  text 
the  details  of  the  os  and  habitus  of  Venus. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  very  Virgilitm  terms  themselves,  viz., 
OS  and  habitus,  have  been  united  no  less  by  Silius,  in  order 
to  express  the  whole   personal   appearance  of  Hannibal  (1,  99: 

''ilanoibal  haec  patrio  iussu  ad  penetralia  fertur; 
ingressique  habitus  atque  ora  exj)lorat  Hainilcar") 

and  of  Piso  (8.  4(>8): 

"ductor  Piso  viros  spomaces  mortis  aj^olmt, 
ore  puer,  puerique  habitu,*  sod  cordo  sagaci 
aequabat  senium,  atque  astu  sujKsraverat  annos'). 


*  "^Orr  puer,  ptteriqtte  hahttUf^   le<*t  vulg.,   probant  Dausij.  ot  Barth. 
'Ora  puer,  pukhcrque  habUutfif^  Ruporti. 
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than  by  Claudian,  to   express  the  whole  personal  appearance 
of  the  Araores  {Nupt.  Honor,  et  Mariae,  72: 

^'mille  phaietrati  ludunt  in  margine  fi-atres, 
ore  pares,  similes  habitu,  gens  mollis  Amorum"). 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  point  out  as  briefly  as  possible 
how  entirely  conformable  is  this  use  by  Virgil  of  habitus  to 
express  in  conjunction  with  os  the  whole  personal  .appearance, 
not  merely  with  Cicero's  definition  of  the  term  {l)e  Inventiotie, 
lib.  1  (ed.  Lamb),  p.  64:  "Habitum  autem  appellaraus  animi 
aut  corporis  constantem  et  absolutam  aliqua  in  re  peifectionem^ 
ut  virtutis  aut  artis  perceptionem  alicuius,  aut  quamvis  scientiam, 
et  item  corporis  aUquain  cotmnoditatetn,  non  nafuru  datam, 
scd  studio  et  industria  partatn^'^^  but  with  Cicero's  own  use 
of  the  term  in  the  interesting  account  he  has  left  behind  him 
of  his  pei^sonal  appearance  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life  (^Brnt. 
(ed.  Lamb),  p.  243:  ''Erat  eo  tempore  in  nobis  summa  gracilitas 
et  intirmitas  corporis,  procerum  et  tenue  collum,  qui  habitus  et 
quae  tigura  non  procul  abesse  putatur  a  vitae  periculo,  si  accedit 
labor  et  laterum  magna  contentio  .  .  .  Ita  recepi  me  biennio 
post,  non  modo  exercitatior,  sed  prope  mutatus;  nam  et  con- 
tentio nimia  vocis  resederat,  et  quasi  referbuerat  oratio,  lateri- 
busque  vires,  et  corpori  mediocris  habitus  accesserat." 

Os  UABiTUMQUK  (lEiiExs.  Compare  2.  278:  'Wulneraque  ilia 
gerens.^'     Ovid,  Met,  4,  134  (of  Thisbe): 

.     .    .     •'oraque  buxo 
pallidiora  gereus,  exhorruit." 

Ovid,  Met,  IS.   732: 

'•ilia  [Scylla]  feris  atram  canibus  suocingitur  alvum, 
virginis  ora  gerens:  ot,  si  non  omnia  vates 
ficta  reliiiuenmt,  aliquo  quo<]ue  tempore  vu'go." 

Claud.  e.r  Gigaitt,  fragm.  1: 

KvJioit;  cf'  ovit-  fitXos'  fftot-p  ov't^  onkov,  uXk'  kxojuiCtP 
(t}d(injp 

(where   there  is  a  sort  of  pun  on  the   word  'A0f.uUiv^  '^r/o/ut- 
Uv,  ayla'iriv'^  meaning  at  one  and  the  same  time:  ''was  beauti- 
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fill,"  and  ^'wielded,  or  carried,  the  weapon  beauty").  Prudent 
Catkem,  3.  136: 

"ecce  venit  nova  progenies, 

aethere  proditus  alter  homo, 

non  luteus  velut  ille  prius: 

sed  Dens  ipse  gerens  hominem, 

corporeisque  carens  vitiis" 

(where,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  the  appearance  spoken  of  as 
gesta  is  not  the  real,  natural  or  genuine,  but  an  assumed  ap- 
pearance —  ^/mm/f/,  as  we  say,  the  appearance;  the  wearing  of 
the  assumed  appearance  being  expressed  both  in  Latin  and  in 
English  by  a  word  which  expresses  the  wearing,  bearing,  or 
carrying  of  something  extraneous  to  the  person,  viz.,  in  Latin 
by  gerere,  in  English  by  wear).  Claud.  Rapt,  I^oa,  3,  416 
(Ceres  apostrophizing  Proserpine): 

^^0  decos,  0  requies,  o  grata  superbia  matris, 
qna  gessi  tlorente  deam" 

(where,  in  like  manner,  the  divinity  is  regarded  as  a  thing  car- 
ried, i.  e.  as  separable  from  the  personality;  in  other  words,  as 
a  character  or  attribute).     Senec.  Troad.   718  (Andromache  to 

Astyanax): 

"gere  captivnin;  posito<iue  genu, 
si  tua  nondum  funera  sentis, 
matris  fletus  imitare  tuae*' 

[put  on  the  captive,  near  the  captive], 

VmOlNlS   OS   HABrrUMQCE  GERENS  ET  VIK(ilMS  ARMA  SPAKTAXAE 
VIROINIS    SPARTANAE   OS   HABITUMQUE    et    ARMA     (}ERENS,    the    SCCOUd 

viRoiMs  being  added  (see  below)  merely  for  the  rhetorical  and 
rhythmical  eifect,  not  at  all  as  aifecting  the  construction,  or 
altering  the  sense. 

VmiiLNIS   OS   HABrrUM(iUE    (lEREXS    ET    VIRGINIS    ARMA.       CompaTO 

Horn.  //.  22.  127: 

n  (i{t&tvog  riiihfog  t*  0({(tiCtTov  tiXXr}Xotaiv. 

Quint.  Calab.  1.  696: 

Mg  S'  or      .     .     .     .     7ttQtfif)xnc  knuv 

.     .     .     .     HTtOftQtj^rj  .hog  o/tt^Qog, 
ofifiQog  ttQ*   rjf  XfQiti'vog. 
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Sil.  10.  480: 

.     .     .     ^^  quondam  sub  regibus  ilia, 
quae  Libycos  ronuit  frenos,  stib  regibtis  olini 
Roma  fuif 

Sil.  13.  116: 

"quae  candore  nivom,  candore  antoiret  olores." 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  533: 

"ingredihir  liquidum  parofiibfis  aora  pictis: 
tam  nuper  piciis  caeso  pavonibus  Argo;" 

and  ibid,  verse  541 : 

"cui  color  (Ubus  erat,  nunc  est  contrarius  albo^ 

Virpf.  Aen.   7.  411: 

.    .     .    "locus  Ardea  quondam 
dictus  avis,  ot  nunc  magnum  manot  Ardea  nomen'* 

(where  the  second  Ardea  produces  no  alteration  in  the  sense, 

and  is  added   solely  for  the  rhetorical   effect  produced  by  the 

repetition.    But  see  Comin.  on  "locus  Ardea  quondanr*).   Aen. 

12.  857: 

"armatam  saevi  Parthtut  qoam  fello  veneni, 
ParthtiSy  sivo  Cydon,  tolum  immodicabilo  torsit." 

Oeorg.  1.  10: 

"et  vos,  agrestum  praesentia  numina,  Fauni, 
ferte  siratd  Fat^nique  pedem  Dryadosque  puollao.'' 

Aen.  12.  697-703  (where,  within  the  spac^  of  five  lines, 
"deserit"  is  repeated,  "omnes"  is  repeated,  and  "quantus"  is 
twice  repeated): 

^at  pater  Aeneas,  audito  nomine  Tomi, 
deserii  et  muros,  et  smnmas  deserit  arces; 
praecipitatque  moras  omnes;  opera  omnia  mm  pit; 
laetitia  exsultans,  horrendumque  intonat  armis; 
quanius  Athos,  aut  quanius  Eryx,  aut  ipso  comscis 
quum  fremit  ilicibus  qtmntus,  gaudetquo  nivali 
vertice  se  attollens,  pater  Apenninus  ad  anras.'' 


Sil.  3.  421: 


"hoepitis  Alcidae  crimen;  qui,  sorte  labomm 
Oeryonae  peteret  cum  longa  tric^irporis  arva. 
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possessus  Baccho  saeva  Bebrycis  in  aula 
lugendam  formae  sine  virginitate  reliquit 
Pyrenen,  /f//que  deus  (si  credere  fas  est) 
caussa  fuit  Mi  niiserae  detisT 

The  bvo  Heinsii  place  a  comma  at  gerens,  and  a  colon  at 
SPARTANA>:,  as  if  the  sense  were :  wearing  the  face  and  air  of  a 
woman,  and  the  arms  of  a  Spartan  woman;  or  in  such  trim  as 
Harpalyce,  &c.  Wagner  (1861)  and  Ribbeck  place  a  comma 
at  ARMA,  as  if  the  sense  were:  wearing  the  face  and  air  and 
arms  of  a  woman,  viz.,  either  of  a  Spartan  or  of  Haq)alyco. 
The  sense  is  neither  of  these,  but:  wearing  the  face  and  air  and 
arms  of  a  Spartan  woman,  or  in  such  trim  as  Harpalyce,  &c. 
There  should  be  only  one  pause,   and   that  should  be  at  spar- 

TANAE. 

Spartaxae  in  this  emphatic  position  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247) 
refers  to  both  the  viroixis  of  the  preceding  line,  pretty  much  in 
the  same  way  as  "Troia"  {Aen,  1,  253)  in  a  similar  emphatic 
position  refers  both  to  "arma"  and  "nomen."  It  is  no  affront 
to  Venus  to  be  compared  with  a  Spartan  woman,  Sparta  bein^: 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  t)f  its  women,  even  independently  of 
its  having  produced  Helen;  Hom.  Od.  13,  412: 

offQ    uv  fytov  fl&(a  ^JiaQTfjv  fg  X(Uhyvviax((. 

Schol.  to  Theocr.  Idi/IL  14.  48: 

ynirig  fitfp  naarji  to  Jffl(cayixov  ^oyos  (ifihivov, 
mnot,  f^faaaXtxai,  ^itixtdatuovttu  rf  ywaixf^. 

Theognis,  Spittent.  996: 

fvftSrjg  nnSivttig  )^fQOi  ^inxtuvK  xonrj. 

Spartaxae  vel  qfaus  equos  tiirelssa  fatioat  nARPAr.vcE. 
Venus,  with  her  loose  neglected  hair,  her  kilted  dross  not 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  her  quiver,  had  tlie  ^/AW/V  appear- 
ance of  a  Spai-tan  woman  [Eurip.  Amlrnm.  595  (IVIeus 
speaking): 

.     .     .     ot'(f    ttp  ft  fiovXotfo  fig, 
aoHfoiav  ykvoiTo  2Lnaotinii^iav  xoqij, 
tu  iL'p  vfoiaiv  fif(tr)uov(Ttit  doiioi/s* 
yvuvuiai  fitjoott;  xai  nfnXois  avfcut-viM^- 
dVxyiioiv  TticktdOTou^-  r'  ovx  tento/froiw  hinn 
xotvus   t/ovai. 
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CSc.  Tfise,  Qftaest.  2.  36:  ^'Illi,  qiii  Graooiae  fomiaiu  roruni 
publicaram  dederunt,  ci^rpora  iiivenuiu  finnari  laWn?  voluerunt 
Quod  Spartiatae  oHam  in  feminas  transtiilernnt:  quae  oaetoris 
in  urbibus  molHssimo  cultu  parietuni  umbris  oeinihmtur:  illi 
antcm  voluerunt: 

^ nihil  horum  siniile  [esse]  apud  Lacaenas  virgines; 
quibu*  magi'  palaestra,  Eurotas,  sol,  puhis,  labor, 
militia  studio  est  quajn  fertilitas  barbara/ '' 

Philostr.  Iwag.  L  29  (of  tlie  picture  of  Andromeda):  .raQeXxhoi 
av  '/Ml  ^fvdijv  af^QaVy  xai  ^rO^ida  v^roaeuvov,  ytat  ^.laQuniiv 
€QQ('JU€V1^v  [athletic].  And  Pliilostratus  MinorV  acvount  (15)  of 
Atalanta  at  the  Calydonian  hunt,  witli  short  skii-t,  naked  knee, 
bow  and  arrow,  and  crepida:  ro  cJc  xaAAos*  aQgerto/rov  ex 
(fvae(og  oyj;  or  of  Harpalyce  (a  romp  such  as  Joan  of  Arc 
is  described  by  Hall  (the  sixth  yere  of  Kyng  Ilonry  the  VII., 
Lond.  1580,  black  letter)  to  have  been:  "There  came  to 
hunt,  being  at  Chynon,  a  maid  of  the  ago  of  xx  yeres,  and  in 
man's  apparell,  named  Jone,  borne  in  Burgoyne  in  a  toune 
called  Droymy  [Domremy],  beside  Vaucolour,  whicho  was  a 
greate  space  a  chamberlein  in  a  common  hostroy,  and  was  a 
rampe  of  suche  boldnesse  that  she  would  course  horsses  and  ride 
theim  to  water,  and  do  thynges  that  other  young  maidens 
bothe  abhorred  and  wer  ashamed  to  do"),  who— as  a  Thracian 
(threissa),  and  always  on  horseback  (equos  patio  at),  and  t)f 
course  riding  astraddle,  like  "Jone"  (see  her  hypaothral  statues 
in  Paris  and  OrI6ans,  and  the  representations  of  the  Amazons 
passim) — equally  wore  a  kilt,  equally  neglected  the  usual 
feminine  attire  of  the  hair  and  equally  carried  bow  and  quiver. 
Equos  fatigat.  Let  no  one  be  misled — as  La  Corda  and 
Wagner  have  been  ("Equos:  non  suos,  ait  Corrad.  His  enim  si 
uteretur,  non  laudaretur  a  celeritate,  neque  quadraret  compa- 
ratio  cum  Venere  pedite,"  La  Cerda.  "Hanc  no  equUes  quidom 
insequentes  assequi  potuerunt,  ut  refert  Servius,"  Wagner 
(1861)),  and  as  I  was  once  myself  ("Twelve  Years'  Voyage''), 
by  Servius's  "suo  scilicet  cursu,"  and  the  same  commentator's 
stor)'  of  Harpalyce's  fleetness  of  foot — to  think  that  Virgil's 
EQUOS  fatioat  is  equivalent  to:   outstrips  horses,   runs  so  fast 
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that  horses  are  not  able  to  overtake  her,  fatigues  horses  by  out- 
running them.  The  weariness  expressed  by  fatigare,  as  that 
word  is  used  by  the  poets,  being,  as  I  have  shown  (1.  284),  not 
the  weariness  arising  from  muscular  effort,  whether  of  speed  or 
of  force,  but  the  weariness  arising  from  frequent  repetition, 
Harpalyce  does  not  fatigue  horses  by  outstripping  them  in  the 
race,  by  running  faster — in  that  case  the  fatigue  would  have 
been  expressed  by  the  words  fessus — but  Harpalyce  rides  so 
much  as  to  make  horses  weary  of  her  and  her  riding;  or,  to 
enter  into  minutiae,  keeps  perpetually  worrying  horses  with  bit, 
spur,  and  whip.     Compare  11.  714: 

^^quadrapedemque  citum  ferrata  calce  fatigat.'' 
6.  79: 

.    .    .    "fatigat 
09  rabidum,  fera  corda  domans,  fingitque  premendo." 

Sil.  13.  142: 

.    .    .    ^^spumantis  oqni  fera  corda  fatigans 

evehitur  porta  sublimis  Tauroa  cristis 

bellator." 
Juv.  4.  5: 

''  quid  refert  igitur,  quantis  inmonta  fatiget  [Crispinus] 
porticibus?  quaata  nemorum  vectotur  in  umbra?" 

Val.  Flacc.  3.  20: 

"Dindyma  sanguinois  famulum  bacchata  lacortis 
dum  volucri  quatit  asper  eriuo,  silvasque  fatigat 
Cyzicus,  ingenti  praedae  deceptus  amore, 
adsuetum  Phrygias  dominam  vectare  por  urbcs 
oppressit  iaculo  redeuntem  ad  frena  Iconem' 

[fatigues  the  woods  by  seouriug  through  them  on  horseback, 
gives  them  no  rest  with  his  riding].     Prise.  Peneg.  123: 

"veluti  draco 

qui  iuga  montivagus  vastat,  silvasque  fatigat" 

[fati^ics  the  woods  Ipy  scouring  perpetually  through  them  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey:  "montivagus  vastat,"  the  last  half  of  the 
verse,  being  epoxegetic  of  the  first j.  Quint  Curt.  8.  13:  *sStabant 
ingentes  vastorum  corporum  moles  [elephanti]  et  do  industria 
irritatao  liorrcndo  stridorc  auras  fatignbant"  [fatigued  the  air 
with  their  (incessant)  roaring],     Sil.  2.  73: 
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"qualos  Threiciae  Rhodopen  Pangaeaque  lustrant 
saxosis  nomora  alta  iugis,  cnrsaquo  fatigant 
Hebrum,  innnpta  manus'* 

(where  it  is  not  with  outrunning  it,  outstripping  it  in  the 
race,  the  Amazons  tire  the  Hebrus,  but  with  their  riding  con- 
tinually on  its  banks;  as  appears  not  merely  from  the  imme- 
diately preceding  explicit 

.    .    .    ^^anhelum  impellere  planta 
comipedem," 

but  from  Aen.  11.  659: 

"qnalos  Threiciao  cum  flumina  Thermodontis 
piUsant,  ot  pictis  bellantur  Amazones  armis,'* 

where  ''flumina  Thermodontis  pulsant"  is:  sliahe,  conniss  the 
Haters  of  the  Thrrmndon,  viz.,  with  the  noise  of  the  feet  of  their 
horses  galloping  on  its  banks.  See  Rem.  on  "Thcrmodonta 
pulsant,''  II.  ()60).  All  this  being  so,  it  is  not  by  the  word 
fatigue,  but  by  the  word  worry,  that  the  fatigare  of  Latin 
poets  is  to  be  expressed  in  English;  and  VirgiFs  ifARPALVCE 
quae  fatioat  equos  is  exactly  Pindar's  dno£i/c/cog  Kigava, 
Pf/fh,  .9.  1  (ed.  Disson): 

fl^fkto  yjilxaant^Su  Jfv&iopixnv 

aw  {iafhvi^utvoiaiv  tcyydXtov 

TiXfaixQtiTti   XtiQiTfoai  ytytovftv, 

ol^iov  (iv^QU,  SiwhTtTiou  nrfqavtofiK  KvQuvag. 

[Buttm.  LexiL:  ''In  dito  und  Jtwxw  ist  nehmlich  wieder,  wie 
in  so  vielen  verbon  aller  sprachen,  ursprunglich  intransitive  und 
transitive,  oder  genauer  immediative  und  kausative  bedoutung 
neben  einander,  doch  so,  dass  jene  als  die  einfachere  die  grund- 
bedeutung  ist;  also  tan  fen.  Fur  diesen  sinn  hatten  sich  aber 
andcre  worter  und  formen  gebildet,  und  so  ward  der  kausative 
sinn  lanfen  viachen,  trrilx^Hj  der  vorherrschende'J.  See  Rem. 
on  ^'fatigat;^  1.  284. 

The  expression  has  been  both  understood  and  used  correctly 
by  Hippol.  Capilupus  in  his  Kpig^ramttm  de  Lydda  (Oherus, 
Detitiae  cc.  Itatorum  poetanim): 

WKNRY,    AEXKIDEA,    VOL.    I.  39 
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••sternit  hnmi,  heu!  patrem  Lycidas,  dum  verbere  torto 
concntit,  et  duro  calce  fatigat  equum.'' 

The  mistake  of  the  eoninientators^not  ouly  of  La  Cerda  and 
Warner,  above  mentioned,  but  of  Cyntliius  Ceneteusis  (''Har- 
palyoe  fuit  puella  quaedam  ex  Thracia  adeo  velocissima  in 
eursu  ut  superaret  eqiios  et  transiret  flumina''),  Conington 
("Soivius's  explanation,  ^firrs  btj  ofifnn/ning  tkefUy'  is  sup- 
ported by  the  imitation  from  Silius,  just  quoted,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  story  of  Harpalyce,  very  circumstantially  given 
by  Servius"),  and  Weidner  ("Keiner  konnte  sie  einholen,  auch 
auf  dem  schnellsten  rosse  nicht")— viz.,  that  Harpalyce  is  re- 
presented in  our  text  as  outstripping  horses  in  fleetness,  /.  e,  as 
a  fleet  ruimer,  is  easily  accounted  foi*.  First,  Venus,  who  is  com- 
pared with  her,  is  on  foot,  and  has  her  gown  tucked  up  as  a 
racer  would:  and  secondly,  Harpalyce  hei-self  was  noted  for  her 
fleetness  of  foot.  See  Servius  as  above,  and  Sidonius  Apollinn- 
ris,  Kpisf,   S,  11: 

"soccos  feno  cavo,  nee  ut  solebat 

laxo  pes  natet  altus  in  cothurno. 

scd  tales  crepidas  ligarc  ciuti, 

quales  Harpalyce,  vel  ilia  vinxit 

cjuae  victos  gladio  procos  oecidit. 

porges  sic  melius  volante  saltu, 

si  vestigia  fasciata  nudi 

per  sumniuin  digiti  regant,  citatis 

firmi  ingressibiis,  atque  vinculorum 

concurrentibus  ansulis,  reflexa 

ad  (;ru8  |)er  caineram  catena  surgat." 

These  merely  a<»cidental  coincidences  struck  the  imagination 
of  the  just-mentioned  commentators  so  forcibly  as  to  cause  tliem 
to  overl(»ok  those  points  of  the  context  which  put  an  absolute 
negative  on  our  reganling  the  comparison  in  our  text  to  be  that 
of  Venus  with  a  foot-racer,  viz.:  (1),  that  Venus  was  in  co- 
thurni, boots  reaching  almost  to  the  knee;  whereas  foot-racers, 
nr  pei-sons  equipped  like  foot-racers,  either  wore  no  rhau,Hsure  at 
all,  or  the  lightest,  least  cumbersome  that  could  be  had,  as  ex- 
emplified by  Atalanta's  use  of  the  crepida,  Philostr.  Min.  15, 
and  stated  iotidpm  mhh  with  respect  to  Harpaly(*e  herself 
by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (sec  above):    (2),   that  tmkkissa     es|K*- 
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i^ially  THREissA  placed  in  the  middle  between  equos  and  fati- 
OAT — points  not  to  the  swift  runner,  but  to  the  Amazon  horse- 
woman and  hoi-sebreaker,  always  in  all  works  of  art  represented 
as  booted :  (3),  that  it  is  as  unlikely  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
running  races  against  them,  as  it  is  likely  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  riding  them,  Harpalyce  ran  off  with  the  shepherds' 
horses  out  of  their  stalls,  Hygin.  Fab,  193:  "Harpalyce  gra- 
vitor  turn  ferens  patris  mortem,  contulit  se  in  silvas;  ibique 
vastando  iumentorum  stabula,  tandem  concursu  pastorum  in- 
teriit:''  and  (4),  that  fatigare  equos  is,  as  just  pointed  out, 
not  to  weary  horses  by  running  faster  than  they  are  able  to  run, 
but  to  weary  horses  by  riding  them.  In  one  word,  Venus, 
carrying  a  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows,  and  wearing 
cothurni— nay,  as  may  be  presumed  from  the  equipment  of 
her  sisters,  a  lynx-skin  palla—was  as  like  a  Thracian  hoi-se- 
woman  as  she  was  unlike  a  foot-racer. 

Eqi^os  fatioat  volucremque  fuga  praevertitur  hebrum  {al, 
eurum),  so  viewed,  has  its  exact  parallel  in  "equo  praevertere 
ventos"  (12.  ^^45) — the  equos  fatioat  of  the  former  passage 
being  the  "equo''  of  the  latter;  the  praevertftur  of  the  former 
passage,  the  "praevertere"  of  the  latter;  and  the  hfjjrum  (a/, 
eitrum)  of  the  former,  the  "ventos"  of  the  latter. 

Namque,  &c.  Our  author  proceeds  to  show  how  Venus 
resembled  a  huntress  in  the  two  respects  which  he  had  just 
mentioned.  She  resembled  a  huntress  with  respect  to  her 
weapons  (arbia),  inasmuch  as  she  carried  a  bow;  and  she 
resembled  a  iiuntress  with  respect  to  her  personal  appearance 
(OS  tiabiti'mque),  inasmuch  as  she  wore  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  her  tunic  shortened  by  a  pffge,  so  as  to  expose  the  knee,  as 
in  the  statue  of  the  Diana  of  Gabii,  who  will  uncover  the  other 
(hor  left)  knee,  as  soon  as  she  has  fastened  the  clasp  of  her  ipaciov. 

H.MJiLFJki:  fitting  the  hand,  convenient  to  be  handled,  handy; 

neither    unwieldy,    nor    heavy,    nor   stiff.      Compare    Callim. 

Hi/ffni,  fid  Dfoff.   9: 

oi'&'  ((iTfU)  fif'/(t  to':: ffV  fuoi  KvxXtonfg  oiarovc 
i(VTixt<  Tf/vij(Topnu,  fuot  cf*  fvxnu7if<;  nfu^m 

(where  tiio  handy,  hahiliii,  ErAmuniQ  bow,  or  that  w 
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for  the  female,  is  contrasted  with  the  ^nyag,  or  that  which  is 
suited  for  the  raale).     Aesch.  Sept,  e.  Theb.  639  (ed.  Blomf.): 

where  the  Scholiast:  evd^erov,  to  ei\iaataKioVy  D-etvai  yoQ 
TO  avaXa(itiv  Xiyoratv  oi  Attvaoi^  /xti  o/rXa  ed^evio,  avn 
Tov  aveln'iiov,     Horn.   Od.   5,  234: 

doixf  ^hv  oi  TifXtxinf  ^kyuv,  itQfihvov  (v  Tudn^riatv. 

Dederatque  comam  niFFUNDERE  vENTis.  Compare  Callistr. 
SsfatnnCy  6  (of  the  statue  of  KaiQoo):  /mi  '^etfrQio  Tivaaaeiv, 
;f^oc  0  liorXoiro,  y.ainli/rcor  tj^p  /.o^n^v  aveior.  The  picture  is 
not  that  of  n  lady  whoso  hair  has  been  allowed  to  fall  on  her 
shoulders  for  the  sake  of  effect,  or  to  show  off  her  face  to 
advantage,  but  of  a  masculine  athletic  woman,  who  ncf^lects 
appearances,  and,  like  a  I^cedaemoiiian  virago,  docs  not  even 
so  much  as  tie  up  her  hair.     Compare  Hor.  ('arm,  2.   II: 

,    ,    .    "inoomptam  liacaonao 
more  comam." 

Terent  Phorm,  1.  2,  55: 

"nihil  aderat  adiumonti  ad  pulchritudinem. 
oapillus  passus,  nudus  pes,  ipsa  horrida, 
lacrumao,  vestitus  tur|>is,  ut  ni  vis  honi 
in  ipsa  inesset  forma,  haec  forinam  cxtinguoront." 

Terent.  Ilranf,  2.  3.  47: 

"sine  auro  tum  omatum,  ita  uti  (juao  oruantur  sibi. 
nulla  mala  ro  esse  expolitam  muliobn: 
capillus  passus,  prolix  us,  (?ircum  caput 
reiectus  negligonter." 

Ovid,  Met.  1.  474  (of  Daphne): 

"  protinufl  alter  [Apollo]  amat;  fugit  altera  nomon  amantis. 
syl varum  latebris,  oaptivarunKjuo  fcraruin 
exuviis  gaudens,  innuptaoque  aomula  Phoohos. 
vitta  coorcebat  positos  sine  lego  capillos. 

spectat  [Apollo]  inomatos  collo  pondorc  capillos. 
et,  'quid  si  comantur,'  ait. 

at  levis  imi)exoft  retro  dabat  aura  capillos. 
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And  our  author  himself,  of  Camilla,  11.  576: 

"pro  ciinali  aaro,  pro  longae  tegniine  pallae, 
tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertice  pendent" 

the  only   confinement  of  her  hair  was  a  tiger's   skin,   which 

covered  her  head,  and  hung  down  over  her  back). 

How  coarse  and  masculine — how  repugnant  to  all  notion  of 

female  beauty — uncombed,  imtied,  dishevelled  hair  in  the  female 

sex    must   have   appeared   to   the  ancients,   can   only  be  duly 

estimated  by  those  who  call  to  mind  how  terror-striking  and 

martial   it  was  considered   by   them   even  in  males  (see  Hor. 

Cann.  I.  12: 

"hunc  et  inoomptis  Curium  capillis 
utilem  bello  tulit,  et  Camillum 
saeva  paupertas." 

Typhon:  ar/f^n^Qcti  de  cz  zcyaAijv;  x«t  yeveuov  tS,t]vt^oivio 
(diiiundebantur  ventis],   Epigr.  Dioscoridis,  AnthoL  Pal.  6.  220: 

.     .     .     fjiaivofikvriv  Sovg  [Atys]  (trffioiai  TQtx«y 

The  disguise  of  Venus,  therefore,  was  complete,  nothing  being 
less  like  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  than  the  coarse,  athletic 
fjacedaemonian  woman,  with  her  naked  knees,  untied,  uncared 
hair,  and  hunting  dress  and  accoutrements. 

NoDo,  primarily  a  knot  or  tyiny;  therefore,  secondarily,  the 
string,  cord,  band,  belt-sash,  or  ribbon,  which  is  knotted  or 
tied,  as  in  the  statue  of  Diana  of  Gabii.  Compare  Hor.  Ep.  i. 
L  90: 

'Sjuo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Frotoa  node?" 

Manil.  4.  189  (eo.  Bentl.j: 

**at  quibus  Erigone  dixit  nasientibus  aevum, 
apta  magisterlo,  nodoquo  coercita  virgo, 
ab  studio  ducet  mores,  et  pectora  doctis 
artibus  instituet." 

Claud,  iif  Prob.  et  Olyb,  t-ons.   8U: 

.    .     .    "nodus,  qui  sublevat  ensem, 
album  puniceo  pectus  discriminat  ostro.*' 
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Sil.  1.  317: 

"hie  valido  librat  stridentia  saxa  lacerto; 
huic  impulsa  lovi  torquetur  lancea  nodo*' 

[is   hurled   with  a  slender  cord  or  string].     Quint.  Curt  3.    1  : 

(of  the   Gordian   knot):    "Notiibile  erat   iugum  astrictum   com- 

pluribus  nodis  in   semet   ipsos   implicatis  et  cehmtibus  nexus. 

Incolis  deinde  affirniantibus,  editaui  esse  oraculo  sortem,  Asiao 

potiturum,  qui  inexplicabile  vinculum  solvisset,  cupido  incessit 

sortis   eius   implendae.     .     .     .     Ille   nequaquani    diu   luctatus 

cum  latentibus  nodis,  'Nihil,'  inquit,  'interest  quoniodo  solvan- 

tur,'  gladioque  ruptis  omnibus  Ions,   oraculi  sortem  vel  elusit 

vel  implovit."     Sil.  4.  200  (ed.  Rup.): 

'*occumbit  Sarinons,  flavam  (|ui  ponore  victor 
caesariem  crinem<iue  trbi,  Gradive,  vovebat 
auro  certantem  et  rutilum  sub  veitico  nodum." 

Ae7i.  6.  801: 

"'sordidus  ex  humeris  nodo  depeudct  amictus" 

(the  right  and  left  sides  of  his  cloak  or  covering  were  bnuight 
together  and  tied  over  his  shoulder  with  a  string).  Prudent. 
Peristeph.  10.  886: 

"iam  nunc  secandi  ductus  adsit  artifex, 
«|ui  cuncta  norit  visceruni  confinia, 
vol  nexa  nervis  dispaiaro  vincula. 
date  huBc;  revulsis  <iui  medeatur  ossibus, 
aut  fracta  nodis  sarcicns  compagiuot" 

(where  *' nodis  sarciens"  is  repcurimj,  making  good,  not  with 
knotf<,  but  iis  a  surgeon  repaii-s  or  taih)rs  with  bands  or  band- 
ages; on  which  it  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  the  art  to  make 
even  so  much  as  the  smallest  knot  or  tying).  Nodus  is  here, 
therefore,  the  scHond,  under,  (u*  lower  girdle  (page)  (qu.: 
vjccrlioaii^q,  suceingulum?),  which  was  anciently  and  is  still  used 
to  shorten  the  skirt,  and  is  to  be  well  distinguished  from  the 
girdle,  lioaii^Qy  zona,  cingulum  or  balteus,  which  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  tightening  the  skirt  round  the  waist  (see  the  Diana 
of  (labii),  and  over  which,  when  there  was  no  nodus  at  hand,  or 
not  sufficient  time  to  put  it  on,  tlie  skirt  was  sometimes  drawn  so  as 
to  shorten  it,  and  the  nodus  dispensed  with;  TheiKM*.  /</////.  .^6*. 
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16  (the  Maenads  pursuing  Pentheus,  in  haste,  and  without 
putting  on  a  page): 

mnXbi^  fx  CMairjQO(;  in    r/vvnv  iovanata, 

Stat  Thcb.  4,  312  (of  Atalanta  hastening  to  dissuade  her  son, 
Parthenopaeus,  from  going  into  the  battle): 

.     .    .     "fugit  silvas  pernicior  alite  vcnto 
saxa  per  et  plenis  obstantia  flninina  ripis, 
qualie  erat,  correpta  sinus,  et  vertice  flaviuu 
crinoni  sparsa  Noto"     .     .    . 

(as  she  was,  without  waiting  to  put  on  a  nodus,  or  making 
further  pix^paration  for  a  race  than  the  mere  shortening  of  her 
skirt  by  drawing  it  out  in  a  fold  above  the  zona,  as  stated  at 
full  in  the  just-quoted  passage  of  Theocritus).  Apollon.  Rhod. 
3.  868: 

tx  6t  fhvttdLt  xiovaa  [Medea]  i^otj^  t;it^tjG<a'  tuit^vtig. 
aw  6i  o«  ((^utftnoloi  Soku  f-xinkoO^iv  t{iiiou%'. 
avxt]  (f'   i]vv    i-6ixio,  xta  t-vnoitjiov  itucofhktiv 
Sf-^iTfoij,  t-X(tH'  (ff  (JV'  ttartog'  tu  (f*  (f»;  akktu 
tiutfinoXot  nmnvH^og  ftfitniouhvat  utTonioOt 
t{iM/(ov  tiofuiv  xtcT    afHiCiiToy  ftp  St  /iKOPicg 
Xtmidtovg  Ifi'xus  fnr/ovpiSog  (txotg  aH{tov, 

Collecta:  not  merely  tightened,  viz.  round  the  waist  but 
at  the  same  time,  shortened,  gathered,  tucked  up;  colligere 
being  the  appropriate — I  may  almost  say  the  inodcista — term  for 
shortening  ladies'  dress;  Ovid,  Amor,  3.  2,  25: 

*Sed  niiniuin  demissa  iaceut  tibi  pallia  terrae. 
oollige;  vel  digitis  en  ego  tollo  meis." 

Ovid,  Art,  Amat,  1,  153: 

''pallia  si  torrao  niuiium  demissa  iaccbunt, 
collige,  et  immunda  sedulus  offer  hunio. ' 

Ovid,  Fast  L  107: 

'411a  super  suras  tunicani  collecta  niinistrat" 

Any  doubt  tliat  Venus,  in  her  cimracter  of  huntress,  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing  her  gown  or  dress  drawn  out  over  a  page, 
and  by  that  means  so  shortened  as  to   expose  the  knee,  will 
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disappear  on   comparing  the  terms   here   employed  with  those 
employed  by  Lucan,  2.  862: 

"balteus  haud  fluxos  gemmis  adstrinxit  ainictus," 
where  it  is  balteus,  not  nodus,  the  cincture  round  the  waist 
under  the  bosom  being  meant,  the  outside  or  visible  cincture, 
which,  in  full  dress — and  especially  in  the  full  dress  of  a  bride — 
was  of  some  considerable  breadth,  and  therefore  was  occa- 
sionally (as  here  by  Lucan)  called  baltcus,  belt.  On  the 
contrary,  the  cincture  spoken  of  in  our  text— not  being  this 
visible  cincture  under  the  bosom,  but  another  lower  dowc,  over 
which  the  dress  was  drawn  out  all  round  so  as  to  hang  down 
over  it,  and  hide  it  -  had  no  breadth,  and  was  no  more  than  a 
mere  string  or  cord,  which,  fastened  by  a  knot  on  itself,  was 
denominated  from  this  knot,  its  principal  character,  nodus; 
exactly  as  our  modern  cravat  is,  from  the  same  principal 
character,  denominated  a  tie.  Further,  in  Lucan's  description  it 
is  "adstrinxit,''  not  "collegit,''  the  effect  of  the  balteus  being 
only  to  tighten,  and  scarcely  at  all  or  appreciably  to  shorten 
the  dress;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  Virgil's  description,  it  is 
coLLECTA,  not  astricta,  the  effect  and  object  of  the  nodus  not 
being  so  much  to  tighten,  as  to  shorten,  tuck  up,  the  dress.  Still 
further:  the  balteus  (being  on  account  of  its  breadth  not  easily 
knotted,  and  being,  besides,  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  knot),  re- 
quires a  fastening;  and  this  fastening,  being  exterior  and  visible, 
should  be  of  an  ornamental  kind.  Hence,  in  Lucan's  description, 
"gemmis,''  the  gemmed  buckle  or  clasp  of  the  belt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  page  (being  a  mere  string,  over  which  the  dress 
is  drawn  out  so  as  to  hang  down  over  it  and  cover  it)  requires 
neither  ornament  nor  buckle,  but  is  tied  or  knotted  on  itself, 
and  thus  becomes  and  is,  as  termed  by  Virgil,  a  nodus. 

The  two  girdles  or  cinctures  expressly  stated  by  Claudian 
in  2  (has,  Stilich,  247  to  have  been  worn  by  the  nymphs  of 
Diana  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  broad  balteus  or 
zona,  above,  just  under  the  breast,  and  the  narrow  nodusi 
or  string,  below,  just  over  the  haunch: 

.     .     .    "duo  cingula  vcstoin 
crure  tenus  pendere  vetant.'* 
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So  also  the  two  girdles  assigned  by  tlie  same  poet  to  Diana 
herself,  Rapt,  Pros.  2.  33: 

"crispatur  gemino  vestis  Gortynia  cinctu 
poplite  fusa  tenus." 

In  both  of  these  passages  Claudian,  ascribing  the  shortening  of 
the  dress  to  the  operation  of  the  two  cinctures,  is  less  correct 
than  our  author,  who  ascribes  this  effect  to  the  second  one  only. 

In  tlie  Miiseo  BorJjonicOy  9.  20^  is  a  copy  of  a  picture 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  in  which  are  represented  two  '^pocilla- 
tori"  (pincernae),  each  with  his  tunic  so  shortened  by  a  page 
as  to  expose  his  knees.  The  folloA\ing  is  the  account  given  of 
them  by  the  describer  of  the  picture:  ''Portano  essi  un  berrettino 
frigio  in  testa,  i  coturnetti  a'  piedi,  ed  indossano  azzurra  timica 
succinta  e  senza  maniche."  In  these  figures,  as  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  succinctae  figures  which  have  come 
down  to  ns  from  antiquity,  the  prrge  appears  only  from  itseflecton 
the  dress,  being  itself  hid  from  view  by  the  dress  which  is  drawn 
out  over  and  hangs  down  in  a  fold  in  front  of  it:  ex.  (jr.,  Span- 
heim  (ad  Callimach.  Hij)nu.  in  Diana fu,  verse  11)  gives  two 
figures  of  Diana,  each  with  two  girdles  (an  upper  one,  the  zone 
or  girdle  properly  so  called;  and  one  lower  down,  the  page); 
one  of  the  figures  being  from  a  Mitylenean,  and  the  otiier  from 
an  Ephesian  medal  (the  latter  of  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius). 
In  both  figures  the  knees  are  bare;  in  both  figures  the  effect  of 
the  two  belts  is  very  plain — of  the  upper  to  tighten,  and  of  the 
lower  botli  te  tighten  and  shorten  the  skirt;  and  in  both  figures 
the  sinus  of  the  skirt  is  drawn  out  between  the  two  bolts,  and 
hangs  down  in  front  of  the  lower  one  so  as  completely  to  cover 
it.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  rule;  and  in  the 
statue  of  Diana  (No.  622),  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  Chamber  of 
the  Bigae,  the  less  complete  overlapping  and  hanging  down  of 
the  dress  in  front  allows  you  to  see  the  page  just  where  it  is 
knotted. 

The  exposure  of  the  legs  implied  in  the  expression  ^'suc- 
cincta  Diana,^*  and  in  similar  literal  applications  of  the  term 
succinct  us  (applications  carefully   to   be  distinguished   from 
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the  loose  and  general  application  of  the  same  term  at  verse 
327)  has  been  placed  before  the  eyes  in  a  very  lively  manner 
by  Ovid,  Met  15.  603: 

'Sjualia  succinctis,  ubi  ti-ux  insibilat  Eurus, 
murmura  pinotis  fiunt." 

Whoever  has  been  in  a  pine  wood  will  require  no  further  com- 
ment on  succincta,  in  its  literal  application  to  the  female 
dress.  A  pine  wood  is  indeed  a  wood  of  bare  legs.  Let  no  one 
say  that  Ovid  is  not  a  poet,  or  subscribe  to  Dryden's  most  un- 
just opinion  of  him.  He  was  a  more  natural,  more  genial, 
more  cordial,  more  imaginative,  more  playful  poet  not  only 
than  Dry  den,  but  than  our  author,  or  any  other  Latin  poet. 
His  stylo,  besides,  is  a  very  model  of  simplicity  and  perspicuity; 
while  every  second  or  third  sentence  of  Virgil  suggests,  like 
an  oracle  or  sphinx-riddle,  every  meaning  except  the  meaning  in- 
tended by  the  author,  or— to  use  an  illustration  more  flattering 
both  to  my  author  and  the  learned  men  who  have  occupied 
themselves  now  nearly  for  two  thousand  years  in  expounding 
him — reflects,  like  a  crystal  with  many  facets,  a  different  pris- 
matic colour  to  the  eye  of  every  different  beholder. 

In  Oiulio  Romano's  painting  of  The  Muses  and  ApoUo 
dancimjy  preserved  in  the  Pitti  palace,  Florence,  where  I  saw 
it  (Oct,  1864),  all  the  Muses,  as  well  as  Apollo  himself,  are 
represented  as  "succincti,"  ////rf^ry/r/— or,  in  the  parlance  of 
modern  toilette,  wearing  pages— 9XiA  with  their  knees  exposed. 
I  have  myself  seen  peasant  women  in  Italy  returning  from  work 
in  the  fields,  so  "succinctae,"  /".  c.,  wearing  a  second  or  lower 
girdle,  or  page,  between  which  and  the  ordinary  girdle  their 
long  skirts  were  partially  pulled  out^  so  as  to  overhang  the 
lower  girdle  all  round  by  some  four  or  five  inches,  and  expose 
the  knee,  exactly  as  we  must  imagine  the  skirt  of  Gleim's  milk- 
woman  to  have  been  drawn  out  between  her  two  girdles,  and 
her  knee  more  or  less  expose<l,  as  she  tripped  along  with  her 
four  gallons  of  milk  in  a  pail  on  her  head: 

^'nachliissig  aufgeschiirzt,  zwo  giirtel  uni  den  loil\ 
auf  leichten  fiissen  ging  ein  artig  baucrweib 
InihmorgGns  nach  der  stadt,  und  trug  auf  ihi*eiii  kopfo 
vier  stubohen  siisse  milch  in  oinom  gi'osscn  topfe. 
sie  liof  und  wollte  gem  ^Kauft  milch!'  am  orsteu  Hchroin. ' 
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On  a  innjolica  plate  (South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  No.  2027) 
date  about  a.  d.  1500,  subject,  The  Judginoft  of  SolomoN^  one 
of  the  two  women  is  plainly  and  the  other  indistinetly  re- 
presented as  wearing  this  double  or  sub-cincture.  In  both,  the 
skirt  is  shortened  by  being  drawn  out  between  the  two  belts,  so 
as  to  hang  down  over  the  lower  one,  as  in  the  (Arabian  Diana. 
Fluentes.  Not  floiviiuj,  in  the  sense  of  loose,  or  bloirn 
about  irith  the  wind;  but  floiviiKj,  in  the  sense  oilomj,  reaehiity 
(ioirn  to  the  feet.  Her  dress,  but  for  the  nodus  or  jJ(f(je,  had 
descended  to  her  feet,  and  accordingly  did  so  descend  when 
she  throw  otf  her  assumed  character,  vei*so  408: 

.     .     .     '^ pedes  vestis  deflitjcit  ad  imos.' 

To  pursue  the  contrast  pointed  out  above,  the  bride's  'dress  is 
not  fluens,  but  short,  ''baud  ttuxos  amiotus.''  There  is  thus 
in  Lucan's  line,  p.  616,  a  tally  for  every  word  in  Virgil's — 
''balteus"  for  xouo,  -^luxos"  for  fluentks,  *'adstrinxit"  for 
coLLKCTA,  and  ''amictus"  for  sinus. 

NuuA  (iENU,  the  effect  of  nodo  siNus  collecta  fixenti«x 
The  picture   presented   by  Virgil   in   the  words  nuda  genu, 
Noi)o<^UE   SINUS    coi.LEtTA   FLUENTEs   is    tlius    the   procisc  picturc 
presented  by  Ovid,  Met.  10.  536: 

'*nuda  genu,  vostem  ritii  succincta  Dianac," 

and  more  briefly,  Fast.  1.  407 : 

.     .     .     "super  suras  tuuicain  collecta*     .     .     . 

Compare  also  Christodorus,  Deseriptio  titatt(art(iit,  J.  'UfS,  in 
Aathol.  Pal.  (of  the  statue  of  Diana): 

;nto!hi'top  ki-yi'onov  ttvuCmotkhtuu  /tron'tc, 

xtu  Toi/Os'  iiX{tri^tuvov  (tvnutrtj   nloxov  Himit<, 

and  Callim.  lltjinu.  in  Dian.,  quoted  above: 


6'  t 


VX(Cll^tf-S     iifUttd, 


y.ai   fs   ;'oii'  tit/ot  yijonu 

Jf)i'i'ro!fi'.t   It-yi'MTi/v,  iv    r.yntt(   ittjom  xtcii'( 
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325-328. 

HKUS    IXgnT    lt'VKNl'><    MONSTHATK    MEAKl'M 
VIDKSTIS    SI    QUAM    llIC    KKHANTEM    FOKTK    SOKOUl'M 
SrtCINCTAM    niARLTHA    KT    MAC'ULOSAE   TK(iMINK    LYNCIS 
AUT   SPUMANTIS    APRI    (TRSUM    CLAMORK   PRRMENTEM 


''lleda!  rief  sio  zuei*st,  sagt,  jiiuglinge,  ob  ihr  vielleicht  hier 
mcinor  gospiolinnon  eine  gosehn.'  (Voss). 

This  is  incorrect  Monstrate  is  not  "say/'  but  direct  mr,  give 
me  inst-ructions  (viz.,  whei-o  to  find  her);  precisely  the  German 
irciscn.     Compare  4.  497: 

.     .     .     "abolere  uefaudi 
cuncta  viri  inonuinenti  iubet  monstratquo  sacerdos" 

[ireist  mich:  orders  me;  instructs  me,  enjoins].     9.  44: 
.    .    .     *'conferre  manum  pudor  irafjuc  monstrat" 

Idictates].     11.  892: 

*'moDstrat  amor  vorus  patriae'      .     .     . 

[dictates,  enjoins].  The  rec^uest  moxstrate  is  respectful,  inas- 
much as  monstrare,  like  the  (Jerman  ircisnt,  is  the  act  of 
a  person  who  has  either  knowledge,  or  authority,  or  both. 

SoRORUAi.  Xot  literally,  sisters  by  relationship  of  blood,  but 
sisters  by  occupation,  viz.,  of  hunting.  This  and  no  other  must 
be  the  meaning,  for  while  it  was  easy  for  Aeneas  and  Achates 
to  rei*ogniso  by  similarity  of  equipment  a  sister  huntress,  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  them  to  recognise  a  sister  by 
birth.  Xo  commentator,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  taken  any  notice 
of  the  word  except  Servius,  to  whose,  as  it  stands,  enigmatical 
comment:  ^*Non  tanquam  nota  sit  illis  soror,  sed  ut  est  in  con- 
suetudine,"  add  the  words:  ^^soriam  appellare  sororcfN, '\md  the 
old  grammarian  will  have  given  his  author's  sense,  hit  off  in  a 
single  word  by  Voss — ,,meiner  g<»spi(»linn(»n  eine.*'  Compare  11. 
S20  (of  Camilla): 
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''tuni  sic  expirans  Accani,  ex  aequalibus  unam, 
allo(iuitur:  fida  ante  alias  quae  sola  Camillae, 
quicum  partiri  curas;  atquo  haec  ita  fatur: 
'  hactenus,  Acca  eoror,  potui.'  " 

There  is  a  precisely  similar  use  of  the  French  soeiir  (''soeurs  de 
charitt'"),  of  the  English  sisfer  ("sisters  of  charity"),  of  the 
Italian  snora,  and  of  the  German  schivesfer. 

SUCCINCTAM    PUARCTRA    ET    MACULOSAE    TEOMINE     LTNCIS    AUT   SPU- 

MANTis  APRi  cuitsuM  CLAMORE  prI':memem.  "  Quidam  tamen  lyxcis 
cuRSUM  a  communi  accipiunt,"  Priscian,  Inst.  17,  101,  /.  e.  as 
if  the  structure  were:  prementem  cursum  maculosae  tegmine 
LYNcis  AUT  spuMANTis  APRI.  To  thc  "  quidam ''  of  Priscian  may 
bo  added  a  coiTCspondent  of  the  Gottingen  Philologus  [15.  553\ 
who  thus  puts  forward  his  objections  to  the  received  and  more 
obvious  construction  pharctra  et  maculosae  tegmine  lyxcis:  "Aus 
zwei  griinden  ist  unstatthaft  in  diesem  ganzen  vei-se,  wie  bishcr, 
cine  schilderung  des  vorausgesetzten  costiims  anzuerkennen : 
1.,  weil  thierfelle  liberhaupt  bei  antiken  dichtern  keine  tracht 
fiir  jagerinnen  sind;  2.,  wegen  des  dann  unvermeidlichen, 
schiefen  gegensatzes  von  errantem  und  cursum  prementem," — 
the  former  of  which  arguments  is  an  little  likely  to  recommend 
itself  to  any  one  who  calls  to  mind  either  the  Anthia  of 
Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  or  the  Daphne  of  Ovid,  or  Virgil's  own 
Camilla,  all  of  whom  are  dressed  in  skins  of  wild  beasts  |Xenoph. 
Ephesiar,  1.  2 :  Hv  de  ro  /MlXog  Tijg  u^v&etag  oiov  ^av/tiajai 
Aai  7coXv  rag  akXag  u/ceQeiiakkero  7caQd^evovg'  eitj  jiiev  zeaaaQa- 
VLmde'Aa  eyeyovet,  riv'ht  S^  cerrrjg  to  oonia  e^i  evf.iOQfpiaj  Aat  o 
lor  Gxrjfiarog  yLoajnog  Ttolrg  etg  loqav  ovveiiaXleco'  AOf-ii]  Savd^j, 
ri  ycoXXri  '/M&eiuevii,  oXiyri  ^ce/vkeyiiievrj,  7CQog  rr^v  nov  avejtuov 
(pOQav  TLivov^terrj'  otf^alf^toi  yoQyoi,  (paidqoi  ftiBV  (og  xo^ijc:,  (fOtiegoi 
(J'  log  aiofpQorog'  eoDitig,  xmov  aloiQpjgj  Cioorog  eig  yovv,  (nexQi 
liQayjovwv  '/.aO^eif-ievog,  I'SfiQig  7ctqiy.einevri,  yioQvcog  avrjittinevog, 
rosff,  o/cla,  aAovutg  (pegoiievot,  "Avveg  eycoust'oi.  Ovid,  Afrf,  1.  475: 

'*silvarum  latcbris,  captivarumqiio  ferarum 
oxuviis  gaudojia,  innuptaoqiie  aoinula  Phoebes. ' 
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Aen.  11,  576: 

^^\)To  cnnali  auvo,  pro  loDgae  tegmino  pallac, 
tigridis  exuviae  per  doi*sum  a  vci-tico  pendent"], 

aM  the  latter  to  any  one  who  finds  it  easier  to  picture  to  hini- 
s(»lf  a  woman  cither  wandering  or  hunting,  than  a  woman  Itotb 
wandering  and  hunting.  I  liave  only  to  add,  as  against  th(» 
revived  and  in  favour  of  the  received  construction  and  interpre- 
tation, tliat  it  is  a  veiy  meagre  picture  of  a  huntress  whicli  pi*e- 
sents  distinctly  to  the  eye  no  part  of  her  dress  or  equipment 
except  only  her  (|uiver.  Hardly  more  meagre  were  that  of 
Paris  [//.  iL  17]  without  his  leopard's  skin  on  his  shoulder 
when  lie  steps  forth  before  the  ranks  to  ciiallenge  the  bravest 
of  the  Achivi,  or  that  of  Hercules  waging  war  against  the 
Stympiialides  without  his  lion's  hide. 

SrccixcT.xM  PHATii-rritA  i-rr  maculosae  tkciMIxk  lyxcis,  as  7.  1S7: 
''(Juirinali  lituo,  parvaque  ....  succinctus  trabea.''  Groty, 
4,  :J42: 

^'ambao  auro,  pictis  incinctao  pollibiis  anibae." 

Si:c('TN(TAM  MACULOSAK  TE<iMiXK  Lvxcis.  Compare  AnthoL 
Pal,  11.  4(f  (ed.  Diibncr),  of  the  child  Cleodemus  playing  the 
bacchanal : 

SucciNCTAM.  ''Instructam,  vol  ut  alii  dicunt,  in  cingulo  ha- 
bentom  pharetram  et  pellem,''  Servius.  Heyne  and  Wjigner 
arc  of  the  opinion  of  Servius's  *' alii ''--the  former  observing: 
*'Srccix(rrAM  puakktra,  ut  gladio,  ferro,  succinctum  dicimus 
.  .  .  Sed  sHfTifif/rre  est  interdum  instruere  ita,  ut  cinctus  ope 
adiungamus  rem.  I'haretra  autem  humeris  pendet  cingulo 
vincta;"  and  the  latter,  ''sftcriuf/i  h.  I.  signific^U  instrui  aliqua 
re  ita  ut  ea  cinctus  ope  adiungatur."  I  agree  witii  S(»rvius 
against  Servius*s  *'alii,"  and  Heyne  and  Wagner,  who  have 
ftdlowed  them.  Su(  c  ixctam  does  not  signify  hair  the  nymph 
wore  either  piiarctra  or  lynx-skin,  but  merely  that  she  wore 
them,  was  equipped  with  them  ready  for  action,  with  them  on; 
tiie  noti(»n  of  readiness  for  action  being  sugg<»sted  by  the  sub, 
c\prcssiv(»,  in  literal  succinct  us.  ufundci'  or  scrond  •jfirding  pn*- 
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liniinary  to  active  exertion.  See  Rem.  on  ''node  sinus  eollecta 
fluentes,"  1.  324.     Exactly  paraUel  is  7.  188: 

"ipse  Quirinali  lituo,  parvaque  sedebat 
succinctus  trabea,  laevaqno  ancilo  gorebat 
Pious  oquum  domitor," 

where  Picus  is  represented  not  as  wearing  either  litnus  or 
trabea  in  a  girth  or  belt,  but  as  equipped  with  lituus  and 
trabea;  exactly  as  in  our  text  Veniu?  is  represented  not  as 
wearing  eitlier  quiver  or  lynx-skin  in  a  belt,  but  as  equipped 
with  both.  The  mistake  both  of  Ser\'ius's  "alii"  and  of  Heyne 
and  Wagner  is  that  inveterate  one  of  taking  in  a  strict,  narrow 
and  special  sense  that  which  is  meant  loosely  and  generally,  and 
here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  ignoring  that  in  wliich  the  life 
whether  of  poetry  or  prose  chiefly  consists,  viz.,  metaphor.  No- 
tliing  is  more  common  tlian  tliis  metaphorical  use  of  succinc- 
tus.    See  Prudent.  Psychom,  42: 

"quam  [Pudicitiam]  patrias  succincta  faces  Sodomita  Libido 
aggreditur,  piceamque  ardenti  sulphure  pinum 
ingerit  in  faciem,  pudibandaqne  hiniina  flammis 
appetit,  et  tetro  tentat  safPondere  fuino*' 

(where  the  "faces"  with  which  Libido  is  represented  as  "suc- 

cincta"  (equipped  and  ready  for  action)  can  by  no  possibility  be 

either  girt  round   her  waist,  or  suspended  in  a  belt  over  hen- 

shoulder,  and  can  only  be  held  in  her  hand).    Aen,  10.  634: 

.    .    .    "agens  hiemem  nimbo  succincta  per  auras." 

Claud,  de  iMud.  Stilich,  1.  174: 

.    .     .    "nnllis  succincta  Ceraunia  nimbis." 

Cic.  dp  Lfg,  Agrnr.  2,  S2:    "Deleta  Carthago   est,   quod  cum 

hominum  CA^piis,  tum  ipsa  natura  et  loco,   succincta   portubus, 

armata  muris,  excurrere  ex  Africa,  imminorc  ita  fructuosissimis 

insulis  populi  Romani  videbatur."     Sil.  10.  486: 

"ille,  ope  Maeonia  et  populo  succinctus  Etrusco.' 

And,  still  more  metaphorical,  Stat.  Silv.  5.  U  76: 

^'vidit  quippe  pii  iuvenis  navamque  quietem, 
intactamquo  fideiu,  succinctaque  poctom  curis, 
et  vigiles  sonsns,  et  digna  evolvoro  tantas 
sobria  corda  vices." 
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Stat.   Theh,  :L  425: 

.    .     .     "at  vigil  omni 
fama  sono  varios  rerum  succincta  tumultus 
ante  volat  cumim." 


Petron. 


•his  animum  succinge  bonis,  sic  fluniino  largo 
plenus,  Pierio  defundes  pectore  verba." 


Pseiulo-Egesippus,  dc  Exeid,  HierosoL  1:  "Eo  die  clarus  mili- 
tiae  gestis  Antigonus  domum  rovertitur,  et  .  .  .  illico  ad  teni- 
pliim— ccquid  enim  praeferret  religioni?  ut  erat  succinctus 
ornatu  bellieo,  ct  circumfusus  comitatu  pari  tendif  Sid.  Ap. 
Ep,  1.  2  (of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths):  'Mn  succinctis  i-egnat 
vigor  ilibus"  [qu.:  tidy,  tight,  ready  for  action?]  In  all 
these  passages  succinctus  is  to  be  taken,  not  at  all  litemlly  as 
undcr-girf  or  wearing  a  page,  but  more  or  less  generally  as 
meaning  having  something  on  the  person  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
action  with  it  on.  Even  in  the  case  of  tlie  Ceraunian  moun- 
tains and  of  Carthage,  personified  Ceraunia  and  pei-sonified 
Carthage  are  represented,  the  former  as  having  her  storm-clouds, 
the  latter  her  ports  on,  ready  for  action  with  them,  viz.,  Ceraunia 
to  thunder  and  lighten,  Carthage  to  pounce  upcm  Sicily. 

Besides  these  reasons  for  attributing  to  succinctam  a  figur- 
ative or  general,  not  at  all  a  literal  and  special  sense,  there  is 
the  further  reason  that  our  author,  having  just  described  Venus 
herself  as  wearing  her  dress  tucked  up  by  means  of  a  nodus, 
could  not  well  without  a  sameness  indicative  of  want  of  inven- 
tive resources  have  described  her  sister  as  carrying  either  lur 
quiver  or  her  lynx-skin  in  a  cingulum.  Between  the  cingu- 
lum  and  the  nodus  there  had  been  too  great  a  resemblance, 
too  great  a  want  of  contrast  Our  text  exhibits  no  such  meagre- 
ness  of  invention.  Tlie  sister  being  not  only,  like  Venus,  a 
huntn^s,  but  recognisable  as  Venus's  sister,  should  be  dressed 
and  accoutred  in  ever}'  essential  respect  like  Venus  herself 
[compare  Georg,  4.  JMl: 

''('leioque  et  Boroo  soror,  Oceaiiitides  anihao, 
ambae  auro,  piotis  inoinctae  i)ellibuB  auibac." 
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and  the  two  brothers  armed  alike,  12.  342: 

.    .    .    "eminus  ambo 
Imbrasidas,  Glaucum  atque  Laden,  quos  Imbrasus  ipse 
nutrierat  Lyoia,  paribusque  ornaverat  armis, 
vel  conferre  manimi,  vel  equo  praevertere  veutos;*' 

also  Claud.  4  Cons,  Honor,  206  (of  Castor  and  Pollux): 

^^haud  aliter  sommo  geminl  cum  patre  Lacones, 
progenies  Ledaea,  sedent;  in  utroque  relucent 
frater,  utroque  soror:  simili  chlamys  effluit  auro: 
stellati  pariter  crines"], 

should  cany  bow  and  arrow,  wear  her  hair  loose,  her  dress 
tucked  up,  and  be  shod  wjth  Tyrian  buskins;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  should  be  as  much  variety  as  possible  in  the  account 
given  of  the  similar  equipments.  While  Venus,  therefore, 
is  described  as  having  hung  her  bow  from  her  shoulders, 
Venus's  sister  is  described  as  equipped  with  a  quiver — precisely 
the  same  accoutrement,  viz.,  that  of  bow  and  quiver  full  of 
arrows  (both  hung  on  the  shoulders),  being  meant  in  both 
cases;  and  while  the  shortness  of  Venus's  skirt  (xuda  gent  no- 
DOQUE  sixus  coLLECTA  FLUEXTEs)  is  particularly  specified,  the 
materials  are  specified  of  her  sister's  paUa  (maculosae  tegmine 
LYNCis);  precisely  the  same  lynx-skin  palla,  tucked-up  tunica^ 
and  naked  knee  being,  however  meant  in  both  instances.  It 
had  been  mere  tediousness  and  trifling  to  go  as  minutely  into  the 
remaining  particularities  of  the  sister's  equipment  as  had  been 
already  gone  into  with  respect  to  Venus;  and  the  reader  is  left 
to  conclude  the  similarity  of  the  remaining  particulars  from  tlie 
similarity  of  those  mentioned,  from  sororum,  and  especially 
from  the  venatrix  of  Venus  dilated  in  the  case  of  the  sister 
into  spuMANTis  apri  cursum  clamorh  prementem.  In  this 
way  only  have  we  the  full  picture  intended  by  our  author, 
viz.,  that  of  Venus  in  lynx-skin  paUa,  tucked-up  ttuiica,  and 
Tyrian  buskins,  and  long  dishevelled  hair;  with  bow  and 
quiver  full  of  arrows  hung  from  her  shoulder,  hunting  the 
wild  boar,  and  inquiring  from  Aeneas  whether  he  had  hap- 
pened to   meet  her  sister,  easily   recognisable  by  her  similar 
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equipment  and  similar  occupation.  See  Rem.  on  "feiro 
accincta,"  2.  614. 

If  there  is  any  defect  in  the  description,  it  is  in  the  applica- 
tion of  succiNCTAM  in  a  general  and  figurative  sense  to  a  per- 
son who  is  at  the  same  time  indicated  by  the  whole  account  to 
be  su coin  eta — tucked  up,  in  the  special  and  literal  sense. 
That  there  is  this  defect  in  the  description,  so  far  from  being 
an  objection  to  our  understanding  the  description  as  just 
explained,  is  rather  an  argument  for  the  correctness  of  the 
explanation;  such  ill-considered  use  of  a  term  in  a  figurative 
sense,  where  it  might  be  expected  to  be  used  literally,  or  in 
a  literal  sense,  where  it  might  be  expected  to  be  used  figura- 
tively, being  of  so  usual  occurrence  in  our  author  as  almost 
to  seem  to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  See  Rem.  on  "illius 
noctis,"  2.  361;  on  "mens  improbus,"  12.  687:  also  on  "cavum 
conversa  cuspide  montem,"  1.  85. 

Tegmine  lyncis:   not  the  covering  (skin)  of  a  lynx,  but  the 

covering  (dress)  of  the  huntress,  made  of  lynx,  i,  e.  of  lynx-skin. 

Compare  11.  576: 

*^pro  crioali  auro,  pro  iongae  tegmine  pallae, 
Tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vortice  pendent." 

See  Rem.  on  "tegmine  lupae,"  verse  279,  above. 

That  tlie  lynx-skin  was  used  as  a  covering  for  the  person 
appears  from  Hom.  Hymn,  in  Pmia,  23: 

,     .     .     l(u((Oi  <f'  mi  voiut  S(t(fOivop 
Xvyxo^'  txn  [Pan]; 

and  as  saddlecloth,  from  Stat.  Theb.  4,  271: 

*'comipedem  trepidos  suetum  praevoitere  cervos 

velatum  gomina  deiectu  lyncis 

[Parthenopaeus]  agebat." 

AUT     SPUMANTIS     APRI    CURSUM    CLAMORE    PRKMEXTEM.       Compare 

Val.  Flacc.  8.  261: 

"Absyrtus  subita  praeceps  cum  classe  parentis 
advehitur,  profugis  infestam  lanij)ada  Oraiis 
concutiens,  diramque  premons  clainore  sororcm" 

[pursuing  his  sister  with  shouts]. 
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330-334. 

NULLA    TUARUM    AUDITA    MIHI   NEQUE   VISA   SORORUM 

0    QUAM   TE   MEMOREM   VIRGO   NAMQUE  BAUD   TIBI   VULTUS 

MORTALIS   NEC   VOX   HOMINEM   SONAT   0   DEA   CERTE 

AN   PHOEBI   SOROR   AN   NYMPHARUM   SANGUINIS   UNA 

SIS   PEUX   NOSTRUMQUE   LEVES    QUAECUMQUE   LABOREM 


VAR.  LEGT.  (punet.) 

NULLA   TUARUM   AUDITA   MIHI   NEQUK  VISA   SORORUM. 
0,   QUAM  TK  BiKMOREM,   VIRGO !   NAMQUE  HAUD  TIBI  VULTUS 
MORTAUS,   NEC  VOX   HOMINEM  SONAT.      0,   DEA,   CERTE: 
AN   PHOEBI   SOROR,   AN   NYMPHARUM   SANQULNI8   UNA*, 

SIS  FELIX,    ....  D.  Heins. 

NULLA  TUARUM   AUDITA   MIHI   NEQUE  VISA   SORORUM. 

0   (QUAM   TE   MEMOREM?)   VIRGO.      NAMQUE  HAUD   TIBI   VULTUS 

MORTAUS,   NEC  VOX   HOMINEM   SONAT.      0   DEA,   CERTE; 

(an  PHOEBI   SOROR,   AN   NYMPHARUM  SANGUINIS   UNA?) 

SIS  FEUX,    ....  jj   g^jj^   (Amsterd.  1670). 

NULLA   TUARUM  AUDITA   MIHI,   NEQUE  VISA   SORORUM. 

0   QUAM   TE   MEMOREM  VIRGO?      NAMQUE  HAUD   TIBI   VULTUS 

MORTALIS,   NEC   VOX   HOMINEM   SONAT.      0   DEA   CERTE: 

AN    PHOEBI    SOROR,   AN    NYMPHARUM   SANGUINIS    UNA? 

SIS  FELIX,    ....  La  Cerda. 

NULLA   TUARUM   AUDITA   MIHI   NEQUE   VISA   SORORUM, 

0,    QUAM   TE   MEMORFJkl?     VIRGO ;   NAMQUE   HAUD   TIBI   VLT.TU9 

MORTALIS,   NEC   VOX   HOMINFJkl   SONAT;   0,   DEA   CERTE; 

AN   PHOEBI    SOROR?   AN   N*YMPHARUM   SANGUINIS   UNA? 

SIS  Fi-xix,    ....  Heyne. 

NULLA   TUARUM   AUDITA    mUI    NT-IQUE   VISA   SORORUM, 

0 QUAM   TE   MEMOREM,    \TRGO  ?    NAMQUE   HAUD   TIBI    VULTUS 

MORTALIS,  NEC  VOX  HOMINEM  SONAT;  0,  DEA  CERTE ; 
AN  PHOEBI  SOROR?  AN  NYMPHARUM  SANGUINIS  UNA? 
SIS   FEUX,      .... 

Wagner  (ed  Heyne,  and  1861),  followed  by  Conington. 

NULLA    TUARUM   AUDITA   mUJ   NEQUE   VISA   SORORL^I, 

0 — QUAM  TE  MEMOREM,  VIRGO?    NAMQUE  HAU  [sic]  TIBI  VIT^TUS 

MORTAUS,    NEC   VOX   HOMINEM   SONAT ;    O   DEA   CERTE, 

AN   PHOEBI   SOROR?   AN   NYMPHARUM   SANGUINIS   UNA? 

SIS  KEUx,    ....  Ribbeck. 
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Nulla — pelix.  First,  the  period  placed  by  both  the  Heinsii 
at  soRORUM  is  incorrect — politeness  and  respect  for  the  goddess 
requiring  the  address  o  quam  te  memorem  viroo  to  form  part 
of  Aeneas's  first  sentence,  and  on  no  account  to  be  deferred  to 
his  second.  Secondly,  0  belongs  not  to  vmoo,  but  to  quam 
Tp  MEMOREM,  and  converts  those  words,  viz.,  quam  te  memorem — 
not  of  themselves  sufficiently  plainly  an  exclamation — into  the 
plain  exclamation:  o  quam  te  memorem!  ''0  whom  shall  I  call 
you!"  /.  €,  "0  how  shall  I  address  you!'*  The  dash,  therefore, 
placed  after  the  0  by  W'^agner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861),  followed 
by  Ribbeck  and  Conington,  is  no  less  subversive  of  the  meaning 
than  the  parenthetic  marks  between  which  quam  te  memorem 
has  been  placed  by  Nich.  Heinsius.  The  words  ask  no  question, 
require  no  answer;  only  compliment  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  by  the  doubt  which  they  express  whether  she  was 
not  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  And  thirdly,  the  second 
0  is  not  exclamatory,  not  a  repetition  of  the  former,  but 
invocatory,  0  (thou);  and  here  Aeneas  pauses,  and,  doubting 
no  longer  that  it  is  a  goddess  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  adds 
dea  certe,  and  then  pausing  again  and  interjecting  parenthetically 
AX  PHOEBi  soROR  AX  xvMPHARUM  SANCiuiNis  UNA  (whether  Diaua  or 
one  of  the  nymphs),  prefers  his  prayer:  sis  fi-xix  (and  what- 
soever goddess  thou  art),  quaecuxqub,  le^'es.  In  all  this  (as  in 
the  Homeric  original,  Od.  6.  149: 

yovvovjLKU  Off  ttVttoaa,  d-to^  vv  ti^  ij  fiQOTog  taoi' 

(I  fitv  tk;  &eog  eaai,  toi  ovQnvov  (vqw  f^ovaiv, 

^QTffiiSt  ae  (yioyt,  .fiog  xovnrj  fifycdow, 

f*<fof  r*  fityfO^oi  ri  (fvtiv  x    ityxiartc  hoxu)' 

fi  <f*  rig  foai  ^QOTOjv,  rot  tnt  yj^ovi  vnihrttovaiv^y 

there  is  no  question,  neither  in  an  phoebi  soror,  nor  in  ax 
NYMi*!iARUM  SAXouixis  uxA ;  merely  the  request  that  the  goddess 
whom  he  is  addressing — whether  she  be  Diana,  or  one  of  the 
nymphs,  or  whatever  other  goddess  she  be — may  be  propitious 
to  him ;  and  the  graceful  compliment  of  the  ascription  of  divinity 
is  paid  to  Venus  without  the  reader's  being  reminded  by  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed  of  the  intcrrogatoire  of  a  tramp 
or  drs|>erado   by  a  French    or  Austrian   commissary   of  police. 
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0    DEA    CERTE,    AN    PHOEBI    SOROR,    AN   Ni'MFHARUM  SANGUINIS  UNA, 

SIS  FELIX,  as  3.  261  : 

.    .    .    "exposcere  pacem 
sive  deae,  sou  sint  dirae  obscoeoaeque  volucres." 

Virgo,  vocative,  exactly  our  lady,  and  equally  applicable  to 
deity  or  mortal.     Compare  Hor.  Od.  3.  22  (addressing  Diana): 

"montium  custos  neraorumque  Virgo, 
quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
ter  vocata  audis,  adimisque  letho, 
diva  triformis." 

Nec  vox  hominem  son  at.     8ee  Aesch.  Sept,  c.  Tkeb,  421: 

.     o  xouTiog  &'  ov  xar    avfhminov  (fQovtt. 

Quo  SUB  CAELo,  QuiBUS  oRBis  IN  ORIS.  Undcr  tvhat  ski/,  in 
tchat  land  tee  are,  the  sky  and  the  land  making  up  the  ulri 
Compare  Sil.  8.  69  (of  Anna): 

**non  caeli,  non  ilia  soli,  non  gnara  colentum 
SidoDis  in  Latia  trepidabat  naufraga  terra." 


339. 

HAUD    EQUIDEM    TAU    ME   DIGNOR   HONORE 


Not  referring  specially  to  multa  tibi  ante  aras,  &c.,  but  gene- 
rally to  the  whole  of  Aeneas's  speech  ascribing  divinity  to  her 
— as  we  would  say:  you  do  me  too  much  honour.  Com- 
pare 3.  474: 

"qnem  Phoebi  interpres  mxilto  compellat  honore." 
SU.  2.  483: 

"quam  tall  alloquitur  Nemoae  pacator  honore," 

in  which  last  example  we  have  not  merely  the  "honore"  of 
our  text,  but  the  '^tali''  also. 
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With  tho  interview  between  Aeneas  and  his  mother  on  the 
African  coast,  compare  the  meeting,  in  the  Syrian  desert,  of 
Zosiraus  with  St  Mary  of  Egypt,  Leben  and  Tkaten  der 
Heiligeii  (9th  April)  "Zosimus  ....  thut  einen  blick  auf  sie, 
und  sieht  sie  ganz  mit  hellem  glanze  umgeben;  erschrickt  da- 
vor  und  meint,  es  ware  entweder  ein  geist  oder  ein  gespenst 
Sie  aber  wendet  sich  zu  ihm  und  spricht:  'Ich  bin  weder  ein 
geist,  noch  ein  gespenst,  sondern  ich  bin  staub  und  asche, 
nicht  wurdig,  das  tageslicht  anzuschauen,' "  kc. 


343. 

GENUS  INTRACTABIIJ!:   BELLO 


VAR.  LECT. 
iNTRArTABiL>:.    Haviog  neglected,  until  the  opportunity  had  passed,  to  search 

for  this  word  in  the  MSS.,  I  am  unable  to  state  more  concerning  it, 

than  that  it  is  the  reading  I  of  the  Mediceatu  as  edited  by  Foggini; 

II  of  the  cod.  Canon.  (Butler);  III  of  SorWus  (ed.  Lion);  of  Aseensius, 

of  tho  codices  of  Pierius  generaUy,  as  appears  from  his  exception:  "in 

codd.  aliquot  antiquis,  ivsrrKKAHiLK  legitur;''  of  Junta;   of  P.  Mauut; 

D.  Heins.;   N.  Heins.  (1670);    Heyne;   Thiel;   Wagn.;  Jahn;   Forb.; 

Siipfle;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 
iNsiTEHABiLE  II  soveral  MSS.  of  no  note,   cited   by  Heyne,   III  Donatus, 

probably  a  mere  confusion  of  this  place  with  4.  40. 

0   Vat,  Fer.,  St.  Gall, 


(lExus  LNTRACTABiLE  BELLO.  Wagucr  is  wrong;  these  words 
belong  to  the  immediately  preceding  fines  ubyci,  precisely  as, 
Aen,  4.  40,  "genus  insuperabile  bello''  belongs  to  the  imme- 
diately preceding  "Gaetulae  urbos;"  and  precisely  as,  Grat. 
Falisc.  Cyneg.  151): 

'*8unt  qui  Seras  [canes]  alant,  genus  intractabilis  irae, 
at  contra  facilcs,  magnique  Lycaonis  armis,'' 
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"genus  intractabilis  irae'*  belongs  to  the  immediately  preceding 
"Seras  alant"  It  is  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  "//ere,  indeed,  are 
the  peaceable  Tyrians,  but  there  are  the  fierce  warlike  Libyans."* 


344-350. 

IMl'ERIUM    DIDO    T\RIA    RECilT    URBE    PROFECTA 

.       .       .       SED    SUMMA    SEQUAR    FASTKtIA    RERUM 
HUlC    COXIUX    SYCHAEUS    ERAT    DlTISSL\a'S    A(iRI 

PHOENICCM 

CUI   PATER    LNTACTAM    DEDERAT   PRIMISQUE   roOARAT 
OMINIBUS 


Two  Virgilian  commentators,  Bothe  and  Van  Ghent — alleging 
that  the  expression  regero  imperium  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  Latin  writer— eject  regit  from  the  text,  and  substi- 
tute gerit  Even  were  the  allegation  true,  the  example  is  not 
to  be  followed,  first,  because  regit  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS.;  secondly,  because  the  expression  regere  imperium  is 
perfectly  analogical  with  the  expression  regere  regna  em- 
ployed by  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  10,  46: 

"regnaque,  quam  Iiino,  sorte  minora  regat;" 

and  thirdly,  because  the  expression  which  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute is  {a\  the  expression  of  a  prose  writer,  viz..  Com.  Nepos 
{Epamin,  7 :  "Quatuor  mensibus  diutius  quam  populus  iusserat 
gessit  imperium''),  and  therefore  may  perhaps  not  be  perfectly 
suitable  for  poetry;   and  (i),  signifies  rather,  as  shown  by  this 


*  This  comment,  published  first  in  my  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage,'  and 
afterwards  in  my  "Adversaria  Virg.,"  has  not  been  without  its  fruit,  for 
"Wagner  in  his  edition  of  1861,  has  expunged  the  semicolon  he  had  placed 
on  his  Heynian  edition  and  translating  the  very  words  of  my  comm.  as 
they  stand  in  the  "Advers.  Virg.,"  has  issued  them  as  his  own. 
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very  example  of  Nepos's  use  of  it,  to  wear  or  carry  a  delegated 
authority  than  to  rule,  as  Dido  ruled,  autocratically,  or  by  in- 
herent authority.  But  the  allegation  is  not  true,  the  following 
being  no  less  than  three  examples  of  the  use  of  the  expression 
by  other  poets,  and  two  of  the  three  by  no  less  a  poet  than 
Ovid  himself;  Ovid,  THsL  2,  166: 

"iraperium  regat  hoc  cum  seDiore  senex." 

Ovid,  ex  Pouto,  3.  3,  61: 

*^sic  regat  imporium,  terras^uo  coercoat  omnes 
Caesar." 

Senec.  llippoL  619: 

'*the  imporia  rogere,  me  deoet  iussa  oxsequi." 

8uMMA  SEQUAU  FASTKiiA  REKUM.     Comparo  Houi.  //.  3,  213: 

Ammian,  81.  5:  ''Sufficiet  enim,  veritati  nuUo  velata  mendacio 

ipsas  rerum  digerere  summitates.'' 

DiTissiMus   AiJKi   FHOENicuM.     Not  to   spoak   of  our  author's 

own  unquestioned  (10.  568): 

.    .    .    "ditissimus  agri 
qui  fait  Ausonidum," 

^either  the  consentient  authority  of  the  MSS.  or  the  so 

exact  Ovidian  parallel  [Met.  5,  129): 

**et  Nasamoniaci  Dorjlas  ditissimus  agri; 
dives  agri  Dorylas:  quo  non  possederat  alter 
latius,  aut  totidem  tollebat  fairis  acorvos," 

(where  also   there  is  no  variant),  or  the  no  less  exact  JSilian 

1 5.  259,  ed.  Kuperti): 

.     .     .     '*altu8  leites 
obtnmtat  Nerium;  Rullo  ditissimus  arvi 
obcuinbis,  generoso  Volunx,  noc  clausa  i^cpostis 
poodera  thesauris,  patrio  nee  regia  quondam 
praefulgens  ebore,  et  possessa  mapalia  soli 
profuerunt" 

had  be<»n  sufficient,  singly — how  much  more  than  sufficient  are 
xxoX   all   toj^ether?  -to   determine  me  to  retain  A<iKi,  and  n»ject 
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Huet's  wholly  gratuitous  suggestion  of  auri,  adopted  by  Rib- 
beck.     Compare  Horn.  //.  14.  121: 

.     .     .     vnif  Si  S(Ofi« 
tttfvuov  ^u)iow,  aXig  &f  o«  ijatcv  ttQovQfu 
jivQOif'Oooi,  noXXot.  S(  ^vtosv  iaav  oftj^taoi  ctfUfig' 

7l0XX(t   S(    Ol   7t{)O^UT     (ax(. 

Find.  yem.  8.  37  (Boeckh): 

.     .     .    XQvaov  iv^ovxtu,  ntitov  <f*  tx({»oi 

Pkimisque  iuoakat  omixibus.  Omixibus,  nuptiis;  omina, 
the  omens  prognosticating  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  the 
marriage,  being  used  to  signify  the  marriage  itself,  in  the  same 
way  as  faces,  taedae,  or  Hymenaei,  the  nuptial  torches 
and  the  nuptial  songs,  are  used  to  signify  the  marriage  itself. 

Primis.  The  marriage  was  a  first  marriage  of  both  parties: 
therefore  more  solemn,  and  more  interesting,  their  own  feelings 
and  the  feelings  of  their  relatives,  friends,  and  the  public. 
That  we  find  it  so  frequently,  so  very  usually,  stated  of  a  mar- 
riage, for  which  our  sympathy  is  claimed,  that  it  is  a  first 
marriage  holds  up  to  our  view  two  characters  of  ancient  society  : 
first,  that  second  marriages  were  of  the  most  usual  occurrence; 
were,  as  we  may  say,  the  norma—else  why  the  statement  on 
the  particular  occasion  that  it  was  a  first  marriage?  and 
secondly,  that  the  ancients,  although  second  marriages  were  so 
common,  yet  regarded  second  marriages,  if  noth  with  positive 
disapprobation,  at  least  with  no  approbation.  These  deductions 
from  the  so  frequent  careful  and  emphatic  addition  of  the  epi- 
thet primae  to  nuptiae  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
every  now  and  then  occurring  uni  nupta  viro  of  the  cippus. 
For  this  hardly  tacit  |disapproval  of  second  marriages  ancient 
moralists  found,  no  doubt,  mie  ground  in  the  virtual  and  moral 
though  not  verbal  breach  of  faith  to  the  first  love— a  breach 
of  faith  with  which  even  Dido  reproaches  herself,  4.  552: 

"non  sei-vata  fides  cineri  promlssa  Sychaeo;" 

a  secmid,  in   the  necessarily  complicated  family  relations  of  a 
double  progeny;   and  not  improbably  a  third,  in  the  question 
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which  could  hardly  fiul  to  suggest  itself  to  them,  believing,  as 
they  did,  no  less  firmly  than   the  Jews  in  a  second  existence, 
into  which  every  circumstance  of  this  existence,  except  flesh 
and  blood  alone,  accompanied  them:  ^^ Whose  wife  shall  she  be 
of  the  seven  ? "   However  this  may  have  been,  second  marriages 
were,   then-a-days  as  now,  at  least  little  romantic,  and  Virgil 
did   well,   when   endeavouring   to   excite   our   interest   for   his 
heroine,  to  inform  us  that  she  was  not  in  her  second  widowhood, 
but  only  in  her  first;   and  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he 
would  more  easily  have  excited  our  sympathies  for  a  virgin 
seduced  by  a  man  who  had  never  been  married — or  if  you  prefer 
it,  for  a  man  who  had  never  been  married  seduced  by  a  virgin — 
than  either  for  a  widow  seduced  by  a  widower,  or  a  widower 
by  a  widow,  even  although  that  widow  was  Dido.     But  "fata 
obstabant"    He  was  a  court  poet,  a  laureate,  bound  to  flatter 
both  prince  and  people;   and  there  was  no  medium  through 
which  flattery  was  so  acceptable  to  the  flattered,  so  easy  and  glib 
to  the  flatterer,  as  Aeneas  and  Dido— so  well  known,  no  matter 
whether  mythically  or  historically,  the  one  as  a  widower,  the  other 
as  a  widow,  that  not  even  so  masterly  a  hand  dared  to  tamper 
with   the  facts.     I   had,   following  the  example  of  my  author 
himself,   almost  forgot   the  third  love  of  this   susceptible  hero, 
the  unfortunate  Lavinia  ("causa  mali   tanti,"  the  blame  being, 
according  to  the  usual  fashion,  thrown  on  any  cause  except  the 
true  one).     Our  author  has  been   discreet  enough  to  represent 
her  as  a  mere  cypher,  a  piece  of  furniture  destined  for  the  camp 
of  whichever  of  the  rival  chiefs   fortune  favoured  in  the  fight, 
and  hardly  regarded  by  either  even  with  so  much  interest  as 
might  be  expected  to  attach  to  the  medium  of  conveyance  of  the 
crown  of  I^tium.  To  have  treated  Lavinia  otherwise,  to  have  re- 
presented her  as  having  a  will  of  heV  own,  and  taking  even  a  small 
part  in  the  choice  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  her  lawful  husband 
and  the  father  of  her  children,  would  have  argued  our  author's 
a(*quaintan('e   with   other   types   than    those   furnished   him    by 
Homer  and    the   Greek   tragedians — with   notions  of  connubial 
relations  and  domestic  happiness  s(»ldom  dreamt  of  by  brides  and 
bridegrooms  of  any  class,  either  in  his  own  day  or  ours;   and 
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seldomest,  if  by  any  chance  ever,  by  brides  and  bridegrooms  of 
the  first  most  privileged  class  of  all.  Cupid  has  been  at  all 
times  a  perverse  little  deity,  and  the  passion  he  inspires — never 
not  ready  for  d4noilment  in  an  amour,  or  a  seduction,  or  a  rape 
—seems  to  have,  especially  among  first-class  divots,  an  innate 
horror  of  the  "iugum,"  precisely  such  a  horror  as  the  Roman 
soldier  had  of  its  namesake  the  Caudine  forks.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  greatest  propriety  we  have  Aeneas  married  to  Creusa, 
wooing  Lavinia,  and — no,  not  in  love  with  (he  was  too  courtly, 
too  cold-hearted  for  that),  but— making  love  to  Dido;  and  it  is 
with  the  greatest  propriety  he  pays  the  female  sex  the  unin- 
tentional compliment  of  choosing  a  finale  for  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  embodiment  of  disinterested  love — nay,  of  love  in  oppo- 
sition to  interest — for  which  a  grateful  world  has  to  thank  a 
poet 


852-856. 

ILLE   SYCHAEUM 
IMPIUS    ANTE   ARAS    ATQUE   AURI   CAECUS    AMORE 
CLAM    FERRO   INCAUTUM    SUPERAT   SECURUS    AMORUM 
GERMANAE   FACTUMQUE  DIU    CELAVIT   ET    AEQRAM 
MULTA    MALUS   SIMTJLANS   VANA    SPE   LUSIT   AMANTEM 


Impius.  -Pygmalion's  act  was  impius  {hard- hearted;  see  Rem. 
on  1.  14),  no  matter  where  performed  (Ovid,  Heroid.  7.  127 
(Dido  speaking): 

^*e8t  etiam  frater,  cuius  manus  impia  possit 
respergi  nostro,  sparsa  cruore  viri. 
pone  deos,  et  quae  tangendo  sacra  profanas; 
nou  bene  caelestes  impia  dextra  edit" 

where  the  second  "impia"  shows  the  sense  in  which  the  first 
jis  pd  be  understood,  viz.,  wholly  without  reference  to  the  gods), 
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but  it  became  also  impius  (haM-hearted)  towards  the  gods  by 
being  performed  ante  aras.  As  represented  by  Virgil,  there- 
fore, Pygmalion's  act  was  hard-hearted  in  a  much  higher  d^jee 
than  as  represented  by  Ovid:  hard-hearted  both  towards  men 
and  gods. 

For  a  curious— I  will  not  say  very  successful— attempt  to 
identify  the  story  of  Dido  and  Sychaeus  with  that  of  Criemhilde 
and  Siegfried  in  the  "Nibelungen-Lied,"  see  Jahn's  Jahrbuch, 
suppl.,  vol.  16.,  page  65. 

FaCTUMQUE    DIU    CELAVIT,    ET    AEORAM,    MULTA    MALUS    8IMULAN8, 

VANA  SPE  LUSiT  AMANTEM.  ImpossiWo  as  it  soems  that  any  one 
should,  notwithstanding  this  plain  statement,  commit  the  mistake 
of  imagining  Sychaeus  to  have  been  murdered  before  the  eyes 
of  Dido,  the  mistake  nevertheless  has  been  committed.  See 
Madlle.  Scudery,  Dtdon  a  Barce:  ''le  m'exposay  hardiment  h  la 
fureur  de  ce  sanguinaire;  ie  luy  voulus  arracher  ses  armes: 
io  luy  voulus  arracher  les  yeux;  ie  luy  lanc6  tout  le  feu  du 
sacrifice,  et  ie  me  jett6  moy-mesme  au-deuant  du  coup  mortel 
pour  le  receuoir,  et  pour  en  garentir  mon  cher  mary."  With 
so  little  understanding  has  Virgil  been  read  and  admired?  what 
wonder  that  he  is  thought  to  be  unequal  to  Homer.  What 
wonder  that  so  many  prefer  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey — aye, 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves — to  the  Aeneid? 


359-360. 


CRVDELES    ARAS    TRAIECTAQUE   PECTOIU    FEKRO 
XUDAVrr   CAECUMQUE   DOMUS   SCELUS   OMNE   RETEXIT 


Our  author  having  always  used  nudare  elsewhere  in  its 
primary,  and  never  even  so  much  as  once  in  its  secondary 
sense,  I  think  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  understand,  with  Forcel- 
lini,  nudare  as  here  applied   in   its  secondary  sense  to  both 
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objects.  On  the  contrary,  the  application  of  nudare  in  its 
secondary  sense  to  crudeles  aras  in  this  close  conjunction  with 
its  application  in  the  primary  sense  to  traiecta  pectora,  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  from  Virgil's  habit  of  thus  uniting 
the  same  verb  in  its  primary  and  secondary  senses  to  different 
objects  in  the  same  sentence.  For  these  reasons  — as  well  as 
because  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  difScult  to  conceive  how  the 
ghost  could  have  exhibited  to  Dido  the  crudei.es  aras;  and,  on 
the  other  band,  not  only  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ghost 
might  have  exhibited  his  gored  breasts,  but  required  that  he 
should  so  exhibit  it,  in  order  to  render  the  picture  complete — 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  adhesion  to  Wagner:  "Pro- 
prie  dictum  pectora  nudavtt,  translate  aras  xrDAvrr."  Comp. 
10.  IS: 

^^exitium  magnum  atqae  Alpes  immittet  apertas.'' 

Caectjmque   domus   scelus    omne   RETExrr.     Compare   Aesch. 
Acjam,  1087  (od.  Davies): 

Cass.     «  Tfot  nor    ^ynyf^  fA( ;  jiQog  nomv  arfyrjv; 
Chor.     71  (*o^  rriv  ylrofi^vjy 


Cass.     fiiaoO-fov  fifv  ow,  nolXn  awiaTOf}(( 
(cvTotfovtt  Tf  XHxn  x«QT(tvag, 
av&Qoa(f  Kyrtop  xui  qoroQQitrrrj^iov. 

Soph.  Oed,  Tyr.  1227: 

oi^ai  yaQ  ovr    av  foTQov,  ovre  4»(taiv  av 

Xfl^d^fl. 

Apnl.  Met.  8.  8  (of  the  ghost  of  Tlepolemas  which  has  appeared 
to  Charite):  ''Et  addidit  cetera,  omnemque  scenam  sceleris  illu- 
minat."     Schiller,  Braut  von  Messina: 

"schwarze  verbrechen  verbirgt  dies  bans.*' 

AuxiUTJM   VIAE,    viaticum.     Compare   Eurip.    Med.    610: 
ipvyT^g  7cqoattHfthfiua.     Seneca,  Medea,  538: 

.    .    .    ^'ai  quid  ex  sooeri  domo 
potest  fngam  levare,  solamen  pete.*' 
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363. 

lONOTTTM    AROENTI   PONDUS   ET    AURI 


Iqnotum  PONDUS,  an  immense  weight.  Iqnotum,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  knotan;  therefore,  secondarily,  immense.  Com- 
pare Ausonius,  Act  Oral,  ad  Oratian.:  "Non  possum  ostendere 
imagines  maiorum  meornm,  nee  ignotas  opes  et  patrimonia 
sparsa  sub  regnis;"  also,  Mart  LdbeU.  de  Spectac.  15: 

^^stravit  et  ignota  speotandum  mole  leonem" 

[a  lion  of  unheard  of,  unparalleled  size].  Epuit.  ad  Liv. 
Atigust.  19: 

"ignotumque  tibi  meruit,  Romane,  triumphum" 

[such  a  triumph  as  had  never  before  been  seen].  Ignotus, 
fwt  known,  comes  to  mean  very  large,  in  the  same  way  as 
immensus,  not  measured,  such  as  never  had  been  measured, 
comes  to  mean  very  large.  There  is  an  exactly  similar  use  of 
incognitus,  Juv.  9.  34: 

^^Dil  faciet  longi  mensura  ineognita  nervi, 
quamvis  te  nudum  spumanti  Yirro  labello 
viderit,  et  blandae  assidue  densaeque  tabellae 
sollicitenf 

The  corresponding  English  word  unknovm  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner;  Col.  Eyre's  Report  to  the  British 
Oovemment,  of  the  Insurrection  in  Jamm4Xi,  in  186 6 1  "The 
insurrection  would  have  been  universal  throughout  the  entire 
island,  and  either  the  colony  would  have  been  lost  to  the  mother 
country,  or  an  almost  interminable  war  and  an  unknown  ex- 
pense have  had  to  be  incurred  in  suppressing  it"  {Oalignani's 
Newspaper,  Nov.  22,  1865),  where  nnhioum  is  which  cannot  be 
estimated —di  sense  which  will  answer  scarcely  less  well  than  that 
proposed  above,  for  the  ionotum  of  our  text :  a  weight  of  gold 
and  silver,  nobody  knows  how  much;  a  sense  almost  identical 
with  that  of  avaqid^^rixog,  Procop.  Ilistor.  Arcan,  12:  'qaav  yoQ 
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avTU)  arad^fiog  t€  aQyvQOv  avoQid^firitog  y^ai  xQvoio^ara  ^OQyaQOig 
re  -Aai  ai^agaydoig  yiaXXiOTtia&evTa — AnglicCy  untold  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver. 


367-368. 


PORTANTUR   AVARI 
PyOMAUONIS  OPES  PELAGO  DITX  FEMINA  FACTI 


A  greatly  misunderstood  passage,  by  myself  ("Twelve  Years' 
Voyage"  and  "Advers.  Virgil.'*)  no  less  than  by  others.  The 
opts  which  are  carried  over  the  sea  by  Dido  are  not  "the 
strength  and  substance  of  Pygmalion" — that  is  to  say,  "not  only 
the  treasure  revealed  by  the  ghost,  but  men,  ships  and  muni- 
tions of  war  in  sufficient  quantity  to  found  a  great  city,  and  a 
rival  empire"  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  and  "Advers.  Virg.") — 
bat  solid  ingots  of  gold  and  silver;  for  we  are  expressly  informed 
by  Tacitus  {Aiinal.  16.  1)  that  Nero  was  so  deceived  by  repre- 
sentations made  to  him  as  to  send  commissioners  to  Carthage 
in  search  of  the  "opes"  which  Dido  had  brought  with  her  to 
Africa  in  the  shape  of  ingots  of  gold,  and  buried  in  a  cave  of 
immense  depth  lest  her  new  people  should  be  corrupted  by  too 
great  abundance  of  money,  or  her  neighbours  make  war  upon 
her  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  treasure  ("repertum  in 
agro  suo  specum  altitudine  immensa,  quo  magna  vis  auri  con- 
tineretur,  non  in  formam  pecuniae  sed  rudi  et  antique  pondere; 
lateros  quippe  praegraves  iacere  ....  ceterum  ut  coniectura 
demonstraret,  Didonem  Phoenissam  Tyro  profiigam,  condita 
Carthagine,  illas  opes  abdidisse,  ne  novus  populus  nimia  pecu- 
nia  lasciviret;  aut  reges  Numidarum,  et  alias  infensi,  cupidine 
auri  ad  bellum  accenderentur ").  There  can  be  no  doubt  there- 
fore that  the  interpretation  of  opes  in  my  "Twelve  Years'  Voy- 
age" and  "Advers.  Virgil."  is  false,  and  that  the  opes  which 
Dido  carries  over  the  sea  to  Africa  are  solid  ingots  of  gold  and 
silver.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  139: 
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^^quasque  recondiderat,  Stygiisque  admoverat  ombris, 
effodiuntur  opes,  initamenta  malorum/' 

Georg.  2.  507: 

^^coudit  opes  alios,  defossoque  incabat  auro/' 
Again ;  this  treasure,  these  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  have  been 
generally — I  believe  I  may  say  universally— understood  to  be  the 
treasures  of  Sychaeus,  revealed  by  the  ghost  to  Dido,  and  de- 
nominated (verse  368)  pygmauonis  opes,  either  because  coveted 
by  Pygmalion  (^'Quas  Pygmalion  iam  suas  putabat,"  Ser\'ius. 
"Quod  autem  dixit  pygmauonis  opes  non  quia  ex  bonis  Pyg- 
malionis  descenderent,  sed  quas  arbitrabatur  ad  aviditatem  suam 
mox  esse  venturas,"  Donatus.  "Quas  ille  animo  et  spe  iam 
praeceperat,"  Heyne. 

.    .    .    "fort  schwimmen  die  giiter, 
welche  Pygmalion  giert"),  (Voss). 

or  because  become  his  by  the  murder  of  Sychaeus:  "Pigmal- 
ion  may  not  have  actually  taken  possession  of  the  treasures,  but 
they  were  his  from  the  time  when  he  slew  their  owner.  The 
epithet  avari  should  be  remarked.  The  wealth  for  which  he 
has  committed  the  crime  is  wafted  away  from  him  over  the  sea," 
Conington.  This  interpretation  is  as  entirely  erroneous  as  the 
preceding,  the  expression  "pygmalionis  opes"  being  no  loss  than 
twice  used  by  Ovid  in  a  context  in  which  there  is  no  reference 
either  to  Sychaeus  or  the  murder;  and  in  which — although  in  one 
of  the  two  cases  only  is  opes  wealth  or  treasure,  while  in  the 
otiier  it  is  power,  the  consequence  of  wealth— still  in  both  cases 
"Pygmalionis  opes"  is  the  opes  of  Pygmalion  {Ilerold.  7.  149: 

^^hos  potios  popolos  in  dotem,  ambage  i^emissa, 
accipe,  et  advectas  Pygmalionis  opes"). 

Fast.  H.  574: 

"sed  timuit  magnas  Pygmalionis  opes.** 

For  another  reason,  too,  the  opks  pygmalionis  are  not  the 
treasures  of  Sychaeus,  "quas  Pygmalion  iam  suas  putabat;" 
because  nothing  could  be  more  out  of  place  than  the  strong 
expression  dux  femina  facti,  to  commemorate  the  mere  act  of 
Dido's  running  away   from  Tyre,  and   carrying  with   her  the 
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treasure  which  had  belonged  to  her  own  murdered  husband. 
The  '•fiaetuni''  of  which  a  femixa  is  the  nrx  is  a  more  ;^nlu- 
ous  factum — nothing  less  than  the  rvbbinir  the  n»bber,  the 
transportation  of  the  r*>bber's  own  treasures  ai^r^^s^  the  sea: 

PYGXALIOXTS   «»PES   PELA-mX 

AvARL  This  won! — reminding  at  one  and  the  same  time  of 
the  first  cause  of  the  murder  of  Sychaeus  by  Pygmalion  vwiii 
CAEcrs  AMOREi  and  of  the  great  amount  of  IVgnialionV  a^vu- 
mulate<l  treasure  iiGNoirM  AK»tH\Ti  ivxdus  et  aiki'— solicits 
and  ensures  our  participation  in  the  triumph  of  the  high- 
spirited  woman,  tJie  daring  dux  femina  facti— who  nvoups 
and  more  than  recoups  her  robbed  and  numlereil  husband's 
robbery  by  the  robber}'  of  his  munlerer  and  i\»bber.  That 
AlcimiLs  Avitus  \de  Tratu^itn  Maris  liuhri.  332  et  sn^q.^  in  his 
application  of  the  Yirgilian  expi-ession  ti»  the  sp>liation  of 
Pharaoh  by  the  fugitive  Israelites — 

'*hae<'  perturbata  sed  dum  tnK'tantur  id  aukk 
Hebraei  vatuni  studio,  monitistjue  su|)emis, 
optima  ijuaeque  sai^ris  fiaguut,  epuUstiue  iviiuiruut, 
vasaque  solemues  quae  |>oscunt  pluriiua  i-ultus. 
omaincnta  etianu  vostesquo,  mouilia,  gi>mnias, 
ut  reddenda  |>etunt,  nee  tardus  conimodat  hosj)cs, 
ditat  et  ignorans  trepidam  inanus  aemula  plel»eni. 
quae  iani  digna  tuis  pandantur  laudihus  ora, 
surarae  i>ater,  qui  tarn  saev»>  sic  uteiis  hoster 
auDuit  adversus,  largitur  munera  nolens, 
quae  Feoum  diniis^sa  ferant;  nee  solvere  taiitnm 
sufficit  oppressos,  opibus  ditantur  euntes, 
thesaurosque  novos  liJK>rtas  roddita  sumit, 
inter  ferventes  inimioa  in  sedo  fun^res 
praedatur  dominum  fugiens,  fallitque  vidontem. 
pracsentem  vacuat,  ue  tarn  discedere  pulsos 
quaiu  laetos  migrasso  putes.    portantur  avail 
sic  Pharaonis  opes  ' — 

should  use  opes  in  the  sense,  not  of  gold  and  silver  treasure 
but  of  clothes,  vessels,  nec*klaces,  gems,  and  valuable  chattels  in 
general,  is  neither  a  thing  to  wtmder  at,  nor  to  prevent  in  any 
degree  the  reception  of  the  above  explanation  of  our  text,  such 
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being  the  flexibility  and  ambiguity  of  language,  that  a  much 
better  writer — a  writer  in  many  respects  equal,  and  in  one 
important  respect  at  least,  viz.,  clearnesSf  and  simplicity,  very 
far  superior  to  Virgil— the  hapless  bard  of  Sulmo  I  mean,  uses 
this  same  word  opos,  in  connexion  too  with  this  same  Pyg- 
malion— in  one  place,  viz.,  in  his  Heroides  (see  p.  640),  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  our  text  by  Virgil,  /.  e,  in  the 
sense  of  treasure,  wealth,  riches;  and  in  another  place,  viz.,  in 
his  Fasti  (see  p.  640),  in  the  very  different  sense  of  power. 

Dux  FEMLVA  FACTi.  Dux  =-  t^yeftiov.  Compare  Aeschines 
contra  Ti'marchtnUy  24  (ed.  Steph.):  .  .  .  or/uar  Ttkoiatav, 
'Aat  OVA  twouovf^iEvi^v^  vfi  r^yeucov  fiev  tjv  yntj  j^eya  (fQOvovaa, 
'/,at  VOW  ovz  ^ovaoy     .... 

Novae  k.vrtuacuxis.  Compare  Steph.  Byzant.  s,  t\  Kag- 
yr^^iov:  K,  ftrir()07toXig  yft[inig  .  .  .  exaAcifo  de  /.aivrj  rtohg, 
'/Ml  Kadjueia,  xcrt  Oivovaaa,  '/,ai  Kax/M^iij,  zovno  rJe,  'Aara  vr^v 
oiAEiav  avnov  XeSiv,  trarov  y,e(falrj  di^Xovvai, 

Facti  de  nomine  byksam.  Hygin.  Astron,  2,  5:  "Cum 
Liber  ad  eum  locum  venisset  .  .  .  coronam  .  .  .  deposuit  in  eo 
loco  qui  Stephanus  et  a  facto  appellatus."  Compare  Theocr. 
hlylL  25.  34: 

(iXXu  av  71  fo  uot  fvtonf,  to  toi  xtu  xftt^iop  ttvTio 
foafTfU,  or  rtvog  w^f  y.f/i}t]ufvo>;  ftXi]lov'hc^, 
t]f'  av  y  u4vyftr)v  rj  xai  &uo)mv  tipic  xfivov 
^iLf(a,  ot  oi  fiiaiv.     fyw  (Tf  xf  toi  atufn  ftSws' 
arofxfo)^  ftnoifi  ,  fjfft  ov  Of  yf  (ftjf^t  xaxwp  f$ 
hfAUfvut.  ov&€  xnxototv  foixora  ifruft^tci  kvtop, 
oiov  rot  ufyn  fi^o<;  f^TiiTtof-nft.     rj  otc  vr  nut&fg 
tdHcvdTtav  ToiotSf  ufra  ^*hffjTotatp  Kta?p. 

SrsrmANs  imoque  trahens  a  pectoue  vocem.  Compare  A  pollon. 
Rhod.  2.  207  (of  Phineus): 

.     .     .     fioXis  fi  vnttioto 
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878. 

ANTE    DIEM    CI.AUSO    COMPOXET    Vh>?PET?    OLYMPO 


VAR.  LECT. 

COMPOXET  I  Med.y  Pal  (COMPONAT,  with  E  written  over  A  by  the  first 

hand).    II  H  Cod.  Canon.  (Butler).    Ill  Nonius;  Isidor.,  Ven.  1470: 

Bresc;  P.  Manut.;   D.  Heins.;   N.  Heins.  (1671,  1670);  Phil.;  Heyno; 

Bvunck;  Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (1841,  1849,  1861);  Thiol;  Forb;;  I^d.; 

Haupt;  Ribb. 
COMPONAT  I  Rom.:    "In   codd.   aliquot  antiquis   non   invenusto,   componat," 

Pierius.    I  .^  III  Wagner  (1832);  Coningt. 

0   Vni..   TVr..  SL  Gnll. 


Ante  diem  clauso   compoxet  vesper   Olympo.     A   repetition   of 

the  thought  with  which  our  author  so  sweetly  closes  his  sixth 

Eclogue : 

"cogere  donee  oves  stabulis,  numerumque  referre 
iussit,  et  invito  prooessit  vesper  Olyinpo." 

Exactly  as  Silenus's  song  continues  on  until  evening,  Aeneas's 
story,  Aeneas  informs  Venus,  would,  if  told  in  full,  not  end  before 
evening.     The  particularities  of  evening,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  Olympus  that  Silenus's  song  should   end  so  soon,  are  as  fit 
and  proper  in  the   eclogue,   where   the  subject  is  pastoral,   tlie 
thought   the   concluding  thought,   and   the  speaker  not  Silenus 
but  Virgil,  as   similar   particularities  of  descrintion.   or  similar 
unwillingness  on  the  part  o 
in  our  text,   where   the  sub 
concluding   thought,  and   tt 
No  fault  is,  therefore,  to  be 
which  the  thought  is  express 
with  the  copiousness  with  v 
the  eclogue  into  two.    In  e£ 
priate  ornament — in  the  tex 
more.     It  is   no   disparagem 
Ovid's   {px    PoNfo,  2.  4.  12 
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dies"  is  so  much  terser  and  pithier  than  even  the  shortest  of 
them;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  disparagement  to  Ovid's  "fuit 
brovior,  quam  mea  verba,  dies"  that  it  is  so  much  less  rich  and 
ornamental  than  oven  tlie  sliortest  of  the  Yirgilian  passages. 
The  two  poets  are  too  essentially  different  to  be  compared  with 
each  other — the  one  plain  and  straightforward,  never  ambitious 
of  novelty  of  expression,  always  content  to  have  placed  his 
thought  before  his  reader  in  as  few  and  as  simple  words  as  are 
capable  of  expressing  it  clearly  and  unmistakably;  the  other 
seldom  either  plain  or  straightforward,  always  ambitious  of 
novelty  of  expression,  and  never  weary  of  ornament;  the  one 
reminding  you  of  a  scrivener  who  has  no  further  ambition  than 
to  present  you  with  a  fair,  neat,  clean,  easily  legible  document, 
without  erasure,  blot,  or  disfigurement;  the  otiu-r  of  a  scrivener 
who  flourishes  whirligigs  and  ornaments  until  the  fair  shape  and 
lineaments  of  the  letter  disappear,  either  never  to  reappear,  or 
to  reappear  only  to  some  indefatigable  decipherer,  who,  with 
the  patience  of  a  Servius,  or  a  Scaliger,  or  a  Heyne,  has  grubbed 
half  a  life,  or  the  whole  of  a  life,  in  the  subterranean  Hertm- 
laneum. 

Diem  componet:  will  compose ^  settle,  the  day,  entirely  and 
thoroughly,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  disturbed  again,  cou-ponel 
(see  Rem.  on  2.  59).  Perhaps  tlie  idea  might  be  expressed  in 
English,  "will  put  the  day  to  bed."  Compare  Pliny,  Ep,  2.  17 
(of  his  villa  near  Laurentum):  "Decem  et  septera  millibus 
passuum  ab  urbe  secessit;  ut  peractis  quae  agenda  fuerint, 
salvo  iam  et  composite  die,  possis  ibi  manere."  The  meaning 
of  Aeneas  is  not  that  it  would  be  night  before  he  should  have 
finished  his  story,  but  that  it  would  be  evening— the  day,  /.  e. 
the  active  business  day,  the  day  par  exvellence  would  be  over, 
and  evening  have  arrived;  evening,  when  no  Roman  over  did 
anything  but  rest,  or  amuse,  or  refresh  himself.  Tliis  appears 
partly  from  the  same  expression,  com po situs,  being  applied 
by   Pliny*   (as   above)  to  the  day,   when   there  yet   remained 


*  San  Jacop.  May  18,  1868.  I  have  exarainod  the  passage  in  Pliny 
again,  and  find  "ibi  manere"  still  doubtful.  **Ibi  *  may  bo  either  hi  the 
rilla  or  iu  the  eify. 
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suiBcient  of  it  to  allow  him  to  ride  to  his  villa  fifteen  English 
miles  from  Rome,  and  partly  from  its  being  Vesper  which  is  de- 
scribed as  composing  the  day  to  rest,  not  Nox,  the  agent 
very  properly  employed  by  Silius,  15.  542,  to  shut  up  the  bed- 
chambei'S  both  of  gods  and  men;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  Virgilian  figure,  compose  not  the  day  alone,  but  the 
evening  also — 

'^et  thalamos  clausit  Nox  atra  hominumciue  deumque;" 
with  which  and  with  our  text  compare  Soph.  Track.  94: 

ov  laoXn  vv^  (vuoiCofitvn 

TlXTft  X((Ttl^(C^(l   Tf,   (f'loyiCo/xtvop 

AXiov  AXiov  (UTOi 

["  Quoni  micans  [stcllis  distinctaj  nox  confecta  gignit,  sopitunique  componit 
thalamo,  llammantem  solein  to  solem  precor'J 

D.  Ambros.  Hymn,  14  (Grimm,  Hymn,  Vet.  KccL)\ 

'^iam  sol  urgente  vespero 
occasuin  suum  graditur 
mundum  concludens  tonebris, 
suum  observans  ordinem." 

Ovid,  McL  L  624  (of  Perseus): 

^Mamquo  cadente  die  veritus  se  credere  nocti, 
constitit  Hesperio,  regnis  Atlantis,  in  orbo: 
exiguamtiue  petit  requiem,  dum  Lucifer  ignes 
evocet  Aurorae,  currus  Aurora  diumos." 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lord  of  the  Zsfe,  3,  20: 

''the  shades  come  down — the  day  is  shut — 
will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut?" 

Some  commentators  have  assigned  a  much  stronger  sense  to 
coMPONET  in  this  passage,  and  have  understood  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  sepeliet.  *^Dies  componi  ut  mortuus,  /.  e,  sepeliri,  dice- 
batur,"  says  one  of  them,  quoting  Stat.  Silv.  4,  6: 

'Ham  moriente  die,  rapuit  me  coena  benigni 
vindicis," 

and  Plant.  Menaech.  157  (ed.  Ritschl): 

*^dies  quidem  iam  ad  umbilicum  dimidiatus  mortuost.' 

He  might  have  quoted  besides,  Stat  Theb,  10,  54:   "Condide- 
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rant  iam   vota  diem''   [they   had   prayed  and   made  vows  till 
ni^ht],  and— if  he  had  not  been  dead  before  the  author  of  the 
"Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard"  was  born  — 
*'the  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

I  think,  notwithstanding,  that  he  is  in  error,  and  that  clavso 
OLYMi'o  shows  as  plainly  as  words  can  show  that  the  corapo- 
nere  spoken  of  in  our  text  is  not  the  final  composing  by  death, 
but  the  temporary  composing  for  rest  or  sleep,  such  composing 
as  is  spoken  of  Geory,   L  ISO: 

'*post,  ubi  iani  thalamis  se  composuere,  sUetur 
in  nocteni,  fessos<iue  soi)or  suus  occupat  artus;'' 

where,  as  it  happens,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  the  componere 

is  the  componere  subsec|uent  on  Vesper  and  preceding  night: 

.     .     .     '^easdem 
Veaper  ubi  e  pastu  tandem  deooderc  canipis 
admouuit,  tuin  tccta  petuiit,  turn  corpora  curant, 
fit  sonitus,  mussantque  oras  et  limina  circum." 

A  similar  mistake  to  this  has   been    made   by  Wagner  (1861) 

with  respect  to  ''compostus,''  1.  25:^,  where  see  Rem. 

Claiso  olympo.    Olympus  being  closed,  tus  verse  145,  *'clauso 

carccre,"  the  prison  being  closed.    Epigr.  Alphei,  Anth.  Graeca, 

i),  526  (ed.  Tauchn.): 

Kltu,  t^tog,  utyiikow  iivhcs  tcxuijuci;  OivuTtov, 
tfoorn^t,  Zn\  C(t&Ktv  tuff^f-nog  ttxfionoktv. 

U^'i  y^^'J  ^"*  noi'ios   vntCuxiai  <fo(u   M»iiii;v» 
xiii  /!htw'  at  oiiriif   (f'  otuog  fr    njf  tCfittTog. 

as  we  have  in  our  text  the  shnttimj  up  of  Olympus  (claiso 
olympo)  in  the  evening  ("Vesper"),  so  wo  have  (10.  1)  the 
oprnimj  of  Olympus  in  the  morning: 

**panditur  interoa  domus  oninipotontis  OlympL" 

See  KenL  on  10.   1. 

'4  coidd  hardly  tell  you  the  whole  story  in  the  length  of  a 
day,''  is  so  natural  a  form  of  expression  that  we  might  expei^t 
to  find,  and  aci-ordin*rly  do  actually  find,  fre^iuent  examples  ot 
it,  ejr.  (jr..  Inc.   Poet.  Com.   (Jftrrof.  1,  2: 

LvR.  Fam.    '*  proiiuio  (piidquid  oxindo  •juororis,  hodie  totum  oxproniito. 
(JiFJc  dies  doliciet  ante. ' 
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CoMi»o.\ET  VESPER.  VospoF  (or  Ilespcr)  is  commonly  re- 
presented by  poets  as  doing  whatever  is  usually  done,  or 
usually  happens  while  he  is  shining.  We  have  (a)  Hesper 
throwing  on  the  Moselle  the  shadow  which  is  really  thrown  on 
it  by  the  departing  light  of  day.     Auson.  MoseL  192: 

.    .     .     "seras  cum  protulit  umbras 
Hesperus,  et  viridi  perfadit  monte  Mosellani." 

(6),  Hesper  bringing  on  the  twilight;  Milton,  Par,  Lost,  9,  48: 

*'the  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
twilight  upon  the  earth." 

(c),  Vesper  driving  the  birds  from  the  mountains,  Geory,  4.  474: 

*'  Vesper  ubi  aut  hibcmus  agit  do  montibus  iinber." 

{d\  Vesper   bringing   home  the   calves  from   the  field,    Georg. 

/.  434: 

♦*  Vesper  ubi  o  pastu  vitulos  ad  tecta  reducit," 

and  (e),  in  our  text  Hesper  composing  the  day,  putting  the 
day  to  rest. 


881. 

SIM    IMLS    AENEAS    .        .    KAMA    SIPEU    AETHEKA    NOTIS 


Compare  Theocr.  IdylL   7.  93: 

Ttc  nor  x(u  Zuroi:  t:ii   iknopov  ayuyt  ifauic. 

Charles  James  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Trotter  (RusselFs 
Memoir  of  Fox,  vol.  4.  p.  465),  having  first  observed:  "Though 
the  detacheil  parts  of  the  Aeneid  appear  to  me  to  be  equal  to 
any  thing,  the  stor\'  and  charactei*s  appear  more  faulty  every 
time  I  read  it.  My  chief  objection  (1  mean  that  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Aeneas)  is  of  course  not  so  much  felt  in  the  three  first 
books;   but  afterwards  be  is  always  eithe?*  Insipid   or  odious; 
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sometimes  excites  interest  against  him,  and  never  for  him;''  adds 
in  a  postscript,  and  by  way  of  example:  ''Even  in  the  first  book 
Aeneas  says: 

SUM    J'irS    AKNKAS,    KAMA    SUl'KK    AETHKRA    XOTCS, 

[.s/VJ,''  and  incjuires,  ''Can  you  bear  this?''  Trotter's  answer  not 
having;  come  down  to  us,  I  beg  leave  to  answer  for  him.  Yes; 
why  not?  Why  not  as  well  as  any  other  announcement  of  a 
porson^s  real  name,  rank,  dignity,  and  quality?  why  not  as  well 
as  'Her  Most  (iracious  Majesty  the  Queen,'  or,  'By  the  grace 
of  God,  I^ng  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ii*eland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,'  prefixed  by  royal  authority  to  royal  rescript  or  pro- 
clamation, or  impressed  by  royal  authority  on  the  coin  of  the 
realm?  What  diiference  does  it  make  that  in  the  one  case  the 
announcement  is  made  personally  r/rd  rove  in  the  desertis  of 
Africa,  in  the  other  case  by  the  hand  or  order  of  a  responsible 
minister  in  the  city  of  London?  There  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  Each  is  justified  and  dignified  at  once 
by  its  simple,  unvarnished,  moral  truth.  We  know  not  what  Mr. 
Fox  may  have  thought  of  sn(.'h  like  candid  expressions  by  royal 
personages  in  our  own  times,  of  their  own  good  opinion  of  them- 
selves, of  their  greatness  and  goodness,  their  faith  and  piety, 
xWw  graciousness,  ex*'ellence,  and  majesty;  but  Aeneas's  "Sum 
Pius  Aknkas  .  .  .  KAMA  sLPKK  AKTHW^\  NOTrs ''  is  intolcmblc 
to  him.  Aeneas,  in  Mr.  Fox's  opinion,  should  not  have  so 
plainly  told  the  truth— should  have  prevaricated,  whined  about 
his  unworthiness,  and  like  the  tiara'd  "Servus  Servorum"  by 
whom  he  has  been  succeeded,  professed  himself  the  obedient  ser- 
vant at  connnand  ot  whoever  pleased  to  command  bim.  And 
no  wonder.  Mr.  Fox  professed  hims(,*lf  so.  Every  English 
gentleman  profess(»s  himself  so,  begins  with  "Dear  Sir,"  and 
<'oneludes  with  "your  Most  Obedient,  Humble  Sei-vant/*  a 
letter  every  word  of  which,  except  these  alone,  manifests 
the  writer's  either  total  disregard  for,  or  insolence  towards, 
and  assumption  i)f  superiority  over,  the  person  addressed.  But 
why  or  whence  this  palpable  contradiction,  this  point  blank 
opposition  between  the  body  of  Mr.  Fox's,  or  my  own,  or  my 
rcaderV  letter,  and  its  ci^nuiiencing  and  concluding  words,   be- 
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tweon  the  Pope's  "Servus  Servorum"  and  the  Pope's  ''Sua  San- 
tita,"  between  the  Queen's  Coronation,  Opening  of  Parliament, 
Drawing-room  and  Reception  of  ambassadors,  and  the  Queen's 
professions  of  utter  vileness,  worthlessness  and  sinfulness  in  her 
responses  on  her  knees  in  St  (Jeorge's  Chapel?  whence  the  laugh- 
able, if  it  were  less  painful,  incongruity  between  the  silver  basin, 
damask  towels  and  splendidly  dressed  on-looking  assembly,  and 
the  twelve  beggars  whose  feet  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  washed 
annually  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Pitti  Palace  (so  long  as  that 
palace  belonged  to  him),  with  his  own  royal  white  and  perfumed 
hands.  Whence,  but  from  the  necessity  which  we  feel  (or 
imagine  we  feel)  ourselves  under,  of  preserving  the  forms  and 
phraseology  of  a  religion  which  we  have  all  long  ago  substan- 
tially and  practically  renounced.  Before  Christianity,  while  we 
were  all  pagans  alike,  humility  was  meanness.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  of  depreciating  himself  either  to  his  God  or  to  his 
brother  man.  He  that  recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of 
God,  never  thought  of  saying  he  was  unworthy  of  that  favour 
never  thought  of  pleading  against  himself,  on  the  contrary  he 
put  forward  all  his  merits,  all  he  had  done,  all  he  would  do.  To 
have  underrated  himself  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  occur 
to  his  mind,  to  his  common  human  sense,  and  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  God  from  doing  that  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
been  inclined  to  do,  the  surest  way  to  foil  himself  in  his  object 
In  his  dealings  with  man  he  proceeded' on  the  same  principle, 
always  on  the  principle  of  his  merits,  always  endeavoured  to 
appear  as  well  as  he  could,  to  impress  every  one  with  the  best 
possible  opinion  of  him,  and  so  be  treated  in  return  by  every 
one  as  an  honest,  truthspeaking,  brave,  generous,  noble-minded 
and  above  all  tender-hearted,  "plus"  (see  Rem.  on  1.  14)  man. 
The  pagan  was  thus  at  least  consistent,  dealt  with  his  God 
and  his  brother  man  on  the  same  principle,  always  and  upon 
all  occasions  standing  up  for,  and  never  unless  in  some  par- 
oxysm of  despair,  like  Oedipus's,  turning  upon,  abusing  and 
depreciating  himself.  The  first  Christians,  too,  were  consistent, 
but  their  consistency  was  of  an  opposite  kind.  They  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  favour  of  God  and  man,  not  on  the 
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ground  of  merit,  but  on  the  ground  of  demerit.  The  more  they 
sunk  themselves,  tlie  more  they  expected  to  be  exalted,  the  lower 
down  at  the  table  they  took  their  seat,  the  liigher  up  did  they 
expect  to  be  asked  to  sit  They  washed  the  beggars'  feet,  \vitli- 
out  pomp  and  without  ceremony,  in  the  sure  expectation  that 
angels  would  in  return  wash  their  feet,  and  clothe  them  with 
surplices  of  spotless  dazzling  white.  Humility  and  want  of 
merit  served  the  same  purpose  with  them  as  transcendant 
merit,  and  a  consciousness  of  it,  served  amongst  the  pagans, 
it  was  their  way  to  honour  among  men,  and  honour  with 
their  God,  their  road  to  heaven,  their  ''sic  itur  ad  astra." 
Real  humility,  a  really  modest  opinion  of  themselves,  was 
their  ladder  to  glorification,  real  humility  I  mean  in  every 
respa^t,  except — and  it  is  a  startling  exception — their  religion. 
It  never  so  much  as  once  entered  into  their  heads  to  extend 
their  humility  to  their  religion.  To  their  rdigioms  pride  there 
were  no  bounds.  Humble  and  modest  in  all  other  respects, 
they  were  in  respect  of  their  new  religion  all  Jews,  as  proud, 
overbearing,  and  intolerant,  as  ready  to  extii-pate  the  Hittite, 
Gergashite,  and  Amalekite.  With  this  one  exception,  how- 
ever, they  were  consistent.  Humble  before  heaven,  humble 
towards  each  other,  frugal,  simple,  selt-denying,  kind-hearted, 
and  affectionate  amongst  themselves,  ever  ready  to  renounce 
this  world,  and  all  its  pomps  and  pleasures,  in  order,  by  so 
doing,  the  better  to  secure  for  themselves  what  they  called  an 
eternal  crown  of  glory  hereafter.  But  these  first  Christians 
have  all,  long  since,  gone  the  way  Jew  and  Pagan  went  before 
them,  and  we  have  now  another  Pharoah,  who  knows  not 
Joseph — a  Pharoah  who  has  inherited  not  the  real,  living 
humility,  sincerity,  and  simplicity  of  his  forefathers,  but  tlie 
names,  phrases,  words,  titles,  and  empty  sounds,  and  who 
palms  th(»se  off,  in  place  of  the  qualities  themselves,  on  all  with 
whom  he  has  dealings,  whether  terrestrial  or  celestial,  on  his 
brother  man,  as  on  (iod.  Your  corresprmdent,  therefore,  is 
your  dear  sir,  and  you  are  your  correspondent's  most  (ibodient, 
humble  servant,  at  the  very  moment  you  are  reprinmnding 
or  cashiering  him.     If  a  police  officer,  you   touch  your  hat  as 
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yoii  arc  making  an  arrest:  a  jwflff^,  you  weep  when  you 
are  passing  sentence  of  death;  a  hangman,  you  beg  pardon  of 
the  culprit  about  whose  neck  you  are  putting  the  rope.  Un- 
worthy to  stand  befoie  your  God,  you  kneel,  and  from  a  crim- 
son velvet  cushion  pour  forth  your  regularly  returning  tide  of 
devotion,  your  unmeasured  praise  of  him,  your  equally  un- 
measured dispraise  of  yourself.  Your  unaffected  contrition, 
humiliation,  nothingness;  your  love,  hope,  faith,  and  gra- 
titude, all  fresh  gushing  from  your  heart  every  Sunday  at 
least,  if  not  every  day  of  the  year,  at  precisely  the  same  hour, 
precisely  the  same  moment,  or  precisely  the  same  spot,  un- 
affected, unstudied,  unpremeditated,  in  the  ready  cut  and  dry 
words  of  the  printed  formularies  read  or  intoned  for  you  by 
a  paid  substitute. 

In  Aeneas's  introduction  of  himself  to  Venus  there  is  none 
of  this  paltry  double-dealing,  of  this  vile  compound  of  ours, 
of  verbal  humility  and  real  pride,  of  this  our  so  fashionable 
seasoning  of  insolence  with  compliment.  Without  any  even 
the  least  prevarication,  he  presents  himself  in  his  real  and  true 
character,  the  character  in  which  he  is  so  often,  so  invariably, 
presented  to  the  reader  by  the  author,  viz.,  as  Aeneas,  the 
tender-hearted  (the  gentle  knight  of  chivalrous  times),  seeking 
with  his  Penates,  and  surviving  compatriots,  a  new  land  in 
place  of  that  out  of  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  a  victorious 
invader.  I  should  hardly  have  dwelt  so  much  at  length  on  this 
subject,  if  I  had  not  felt  convinced  that  the  offence  taken 
by  Fox,  and  with  Fox  by  the  great  majority  of  Virgil's  rea- 
ders, to  Aeneas's  introduction  of  himself  to  Venus,  is  part  and 
parcel  of  their  offence  at  the  *' pi  etas,"  which  formed  so  broad  a 
feature  in  Aeneas's  character.  Wholly  misunderstanding  the 
term,  and,  of  course,  the  character  ascribed  by  it,  and  not 
doubting  at  all  but  that  the  Ijatin  pius  is  exactly  represented 
by  the  English  pionsy  and  piety,  although  the  very  character 
of  which  a  man  is  most  ambitious,  being  by  convention  the 
very  character  which  he  is  lejist  allow^ed  to  claim  for  himself  in 
plain  and  dii-ect  terms,  Aeneas's  sum  pius  aeneas,  was  to  Mr. 
Fox,  and  is  to  the  majority  of  Virgil's  readers  at  the  present 
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day,  much  more  intolerable  than  would  have  been  "sum  Justus 
Aeneas/*  "sum  aequus  Aeneas,"  "sum  fortis  Aeneas,"  sum 
anything  else,  except  precisely  Pius;  and,  accordingly,  where 
Aeneas  claims  for  himself  virtus  (8.  131): 

**sed  mea  me  virtus,  et  sancta  oracula  divum, 
cognatique  patres,  tua  terris  dodita  fama, 
coniunxere  tibi," 

no  objection,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  ever  been  made  by  any  one. 


384-385. 


ITAUAM    QUAERO    PATRIAM    ET    GENUS  AB    lOVE   SUMMO 
BIS   DENIS   PUKYGIUM    CONSCENDI    NAVmUS   AEQUOR 


Not  PATRIAM   meam  quaero   et  est  muu   genus,  on)jo,   ab  iove 

SUMMO,  but  PATRIAM  LT  Ortum   AB  lOVE  SUMMO  (iENUS  QUAERO.     First, 

on  account  of  the  et,  on  the  one  hand  established  by  the  MSS., 
and  on  the  other,  incapable  of  uniting  quaero  and  est;  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  in  the  very  words  of  our  text  the 
descent  of  the  Ausonians  from  Jove  has  been  celebrated  by 
Avienus;  Descript.   Orb,  Terrae,  114: 

,    .    .    **^ndomito  tellus  iacct  Itala  regno. 
Ausonis  haec  regie  est;  pubi  genus  ab  love  summo." 

In  which  passage,  as  if  in  imitation  of  our  text,  mention  is  made, 
first  of  the  Italian  land,  and  then  of  the  genus  inhabiting  it, 
the  Ausones.     Compare  Aen.  1.  534: 

''est  locus,  Hes{)eriani  Graii  cognomine  dicunt 

Oenotri  coluero  viri." 

(lENUs,   not   genealogy    (i.   f.,    not   my   genealogy),    but  a 
stock,  a  race,  a  people,  as  ''genus  Cyclopura,"  3.  675.     It  is 
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as  if  he  said:  "Et  Ausones,  genus  ab  love  suinmo."    Compare 

3.  85: 

.    .    .     "da  moenia  fessis, 
et  genus  et  mansuram  urbem." 

Where  not  only  have  we  genus  joined  with  et,  as  in  our  text, 

but  genus  prayed  /br— "da,  Thymbraee,  genus,"  as  in  our  text 

we  have  genus  sought  for — quaero  genus.     [Serv.  ad.  8.  328. 

has  "Ausones"  as  the  accusative.] 

Bis  DENIS  PHRYGiuM  coNSCENDi  NAViBus  AEQUOR,    "Conscendero 

aequor"  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  ^'conscendere  classem," 

10.  155;    while   the  latter  is   to  ascend,  mount-up  on  a  fleet 

(the  fleet  being  considered   as  a  high   object,  an   object  above 

you),  the  former  is  to  ascend,  mount-up  on   the  sea  (viz.,  by 

means  of  a  fleet),  the  sea   itself  being  considered   as  a  high 

object,  an  object  above  you.     Why  the  sea  was  so  considered 

it  is   not  easy   to   say;   whether   it  was  for  the  not  very 

intelligible  reason   assigned   by  Servius,  who,  commenting  on 

our  text,  observes:  "Bene  conscendi  secundum   physicos,   qui 

dicunt  terram  inferiorem  esse  aqua,  quia  omne,  quod  continetur, 

supra  illud  est,  quod  continet;   undo  est:  'humilemque  videmus 

Italiam;'"  or  from  an  observation  of  the  downward  inclination 

and   descent  of  waves  and  in-flowing  tides  on   the  shore;   or 

from  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  surface  of  the  sea  presents 

to  a  person  standing  on  the  shore  the  appearance  of  a  continual 

gradual   ascent  terminating  only  in  the  sky.     But,  no  matter; 

for,  whichsoever  of  these  reasons,  or  for  whatsoever  other  reason 

it  may  have  been,  certain  it  is  that  the  sea  (and  a  portion  of 

the  ocean;  Avion.     Descript,   Orb,  Terr.   73: 

^^oceanus  sic  cnncta  vago  complectitur  aestu, 
nndique  sic  unus  terras  iDterminas  ambit, 
innumerosque  sinus  cavat  illabeotibus  uodis 

was  anciently  regarded  as  higher  than  the  land — as  an  ascent 
upwards  from  the  land.     Compare  Hom.  ad.  4.  780: 

vqn  fAiv  ow  TiufXTiQiaTov  tiXo<;  ^(vB-oide  (Qvaattv 
nv  (T*  ttnov  T    fTiS^fyro  xiu  latm  vrii  fiiXaivij, 

r(v/ft(  (Tf  <!(/*  rivfix€(v  vntQd^v^uoi  t^iQUTioPTH. 
vxpov  cf*  €v  porna  rriv  y  va^^^anv,  tv  ^  f^uv  ttvtot. 
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Accordingly  avayeod^aiy  to  ascend,  is  commonly  umti  to  ex- 
press goijig  to  sea,  leaving  port  (as,  Hom.  //.  1.  478: 

(U   TOT    (HHT    ttVayoVTO   fA(T(t    OTQUTOV   iVtiW   Ayjiuov. 

Xenoph.  UeU.  1,  1,  2:  oi  de  avtjyayovvo  ctv  avvov  eiyioai  vavai; 
Epigr.  Leonidae,  AnthoL  Pal,  7.  266: 

vuvriyov  TictfOs  (ifii  Jioxliog'  oi  6  (tvnyovTKt,  [altum  petunt], 
(fn-  ToXutji;.'  an*  fuor  nttOfitiTK  Ivauutvoi^ 

as  Aavaic'Uiv  to  sail  down  is  used  to  express  returning  to  land, 
entering  port,  and  this,  from  habit  and  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, even  when  no  descent  is  imagined  at  all,  as  for  instance 
when  the  sailing  is  not  on  the  sea  but  only  on  a  lake  {Erang. 
Luc,  7,  26:  YMi  '/.are7cXevaay  eig  ti\v  xioqav  tiov  radaQrivio%',  rjng 
eanv  avvuctqav  xr^g  FahXaiag)  and  as  pronus  is  applied  by 
our  author  himself  (5.  212)  to  the  seas  sloping  down  towards 
the  shore,  the  seas  down  which  Mnestheus's  vessel  runs,  ("de- 
currit,")  towards  the  port  The  conscendi  navibus  aequor 
therefore  of  our  text  is  literal,  not  figurative,  and  Aeneas  is 
described  as  ascending  the  sea,  not  as  ascending  his  ships.  In 
like  manner  "altum,"  verse  38,  is  the  high  sea,  not  the  deep 
sea,  and  "alto  prospiciens,"  verse  130,  is  looking  out  from  the 
high  sea,  not  from  the  deep  sea.    See  Remm.  on  those  passages 


388-392. 

IJBYAE   DJXERTA   PERAORO 
EXROPA    ATQUE    ASIA    PUT^US    NEC   PT.URA    QUERENTEM 
PASS  A    VENTS    MEDIO    SIC    INTJ-HIPATA    nOI/)RE    EST 
griSQPIS    !•»    HAl'I)    QUYDO    IXVLSUS    CAELFSTIBUS    AFRAS 
VITALES    CARPI8    TVRIAM    QUI    ADVENERIS    URBI-^tf 


LiBYAE — puusus.     Compare  Eurip.  Ileteti.  88: 

Helen,     r*  drjrtt  NttXov  T«c<f*  tTttatQfqft  ;'t'«s; 
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Nec  plura  querentem  passa  vexus.  There  is  no  confu- 
sion. Nec  plura  querentem  passa  is  the  Greek,  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  Latin  form:  nec  plura  queri  passa;  exactly  as 
2.  114,  "Eurypylum  scitantem  oracula"  is  the  Greek,  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  Latin,  form:  Eurypylum  scitatnm  oramla. 
In  English  we  may  say:  "not  allowing  his  saying  more,''  as 
well  as,  "not  allowing  him  to  say  more,"  or  we  may  still  further 
shorten  the  expression  and  say:  "not  allowing  more,"  or  "not 
allowing  him  more,"  exactly  as  Val.  Flacc.  1.  174:  "nec 
passus  rex  plura  virum,"  /.  e,y  virum  plura  dicentem  ar  virum 
plura  dicere. 

QuisQuis — urbem.  "Etiamsi  haec  in  te  non  s\nt,  hinc  tamen 
constat  te  esse  felicem  quod  venisti  Carthaginem,"  Serv.  (ed. 
Lion.)  "Diis  propitiis  constat  te  vitam  tuam  ducere  quando 
post  infinita  adver.-a  visurus  es  Carthaginem,"  Donatus.  "0 
carum  te  superis,  cum  Carthaginem  delatus  sis!"  Heyne,  fol- 
lowed by  P'orbiger.  And  so  Thiel:  ("qui  adveneris  est  cfnn 
fu  adrencn's^^)^  Wagner  (1861),  explaining  tyriam  urbem: 
"Quippe  ipsam  diis  caram."  This  is  neither  the  structure  nor 
the  meaning.  The  structure  is  quisquis  es  tyriam  qui  adve- 
neris    URBEM,     HAUD     credo     INVISUS     CAELI-^iTIBUS      AURAS     VITALES 

CARPis,  and  the  meaning  is:  Whoever  thou  art  who  hast  come 
to  this  city,  I  believe  thou  art  no  object  of  dislike  to  the  gods. 
Venus  amuses  herself  with  using  words  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  Aeneas  to  understand  the  full  impoit,  which  is  not  only 
that  Aeneas  is  not  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  gods,  but  tliat  he 
is  the  object  of  their  great  and  particular  care,  as  shown  by 
her  coming  there  herself  (one  of  the  "caelestes")  in  person  to 
help  and  protect  him.  It  is  with  an  inward  smile  at  Aeneas's 
ignorance,  and  at  the  deception  she  has  practised  on  him,  that 
Venus   says:    haud    crkdo    ixvisus    CAELESTmus    auras   vitales 

CARPIS     QUISQUIS     ES    QUI    TYRIAM     ADVENERIS    URBEM.       Words    COuld 

not  be  more  artfully  contrived  to  convey  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably to  the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  hide  from 
Aeneas  himself,  the  special  care  which  his  goddess  mother  was 
taking  of  him  at  the  very  moment  he  was  making  his  bitter 
complaint  of  her  to — he  little   knew  it — herself.     Tliey  are  our 
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author's  copy  of  the  double  entetidre  addressed  to  Telemachus 
by  Minerva  in  the  disguise  of  Mentor.     Od.  3.  26: 

(dlu  &f  xta  &«tu(ov  vnol^riatTtUf  ov  yao  oiut 
ov  at  ^f-tav  (uxt)Tt  ytvfOt^M  u  tQtu^tfAhv  t(. 

where  daiftiov  and  &eiov,  general  in  the  mind  of  Telemachus, 
are  in  the  mind  of  Minerva,  Minerva  herself;  exactly  as  in  our 
text  CAELESTiBUS,  iu  Aoucas's  mind  general,  is  in  Venus 's  mind, 
Venus  herself.     Compare  Hom.  Od,  4,   754: 

.     .     .     ov  y(eo  oia> 
Tttty/v  0-foii;  lidXKoiaai.  yovriv  Aoxhiam^iw 

the  meaning  is  the  same,  except  that  there  is  no  where  double 
entendre. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  passage 
to  its  Homeric  original,  in  order  to  convince  ourselves  that  the 
structure  is  not,  with  the  commentators,  quisquis  es  haudinvi- 
sus  AURAS  CARPis  {hi)  QUI,  but  as  just  explained,  haud  invisus 
AURAS  CARPIS  QUISQUIS  ES  {tu)  QUI,  no  parallels  of  the  former 
structure  having  been  yet  adduced,  whereas  parallels  of  the 
latter  abound  everywhere,  G.  888: 

^^qnisquis  es,  annatns  qui  nostra  ad  flumina  tendis^ 
fare  age,  quid  venias/' 

Pers.  Sat.  1.  44: 

"quisquis  es,  o  mode,  quern  ox  adverse  diccrc  foci." 

Plaut  Bud.  1.  2.  20  (ed.  Weise): 

"tibi  quidem  hercle,  quisquis  es,  magnum  malum, 
qui  oratione  hie  fnos]  occupatos  occupes." 

Plaut.  Hud.  4.  4.  102  (ed.  Weise): 

"tunc  tibi  hercle  decs  iratos  esse  oportet,  quisquis  es, 
quae  parentes  tam  in  angustum  tuos  locum  compegeris.*' 

In  the  last  of  which  examples  let  the  reader  observe  how  une- 
quiv(K'ally  the  structure  is;  "quisquis  es  quae,"  and  how  cer- 
tainly the  meaning,  not  the  gods  are  angry  at  gon,  or  you  would 
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not  have  put  your  parents  into  so  small  a  compass  (correspond- 
inc:  to  the  moaning  the  commentators  extract  out  of  our  text, 
viz.,  the  gods  are  not  angry  at  you  or  you  would  not  have  come 
to  the  Tyrian  city),  but  the  very  opposite,  the  gods  are  angry 
at  you  for  your  having  put  your  parents  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass. 


397-404. 

ADSPICE    BIS    SENOS   LAETANTES    AGMTNE   CYCNOS 
AETHERIA    QUOS   LAPSA   PLAGA   lOVIS    ALES    APERTO 
TURBABAT    CAELO  XUNC   TERRAS    ORDINE   LONGO 
AUT    CAPERE   AUT    CAPTAS    lAM   DESPECTARE   VmEXTUR 
UT    REDUCES    ILLI    LUDUNT   STRIDENTUJUS    AUS 
ET    COETU    CINXERE   POLUM    CANTUSQUE   DEDERE 
HAUD    ALfTER   PUPPI-SQUE   TUAE   PUBESQUE   TUORUM 
AUT   PORTUM    TENET    AUT   PI.EXO    SUBrT    OSTIA    VELO 


VAR.  LECT, 
DESPECTARK  I  Roni.,   Mcd. ;  II  IJJ;  III  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Heatity  2.  3;  Yen. 

(1470);  P.  Manut;  La  Cerda;  Phil.;  Heyne;  Pott.;  Jahn;  Wagn.  (1841); 

Peerlk.;  IIau|>t;  Coiiingt, 
nKSPE(TAKR  1  Pal.;  Ill  Ribbeck. 

DEspEUAiiE  III  D.  Hoins.;  N.  Heins.  (1G70,  1671);  [411.  misprint]. 
The  S.  Gallon  MS.  exhibits  only  spkctare,  a  rent  in  the  parchment  having 

destroyed  the  two  initial  lettei-s  of  the  word  following  iam. 

0.  VaU  Ver. 


I  analyse  this  passage  in  the  following  manner: — Yonder  is  a 
troop  of  swans  (bis  senos  cycnos)  just  returned  (reduces)  after 
having  been  pui"sued  over  the  whole  sky  by  an  eagle  (aetheria 

QUOS     LAPSA      PLAGA      lOVIS     ALES     APERTO     TURBABAT     CAELO).        See 

how  happy  and  exultant  tliey  are  (l.vetantes)  now  that  they 
are  united  togotlier  again  (aomixe),  how  in  long  file,  one  after 

HENRY,   AKNKIDRA,   VOL.   1.  42 
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another  (loxck)  ordixe)  they  tirst  (aut)   alight  on  the  ground, 
(CAPKRK   terras),    and   then   (alt)   rising    again    on   the   win^, 
seem   (vroExruR)    ah^eady    (iam),    to   have   forgot   their   trouble 
and  to  look  down  with  contempt  (di->spectare)   on   the  ground 
from   which,  having   barely    alighted  on  it  (captas),  they  have 
soared  up  again   into  the  sky,  where  they  sport  on   wliirrin^ 
wings  (r.uDVNT  sTRmEXTinus  alis),  have  just  made  a  circle  of  the 
heavens  (coetu  cinxere  polum),   and   while  making  that  circle, 
sung  their  song  of  triumph  (cantus  dedere).     Happily  reunited 
after  the  storm,  like  that  troop  of  swans,  happily  reunited  aftc»r 
their  dispersion  by  the  eagle,   your  ships  and  ships'  crews  are 
now  either  in  or  entering  port.    The  comparison  is  not  (with 
Wiigner,  1861)  of  the  swans  dispersed  by  the  eagle  and  taking 
refuge  on  the  ground,  with  the  ships  dispersed  by  the  storm 
and  taking  refuge  in  port:   "Hi  [cycni]  nunc   ex  fuga  coUecti 
iX)X(io  ORDixE  (ut  naves  unius  (*lassis,  cum  intrat  portum)  con- 
spiciuntur  partim  Ti-uutAS  capere — quod  faciunt,   qui   in   primo 
online  volant — partim  captas   ab  illis  iam  despectare  ex   aen.% 
quod  faciunt  extromi,"  but  of  the  dispersed  and  re-assembled 
swans  with  the  dispersed  and  re-assembled  ships.  The  alighting^ 
of  the  swans  on  the  ground,  thoir  rising  again  into  the  air  and 
looking  down   \vith   contempt  on  the  ground  on  which  only  a 
moment  previously  they  had  alighted,   their  sporting  about  on 
whirring  wings,  their  wheeling  in  a  circle  round  the  whole  sky, 
and  their  singing  as  they  wheel,  are  all  only  evolutions  of  the 
retunied  swans,  necessary  to  distinguish  and  place  \ividly  before 
the  mind  of  the   reader  the   swans   reducrs  and  laetantes,  to 
contrast  the  gljid  return  with  the  pi*evious  rout  and  confusion. 
Homer's  similar  comparison,    //.  2,  *^.'>.9,   of  the   Gre(*ian    host 
before  Troy,  t<>  geose,  or  cranes,  or  long-necked  swans  sporting 
in  the  Asian  mead  and  about  the  Cayster 

{ruiv  <f ,  war    o{ti'iiht}%'  .ttTt't^ttttr  tif-rm  iiulht, 

Aoua  fv  kfi^Uivi,   Kdvarowu  tiu'ft  offO-iHt, 
tvS^a  xui  tvH-tt  noTiavTM  aytuXouf-pfu  nrfovytaat, 
x).nyyt)Sov  nQoxitd-t^oinrtav,  auanttyti  cT*  ta  Iftuojp} 

could  hardly  have  been  less  present  to  our  author's  mind  when 
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composing  these  verses,  than  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
composition  (7.  699)  of 

'^cou  quondam  nivoi  liquida  inter  nubila  cycni,"  &c. 

Neither  is  there  with  the  same  commentator  (1861) — preceded 
by  Bumiann,  Weickert,  and  Forbiger,  and  followed  by  Coning- 
ton — a  division  of  the  swans  into  two  parties,  the  hindmost  and 
the  foremost.  Both  capkri-:  and  despectark  are  said  of  the 
whole  twelve  swans,  whose  two  actions,  alighting  (terras 
capere)  and  rising  again  on  the  wing  (caitas  despectare), 
are  separated  by  the  disjunctive  attached  to  each;  either  alight 
or  mount  again  on  the  wing,  i.  e.  fust  alight  and  then  mount 
again  on  the  wing.  Compare  4.  61:  ^'fundit  aut  spatiatur" 
^  '^fundit  et  spatiatur;'-  at  one  time  ''fundit''  and  at  another 
time  ''spatiatur.*' 

Terras  capere.  Wot  with  Servius,  Weickert,  Wagner, 
(1S48),  Forbiger,  "eligere,  oculis  capere,  oculisdesignare locum  ubi 
considant"  (I  neither  find  authority  for  such  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion, nor  am  able  to  perceive  how,  even  were  there  authority 
for  it,  sucli  sense  is  applicable  here),  bat  actually  considere; 
/cQoy.ad^iL€iv  (Hom.  It.  2,  463\  alight  on  the  ground;  exactly 
as:  9.  267,  "capere  Italiam;''  6.  754,  "tumulum  capit;"  5.  315, 
'4ocum  capiunt;''  Manilius,  4.  223,  "c^piunt  saltus;"  Caes. 
£.  0,  4.  36,  "capei-e  portum;"  and  especially  Livy,  7.  26, 
"Tenuit  non  solum  ales  captam  semel  sedem,  sed,''  etc.; — 
in  all  which  phrases,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  capere  is  the 
exact  efjuivalent  of  the  Italian  afferrare,  Ricciardi,  Vita  di 
GanlHtldi.  "Afferrava  Cetona."  ''Afferrare  Venezia.''  La  Naxione 
(giornale  quotid.),  Feb.  8,  1862:  "Quand'  anche  un  corpo 
spedizionario  aff'errasse  le  coste  del  circolo  di  Fiume;"  and 
''terras  capere"  of  the  French  "prendre  terre." 

Aut  capere  aut  cai*tas  dkspectari-l     So  Manil.  2.  289: 

''nee  capit,  aut  captos  effundit  Aquarius  oi*tus.'' 

Despectare:  look  doivti  upon.  It  being  impossible  for 
the  swans  to  look  down  upon  the  place  on  which  they  had  just 
alighted  without  first  rising  up  from  it,  the  notion  of  soaring 
upwards  is  contained  in  the   expression  iam  captas  di^^pectare, 

42* 
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as  if  Virgil  had  said:  "Behold  those  swans  whom  we  have  just 
now  seen  first  alighting,  and  then  rising  into  the  air  again." 
But  why,  or  with  what  feeling  ai'e  the  swans  said:  captas  iam 
Di-srKCTARE?  No  doubt  with  the  feeling  so  generally  contained 
in  the  expression  despectare,  viz.,  that  of  contempt.  The 
swans  look  down  from  above  with  contempt  on  the  earth,  think 
little  either  of  it  or  of  their  so  recent  danger  and  escape,  give 
a  loose  to  their  feelings  of  joy  and  exultation,  exactly  as  the 
swarming  bees,  Geary,  4.  103,  despise  their  hive: 

.     .     .     '^incerta  volant  caeloqiie  examina  ludunt, 

conteiijnuDtque  favos  et  frigida  tecta  relinquunt," 

and  the  rising  Pleia.s,  (ieorg.  4,  232,  spurns  the  ocean: 

.     .     .     *'os  terns  ostondit  honestum 
Pleias,  et  oceani  spret(js  i>ede  repulit  amnes." 

The  following  are  examples  of  despectare  used  in  the  same 
manner.  Tacit.  AnitaL  2,  43  (of  Piso):  "vix  Tiberio  con- 
cedere;  liberos  eius  ut  multum  infra  despectare;"  Ammian. 
14.  11:  "Quam  theologi  veteres,  fingentes  lustitiae  filiam,  ex 
abdita  quadam  aeternitate  tradunt  omnia  despectare  terrena." 
With  which  compai*e  Statins,  Siii\  2,    7.  107: 

''at  tu,  seu  rapidum  poli  per  axein 
famae  ourribus  arduis  levatus, 
(jiia  suigunt  aniiimo  potontiores, 
terras  dospiciH.  et  sopiilclira  rides;" 

and  Milton,  Par.  Lost,   7.  420: 

.     .     .     "'but  feathered  soon  and  iledgo, 
they  summed  their  pons,  and  soaring  th'  air  sublime 
with  clang  despised  the  ground,  under  a  cloud, 
in  pro8|)ect:  * 

and  ibid,  9.  1010: 

"  divinity  within  them,  breeding  wings 
wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth." 

VroENTUR,  although  in  the  strict  construction  pertaining 
equally  to  capere  and  despectare,  is  to  be  referred  in  the 
sense    to    despectare   alone,    as    if  A'irgii    had    said:     Eithep^ 
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alight  or  semn  to  look  doimi,  for  Aeneas  could  see  the  swans 
actually  alighting,  although  he  could  not  see  them  actually 
looking  down,  but  only  seeming  as  if  they  looked  down. 

Ut   deduces    ILU    LUDl'NT    STKIDKNTIBUS    ALLS,    ET    COETU   CINXERE 

POLUM,  CANTUSQUE  DEDEiU':.  Mot^  with  WagUCF  (1H61),  "Ut 
cycni  illi  reduces  ac  liberati  periculo  nunc  gestiunt,  et  ut 
iidem  ante  istam  dissipationem  congregati  (coeti)  et  in  orbom 
compositi  (cinxere)  in  alto  cecinere,  sic,"  &c.;  bafty  as  they  now 
exult,  and  just  note  t(  heeled  round  the  sky  arid  sang,  b#th 
the  tiow  exulting,  and  the  just  now  wheeling  round  the  sky 
and  singing  being  subsequent  to  the  dispersion,  and  consequent 
on  the  return,  and  reduces  (returned  from  dispersion)  belonging 
equally  to  ludlnt  and  cinxere. 

Reduces.     Compare   Prudentius  (of  the  miraculous   quails), 
Cathetn.  5,  101: 

"nee  non  iinbrifero  ventus  anhelitu 
crassa  nubo  leves  invehit  alites, 
quae  difflata  iu  humum  cuiii  semel  agmioa 
iluxerunt,  reduci  non  revolant  fuga.'* 

AUT    PORTUM    TENET,    AUT    PLENO    SUBIT    OSTIA    VELO.      Is   either 

actually  safe  in  port,  or  just  arriving  at  port,  she  does  not 
know  which;  Hom.  Odyss.  15.  176  (Helen  prophesying): 

Ws    Oivafi't;  x((xa  noXXa  nuif^ow,  xm  nolX'  (Tiaktjd^ftg 

orAdSt  voOTTion  x(u  TiatifW  tjt  xiu  n^n 

oixoi,  «r«(i  ^prjottfoai  xuxov  navjiaoi  tf  vTtvti. 
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406-408. 

DIXIT    ET    AVEUTENS    ROSEA    CEltVlCE    REFULSIT 
AMBROSIAEQUE    COMAE    DIVINUM    VERTICE    ODOREM 
Sl'lRAVmtE    I*hU)RS    XKiiTlS    DEFLUXIT    AD    IMOS 


AvEiiTENs.  Turning  her  back  on  him  (see  Rem.  on  "avertere/' 
1.  42)  neither,  forbid  it  heaven!  for  want  of  politeness,  nor  in 
order  to  exhibit  intentional  disrespect,  but  simply  because 
gods  in  their  interc(>urse  with  moi-t^ls  are  apt  to  be  chary  oi 
showing  their  faces,  Bibl.  Sacr.,  Ksod.  :JiL  23:  '^Videbis  poste- 
riora  mea;  faciem  auteni  meam  videre  non  poteris."  So  punc- 
tilious are  gods  in  this  respect  that  it  is  seldom  one  can  be 
sure  it  is  a  god  one  is  speaking  to  until  he  has  already  turned 
his  back  and  is  oif.  Compare  Horn.  //.  VL  70  (Ajax  Oileus 
recognising  Neptune  only  as  he  turns   his   back   and   departs): 

oicf  (tyt    hi(l/i(K'  tnri.   !}f-(i:i oo;tog  otojviarni' 
iut    hyv(t}i'  ic/rKH'Toc,  aotyvonot  <ff    *^fo<   ;if(>' 

Stilt.  Theh,  10.  678  (of  Menoeceus  re<;ognising  the  goddess 
Virtus  only  as  she  departs): 

'Sit  vcru  avonsae  j^ressuiiKjue  habituiiniuo  uotavit, 
ot  subitaii)  a  torris  in  nubila  crescoro  Manto, 
obstujmit." 

See  Rem.  on   1.  412. 

AMHROSIAKC^rE     COMAE    DIVIMM    VERTICE    ODOREM    SHRAVERE.       It 

is    hardly    to    be  doubtiul    that   these   words   are   eciuivalent   to 

•  OMAE    DIVINO    VERTH'K    (/.^ttfOC    U.l'    (tl^araCOlo)    SIMRAVERE    ODOREM 

\MHRosi\h;  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been  tlu*  sense  in  which 
the  word  auiooaKti  was  applied  to  the  /«ira/  of  Jt>V(»  in  the 
HonKMiL*  «»riginal,  Virgil  at  least  meant  to  say  that  tlu*  locks 
of  V<*nus  dift'uscd  the  odour  of  ambrosia;  Philostr.  Heroic,  (ed. 
Hoissonad.),  p.  12:  nt  rfenW  tt  ok  thay.utai  .tavia  /.(u  ok  (tfi~ 
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liqoaia  y  ocfji^  tov  x^^^^^ot'.     Hesiod,   Scut,   Here,    7  (of  Alc- 
mena): 

Ti}s  X(u  uno  X{trix)^iv  iikt(ft((Ht}p  t   uno  xvHveuMv 
xoiov  ariif ,  oiov  Tf  nolv/Qvaov  Atf  (to^itri<;. 

Eurip.  Jled.  835  (ed.  Bind.): 

TOV    X€(kXlV€WV    t     UJIO    Xl^fftaOV    QOtiV, 

Tuv  KvnQiv  xh]CovGiv  (Cffvaanfiivtiv 

/0}(t(((;  xnT(i7ivtvaat  fxiXQUn;  avtfxotv 

ridi'Tivoovg  tcv(i((g,  uf-t  &^  f-nifiukkofifpctv  [Venerem] 

/tuiaiatv  tvo)dt}  (tod't^aw  nXoxov  uvifnav, 

Til  ao(f'i€(  7Hc(it&novg  nt^nnv  t{twT(tg, 

nuvtomq  «(>*r«i,'  ^i*vf^Qyovg. 

Vektice,  not  vERTicE  capitis,  but  vEiiTiCE  VetieriSy  i.  e.,  capite 
Vciteris.     Catull.  66.  59  (ed.  Ellis): 

^*liic  iuveni  Ismario  ne  solum  in  limiQe  caeli 
ex  Ariadnaeis  aurea  temporibus 
Hxa  corona  foret,  sed  nos  quoquo  fulgeremus 
devotae  flavi  verticis  exuviae/' 

Prudent.  Peristeph,  10,  871: 


^^fortasse  cervix,  si  secandam  iussero 
flecti  sub  eusem,  non  patebit  vulneri; 
vel  ainputatum  plaga  collum  dividens. 
rursus  coibit  ac  reglutinabitur, 
huincrisque  vertex  eminebit  additus." 

Hml,y  10.  1044: 

'*ostentat  udum  verticem,  baibam  gi*avem, 
vittas  madentes  atque  amictus  ebrios." 

And    compare   Horn.   //.   1,    530,   /^azog  a7t    a(^avatoiOj  and 
Hesiod.    iScut,  Here.  7,  Tijq  /,m  a/io  /^tj'hv,  Ac,  quoted  above. 
SpiRAVEiiE.     Compare  Manil.  4.  673  (ed.  Jjicob): 

.     .     '^odoratae  spirant  medicamiua  silvae." 

Cin:DEU8  Tu  QUOQUE.  Virg.  Kef.  S,  48,  and  again  if/id,  5.  50: 
"Crudelis  tu  quoque,  mater.'' 
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412-416. 

CUR    DEXTRAE   mNGERE    DEXTRAM 
xNON    DATUR    AC    VERAS    AUDIRE    ET    REDDERE    VOCES 
AT    VENUS    OBSCURO    ORADIENTES    AERE    SE1»S1T 
ET   MUl.TO   NEBULAE    CIRCIM    DEA    FUDIT    AMJCTU 


Cur — VOCES.  The  same  picture,  viz.,  that  of  a  mortal  speak- 
ing with  an  immortal  face  to  face,  as  a  friend  speaks  to  a 
friend,  has  been  well  drawn  by  Prudeutius,  in  the  Ciise  of  the 
Deity  and  Moses,  Apotheos,  S2: 

'•■ipse  dator  legis  divinae  accedere  coram 
iussus,  amicitiae  collato  qui  stetit  oro 
cominus,  et  sacris  ooniimxit  verba  Icxiuelis:" 

The  original  from  which  Prudentius  drew  being,  however,  not 
Virgil,  but  Moses,  Kxod,  33.  11:  'Moquebatur  autem  Dominus 
ad  Moysen  facie  ad  facieni,  sicut  solet  loqui  homo  ad  amicum 
suum."  Curious  that  no  less  in  the  Pagim  picture  than  in  the 
Jewish,  the  sight  of  the  divinity's  face  was  withheld,  and  only 
that  of  the  hinder  parts  vouchsafed: 

DIXIT,    ET    AVKRTF.NS    KOSEA    ( KHVICE   REEULSIT. 

Prudent,  tibi  .supra,  verse  42: 

**re8pondit  dominus:  mea,  non  me,  cerncro  iustis 
|M>steriora  dabo." 

The  imitiition  almost  i)t  ipsismmis  verbis  of  Kxod,  33.  23: 
^'Vidcbis  posteriora  mea;  faciem  autem  meamvidere  non  pt)teris." 
See  Rem.  on  verse  40G. 

Dextrak  iUNohu<E  DEXTRA31.  Comparc  Aristoph.  Thi\stn,  954: 
X€iQi  01  van  I e  /€<^«. 

AuDUtE  KT  REDDERE  voctx ,  koyoti;  ajuei^iiai^ai  (Eurip. 
IIIppoL  Hil), 

Venus  obscuro  hradientes  vere  sei^sit,  theme;  multo  xi-ajULAE 
( utcuM  DEA  FUDIT  AMJCTU,  Variation.     See  Rem.  on  1.  550. 
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Obscuuo  aeke.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  air  was 
without  light  in  itself,  /.  c,  dark,  unless  illuminated  by  the 
sun's  or  other  light,  Horn.  Ilymn.  in  Lunnm,  3: 

ijg  (tno  ((tyXij  yHtttv  f-XtootJut  tn'i}avo$hixiOs 
xouTOs  (^n    ((fi^uvuToin,  7ioXr>;  d"'  rno  xoouog  OQOtofr 
(uyXtji;  XHfjL7tovnt]<;'   ori^Xf^n  6k  t'  (cXdftitf-Tog  (ifj(*, 
j^ovotov  (C7IO  aTf-ff((poi\  icxTtjofi;  d*  t-p^movTai. 

Aristot.  de  MumlOy  2:  Eir^t;  de  zavirji;  [aether]  o  ariQ  v/io/li- 
X'fcti,  Coipiodr^Q  iov  xat  Tcayevtodrii^  Trjv  rpraiv  v7co  fie  /.ivriaeiog 
'kaf.i/iof.ttvoi^  ajita  '/,ai  dia/,ato(.uvoi^  Xaf^i/igoueQOi;  te  yiveiai  '/,ai 
aleeivoi;,     Ovid,  Met.  1,   16: 

"sic  erat  instabilis  toUus,  innabilis  unda, 
lucis  egens  aer." 

Hence  their  aer  used  as  equivalent  for  darkness,  Lucret.  5. 
650  (ed.  Lachm.): 

"at  nox  obruit  ingonti  caligiiio  terras, 
aut  ubi  de  lougo  cui*8U  sol  ultima  caeli 
inipulit,  atquo  sues  ccllavit  lauguidus  ignes 
conoussos  itere,  at  labefactos  acre  multo." 

Lucret  5.  695: 

"aut  quia  citissior  est  ccrtis  iu  [)ai*tibus  aer, 
sub  tcriis  idco  tromulutn  iubar  haesitat  igui, 
ncc  penetrare  potest  facile,  atfuo  einergero  ad  ortus." 

And  our  author's  own  (6.  888)  "Aeris  in  cainpis  latus."  Com- 
pare Dante,  In  fern,   2.  1: 

"Lo  giorao  so  n'  andava  e  V  aer  bruiio 
togUeva  gli  animai,  clic  souo  iu  terra, 
dalle  fatiche  lore' 

Nor  is  this,  at  tirst  sight,  somewhat  strange  notion  of  the 
substantive  darkness  of  an  object  invisible  per  se,  so  very  irre- 
concileable  with  our  more  philosophical  modern  views,  inasmuch 
as  darkness  being,  according  to  these  views,  neither  more  nor 
less  then  absence  of  light  absence  of  impression  on  the  retina, 
an  invisible  object  is  dark,  as  dark  and  black  as,  if  not  darker 
and  blacker  than,  tiie  darkest  and  blackest  visible  object  Hence 
the  darkness  of  an  underground  cave,   the  darkness  on  closing 
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the  eyes,  and  uur  author's  obsctko  aeiu:  sei>sit,  fenced  him 
ronnd  in'th  dark  airy  i.  e.,  unillurainated  air,  air  on  which  no 
light  fell,  the  nebulak  amictu  of  the  next  verse. 

A  goddess  makes  Ulysses  invisible  to  Ajax  (Soph.  Ai.  69j  in 
another  way.  She  averts  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the 
poi-son  of  Ulysses,  and  so  they  make  no  image  on  the  madman's 
retina. 

CiRcuM  DEA  fTDiT  amictu.—Dea  explains  why  Venus  was 
able  to  envelope  them  in  darkness.  Compare  Propei-t  2.  1.  11 
(ed.  Hertzb.): 

*'seu  cum  posceotes  somiiuin  declinat  ocellos, 
invenio  caiisas  miUe  poeta  novas," 

where  ''poeta"  explains  why  Propertius  was  able  to  invent  so 
many  explanations.     See  Rem.  on  5.  721. 


419-421. 


SUBLIMIS  ABIT  SEDESQUE  KEVISIT 
LAETA  SL'AS  UBI  TEMl'LUM  Il.LI  CENTUMQUE  SAHAEO 
TIITKE    CALENT    AHAE    SEUTISQVE    KECENTIBrS    HALANT 


StBLiMis.     ''Divino   incessu,''    Serv.   (ed.    Lion);    Cynth.    Genet., 
v.    Manut.      Certainly    not    the    meaning.      Subeimis    is    here 
atoff,  oti  high,  i.  e.  through   the  air,   through  the  sky,   in  con- 
tradistinction  to    Aeneas's   going  an  foot,   walking,    vei-se   414: 
;rMv»  E  AD  MOENiA  TENDiT.     Vcuus,    in    our   text,   gi>cs  from 
•oast   of  Carthage  to    Cyprus   sibeiaiis,    exactly    as    in    the 
//.   ///    Vvnvr.,    verse  67,   she   goes   from    Cyprus  to  Troy: 
utKt  rtifieoat  : 
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That  oil  both  occasions  she  goes  in  her  chariot,  is  of  course  to 
be  uudei'stood.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  5.  648  (of  Triptolemus) : 

^'iam  super  Europen  sublhniif  et  Asida  terras 
vectus  erat  iuvenis," 

/.  e.  was  carried  .sublime,  or  aloft,  over  Europe  and  Asia,  viz., 
in  the  chariot  of  Ceres;  vei-se  615: 

^'atque  Icvem  curriim  Tritonida  misit  in  arcom 
Triptolonio." 

Sailveo  thuke   calent  auae,   SEimsQ.,   &c.     Compare  Colum. 

(le  Cidiii  Ilori.   260: 

.     .     .     "et  ingeuuo  confiisa  mbore 
virgineas  adaperta  genas  rosa  praebet  honores 
caolitibus,  templis'juo  Sabaoum  iiiiscet  odorein." 

where  '*rosa"  corresponds  to  the  seutis,  and  "Sabaeum  odorem" 
to  the  SABAEo  TUUKE,  of  our  text,  and  where  the  meaning  is  as 
in  our  text,  roses  and  frankincense  blend  odonrs  in  the  temples. 


125. 

MAGAUA. 


VAB.  LECT. 
MAi'AUA  III  *'loca  deserta  Puaica,"   Probiis,   ad  (iconj.  (Keil's  ed.)  p.  63, 

1.  15. 
MA(rALiA  III  r.  Manut. 

0    Vcr.y  67.   (Snll 

\Ia«jaija,  Sp.  majada,  shepherd's  hut. 

Strata  viahum  stratus  rias,  the  leveled  streets,  as  (>.  ()33, 
''opaca  v'uunm'^  —  oparas  rias;  2.  .'5.'»2,  ^'angusta  viarum"  -  nf//- 
(justa^  rias;  Lucret.  2.  1  K3,  '^opaca  domorunr'      opavas  domos. 
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427-429. 

PAIiS    DUCEIiE    MLTiOS 
MOURIQUE    AKCKM    KT  MANIUl'.S    SUBVUIAKKK    SAX  A 
i»AKS    OITAKK    LOCUM    TKITO    KT    CONCLVUWtK    SULCO 


VAR.  LECT. 

oiTAiu:  I    Vat.y  PaLy   Med.  II  ^.J.  Ill  Serv.  (who,   besides,  viz.,  at  4.  G55, 
thus  quotes  the  verse: 

PARS   OITAKK   LOCUM,    TECTA   ET   CONCLUDKItK    SUUO) ; 

Donatus;  Pr.  Yen.  (1470,  1471,  1475);  MU.  (1475,  1492);  Bresc;  Mod. 
P.  Mauut;  D.  lloins.;  N.  lleins.  (1«70,  1671,  1676,  1704);  Philipi>e 
Uoyne;    Pott.;    Dorph.;    Wagn.   (1832,    1841);   Thiel;    Ilaupt;    Kibb. 
Coningt. ;  Weidner. 
o 
APTAKE  I  JfotH.   (aitahk),  II  jl  .J .  Ill  PicHus   (" lu   vetoilbus   fore  omnibus 

o.xemplaribus  legi  aitahk);  JuiiUi  Von.  (1472);  .Jul.  Seal.  Poet.  3.  17; 
II.  yteph. ;   Biisk.;   Burmaan    ("Aptakk  etiam  oiuues   fere  Iloinsio  iu- 
specti;  ct  excerpta  nostra,  et  Graevianus,  Francianus,  Pugetianus"). 
O  \W.,  St.  Gall. 


Pars  AiTAUE  LOCUM  TKcTo.*  Thc  reading  aitake  is  preferable 
to  oiTAHE,  firstf  because  the  latter  could  not  be  seen,  atVorded 
no  picture;  secoitdlyy  because  there  shoidd  be  mention  of  the 
building  of  houses  as  well  as  of  the  ''arx."  Tecto  is  the  abla- 
tive case,  AiTAKK  i/)cuM  TECTO,  fitridsh  the  ptarc  with  hott.sc.s^ 
build  hou.spn.  Compare  Hirt.  Uvll.  Alex.  (Elzev.,  1670,  p.  687): 
"omnt^s  oppidi  partes,  quae  minus  iirmae  viderentur,  testudi- 
nibus  atque  musculis  aptuntttr.'''  Plin.  P(utv(f.  IS:  ''Instant 
opcribus,  adsunt  exercitationibus,  anna,  mornia,  tiros  aptant."' 
JStiit.   Tlu'l).   11.   I  (to  (Tisiphone  addressing  Megaera )  : 

.     .     .     "ipsaf  odiis,  ipsae  dLscordibus  ai'niis 
apteniur." 


*  Dr.  Henry  marked  this  comment  in  his  MS.,  "very  doubtful."  !!« 
here  dissiMits,  in  a  manner  unusual  to  him,  from  the  unanimous  testimony 
(for  MUch  it  virtually  is)  of  the  first-class  MSS.  (Editor's  Note). 
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Ibid.  10,  309: 

.     .    .     "aptatamque  cava  testudine  dextram 
percutit." 

MuROs,  ARCEM,  TECTO.  The  three  essential  constituent  parts 
of  an  ancient  city :  see  the  same  parts  a^ain  united  in  the  view 
^ven  of  ancient  Pallanteum,  Aen.  8.  98: 

"cum  miiros  arcemque  procul  ac  rara  domorum 
t^cta  vident.'' 

SuLco.  "Fossa;  ci vitas  enini,  non  doinus,  circumdatur 
sulco/'  Servius;  and  so  Heyne,  Warner,  Lorsch,  and  Ladewig. 
Incorrect;  sulco  refers  not  to  the  immediately  preceding  thxto, 
but  (as  shown  by  the  word  concludere)  to  the  whole  work:  the 
work  is  completed,  closed  in,  by  the  usual  plough-furrow. 


430. 

n^R.V    MAGISTRATUSQUE    LEOUXT    SAN'CTUMQUE    SEXATUM 


VAJi.  LECT 
siiuRA— sKNATUM   I    Voi.y    liom.,    Pfti,    Med.  II  }i^.  III   Sorvius;    Donatus; 

Ven.,    1470,   1471,    1472,    1476;    Mod.;    Mil.  1475,   1492;    R.   Steph.; 

Junta;  Jul.  Seal.,  Poet.  H.  17;   P.  Manut;   H.  Steph.;   D.  Heins.;   N. 

Iloins.  (ir371);  Brunck;  Wakof.;  Pott;  Phil.;  Wagn.  (iaS2,  1841). 
iiRA-sKNATinr  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  II  y"j.  Ill  Pecrlk.;  Heyno; 

Lad.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (Lcrt.    Viry.  d-  Praest.)\  Ribb. 

0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 

Conington  well  urges  in  support  of  this  verse  that  legislation  is 
mentioned  in  a  similar  connexion  at  3.  147,  and  5.  758. 
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4;]1. 

AI.TA    TIIEATRIS 


VAIf.  LECT. 
ALTA   I    Unm.y  Pah   Med.   II    }.   Ill    P.   Maniit.;    D.    Ileins.;    N.    Heins.; 

Ileyne;  Brunck;  Wakof.;  AVagn.  (iaS2,  1841);  Lad.;  Haui.t 
LATA  I    Vnt.  Ill  Ribl>ock. 

()  !>/•.,  Si.  GnU, 
THKATHis  I  Val.,  Uom.y  Pal,  THEATRIS  II    }.    Ill  P.  Maiiut.;   D.  Ileins.; 

N.    Heins.    (1070,    1071);    Philippo;    Hoyne;    Wakef.;    Wagn.    (1841, 

1845);  Kibb. 
THKATRi  I   Med.   Ill   Brunck;   Wagn.   (od.   Ileyn.;    LpH.    Vtrg.f   od.    1801); 

I^ad. ;  llaupt 

0  Vrr.y  Sf.  a  all. 


484-440. 

QrAlJS    APRS    AhSTATE    NOVA    PER    FF.OREA    RURA 
EXKRCCT    .SITH    SOLE    LABOR    (^ITM    (iENTIS    AOrLTOS 
EDUrrXT    FCTUS    ATTT    QIUM    MQIENTIA    MELLA 
STIPANT    El*    nULCr  DISTF.NDUNT    NECTARE    (ELLAS 
AVT    ONERA    ACCIRirXT    VEKIKXTUM    AIT    AOMIXE    FACTO 
KJNAVrM    FUCOS    PECTS    A    PRARSEPIBUS    ARCENT 
FERVET    OPUS    REDOLENTQUE    TIIVMO    FRAGRANTFA    MELLA 


Conipuio  Quint.  Dcelam.  IH,  4:  "(Juin  ipse  sjxx'tator  operis  .  .  . 
proc(»sseram,  sperans  fore  lit  viderem  (|ueniadmodiim  aliao  [apes| 
lihratae  pennis  onera  conferrent,  aliae  doposita  sarcina  in  novas 
proriiniperent  praodas,  et  qiianquam  anp;iisto  fostinaretur  aditu, 
tiirba  tamen  exeuntiiini  non  obstnret  intrantibus,  aliae  militari- 
biis  castris  pellerent  valgus  i^avum,  aliae  longum  permensae 
iter  fatigatae  anholitum  traherent,  haec  ad  aestivum  solem  por- 
rectas  panderet  pennas.'' 

Adiltos  fetus.  I  search  in  vain  in  the  commentators  for 
any  account  of  the  sense  in  which  our  author  has  here  used  the 
word  atlultus.   Is  it  merely  mature^  ripp^  fnU  groini,  in  the  ordi- 
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nary  sense  in  which  the  offspring  of  any  animal  (or  even  plant) 
is  said  to  be  adnlttis  when  it  has  passed  through  the  infantile 
period,  or  is  it  having  undergone  the  transfonnatiot^^  of  mi 
insect  and  heconte  an  image  or  perfect  bee?  Disappointed  in 
the  commentatoi'S,  I  turn  to  Virgil  himself,  in  his  Gex^rgies, 
and  find  that  even  Virgil  himself  not  only  has  no  notion  at 
all  of  insect  transformation,  but  is  so  ill-informed  on  the  subject 
of  that  special  nature  bestowed  by  Jupiter  himself  on  bees  in 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  services  those  insects  had  rendered 
him  in  the  Dictaean  cave  {^Gex)rg.  4.  149: 

"nunc  age,  naturas  a])ihus  quas  lupiter  ipse 
addidit,  expediam :  [)ro  qua  mercede,  canoros 
Curetum  sonitus  crepitantiaque  aera  secutae, 
Dictaoo  coeli  regem  pavere  sub  antro") 

as  to  represent  each  succeeding  race  or  generation  of  bees  not  to 

be  generated  at  all,  or  produced  by  parents,  but  to  be  gathered 

by  the  elder  bees  off  leaves  and  flowers;   Georg.  4.  197 : 

'*  ilium  adeo  i>lacuis8e  ai^ibuK  iniraboro  moreni, 
quod  nee  concubitu  indulgent,  nee  corpore  segnes 
in  Venerem  solvunt,  aut  fetus  nixibus  edunt; 
verum  ipsae  e  foliis  natos  et  suavibus  herbis 
ore  legunt." 

8uch  being  our  author's  ignorance  of  insect  transformation,  there 

can  be  no  reference  in  our  text  to  that  remarkable  phenomenon; 

ADUi.Tos  FKTXTs  must  simply  mean  grown  up,   young,   and  For- 

biger's  {ad  Georg.  4.  162)  "nova  examina"  is  not  so  verj'  far 

from  the  mark' as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be. 

Okntis  fetus.     Why   fotus   oi-intis,  and   not  fkti:s  matriim 

or  parentnni?     Because  the  younger  bees  (frtis)  being  not 

born,  but  found  on  leaves  and  sweet  grass  and  flowers  (Georg. 

4.  200: 

.     .     .     "ipsao  e  foliis  natos  et  suavibus  herbis 
ore  legunt"). 

have  no  other  parents  than  the  community:    {Georg,  4.  153: 

^^solae  communes  natos,  consortia  tecta 
urbis  habent"). 

Fervet  opus.    The  metaphor,  common   in  all  languages,  is 
expressed  in  Italian  in  the  same  two  words,  little  altered: 
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^'allor  che  l*  opra  forve,  allor  chc   1  mole 
sparse  di  timo  d"  ogni  intorno  odorc*  Caro. 

^'L'  opora  t'erve  senipro  e  si  continua  con  alacrity." — Report  of 
spoeeli  of  Tcvehio  {(jnordnsiijilli)  in  Italian  Clmmbor  of  Deputies. 
(Nir.ionr  Newspaper,  Florence,  17th  May,  1807);  the  ''opera'' 
spoken  of  bein^  the  allotment  of  pensions  to  the  deprived  monks, 
under  the  law  ^'per  la  soppressione  delle  corporaxione  religiose/' 
Fervere — applied  in  our  text  to  the  bees'  work,  and  by  Ovid, 
Fast,  1.  379: 

"iiissa  facit  pastor,  fervent  oxamina  putri 
de  1)0  ve" 

to  the  bees  themselves, — is  a  very  much  stronger  expression  than 
busy,  so  often  applied  by  us  to  the  working  bee.  It  is  possible 
to  be  busy,  but  it  is  not  possible  fervere  without  having  the 
whole  heart  and  soul  engaged. 

0]»us,  viz.,  melllficandi.     Compare  Apollon.  Rhod.  3.  1035: 

where  aiufih^ia  egya  ueliaaiov   -  ho)iey. 

Rkdolkntcvuk  thvmo  FHA(ii{AXTi\  MKF.LA.  Facciolati  remarks 
///  rore  licdoleo:  "Frustra  est  Diomed.  qui  (I.  1,  p.  304, 
Putst'hJ  putat  THY5I0  ad  fraukaxtia  referri,  non  ad  rkdolext, 
nam  et  oleo  ablativum  habot.  Sic  Valer.  Max.  in  fin.  c.  G,  1.  1: 
'mens  Hymettus  thymi  tlore  redolens,' "  and  the  quotation  is 
no  doubt  very  apt,  nor  is  then*  to  such  analysis  any  gram- 
matical objection.  But  there  is  an  objection  of  a  different  kind, 
m.,  that  honey  being  of  its(»lf  and  in  its  own  nature  i*edolent  or 
strong-smelling,  the  ukdolkxt  (►f  our  text  does  not  iv(|uire 
any  casual  ablative;  whereas  honey,  not  being  of  itself  or  in 
its  own  nature  fragrant  (emitting  an  agieeable  perfume),  fr.v- 
oRWTiA  d#cii  r(H|uire  a  casual  ablative.  Compai-e  Quint.  Deri. 
I'L  13:  ''Prata  silvaeque  vel  maturae  fructibus  vites,  et  fra- 
grant(*s  thymo  colles  (quantum  coni(vtura  suspicari  potest) 
pabulum  [apibus]  ministrant"  (wh(»re,  hills  not  being  of  them- 
selves or  in  their  own  nature  fragrant,  " fi-agmntes '*  requires  a 
casual  ablative,  and  not  only  has  a  casual  ablative,  but  the 
very  same  casual  ablative  as  the  FRA(*RANTrA  of  our  text,  viz., 
"thymo.*'      Diomedes,    therefore,    is    right;     the   structure   in- 
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tended  by  Viro^il  is  RKDoi.KNTQrK  ]\iki,la,  fraorantix  thymo;  and 
the  sense:  there  is  a  fitwufj  s)ncJI  of  ho}fetj  per fn wed  irith 
fhi/ttte.  Redof.knt  mell.v,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  verse,  is  thus 
the  counterpoise  of  fervftt  opus  in  the  beginning,  and  in  order 
to  make  it  doitm  weighty  has  thvmo  fraorantia  added  to  it  by 
a  hand  which  is  rarely  either  niggardly  or  prodigal.* 
Thymo.     Compare  Prudent.   Cathem,  3,    73: 

'•mella  recens  mihi  Ceoropia 
nectare  siidat  olente  favns; 
hae(?  opifex  apis  aerio 
rore  liquat,  tonuiqiio  thymo." 

Palladius,  de  Tie  Ritsiica,  1.  37:  ''Primi  saporis  meHa  tliynii 
succus  efTundit.  Secundi  meriti  timbra  [thymbra],  serpyllum, 
vel  origanum.  Tertii  meriti  rosmarinus,  et  satureia.  Cetera 
ut  arbutus,  et  olera,  saporem  rustici  mollis  efficiunt." 


442-445. 

AFA'KAS    AIT    ET    FASTKUA    SUSPICIT    URUIS 

INFERT    SE    SAEPTUS    NEBULA    MIRARTLE    DKTU 

PER    MEDIOS    MISCCTQUE    VIRIS    NEQUE    CERNITUR    ULLI 

I.UCrS    IN    URBE    FUIT    MEDIA    LACTISSIMUS    UMBRAE 


Fastkha  srspiciT  urbis.     Suspicit,   not  merely  hols  ftp  fo,   but 
looks  ftp  to  with  admhatioH.     Compare  G.  GO 7: 

.     .     .     "medium  nam  plurima  turba 
hunc  habet,  atquo  humeris  extantom  suspicit  altis;'* 

Mart.  11.  5G: 

^*vi8  animum  mirer  siuspiciamquo  tuum;' 

and  see  Comm.  1.  397,  Rem.  on  '^despectare.'' 

Laettssimus  umbrae:    most  happy    hi  its  shade,    tailing  the 


*  Ovid  goes  right  against  tho  whole  of  above  Rom.,  Met.  15.   79: 
.     .     .     *'n«H"  vobis  actoQs  hnmor 
oripitnr,  ncc  molla  thymi  rcxlolontin  florf»m." 
JTENTIY,    AEXEIBEA,    VOL.    I.  43 
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(irentest  dcjiffht  itt  its  otrtf  shaiJv,  lft.rnnaffHf/  hi  its  shade. 
exactly  a,s  Ovid,  Art.  Anfat.   J.   .7.5/>.- 

"mens  ciit  si\)tn  oapi  tunc,  cum  laotissima  rcnun 
ut  segos  in  pingui  luxuriabit  liumo" 

(where  *4ii\uriabit"  explains  the  meaning  not  only  of  ^'lae- 
tissima"  in  the  preceding  verse  [viz.,  luxuriating:;  "reruni,"  in 
thin^,  /.  r.  in  tiie  worhij,  but  of  the  term  laetus  in  its  so 
eonimon  ai)plieation  to  crops,  viz.,  that  it  means  not  (/f/tdftnuNf/ 
the  rt/r  of  the  observer,  but  hapjnj  iit  tlicir  ntrn  frrfitiffs,  not 
luxuriant,  but  larnriatiiuj,  (^xaetly  our  (l1ad^\   2.   7']: 

.     .     .     "«juas  illi  laota  labonim 
ipsa  suis  <iuondam  maniUus  Sidonia  Dido 
foccrat/' 

On  the  cither  hand  we  find  Sil.   \\.    ITT): 

•'ft  laotus  scojmlis  audivit  iuhila  Cyclops," 

and  Mart.  4.  77: 

"nunquam  divitias  doos  rogavi, 
contcntus  modicis  mooquo  laotus. " 


US. 
(APrT    ACKIS    Kgri    SIC    N\M    FOKK 


VAU.  LECT. 
-ic  NAM  I    Vat.,   Uont.,   Med.  (SIONAM,   tho  <J  is  cancollo«l   and  C  written 
ov«T  it).     Ill   P.  Manut.;    D.   Hoins.;  N.  Tloins.  0^70);  Phil.;  Ifoyno; 
P.run«k;  Wakof.;  Pott.;  Wapi.  (18;52,  1811,  1861);  Lid.;  Ifaupt ;  \l\hh. 

(\^l.  Pal.  roads  SKINAFOKE 

^I'.m:\i  III  Piorius :  ^'sh.ntm  in  abrasis  tantum  cod d.  animadvert i.   In  inte- 
rns aut<)m :  sic  nam." 
0    IVr.,  St,   Oali. 

Aenis   KQUi.      Owin^j;   to    that    eai)ital    defeet  of  the    I^atin    lan- 
;;uap\    the  absence  of  the  article,   llu^e  is  a  cert^iin  ambiguity 
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here  which  can  only  be  cleared  up  rj  miionv.  ^'Aeor  e(iuus" 
cannot  here  be — as  it  is,  4.  150: 

"at  i)uor  Ascauius  mediis  in  vallibus  acri 
gaudct  o<jUo" — 

a  spii'ited  liorso,  for  the  plain  reason  tliat  it  was  impossible  for 
the  finders  of  the  head  to  determine  whether  the  individual 
horse  to  which  it  belonged  was  spirited  or  not,  as  compared  with 
other  horses.  Neithei'  can  ^'acer  oquus"  here  be  a  horse  of  a 
spirited  breed  or  species,  it  being'  eciually  impossible  for  tlie 
findei-s  to  determine  to  what  breed  or  species  the  particular 
head  belonged.  ''Acer  equus"  therefore  can  only  be  ihv  spirited 
horse,  the  horse  regarded  generically  {is  a  spirited  animal.  The 
same  observations  apply  to  the  *'beUator  equus"  of  Silius,  2.410: 

''ostcntant  caput  effossa  tellnre  roportum 
bellatoris  o(iiii,  atquo  omen  claniore  salutant  ' 

[not  (I  warrior  or  war  horse,  but  the  warrior  or  warlike  war- 
loving  horse  I ;  Am.   H,   r)HU: 

.     .     .     ''bolhun,  0  terra  liosi)ita,  j)ortA.s; 
hello  armantur  equi,  belluni  haec  armenta  ininantur." 

Oeorfi,   2.   115: 

"hine  hellator  equus  camim  sesc  ardnus  infcrt." 


449. 

n?A.\.0    E<iIM:(iIAM    OT    FACn.KM    VICTU    (iKNTRM 


Pacu.km  vtctf.  'SSubsidiis  victus  ....  copiosissima,''  I)o- 
natus.  ''Factij:m  autem,  copiosam,  divitem/'  Servius.  ''Fore 
Poenos  gentem  bellicosam  et  rerum  copiis  (ex  agricultura, 
navigatione,  et  commerciis  populorum)  aftluentem/'  Heyne. 
''Mihi  (luideni  illud  facilkm  victu  iatiore  sensu  de  omnis 
generis    felicitate    dictum,    Virgilio([ue    illud    Homericum    iheoi 
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geia  uoorceg  obvorsatuni  fuisso  vidotiir/'  Wagnor  (1832),  and 
again,  ihid.,  "Sic  nostro  loco  faeiles  nrttt  Carthaginienses  vocan- 
tur  propter  opes  et  omnium  verum  affluentiam/'  "'Ijeicht- 
hln  (ohne  miihsal)  lebend,'  wohlhabeiul,  nach  dem  Homeri- 
schen  &€oi  geia  wwovreg,"  SUpfle.  "Wealthy,"  Coningt.  "A^ixr^- 
TiTiTjv,  vr/,i^ifoqov''  Lki  Cerda,  folloNving  Hort^nsius  and  Germaniis. 
"F.vcrr.EM  victu,  .negreich ,  ....  Andere  leiten  vicru  von 
rirere  ab,  und  erkliiren:  'gesegnet  an  allem  lebensgut;'  allein 
facile  viverp  wird  nur  von  denen  gesagt,  die  keine  noth  leiden, 
aber  nicht  von  denen,  die  im  ubeHluss  leben,  auch  ist  das  pferd 
nicht  symbol  der  fruchtbarkeit  und  der  tulle,''  Ladewig.  "Die- 
ses zeichen  deute  darauf  hin,  dass  hier  ein  kriegsmuthiges  und 
(durch  den  reichthum  des  bodens)  cultiviiies  oder  gebildetes 
volk  hervorgehen  werde,''  Weidner.  The  explanation  of  faci- 
LKM  VKTT  given  by  Hortensius,  (i(Tmanus  and  La  Cerda,  and 
lately  revivcul  by  Ijadewig,  viz.,  that  vkit  is  the  supine  of 
ritwere,  and  facilem  vktv,  e(juivalent  to  ny.r^n'/,i^v,  vi7L^^(foqoVy 
siegreirhy  is  inadmissible,  (1)  because  facilem  victi'  in  this 
sense  not  only  adds  nothing  t<»  hello  eokf^uam,  but  is  an  arbi- 
tral y  rendering  of  words  actively  wliich  have  an  equal  gram- 
matical (^laim  to  be  rendered  passively,  viz.,  so  as  to  afford  the 
exactly  opposite  sense:  m.s//  to  he  coinpicrcd,  a  sense  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  c(»ntext;  (!5)  because  facilem  vktc  too 
nearly  rescMubles  "facilem  victuni,'*  (ivnnj,  2.  4(}(l,  to  allow  of 
its  being  reftTred  to  a  totally  different  root  and  moaning;  and 
(8)  because  the  very  (wpression  "facilis  victu''  occurs  in  SencM*a 
{Epist,  i)(f:  "Sapiens  faeilis  victu  fuif)  in  such  a  context  as 
to  leave  n(»  doubt  that  the  victu  of  the  phi'aso  facilis  victu 
behmgs  not  to  vine  ere  but  to  vivere.  On  the  other  hand 
Servius's  explanation,  "copiosam,  divitem'' — and  still  more  Do- 
natus's,  "subsidiis  victus  copiosissima"  is  liable  to  the  no  less 
weighty  objei'tions,  first,  that  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  use  which  Seneca  has  made  of  the  expression ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  not  supporte<l  by  the  usual  meaning  of  facilis  else- 
where, either  when  standing  in  ordinary  adjectival  construction, 
or  when  forming  part  of  the  similar  expressions  "facile  dictu/' 
"facile  visu,"  "facile  scitu,"  "facile  factu:"  and  thirdly,  that 
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no  sufficient  reason  has  been  assigned  why  the  head  of  the  spirited 
war-loving  horse  should  preindieate  or  be  ominous  of  exube- 
rant fertility,  iippigkeit;    qua  ^loovvet;. 

Weidner's  explanation  being  a  mere  reehoaff6  of  Servius's, 
with  the  addition  that  the  richness  of  the  soil  indicated  civiliza- 
tion, the  consequence  of  abundance,  is  liable  not  only  to  the  ob- 
jections to  which  Servius's  explanation  itself  is  liable,  but  to  the 
further  objection  that  it  was  iis  little  likely  that  the  omen  should 
point  to— that  the  colonists  should  trouble  themselves  about— a 
consequence  altogetlier  secondaiT  both  in  time  and  importance, 
a  consequence  of  a  consequence.  In  order  to  find  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  direction 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word 
facilis  itself,  viz.,  easij,  without  trouble  or  labour,  and  there- 
fore dniple,  and  by  the  special  signification  of  Seneca's  identical 
expression  of  ''facilis  victu/'  and  the  very  similar  expression  of 
Virgil  himself  in  the  second  (leorgic.  Now  Seneca's  "sapiens 
facilis  victu  fuit"  can  only  mean  ''the  wise  man  was  easy  in  his 
food,"  /.  e.,  moderate  and  simple  in  his  mode  of  living  (erxoA^ot; 
n^v  diaitt^v)^  did  not  use  a  costly,  expensive  diet;  and  the 
'^facilem  victum''  of  the  second  Georgic  is  a  If  ring,  diet,  or 
food  of  the  same  kind — that  kind  of  living,  diet,  or  food  which 
the  earth  produces  \vith  little  labour,  and  almost  of  itself,  and 
which  those  who  live  in  a  primitive  state  of  simplicity  are 
always  sure  of  obtaining  with  little  or  no  trouble,  or  to  use 
our  author's  own  word,  with  faHlitif,  from  the  soil,  from  the 
'Mustissima  tellus,"  that  tell  us  which  is  so  perfectly  just  as 
always  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  simple  food  for  all  its  children. 
Nor  let  any  one  allege  that  the  ''fundif'  of  the  second  Georgic 
ncH'cssarily  indicates  abundance,  pouring  forth  in  superfluity  or 
even  in  quantity.  That  no  such  notion  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  notion  expressed  by  fundcre  is  shown  by  the  exact 
parallel,   (honj.   1.  12: 

.    .    .     '*  tuque  o,  cui  prima  fremoutoui 
fudit  ef|uuni  niagno  tollus  porcussa  tridonti, 
Neptune" 

(where    the   simie   earth    is   described  as  fund  ens   the   single 
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limited  object,  the  Jiorse),  as  well  as  by  the  common  use  of  the 
verb  I'll  11(1  ere,  to  signify  to  briny  fortify  to  produce,  to  give 
birth  to,  even  in  tlie  case  whon^  the  production  is  so  ditticult 
as  to  be  technically  denominated  lahoiir;  Ach.   S.  J3S: 

.     .     ,     "«iuem  j'andida  Maia 
i.'yllenao  golido  oon<(!ptuin  vortiuo  ftulit.' 

The  'Pundit''  of  the  second  (i(M>rgic  then^fore  denotes  not 
pouring  forth  in  superfluity,  or  even  in  abundance,  but  miMoiy 
hrmtHfi,  prof/ftriiH/;  and  'Pundit  facilem  victum''  is:  produces, 
bears  rr/.s//  (and  therefore  of  necessary  consequence,  siufplr)  food 
or  living.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  ''fundit  facilem 
victum'*  of  the  second  (i(»orgic  a])pears  further  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  l)earing  and  extent  (d*  that  second  (leorgic. 
The  tirst  Georgic  having  been  devoted  to  the  laborious  tilling  of 
the  ground,  to  th(i  life  of  the  agriculturist  properly  so  called, 
—  the  ''avidus  colonus"  who  forces  the  ground  to  work  against 
its  will  (''parere  c«»git")  —that  subject  is  bid  farewell  to  in  the 
very  tirst  words  of  the  second:  *'hactenus  arvorum  cultus,'*  and 
a  new  subject  entered  upon,  that  of  the  vineyard,  oliveyard,  and 
nursery,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  book  a  contrast  drawn 
between  the  simph'  easy  life  of  th(»se  agricolae,  who  are 
satisfied  with  little,  and  the  complicated  anxious  operose  Hfe  of 
the  townsman: 

"O  fortunatns  iiinuiun,  sua  si  bona  iioiint, 
a'irirolas!  'luibus  ipsa  inociil  <iisc'iidibus  armis 
ftonh't  hunui  fafilem  victuii)  iustissiiua  tellus," 

the  agricolae  meant,  beinir  not  those  agricolae  who,  like  so 
many  of  tlw^  agricolae  of  the  |)res«'nt  <lay,  either  tilled  the 
ground  without  possessing  it,  or  who,  if  they  posse>sed  it,  raistul 
crops  for  the  market  or  for  exportation,  and  in  order  t<>  obtain 
such  disproportionate  cj-ops  w(ne  obliged  both  to  force  tlu^ 
ground  and  to  work  luird  themselves,  but  agric()lae  who 
po^s('s>ed  the  ground  and  sub>iNte(l  upon  it>  produc(\  and  having 
biit  few  wants  and  dc^sircN  thankfully  a<'c«'pt(M|  that  ''facih'Ui 
vii'tum,"  that  easy,  plain,  and  simple  food,  which  the  "iustis- 
siiua t.Hus"  cheerfullv  att'orded 
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"(juos  rami  fructus,  (juos  ii»sa  volcntia  rura 
sponte  tulere  sua,  f'arpsit." 

It  is  with  an  idyl  descriptive  of  this  ^'fucilis,"  this  simple,  life, 
Virgil  closes  his  second  Georgic.  Take  away  from  his  descrip- 
tion the  idyllic,  the  ideal,  and  you  have  the  life  of  every  com- 
mencing people;  the  simple,  primitive,  patriarchal  life  to  which 
every  nation  loves  to  look  back  iis  the  life  of  its  first  founders: 

''banc  olim  veteres  vitam  coluere  Sal»ini; 
banc  Remus  et  frater;  sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit 
scilicet,  ot  rerum  facta  est  pulchonima  Roma." 

Nothing  c<in  be  more  proper  than  that  this  simple  life,  this 
''facilem  victu" — separated,  of  coui*se,  from  its  idyllic — should  be 
held  out  to  the  colonising  Tyrians,  (Ij  because  it  is,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  tlie  life  of  all  commencing  nations,  even  of  Rome 
itself:  (2)  because  Virgil,  prophesying  after  the  fact,  should 
keep  close,  not  merely  to  verisimilitude,  but  to  the  record  which 
informed  him  that  the  life  of  the  Carthagenians  was  a  simple 
primative  life  for  ages  {vfm  sAE<;rLA)  after  the  foundation  ot 
Carthiige,  and  before  its  martial  colonists  had  become  effeminated 
by  the  riches  slowly  acquired  through  conquest  and  commerce. 
Hear  Silius,  of  HannibaFs  soldiei-s  and  Hannibal  himself  at 
Capmt,  11.  282: 

.     .     .     '*stupet  iucousuetus  opimae 
Sidouius  monsae  miles,  faciemque  superbi 
ignotam  luxus  oculis  mirantibus  haurit. 
voscitnr  ii)se  [Hannibal)  sileus,  et.  tant<»s  damnat  boiiores 
esse  epulis,  faciles(iue  coli  taiito  agmine  mensas" 

(where  in  ^'faciles  mensas"  we  have,  as  nearly  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  allows,  the  fa(  ii>hm  victu  of  our  text);  and 
(5i)  because  no  character  could  better  agree  than  that  of 
simple  livers  with  the  other  character,  viz.,  that  of  warriors 
prognosticated  to  them  by  the  same  omen.  The  lives  of  the 
Spartans,  Athenians,  Macedoiiians,  Pei*sians,  Sabines,  Ktru- 
rians,  (Jauls,  Britons,  and  Jews,  were  simplest  during  that 
period  of  their  histoiy  during  which  they  were  most  martial. 
We  have  just  had  the  testimony  of  Silius  concerning  the  Car- 
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tliajL,^inian8;  aud  the  following  is  that  of  the  same  witness 
respecting  the  Romans  themselves  (1.  <)09): 

** concilium  vocat  augiistuin,  casta<iue  beatos 
paupertato  patres,  ac  nomina  parta  triumpliis 
consul,  ot  aoquautom  sui>eros  viitute  Senatum. 
facta  aniniosa  viros,  et  recti  sacra  cupido 
attollunt,  hii*taeque  togae,  ueglecta^iuo  mensa, 
(Icxteraijuo  a  cunis  capulo  non  segiiis  aratris; 
criymt  farilcs,  et  r»pum  non  indiga  corda, 
ad  pai'vos  cun-u  ronieabant  saepe  penatos," 

where  the  table  of  the  Komans  in  their  warlike  times  is  for- 
mally stated  to  have  been  'Mieglect%"  and  themselves  to  have 
been  '^exigiio  faeiles/'  the  two  expressions  which  together 
make  up  the  facilkm  victu  of  our  text. 

Facili-:m,  e/i.s/jj  i.  e.,  easily  procurable,  and  therefore  simple, 
ehi/hch,  siftc  apparatfi ;  Senec.  Ep.  1)5:  ''3Iedicina  quondam 
paucarum  fuit  scientia  herbarum,  quibus  sisteretur  fluens  san- 
guis, vulnera  coirent:  paulatim  deinde  in  hanc  pervenit  tarn 
multiplicem  varietatem.  Xec  est  mirum  tunc  illam  minus 
negotia  habuisse,  tirmis  adhuc  solidisque  corporibus,  et  facili 
cibo,  nee  per  artem  voluptatemque  corrupto:  qui  postquam  coe- 
pit  non  ad  tollendam,  sed  ad  irritandam  famem  quaeri,  et  in- 
venti  sunt  mille  conditurae,  quibus  aviditiis  excitaretur;  (luae 
(lesiderantibus  alimenta  erant,  imera  sunt  plenis/'  Falisc. 
("fjneget.  306  (of  the  rearing  of  dogs): 

*'lacto  uovani  puboiu,  fart'lii{\XQ  tuobore  maxa; 
ncc  lux  us  alios  avidaet|ue  impcndia  vitao 
uoscant:  haec  magno  rodit  indulgontia  dauino/' 

S«»n.  IIrn\    Oct.   f)')5: 

'*cai|tet  [[iau|>orJ  tariles  vilcs«iuo  cilK)«, 
M'd  non  strictos  rehpi«it  enscs. 
auroa  inisiM^t  poculu  sanguis."' 


Malt.   10.    17 


'viUin  'luaci  faciunt  boatioreni, 
iucundis>inic  Mailialis,  hatx*  sunt: 

•  ■••tivjitiis  Ijvilis,  siin'  arte  inrnsa. 
nox   nnji  obria.  ^ed  Noluta  turis." 
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Sil.  8.  559  (ed.  Kiip.): 

^'Mai-fia  frons,  facilesque  comae,  nee  |)Oue  retroquo 
('.acsaries  brovior" 

[nncared  hair,  hair  a^s  it  gretr  hfj  uatnrt\  Juiir  about  ahick 
no  great  troahle  ira^s  takot  in  thr  drc^ssiat/].  Claud,  in  Raf. 
2.  108  (ed.  Corpus): 

'*illmc  Armeniao  vibratis  criuibus  alao 
herbida  ooUcctae  facili  vclamiua  uodo" 

[icith  a  simple  string,  a  mere  string].  Tacit  Annal,  S.  U  (of 
Drusus):  ''Incallidus  alioqui  et  facilis  iuventii,  senilibus  turn 
artibus  uteretur''  [simple,  owing  to  his  goi(th]\  and  facilem 
vicTu  -^  '^facile  viventenr'  (compare  Tacit.  Hist,  2.  63:  *^Sa- 
binus  .  .  .  ubi  formido  incessisset,  facilis  mutatu  .  .  .  ne 
allevasse  videretur,  iinpulit  ruentem"),  simple  in  their  liringy 
tiring  simplg — exactly  as  Seneca,  /.  e,,  ''sapiens  facilis  victu 
fuit;"   f^eorg.   2.  460: 

"fuudit  huuiu  facilem  victum  iustissima  tellus"— 

the  kind  of  life  meant  being  as  much  removed  from  the  "dives, 
copiosa"  of  Servius,  and  the  '*subsidiis  victus  copiosissima'' 
of  Uonatus,  and  the  Homeric  geia  uoovrei;  of  Wagner,  and  the 
Homeric  Quidtco^;  ctuova  .  .  .  tvAx^koi  diayovoiv  evi  a(p€i€QOioi 
dopoiaiv  (Ilgmn  in  Vnlc.\  ou  the  one  hand,  as  it  is  from 
the  "asper  victu''  of  8.  318,  the  'Sictu  maligno"  of  Sil.  3.  280 
(ed.  Kup.)  (of  the  Adyrmachidae) : 

'•sed  mensis  asper  jiopidus  victuque  maligno; 
nam  calida  tristes  epulao  torrentur  arena," 

the  ayihiQce  dtatia,  of  Procopius  |r//' 7/^//.  Goth.  8. 14:  Siatiav  de 
(r/,lr^Qap  re  /mi  ar1^l.^€hjutrl^v^  ioa/cEQ  oi  ^lamiayeiai,  'mu  ccitoi 
[viz.,  Antae  et  SchiveniJ  exoraiY  the  OAh^Qov  i>^c  rf/a/ ir^t,*  i»nd  the 
iviekEiJvaict  /.ai  lotg/ceveararoii^  io)v  acQarn'jaor  er^iaQHj  of  Hero- 
dian,  3.  S  |(of  Scverus):  /iQonoij:  le  e/etrog  to  7caviarvior  [popnli 
Ivomani]  eQQiofierov,  y,ai  to  GAhiQov  t^g  dLair}^^,  lo  le  er/ceiO^eg 
nQog  loix  jiororg,  y.ai  eiTa/.tov  f^iec"  aiAoix:  Jioog  aQxoviag^ 
EJiavecQuffV  xqi^^umov  ce  e/ciO'ijieir  diditSagj  y.ai  ^leiayayiop  eig 
10  Ki^Qodiaiio)',  and  4.  7,  of  Caracalla  khI.  Boeder):  rQa:rt^f(r  le 
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e^llXt^  7iM()eii*hfOy  tali^  o/n^  /ah  hXivoiQ  cc  yiorov  Aai  ediaiiara 
XQi'tftiroi:  OAiiEaiy,  (({tiop  le  ^iQoaetfeQtio  avToaytdior,  otioy  yitQ 
ah^lU(c  1 1^  earior  yuqi^  o  i^Q/.ei  uovoj,  fia^ay  re  /roir^dac,  /mi  £/r' 
aviyQct'/.v)}'  oiin^aac,  eaiieno.  vxa  navtior fier  uov  yioXviEkvn* anei- 
X^to'  inut  ()e  uitkiaracuj  /a/  ro/c  /rtviaraioi*^  tin'  aiQaiivnotv 
tviuiQ^^^  tot  vote  fc/^i^/o]  and  die  iit(K  (^ijiHiQog  of  Lucian,  <le 
Salt,  1:  ;jH't  ar/ui^Qio  (fi'LOJV  /.at  ftorov  lo  o/h^qor  (cyaO^or  t^yoi- 
uii>(K,  on  the  other;  and  holdinii*  the  middle  place  between 
the  two  (extremes,  exactly  its  facilis  holds  the  middle  place  be- 
twi^en  nhtf/tdattf  and sfftit ft/,  between  copiosus  and  malif^nus; 
in  other  words,  answering  as  exactly  as  need  be  to  the  iiicgta 
dial t a  of  the  I\n*sians  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  ('iP'op.  1 
(ed.  Ilntchins.  p.  Oj:  Kai  vrr  (h  fit  eitueret  uagivQia  /at  r>^c 
uEiQiag  i)tall}^^  [the  simple  but  sufticient  subsistence  which  is 
the  reward  of  labour));  and  to  the  ''parens  et  parabilis  victus" 
emblematized  at  the  marria^a'  feasts  of  the  primitive  Macedo- 
nians by  a  loaf  of  bread  cut  in  two  with  a  sword,  and  one  half 
i^^iven  to  the  bride,  and  tln^  other  half  to  the  t^^room:  Q,  Curt. 
8.  4:  ''Rex  me'dio  rupiditatis  ardnre  iussit  aiVerri  patrio  more 
l>iiiirni.  Hoc  erat  apud  Maeedones  sanctissimum  coeuntiuni 
planus,  (juem  divisum  i>ladio  uten|ue  libabat.  Credo  c(»s.  qui 
mentis  mon»s  condiderunt,  parco  et  parabili  victu  ostendere 
voluisse  iun^entibus  opes,  (juantuh*  contonti  esse  deberent." 

Faeiiis,  bein^  thus  a  middle  term,  runs  like  every  other 
middh^  term  easily  and  readily  (»a(h  way  on  the  one  side 
towards  copiosus,  on  the  other  towards  mali;:nus.  In  the 
{}tta  Zvntvttc  and  tlie  Qt^tduK  atioia  n  /r^hn  diayonur  of  HonuM*, 
we  have  the  example  of  the  one;  the  ease  of  life  expressed  by 
those  words  bein^^  th(»  utmost  do^^reo  of  rase,  perfect  (nisin<NS, 
/.  c.  abundance:  and  in  Silius's  (<>.  :K)N)  "durus  facilem  per  in- 
hospita  duc<Me  vitam,"  an  example  of  the  other.  In  our  t<^xt, 
and  in  the  second  (reori^ic,  the  word  seems  to  preserve  its  true 
character  of  m«*an  between  the  two  extremes,  and  to  si«;nify 
r//o//////.  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  the  pdden  mean  of  sim- 
plicity and  moderation.  Compare  Capitol.  I'/ftf  Attfatt.  Ptt\  2. 
"ob  nimiam  libertatem  et  viveruli  facilitatem"  [foa  rast/  n 
^tatittw  o//i/t\  (uh«M*e  "nimiam"  is  added  to  "tacilitatem '*  in 
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order  to  express  prodigality),  and  Xeiiophon,  O/rop.  2  (ed. 
Iliitchins.  p.  55) :  ^//mi  nariti^  i)e  ot  Ih^aiti  eyofnoav,  u  .ca^a- 
A^aXov^teivi  lotfii  la  ouota  7covovvLf\;  cior  aiiojy  iiYActrtiv,  fii^ 
ihh^iiovai  iuiice  jloieu',  liiVAUVK  av  ()ia  Jiavio^  ror  aionvg 
a/.ti^x^iforrrt(j:  fUtyiutiv  [ontnvm  driitdr  (ictatini  in  reruin  Utopia 
et  cijcsfate  achiros]  (wlieio  a^iif/avome^  ^iiotsietr,  the  exact 
eciiiivalent  of  iit-farilr/H,  'x.n.difficilvnf  ricttt,  expresses />ortv7/y, 
''res  aii^usta  donii'').  But  why  did  the  liorse's  head  signify 
simple  food,  a  primitive  patriarehal  life?  Plainly  because  the 
hoi-se's  own  food  is  simple,  that  which  is  supplied  by  nature, 
that  most  faeilis  of  all  the  v ictus  which  the  "iustissima 
tellus  fundit,"  viz.,  grass;  plaiuly  because  the  horse  lives  by 
nature  in,  and  loves,  grassy  plains,  Ilor.   Kpist.  J.    7.  41: 

"n<)!i  est  aptus  o«[ui>  Itliacac  lo«us,  iit  iiequc  ]»lanis 
porrectus  Sjiatiis.  iic«|uc  multao  prodigus  horbao."' 

The  horse's  heati,  thejcfore,  whih;  on  th(^  one  hand  indicating 
(see  beli>w)that  the  Tyrian  settlers  would  thiTC  become  a  nation 
i-:<iKi:r,iA.M  iu:i.Lo,  indicated  on  th(^  otln^r  hand  that  their  life  there 
would  be  sim|)le  and  patriarchal,  rather  among  grassy  pastures 
than  rich  cornti(»lds;  and  w(»  tind  suvh  patriarchal,  such  pastoral 
life,  of  the  Carthaginians  actually  depict(»d  on  the  shield  of 
Hannibal,  Sil.  2.  4H7: 

"laetior  at  <:iioa  facio.s,  agitata  ftnanim 
agmiiia  vonatu.  et  caolata  mapalia  fulgent. 
!iec  prnriil  usta  outem  nigri  soror  liorrida  Mauri 
assuotas  patrio  inulrot  sormono  loaonas. 
it  Litter  campi  pastor,  cui  iiuo  sine  alio 
invctitum  saltus  penotrat  petus:  omnia  rocnum 
arniouti  vigiloni  patiio  dc  more  s«Miuuutur: 
:.Mi'sa«|ue,  latrator<[Uo  Cydoii.  terfum<|ue.  ('oci«[ue 
ill  silici.s  veiiis  <*t  Hstula  nota  iuvoncis."' 

Compare  the  simple-living  patriarchal  Scythians  of  Ihmx.  II,  lo.  I: 

y.hVs    <f    i-.ii^i   oi  r    Toioic^-   Tf^   /.at    I'r/.num   i'»^ro/   Tnkannt, 
nn\    un'   Hi    /t((oi:    1  mn    ,iiivi>y    r     t/f-m-r   xut    otu'v 
i'(0/.;-iit-o)^'    iiiin:,    ^{^     U'.ltr    Tnt.iH'   (kkh-    tfKhirct, 
I'liirifti'   f-tf     i.i;in;in).o)v    Hot^/.on-   y.i'.!hn>viii)-yii^   I'.iar, 
Mv(nov   1    ir/yt-iu'/dn'^   /.((t   tr/iitoir    /;i;/fyi/o/-;'r»»i', 
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and  observe  how  like  (and  as  if  Virgil,  while  painting  his  pic- 
ture, had  Homer's  before  him),  are  Jupiter  turning  his  '*  bright 
eyes"  from  Greek  and  Trojan  hosts,  and  fixing  them  on  equestrian 
Thracians  and  hand-to-hand  lighting  Mysians,  and  milk-eating 
Hippemolgi,  and  Jupiter  (verse  227)  surv^eying  sea  and  land 
from  the  height  of  heaven  and  at  last  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
new  Libyan  kingdom,  the  bfj.lo  egre(tIam  ct  facilem  victu 
PER  sAECLLA  «iENTHM.  Further,  that  the  connexion  of  the  horso 
in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  was  not  with  cornfields,  abundant 
harvests  and  riches  (how  could  the  emblem  of  war  be  at  the  same 
time  the  emblem  of  abundance?)  but  with  grass  and  grassy  un- 
cultivated pastures  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  not 
the  horse  and  cornfields  or  com,  but  the  hoi-se  and  grassy  fields 
or  grass,  were  sacred  to  Mars ;  and  that  Thrace,  a  grassy,  not  a 
corn-producing  country,  was  famous  for  its  horses,  its  mounted 
Amazons,  its  chariot  of  Mars,  and  was  even  the  country  of  Mars 
himself.  Compare  Liv.  2.  5:  "Ager  Tarqniniorum,  qui  inter 
urbem  ac  Tiberim  fuit,  consecratus  Marti,  Martins  deinde  cam- 
pus fuit:"  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Attfif/.  Hotit,  .7.  IH :  Tovro  [the 
Campus  Martins]  de  ^qeoc,  vjiaq^Eiv  uqov  oi  /cqoveqov  ethr^fptaaviOj 
i/i/coi^  te  Xtif.ivn'a,yAu  veoiq  uaAOvai  lai:  evoTthorc  fteXeiag  yvftva- 
aiov  firnt^diioraiov,  en  de  /.at  7cq()  rorror /c^oi' >^i' ror  i'>£o/- /orcJe 
[Martis].  TfcQ/jviog  (h  0(ftiEQioaf.av(K  ia;c£iQevario,  fieynJiov  rf* 
r^/or/mi  xovrov  te/^nfiiov  eivai  ro  7CQax^tv  mo  r(or  cjcarior  loti 
7veQi  ioi\:  ev  amo  '/.aQ7Cot\:,  ajcarta  yag  £7r/r^€i/'«i'f€c  iff  Ar^u€'^ 
ta  v(ov  riQarriov  aynv  re  yml  (feqeiv,  rov  ev  toccio  yevo^uvov  no 
/tediio  (Jiiov  em  tcti(^  aXcomv  en  '/.eiuevov,  rov  x  en^i  roig  y.alxt- 
(Aoi^  '/Ml  lov  rfit^  yaretQyaajnevoVy  or/.  e7ceiQtV'itv  ovdevi  (fe^eiv, 
a)X  OK  e^uyiarov  zi  /,ai  oi^  oji^  enixi^deiov  ei^  oi/uag  eiaeve 
X«'^>|y«/,  f/c  tov  7toiauov  '/,aia^iakeiv  ei^^i^iiiaavio. 

WvAAA)  E(.KK«iiA\i  <iFL\TEM.  Tho  horsc's  licad  indicated  a 
warlike^  people,  not;  merely  because  the  horse  is  in  general 
emblematic  of  war  (3.  539: 

.     .     .     "bellimi,  0  terra  hospita,  |M)i-tas; 
Ik'Uo,  arinaiitur  equi;  l>clluni  liaoc  ariiioiitii  minaiitur." 

Oeonj,   J,   n.'):  '*  Hc^IIiitor  equus."     Artf.   U.    777: 

•'sompor  O'luos  atque  anna  virum  piimuisijui'  ••JUicluit." 
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Ovid,  Ileroid.  10,   Hoi  ( I'aris  to  Helen): 

"fingo  tamen,  si  vis,  ingens  consurgero  lH»lhim; 
et  inihi  sunt  vires,  et  mea  tela  nocent; 
noc  minor  est  Asiae,  <iiiani  vostrao  copia  torrao, 
ilia  viris  divos,  dives  abimdat  equis." 

Plut,  Quaest.  Rom.  97:  O^ifioeideg  viat  ycoXefiiKoy  x«i  ^q^iov 
o  ijtjcog  fcfjiri},  bat  because  the  head  found  wovS  the  head  of 
a  war  horse — acris  equj.     (Compare  8.  3: 

*'i\tqiie  acres  coneussit  o<juos,  iitque  iinpulit  arma." 
Ovid,  Met,  H.    704: 

**ut  IVeniit  acer  eciuus,  cum  bellicus  acre  canoro 
signa  dedit  tubicen,  pugnaeque  adsumit  amoreni." 

Appian,  de   Yenat.   1.  194: 

The  hoi*se,  then,  being  the  emblem  both  of  war  and  of  a  simple 
pastoral  life,  and  the  '^acer  e(|uus''  the  emblem  of  war — the 
CAPUT  ACRIS  Egui  pointed  out  to  martial,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pastoral  settlei*s,  that  the  place  they  had  found  was  just  the 
place  for  them;  that  there  they  would  thrive  and  be  happy  per 
sAEcui.A.  But  Festus  informs  us  that  the  Romans,  who  were 
indeed  a  martial,  but  had  long,  long  ceased  to  be  either  a  simple 
or  a  pastoral  people,  offfered  up  a  horse  in  sacrifice  in  the  Campus 
Martins  annually  at  "harvest-ht)me,"  and  I  am  asked,  "Does  not 
this  practice  of  the  Romans,  connecting  as  it  does  the  horse  with 
the  har\^est,  show  that  the  hoi-se  is  not  the  emblem  of  'facilis 
victu*  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  taken  the  words,  as  expres- 
sive of  a  simple,  patriarchal,  pastoral  life,  but  in  the  sense 
assigned  to  them  by  Servius,  viz.,  as  expressive  of  fulness,  rich- 
ness, plenty,  ^divitem,  c^piosam?'"  A  glance  at  the  words  of 
Festus  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  this  sacrifice 
by  the  Romans  of  a  horse  annually  at  "harvest-home''  only  goes 
to  confirm,  and  very  strongly  too,  the  explanation  I  have  just 
given  of  the  omen  presented  to  the  Tyrian  settlers  {in  race 
''''Pants''):  "Panibus  redimibant  caput  equi  immolati  Idi- 
bus  Octobribus  in  Campo   Martio   quia  id  sacrificium  fiebat  ob 
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fruf^nni  ovontuin  (juod  hie  bellt),  bos  frii^ibiis  })ariondisestaptus."' 
The  conclusion  doducible  from  those  words  is  not  that  tho 
Romans  oftei'ed  up  a  hoi-so  in  p'atitudo  for  tht^ir  harvest,  but 
that  being  a  warlike  people  they  offered  up  a  hoi-s(»  ('^piod  hie 
bello  aptus'')  and  that  they  crowned  the  horse's  head  with  loaves 
of  bread,  as  a  sign  of  the  \varlike  people's  thankfulness  for  the 
abundant  harvest  ("bos  frugibiis  pariendis  est  aptus").  Tho 
hoi-se  alone  had  signified,  as  in  our  text,  martial  valour,  and 
easily  provided,  /.  r.,  simple,  pastoral  food:  but  the  Romans  had 
receiver!  not  simph^  pastoral  food,  but  a  rich  harvest,  and  to 
signify  this  they  crowntMl  the  horse's  head  with  loaves  of  bread. 


150-451. 


nic  TKMi'LFAi  irN(»xr  ixcjKNs  srnoxiA  nmo 
coxi)Kn\T  noNis  oitlkntlm  et  numixe  div.ve 


TEMiM.rM  nxoxi  ixoexs.  Compare  Prosper.  Acpiitan.  dc  Pro- 
miss,  rf  Prac(h'rf.  J)rt\  3.  />.S';  '' Apud  Africam  (Jarthagine 
Caelestis  inesse  fer(»bant  t(»mplum  *  nimis  amplum,  omnium 
deoruin  suorum  aedibus  vallatum.  Cuius  platea  lithostratii, 
pavimento  ac  pretiosis  column  is  et  moenibus  decorata,  prope  in 
duobus  fere  millibus  passuum  protendebatur.  Cum  diutius 
clausum  incuria,  spinosa  virgult^i  circumseptum  obruerent, 
vc'Iletcpie  populus  Christianus  usui  verae  religionis  vindicaro, 
dracones  aspidescpie  illic  esse  ob  custodiam  templi  gentilis 
populus  clamitabat.     Qu<»  magis  Christian i  ferv(>re  succensi,   (^a 


*  Tho  tomplo  \v;is  dedicated  by  Aundius  (Poiititcx)  alter  the  year  a.i».  3!>9. 
in  which  year  Ilonorius  puldi^luMi  his  edict  ^nvin^;  all  the  Pa^aii  temples 
over  to  the  t'liri^tian  i'hunh.  Sec  Admoii.  |indixed  to  the  alh^ged  work 
of  Pros]>f*r.  in  which  tvhuouitin  it  is  stated  that  this  woik,  dr  Pntotitatiotn'' 
hit.s  ft  Pra4<hcfwHi'fnfs  l)n\  is  not  by  I'rosper  A«|uitanuR,  hut  by  some  other 
hand,  "ineoi-ti  aiU'toris."  It  is,  howevej-,  assipied  hy  < 'assiodorus  to  Prosper. 
Tho  author  of  tho  "Admonitio"  tliinks  the  work  was  written  about  450  a.h 
bv  som©  one  whose  name  has  l)eon  cntindv  lost. 
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facilitate  omnia  amovcrunt  illaosi,  qua  tomplum  siio  vcro 
caolesti  regi  et  (loniiiio  consecrarcnt.  Nam  cum  sancta  Pascliae 
soleunis  agerctur  festivitas,  collccta  illic  et  umlique  omni 
curiositate  ctiam  advonieus  multitudo  sacerdotum  multorum, 
pater  ot  dignae  memoriae  nominandus  autistes  Aurelius,  Cae- 
lestis  iam  patriae  civis,  oathedram  illie  loco  Caelestis  et  liabuit 
et  se<lit.  Ipse  [viz.,  Prosper  Aquitanus]  tunc  aderam  cum 
sociis  et  amicis,  atque  (ut  se  adolescentium  aetas  impatiens 
circumquaque  vertebat)  dum  curiosi  singula  quaeque  pro 
magnitudine  inspicimus,  mirum  quoddam  et  incredibile  nostro 
se  ingessit  aspectui,  titulus  aeneis  grandioribusque  Uteris  in 
frontispicio  templi  conscriptus:  aurelius  pontifhx  dedicayit. 
Hunc  legentes  populi  mirabantur.  Praesago  tunc  spiritu  acta 
quae  praescius  dei  ordo  cei*to  isto  fine  concluserat,"  &c. 

CoNDEiJAT.  ''  Pro  coNDEiJAT  fortassc  malis  scriptum  emididcrnt; 
et  tum  iam  exaedific^itum  fuisse  id  templum  persuadont  ea, 
quae  praeterea  de  eo  commemorat  poetii.  Nempe  posuit  conde- 
HAT  respiciens  ad  praegressa.  Ad  ea  relatum  ooiididvrat  signi- 
ficaret  conditum  esse  hoc  templum  atttr  effossum  caput  equi; 
coxoHUAT  significat  propter  effossum  Didonem  cepisse  consilium 
eius  condendi;  ergo  istii  res  effecit,  ut  ibi  conderet  templum," 
Wagner  (ISOl).  This  is— like  so  many  of  Wagner's  explica- 
tions (see  Qftaest.  VinjU.  passim) — a  mere  fine  drawing,  a 
splitting  of  haii-s.  Conuwiat,  and  not  mndiderat  ^  merely 
because  the  temple  was  not  yet  finished,  because  Dido  was 
(still)  building  it;  and  so  Dietsch:  "In  quo  condendo  occupata 
erat  Dido."     Compare  11.  246: 

*'ille  lubeni  Argyripam,  patriae  coguoiniiie  gentis, 
victor  Gargani  condobat  lapygis  anis.'' 

DoMS  oi'ULEXTUM  CT  NiMixF.  DrvAE.    "Aut  simulacTum  quoque 

aureum    fuit,    et    hiouch    pro   siniiddcro   posuit   |which   is  the 

opinion    (►f   Ileyne:     'Xumink    cum    Servio    accipio    de    sinui- 

lacro    deae    ex    auro    iJiave    pretiosa    materia    facto,    quod    lo 

OPULENTUM  postuhire  videturj,  aut  ostendere  vult  plenum  esse 

praesentia    numinis    templum,"    Servius.     This    latter   is    the 

opinion  of  Wagner  (1861):    "Numixe,   per  numen  ad  ferendam 

opem     scilicet    pracsentissimum ;     donis,    per    dona    propterea 
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oblata/'  N  urn  on  is  neyov  sit/ftflm-nnff,  is  always,  wIkmi  applicnl 
to  godhead,  either  the  godhead's  self-originatinp;,  irresponsible 
will  and  pleasure,  or  by  abstraction  the  godhead  itself,  denomi- 
nated nunien  from  its  principal  character,  viz.,  that  of  a  self- 
originating,  irresponsible  will  and  pleasure.  See  Rem.  on  '*quo 
numine  laeso,"  1.  12;  and  ^'numine  lunonis,"  1.  52,  and  ^'nu- 
mine  nostro,''  2.  896.  It  being  impossible  that  the  word  should 
have  this  latter  meaning  in  the  present  instance,  being  in  the 
present  instance  joined  with  divak,  and  '4he  deity  of  the  deity'* 
being  nonsense,  it  remains  that  numen,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  the  ([uality  or  character,  /.  c  the  self-originating 
irresponsible  will  and  pleasure,  oivak,  of  the  goddess;  and 
Servius's  second  explanation  is  the  only  true  one.  Nor  does 
the  junction  of  numink  with  opvLKNTrM  present  any  obstacle 
to  this  interpretation;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  junction  of  the 
second  substantive  with  the  adjective  ne(»d  not  be  so  very  strict 
(compare  vei-se  5:{r) : 

.     .     .     •'potens  armi^  atquo  ubero  ^debao." 

where  '^potens*'  is  joined  so  much  less  strictly  in  the  sense 
with  'Uibere"  than  with  "armis");  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
opulent  us  is  a  term  of  vitv  gencTal  application,  an<l  by  no 
means  limited  to  opulenc(»  in  precious  metals  and  stones  (Sail. 
/W/.  /////.  ')7  (ed.  Dietsch):  **Id  oppidum  [Zama],  in  campo 
situm,  magis  ()j)ere  quam  natura  munitum  erat,  nullius  idoneae 
rei  egens,  armis  viriscjue  opulentum.''     8.  475: 

*'se(l  tibi  ogo  ingontes  populos  o|»ulenta/|UO  rognis 
iungere  castra  paro." 

Stat.   Thrh.   6.   91: 

*'silva  .  .  .  larvae  qua  non  opiilontior  umbrao 
Arj;olicos  intor  saltnsqiio  odiKMta  Lyraoos 
extulorat  supra  astra  caput* 

(vvh(»re  th(»  opulence  is  only  of  shadow).  Paulin.  Dr  Vit,  N. 
Martini  (of  Saint  Martin  refusing  the  royal  presents): 

.     .     .     *'scd  nil  do  inundi  sumcro  consu 
mons  opulonta  Doo  voluit,  terrona  rolinquons 
praoinia.  ct  aetomi  rocondens  inuncra  ChrisH." 
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where  we  have,  precisely,  the  opulentum  numine  of  our  text 
and  ercn  the  two  sorts  of  opulence).  Nor  let  the  reader  be  so 
simple  as  to  imagine  an  incongruity  between  donis  and  nu- 
mine. On  the  contrary,  no  two  things  in  the  world  are  more 
congruous,  go  more  invariably  together:  where  there  is  no 
numen  there  are  no  dona,  where  there  are  no  dona  there  is 
no  numen.  Shrines,  temples,  and  even  systems  of  religion,  are 
worldly  rich  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  spiritual  richness,  and 
spiritually  rich  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  worldly  richness. 
Juno  especially  drove  a  good  trade ;  if  she  was  prodigal  of  her 
numen  it  was  not  for  nothing.  Hear  Apuleius  {Florid,  2.  15\ 
of  her  temple  in  Samos:   "Enimvero  fanum  lunonis  antiquitus 

famigeratura Ibi   donarium   deae   perquam   opulentum: 

plurima  auri  et  argenti  ratio,  in  lancibus,  speculis,  poculis  et 
cuiuscemodi  utensilibus.  Magna  etiam  vis  aeris,  vario  efBgiatu, 
veterrimo  et  spectabili  opere."  And  who  doubts  that  Juno's 
temple  at  Samos  was  not  as  "opulentum  numine"  as  it  was 
"opulentum  donis?"  who  does  not  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart  pity  the  Phineus  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  (2.  236: 

.     .     .     o  nQiv  nor  inixXvTog  ttvSQttai  4Hvivg 

whom  the  ugly  Harpies  would  not  allow  to  enjoy  the  riches 
which  the  numen  he  interpreted  brought  flowing  to  him  in 
such  abundance  (2.  184: 

ov  &€  yicvvad-ici' 

d-eatfartt  ntvd^o^fvoi  TtfQtvauTM  ot^xa&*  ayHQov)? 

— Who  blames  heathen  Titus  for  consulting  the  Jewish 
oracle  in  the  rich  temple  in  Syria  (Tacit.  Hist,  2.  4:  "Titus 
spectata  opulentia  donisque  regum,  quaeque  alia  laetum  anti- 
quitatibus  Graecorum  genus  incertae  vetustati  adfingit,  de  navi- 
gatione  primum  consulult  Postquam  pandi  viam,  et  mare 
prosperum  accepit,  de  se  per  ambages  interrogat,  caesis  com- 
pluribus  hostiis.  Sostratus  (sacerdotis  id  nomen  erat)  ubi  laeta 
et  congruentia  exta,  magnisque  consultis  annuere  deam  videt, 
pauca  in   praesens  et  solita  respondens,   petito  secrete,  futura 
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aperit")?  or  does  not  find  in  the  refusal  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  n  urn  en  of  the  bare  walls  of  the  Libyan  AmmoD 
(Lucan,  9.  519: 

"pauper  adhuc  deus  est,  nullis  violata  per  aevum 
dintiis  delubra  tenens;  morumque  priorum 
nuinen  Romano  templuir  dofendit  ab  auro") 

a  new  proof  of  the  good  sense  of  Cato?  Nor  let  the  reader 
precipitately  condemn  this  mutual  attraction,  this  entente  cor- 
fii'nle,  between  ''numen"  and  "dona/'  Have  we  not  the  same, 
and  no  less  strong,  between  ^Qen^  herself  and  the  universal 
magnet?     Callim.,  Hyytni.  ad  lor.,   concludes   with  the  words: 

OVT    1<Q€T1\S    «Tf(>    0k^0<;    fTllOTttTttI'    (tvS()«i    tti^tlV, 
OVT     ttQfTtJ    {((ftVOtO.     MoV    <f'    tWiTtlV    Tt    Xttt    oX^OV. 

And  where  is  the  virtuous  philosopher,  legislator,  jurisconsult, 
diplomatist,  captain,  scholar,  poet,  or  patriot,  who  does  not  fe<4 
himself  as  incomplete,  as  but  half  a  man,  without  wealth,  as  the 
augur,  pontifex,  or  divine? 

With  OPULENTUM   NUMixE   comparc  also   Soph.   Oed.  Tyr.   29 
(ed.  Bmnck): 

nSfiii  artPttyfiot^  xai  yooi^  /iXoiTiC^mi. 

Prudent.  Peristepk,   3: 

'*proximus  oreiduo  locus  est, 
qui  tulit  hoc  docus  ogregium  [Virginein  Eulaliain], 
url)e  potens,  populis  locuples; 
sod  mage  sanguine  martyrii, 
virgineoiiue  potens  titulo," 

and  our  author's  own  (10.  201)  "Mantua,  dives  avis,''  and 
(4.  30)  "Africa  terra  triumphis  div(\s,"  and  Ovid's  (^fct.  6,  4:11): 

"ecco  vonit  magno  dives  Philomela  paratu, 
divitior  forma." 

And  with  doms  opulenti^m  et  nxmixi-:,  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian, 
248  (of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus): 

^tttftri&rj.    rov  (f*  ovri  ^ioiXfQov  oypixai  Tftoi 
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where  d-etoTeQOv  corresponds  to  the  opulentum  ntjmine,  and 
aq^Bioxtqov  to  the  opulentum  donis  of  our  text  And  with  mc 
TEMPLUM  coNDEBAT  OPULENTUM,  Hom.  Hymn,  tu  ApoU.  52: 
d^ea&ai  x   evi  niova  njov. 

NuMiNE  DrvTAE.  Had  there  been  no  divae,  it  might  have 
been  doubted  whether  the  "numen"  spoken  of  was  the  numen 
of  the  place  itself  (as  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  295: 

.    .    .    "niger  illius  umbra, 
quo  posses  viso  dicere,  numen  inest.*' 

Val.  Flacc.  3.  428: 

"utque  metum  numenque  loco,  sacramque  quietem 
addidit." 

Claud.  Bapt  Pros,  3.  353: 

^4nde  timor  numenque  loco  nemorisque  senectae 
parcitur") 

or  the  numen  of  Juno.  The  addition  of  divae  removes  all 
doubt 


452-453. 


AEBEA    cm    GRADmUS    SURGEBANT   LIMINA    NEXAEQUE 
AERE   TRABES    FORIBUS    CARDO   STRIDEBAT    AENIS 


VAR.  LECT. 
♦nkxae  I  Rom.y  Pal.,  Med.  II  f  §.  HI  Rome,  1469,  147.3;  Ven.  1470,  1471, 

1472,   1475;  MU.  1475,   1492;  P.   Manut;  D.  Heins.;  Phil.;  Burm.; 

Heyne;  Pott.;  Jahn;  Thiel;  Dorph.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1845);  Ribb. 
viNCTAK  II  ^,  viz.  Aug.  A. 


*  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  the  most  careful  examination  that  the 
reading  of  the  Vat.  Fr.  is  nkxa,  not  nkxae,  as  erroneously  represented  by 
Bottari.  Misled  by  the  erroneous  representations  of  Bottari,  that  the  reading 
of  this  manuscript  was  nkxae,  I  wrote,  in  favour  of  that  reading,  that  long 
diatribe  in  the  Classical  Jotimal  (No.  xx.),  London,  July,  1848,  which  has 
unfortunately  been   but  too  well   received,   and  made  too  many  converts. 
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NiXAE  III  Probus  (Keils  cd.,  p.  9,  1.  29):  "Multi  nixae  legunt,  non  nkxae;*' 
Servius;  Burm.  (in  MS.);  Catrou;  Voss;  Forbiger  (3rd.  ed.);  Ladewig; 
Peerlk.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  {Ijccf:  Virg.,  and  Praejtt.), 

nixae.  The  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  horizontal 
strokes  of  the  E— always,  and  especially  the  bottom  one,  veiy  short  in 
the  ancient  letter — have  become,  by  long  process  of  time,  and  by  much 
rubbing,  so  oblitemted,  that  the  letter,  except  upon  veiy  close  exami- 
nation indeed,  presents  quite  the  appearance  of  I.  Many  E's  in  this  MS. 
have  become  equally  indistinct,  through  the  operation  of  time  and  use, 
and  would  bo  equally  mistaken  for  Ts,  if  the  mistake  wei-e  not  ren- 
dered impossible,  e///wr  by  their  occuning  where  no  I  can  have  place,  as 
in  Acathes,  1.  660,  or  by  the  effaced  pai-ts  of  the  letter  having  been 
restored  by  a  later  hand,  as  in  ET,  1.  683,  "labores,"  1.  601,  or  by  both 
causes  operating  together,  as  in  "Phoenissa,"  1.  G74,  and  "Cytliera," 
1 .  684,  where  the  E  fii-st  effaced,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  I,  is  yet  never 
mistaken  for  I — first,  because  the  word  requires  E;  and,  secondly,  bo- 
eauso  tlie  effaced  parts  have  been  restored. 


The  reading  nixae  recommended  in  1848  in  the  Classical 
Museum y  and  in  1852  in  my  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  editors  posterior  to  those  dates.  I 
have  to  express  my  regret  for  the  injury  which  I  have  thus 
been  the  means  of  inflicting  on  the  Virgilian  text.  Deceived 
myself,  viz.,  by  the  representation  of  Bottari,  that  the  reading 
of  the  Vatican  Fragment  was  xixae,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  that  reading;  nay,  I  went  farther,  and  recommended  it 
to  editors  and  readers  of  Virgil,  as  the  only  reading  out  of 
which  an  appropriate  sense  could  be  elicited.  My  example 
and  my  arguments  produced  only  too  much  effect,  and  the 
editions  of  Forbiger  (1852),  Haupt,  Wagner  (1861),  and 
Conington  all  read  nixae,   several  of  them  not  merely  quoting 


Imaiediately  on  the  publication  of  that  article  nixae  was  adopted  by  Forbiger, 
who  was  then  publishing  his  third  edition;  soon  after  by  Ladewig;  then  by 
Haupt;  then  by  Wagner:  ^*Nixak  recepit  Ladewigius,  item  Hanptius,  nunc 
ego  quoquo  desero  Medioei  auctoritatem  in  quo  est  nkxak"  {Lert.  Viry,) 
of  course  and  as  usual,  ignoring  me  altogether ;  and  vory  lately  by  Coniogtoft. 
Since  the  above  observations  wore  written,  I  have  again,  December,  1864, 
exanuiuHl  tlie  MS.,  and  am  again  convinced  that  the  reading  is  nkxak. 
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NiXAE  as  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragment,  but  referring 
specially  to  the  article  in  my  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage."  Having 
since  that  date,  on  two  different  occasions — namely,  in  1857 
and  1864— collated  the  Vatican  Fragment,  and  satisfied  myself 
by  a  very  careful  examination  of  each  Une,  that  the  reading 
of  that  MS.  is  nexae,  not  nixae,  and  that  what  has  been  mis- 
taken by  Bottari  for  an  I  is  in  reality  an  E  worn  down  by 
time,  I  feel  bound  thus  openly,  and  without  disguise,  to  acknow- 
ledge my  mlstjike,  and,  as  far  as  I  can,  make  amends  for  it 
by  proposing  an  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  reading  nexae. 
The  two  tines  contain  a  description  of  the  ianua,  door,  or  en- 
trance  of  the  temple.  I  use  the  three  words,  iativxi,  door,  or  en- 
tra7ice,  because  there  is  no  word  in  any  language  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  to  express  the  general  idea  of  eiitrayice,  definitely 
and  explicitly,  without  i-esting  on  the  parts,  ant  for  want  of 
such  specific  word  for  the  whole  compound,  a  word  which  pro- 
perly expresses  a  part  {ex.  gr,  postes,  ianua,  door,  entrance, 
thiir,  nsdo;  &i;Qa,  ottJo^,  Ttvlrj)  is  used  to  express  the  whole. 
The  two  lines,  I  say,  contain  a  description  of  the  whole  door 
or  entrance.  The  passage,  or  opening  into  the  building,  being 
the  essential  thing —the  sine  qua  wow— inasmuch  as  equally 
aftbrding  entrata  ed  uscio,  whether  there  is  any  means  of  tem- 
porarily closing  it  or  not,  is  placed  first  It  is  called  limina, 
from  the  11  men,  or  sill,  which  formed  the  line  of  separation 
between  inside  and  outside,  and  which,  being  always  elevated, 
had  to  bo  stepped  over  by  the  poi*son  entering  or  coming  out. 
From  this  limen  the  whole  opening,  the  whole  ostium,  com- 
prehending the  two  sides,  or  sideposts  and  lintel,  came  to  be 
called  limina,  a  term  sometimes  extended,  so  as  to  mean  not 
only  the  whole  door,  with  all  its  parts,  but  the  whole  house; 
but  in  our  text  used  to  express  the  poi'tal  alone,  /,  e.,  sill,  side- 
posts,  lintel,  and  included  opening,  considered  as  a  whole. 
Compare  8.  862: 

.     .    .    "  *haec,'  inquit,  ^limina  victor 
Alcides  subiit;  haec  ilium  regia  cepit,' " 

earns  i?i  at  this  door;  passed  under  this  lintel —the  meaning,  as 
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there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  words  being  the  words  of  Evander 
to  Aeneas  as  he  led  him  into  his  palace,  8.  359: 

"talibus  inter  se  dictis  ad  tecta  subibant 
pauperis  Evandri 

ut  ventum  ad  sedes:  'Haec,'  inquit,  Mimiua  victor 
Alcides  subiit;  haec  ilium  regia  cepii' 

Dixit,  et  angusti  subter  fastigia  tocti 
ingentem  Aeneam  duxit" 

Ovid,  Met  12.  44  (of  the  palace  of  Fame): 

^^nnumerosque  aditus,  ac  mille  foramina  tectis 
addidit,  et  nuUis  inclusit  limina  portis, 
nocte  dieque  patent" 

[the  portals  stand  open  day  and  night,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no 
valves,  postes  or  fores,  stops  or  impediments  ofany  kind  where- 
with to  close  those  parts].  The  real  essential  entrmnee^  the 
LimsA,  are  described  as  aerea,  and  as  raised  on  steps  (qradibcs) 

— AEREA     GUI     ORADIBUS     SURGEBAXT    UJ4INA.        The     pictUrO     thuS 

presented  to  us  is  that  of  a  brazen  portal  elevated  on  steps — in 
other  words,  of  a  building  elevated  on  steps,  and  having  a  brazen 
portal.  Not  one  word  has  yet  been  said  of  closing  this  portal. 
We  see  the  steps  going  up  to  the  building,  we  see  the  building 
at  the  elevation  of  the  steps,  and  we  see  its  brazen  portal. 
Exactly  similar  at  the  present  day  is  the  great  portal  of  the 
Baptistry  in  Florence;  threshold,  lintel,  and  side-posts,  all  of 
solid  brass.  The  steps  alone  are  wanting,  a  want  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  elevation  of  tlie  level  of  the  piazza  outside,  at  present 
so  much  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church  that  you 
actually  descent  from  the  piazza  into  the  interior. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  a  building  should  have  a  limina, 
an  entrance,  a  way  in  and  out — there  should  bo  means  of  occa- 
sionally closing  this  entrance.  These  moans  are  described  in  the 
next  clause;  they  are  nexae  aere  trades— trabes,  put  to- 
;rotli(T  witli  brass,  /.  e.  wooden  trades;  planks  united  together 
with  brass,  brass-plated  (^^aeratas,''  11.  481);  a  stop  or  barricade 
for  the  passage,  made  of  wooden  planks,  strengthened  with  brass. 
We  have  now  the  ijmina,  the  open  passage,  portal,  or  entrance, 
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and  we  have  a  brass-plated  planking  for  temporarily  closing  or 
stopping  it  up.  But  neither  is  this  enough ;  the  means  of  stop- 
ping it  up  are  not  yet  in  their  place;  the  door  is  not  yet  hung, 
nor  do  we  yet  know  what  shape  it  is,  or  whether  large  or  small. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  next  clause  to  inform  us  of  this.  This 
clause  informs  us  by  its  cardo  that  the  stop  or  impediment  was 
hung;  by  its  foribus,  that  it  was  in  the  shape  of  folding  doors, 
as  we  say,  /.  e.  that  it  had  a  right  hand  and  a  left  hand  fliigel 
meeting  each  other  in  the  middle;  and  by  its  strtoebat,  not 
merely  that  these  fores  turned  on  hinges,  but  that  they  were 
in  actual  use,  and  not  merely  in  actual  use,  but  of  great  size 
and  weight,  and  so  making  a  loud  jarring  noise  (sTRmEBAi) 
when  they  were  opened  or  closed.     Compare  2.  479: 

"ipse  inter  primos  correpta  dura  bipenni 
liniina  perrumpit,  postesque  a  cardine  vellit 
aerates;  iamque  excisa  trabe  firma  cavavit 
robora,  et  ingentem  lato  dedit  ore  fenestram" 

(where  we  have  the  ''limina"  (entrance)  closed  with  its  stop  or 
impediment,  and  therefore  "dura,"  and  requiring  to  be  broken 
open  ("perrumpit");  the  stop  or  impediment  itself  ("postes") 
(the  FORKS  of  our  text)  tilling  up  the  "limina,"  and  described  as 
"  aeratos "  (the  xexae  aoe  of  our  text),  and  requiring  to  bo 
torn  away  {'^vellit  a");  tlie  trabes  of  which  the  stop  or  impedi- 
ment (the  "aerati  postes")  consisted;  aud  finally  the  material 
the  "robora"  (hard  wood),  of  which  the  trabes  themselves  con- 
sisted).    Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  784  (of  Jason): 

.     .     .     o  (f*  fnt.  yihovog  ojUfiar    fo&taas 
viGGti    ((/iTiXkyfiOi;,  off  o   «;'A««  do)U((&   txnvfv 
iifunvlti^'  (ivtauv  ^t  nvltt<;  nnotfuvkvn  i^iQuurai 
Sixli^fcs,  fvTvxToiatv  (CQrjQffxft^Us  aavi^toaiv 

(where  nvXai;  (p  or  tarn,  ianuam)  corresponds  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  umina  of  our  text,  diyiXidag  to  the  foribus,  and 
aandeaaiv  to  the  trabes).     Horn.  //.  12.  120: 

evQ^  (7tix(xXif4fvag  attvidag  xai  fiaxQOv  o/rja, 
itXk'  KvuTiin'ittfikvttg  (/ov  nvfofg 
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(where  again  we  have  the  tcvXt^oiv,  the  gate,  doorway,  or 
opening;  the  aavidag,  trabes — constituting  the  stop  or  impedi- 
ment— and  these  aavidag,  not  eTriiuyLkeia^itvagf  dosed,  but 
avaTrsTcra^evag,  tcide  open).     Horn.  E,  12.  453: 

(og  ExxtoQ  id^vg  anvi&tov  (f(Qf  Imcv  aftQag, 

(u  Qa  nvXag  (iqi'vto  nvxa  ari^aQtag  KQttQvutg, 

SixXirdug,  vijjrikag'  Sotot,  S   fvToad'fv  o/t}ig 

fi/op  (nrifAOi^Oi,  fAia  d(  xXriig  inaQtiQii. 

OTrj  (ff  fink*  fyyvg  itov,  xai  iQnaa^ivog  fittle  fitaang, 

€v  Sittfiag 

(ttj^f  d*  an   afAifoxiQovg  (^atQovg'  ntat  d(  Xi9og  itaio 
^Qtt^oavvrj,  fAiya  (f'  (t^ifi  nvkiti  fivxovj  ovd    aQ    o/ijef 
io/f&iirjv,  anvt,&ig  de  dur^ayfv  aXXvdig  aXXtj 
X((og  vjitti  QiTitjg 

(wliere  we  have  the  aavideg  (trabes)  of  the  closed  7vtXag 
diTihdag  (limina,  fores)  forcibly  separated  from  each  other, 
and  torn  from  the  hinges).  See  also  Hom.  //.  18.  275;  21. 
535;  Od.  2.  344;  21.  164;  22.  174;  in  all  which  places 
there  is  further  mention  of  these  aavideg. 

Xkxak  aeke  thabes,  planks  twined  round  with  bronze, 
planks  round  which  strips  of  bronze  were  twisted  or  twined — 
whether  in  a  circular  form,  like  bracelets,  or  in  a  spiral  form, 
no  matter.  In  either  form  they  served  the  double  purpose  of 
ornamenting  and  strengthening;  Ovid,  Met.  3.  664: 

'4iupediunt  hoderae  remos,  noxuque  recurvo 
serpunt." 

Ibid.  15.   650: 

''huDc  modo  serpontem,  baculum  qui  nexibus  anibit, 
IHjrspice." 

UmL  4.  490: 

.     .    .    "Erinnys, 
ncxaque  vipereis  distendons  brachia  nodis 
caosariem  oxcussit" 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  this 
is:  what  is  lwixa?  Hardly,  he  says  to  himself,  the  ^7/  or 
thre.shold  proper,  else  it  had  been  not  umina  but  limen.  It 
can  only  be  the  doorcase,  or  parts  forming  the  portal  or 
entrance,  and  consisting  of  the  two  luona  (the  limen   infe- 
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rum  and  limen  superum,  and  two  postcs).  A  refer- 
ence to  2.  479: 

.     .         **correpta  dura  bipenni 

limina  pemimpit;" 
4.  202: 

.    .    .     ^Wariis  florentia  limina  sertis*/' 
3.  351: 

.    .    .    ^^Scaeaeque  amplector  limina  portae;" 

Claud.  Nupt,  Honor,  ct  Mar.  90: 

"beryllo  paries,  et  iaspide  lubrica  surgunt 
limina,  despectusque  solo  calcatur  achates" 

[the  lofty  doorcase  is  slippery  with  jasper,  /.  e,  is  of  smoothly- 
polished  jasper;  the  epithet  "lubricus,"  peculiarly  proper  for 
the  limen  inferius  or  limen  properly  so-called,  being  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  four  limina  constituting  the  opening  or 
entrancej  establifthes  the  conjecture.  These  umina,  we  are 
informed,  were  of  bronze  (aerea),  and  not  only  were  of  bronze, 
but  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  (gkadibus  suroebant).  The 
next  question  which  presents  itself  is:  what  are  the  trabes? 
With  Heyne  and  Conington,  the  doorposts?  No;  for  first, 
the  doorposts  have  been  already  spoken  of  under  the  general 
term  limlva;  and  seeondly,  the  trabes  are  very  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  postes  by  Statins,  Silv,  1.  3.  34  (of 
the  villa  of  Vopiscus): 

"quid  primum,  mediumve  canam;  quo  fine  quiescam? 
auratasne  trabes,  an  Mauros  undique  postesy 
an  picturata  lucentia  marmora  vena 
mirer,  an  emissas  per  cuncta  cubilia  lymphas?" 

The  trabes  are  the  girders,   the  great  cross-beams  supporting 

the  roof;  Hor.  Od.  2.  18: 

**non  trabes  Hymottiao 
premunt  columnas  ultima  I'ocisas 
Africa." 

Claud,  in  liufin.  L  162: 

.    .     "et  niveae  (minim!)  coepoi*e  columnae 
ditari,  subitoque  trabes  lucere  metallo." 

Claud.  Nupt,  Honor,  et  Mar,  88: 

,    .     .    "trabibusquo  smaragdis 
supposuit  caesas  hyacinthi  rupe  oolumnas." 
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8il.  3.  17  (of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Libya): 

"vulgatum,  nee  eassa  fides,  ab  origine  fani 
impositas  durare  trabes,  solasque  per  aevum 
condentum  no\'isse  manus." 

Sen.  Thy  est.  645: 

.    .    .    "fulget  hie  turbae  capax 
immane  tectum,  cuius  aumtas  trabes 
variis  columnae  nobiles  maculis  ferunt." 

Liican.  10.  3  (of  Cleopatra's  banqueting  room): 

"ipse  locus  tenipli,  quod  vix  corruptior  aetas 
exstruat,  instar  erat;  laqueataque  tecta  ferebant 
divitias,  crassumque  trabes  absconderat  aurum." 

Virg.  Aen.  2.  448: 

'"  auratasque  trabes,  veterum  decora  alta  parentum, 
devolvunt.'* 

And  especially  Claud.  Ilapt,  Pros,  I,  242: 

,    .    .    "tiabibus  solidatur  aenis 
culmeu," 

— in  all  which  instances,  "trabes"  are,  very  plainly,  the  great 
cross-beams  supporting  the  roof;  and  in  the  last  instance,  as  in 
our  text,  are  of  bronze. 

But  why  are  the  girders  nexae  aehf:,  while  the  portal,  the 
UMiNA,  are  simply  aerea?  Nf:xae  aere  is  descriptive  of  the 
structure  of  the  girders,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  solid  beams  of 
bronze,  but  hollow,  and  consisting  of  bronze  plates  riveted 
together.  And  why  is  the  nexae  to  be  so  understood?  why 
are  the  trabes  not  solid  beams  of  bronze,  but  hollow,  and  con- 
sisting of  bronze  plates  riveted  togetlier,  viz.,  so  as  to  form  (each 
of  tliem)  a  three-sided  open,  or  four-sided  closed,  canal  or  tube? 
For  the  simple  reason  that  such  precisely  was  the  structure  of 
the  trabes  or  girders  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome 
(Platner,  Ikschreibung  Rams,  p.  508  (speaking  of  the  girders  of 
the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  taken  down  by  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
in  order  to  melt  them,  and  form  out  of  the  bronze  the  baldacchino 
over  the  high  altar  in  St.  Peter's,  and  cannon  for  the  castle  of 
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St  Angelo):  "Ueber  diesen  gewolben  erhob  sich  ein  dachstuhl 
mit  40  fuss  langen  balken  [trabes]  von  vergoldetem  erz,  von 
denen  jeder,  nach  dem  bericht  von  augenzeugen,  aiis  drei  starken, 
mit  nageln  verbundenen  platten  bestand  iind  daher  gewisser* 
massen  wie  ein  canal  gebildet  war."  Guhl  und  Koner,  Das 
Leben  der  Ori^chen  und  Romero  2,  32  (of  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa 
in  Rome):  "Das  dach  der  vorhalle  wurde  von  balken  getragen, 
die  aus  erz  bestanden  und  einer  zeiclmung  des  Serlio  zufolge 
nach  oinem  in  der  heutigen  zeit  zu  grosser  bedeutung  gelangten 
princip  construirt  gewesen  zu  sein  scheinen,  indeni  sie  nicht 
massiv,  sondem  aus  erzplatten  zu  jenen  viereckigen  rohren 
zusammengenietet  [riveted  together,  nexae]  waren,  welche  die 
neuere  mechanik  in  grosserem  massstabe  ausfiihrt  und  zu 
briicken  u.  s.  w.  verwendet"),  and  the  Pantheon  being  either  just 
built,  or  in  process  of  building,  at  the  time  Virgil  was  writing 
his  Aeneid,  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  poet  to  compliment, 
not  only  Agrippa,  the  builder,  but  through  Agrippa,  Augustus 
himself,  the  builder's  father-in-law,  by  allusion  to  the  new 
building  with  its  bronze  limina,  its  bronze  fores,  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  its  bronze  girdei-s,  the  latter  consisting 
of  bronze  laminae,  riveted  together  so  as  to  form  (open  or 
closed)  canals  of  bronze. 

Nexae  aere,  not  united  with  bronze,  /.  e.,  by  means  of 
bronze  rivets  or  clasps,  or  other  joinings  of  bronze,  but  united 
of  bronze,  «.  e.y  consisting  of  plates  of  bronze  riveted  or  other- 
wise united  together.  Compare  Epigr.  Agathiao  Scholastic!, 
Anthol.   Pal.    7.  204: 

ovxtii  710V,  rkrjfiov,  nxontXtop  fifTuraOTQia  Tttn^i^, 
TiXfXTog  XtJiraXftUi;  oixog  f/*«  o^  Xryoi^ 

[rcl€'/,Tog  oiKog  liyoig,  cage,  dwelling,  interwoven  of  withes, 
viminibiis,  i.  a,  interwoven  of  withes].    Ovid,  Heroid.  19.  134: 

"et  nondum  nexis  angue  Medusa  coniis" 

[not  Medusa's  hair  knotted  tcith  snake,  but  Medusa's  hair 
knotted  of  snakes.  Medusa's  hair  of  knotted  snakesj.  Ovid,  Met. 
7.  412: 
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•    .    .    ^^nexis  adamaDte  catenis, 
Cerberon  abstraxit" 

(where  ^^adamante''  is  the  adamant,  not  which  bound  the  chains 
together,  but  of  which  the  chains  consisted,  and  where  ''neiis 
adaraante  c^tenis*'  is  the  translation  of  Aeschylus's  adofiav- 
Toderoioif  Prom.  Viuct,  MS).  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  450  (ed. 
Schutz): 

xovJt  nlivd^vifug 
SoiAovg  TiQoaeUovg  tjianv 

where  Tilivd^vfpeig  is  "textae  ex  lateribus,''  not  '*'cum  lateribus." 
Prudent  Peristeph.  10.  886: 

^^iam  nuDc  secandi  doctus  adsit  artifex, 
qai  Guncta  norit  viscerum  confinia, 
vei  nexa  nevvls  dispanu'e  viucula" 

(where  "nervis"  is  the  nerves  of  which  the  bonds  are  made, 
the  nerves  which  form  the  substance  of  the  bonds).  Also  Claud. 
Laus  SerepMe,  3: 

*'vilo  putas  donum,  solitam  consurgere  geminis, 
et  rubro  radiare  mari,  si  floribus  omes 
reginae  rcgina  comam" 

[the  hair  dressed  so  as  to  seem  to  be  a  tower  of  gems,  to  rise 
above  the  head ;  all  of  gems,  a  structure  of  gems.]  And  finally 
compare  I^actantius's  riddle.  Catena  {Sympos.  5)\ 

"noxa  ligor  ferro  multos  habitura  ligatos," 

where  *'nexa  ferro''  is  not  linked  with  iron,  but  linked  of  iron, 
consisting  of  iron  links. 

The  structure  is  not:  cui  aerea  limixa  ouADiBrs  sirgkbaxt 
NEXAEguE  [erant]  aere  tr^vbes,  but:  cui  afhiea  umina  nexaeque 
AERE  TRABEs  suROBBANT  oRADiBus.  The  scvcral  parts  of  the  temple 
at  Carthage,  viz.,  portal,  door,  and  roof  timbers,  are  sot  before 
the  reader's  eye  by  our  poet  for  the  same  reason  for  which 
the  several  parts  of  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  even  the 
statue  of  the  god  within,  are  mentioned  by  Ovid  in  his  account 
of  the  shaking  of  that  temple  by  the  present  deity.  Met,  15.  671: 

^^adventuque  suo  fligDumque  arasque  foresque 
marmoreumquo  solum  fastigia^iue  aurea  movit/* 
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for  the  same  reason  for  which  the  several  parts  of  his  house  are 
set  before  the  eyes  of  the  pontifices  by  Cicero  in  his  oration,  pro 
domo  (ed.  Lamb.  p.  413):  ^non  existimo  .  .  .  illos  tarn  cupidos 
liminum  meorum  et  columnarum  et  valvarum  fuisse;"  and 
again,  ibid, :  "  qui  parietibus,  qui  tectis,  qui  columnis,  ac  posti- 
bus  raeis,  horrificum  quoddam  et  nebrium  omnique  imbutum 
odio  bellum  intulistis,"  viz.,  for  the  sake  of  gr^hic  eflTect 

To  the  objection  made  by  Conington  to  the  foregoing  eluci- 
dation of  our  text,  viz.,  that  it  "introduces  a  particular  about 
the  rest  of  the  building  between  two  particulars  about  the 
door,'*  a  sufficient  answer  will  be  found  in  the  ^introduction " 
by  Cicero  in  his  Oratio  pro  domo  sua,  quoted  above,  of  a  parti- 
cular about  the  rest  of  the  building,  viz.,  the  columns,  not 
merely  "between  two  particulars  about  the  door,"  but  between 
the  selfsame  "two  particulars  about  the  door,"  viz.,  between  the 
particular  of  the  limina  and  the  particular  of  the  fores. 


459-460. 


ARTIFICUMQUE   MANUS    INTER   SE   OPERUMQUE    LABOREM 
MIRATUR 


VAR.  LECT. 
MIRATUR  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  n  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  DI  Nonius;   Serv.,  as 

appears  from  his  gloss:    ^'habebat  artificum  oomparationein ; "    Voiiioe 

(1470);  Aldus  (1614);  P.  Manui;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne; 

Wakef.;  Jahn;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Thiel;  Supfle;  Forb.;  Ribb.; 

Coningt. 
MiRANTUR  in  Peevlk.  (coni.). 

It  is  of  small  consequence  that  I  omitted  to  take,  when  I  had  the 
opportunity,  the  MS.  readings  of  the  word.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  they  are  onanimously  lORATtnL 


Compare  Plant.  MosteU.  101  (ed.  RitBchl): 

"aedes  quum  oxtempio  sunt  paratae,  expoUtao,  factae  probe  examussim, 
iaudant  fabrum  atquo  aedis  probant:  sibi  qnisquo  inde  exelnpluin  expetunt.'* 
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Artificum  manus,  ?'.  c.  "pingendi  rationem  cuiusque  artifi- 
cis  propriam,  ergo  varias  variorum  artificum  picturas;  inter  se 
sc.  comparans.  Ab  his  distingues  opertm  laborem,  aedem  ipsam 
magnifice  exstructam,"  Wagner  (1845,1849);  ^^ opera  cum  vulgo 
dicantur,  quae  statuariorum  et  caelatorum  labore  effecta  sunt: 
MANUS  ARTincuM  picturas  hie  dici  cum  Servio  putabimus," 
Wagner  (1861).  Both  explanations  are  alike  erroneous.  Arti- 
ficum MANUS  is  not  specially  the  paintings,  nor  is  operum  labo- 
rem eiilier  the  sculptures  and  carvings  or  the  temple  itself. 
ARTIFICUM  MANUS  is  the  Workmen's  handiwork,  i.  e.  the  results 
of  the  workmen's  handiwork,  and  operum  laborem  is  the  labour 
these  results  cost     Compare  Oeorg,  2.  155: 

**adde  tot  egregias  urbes  operumque  laborem" 

(where  "operum  laborem"  is  not  a  labour  different  from  the 
"urbes"  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse,  but  the  labour  of 
building  those  very  urbes);  infra  511: 

.    .    .    "operumque  laborem 
partibus  aequabat  iustis" 

[diinded  the  labmir  of  the  works  in  fair  proportions].  The  con- 
struction of  tlie  verse  is  thus,  as  the  construction  of  Virgil's 
verses  so  often  is,  in  the  highest  degree  antithetical,  operum 
being  opposed  to  artificum  and  laborem  to  manus.  It  is  as  if 
Vii^il  had  said:  "The  laborious  execution  of  the  works  of  the 
artists,  or  the  laboriously  executed  (manus  laborem)  works  of 
the  artists  (opkrum,  artificum).  Virgil  does  not  enter  into  the 
minutiae;  does  not  say  whether  the  works  were  sculptures,  or 
paintings,  or  architectural;  speaks  of  them  in  the  verse  in  the 
same  general  and  indefinite  manner  (viz.,  as  works  (operum)  the 
execution  of  which  (manus)  had  cost  much  labour  (laborem))  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  them  in  the  woixl  singula  in  the  verse 
but  one  preceding.  Whilst  Aeneas  is  going  over  the  several 
masterpieces  (siN(iuij^),  admiring  the  execution  of  the  artists, 
and  the  labour  tliey  had  spent  on  their  works,  he  sees  (vidkt) 
viz.,  among  the  works,  of  which  he  is  admiring  the  laborious 
execution,  and,  no  doubt,  on  the  walls,  a  painted  representation 
(pictura)  of  the  Uian  battles,  &c. 
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Manus.     The  ha^ids,  i.  e.   the  handiwork   (compare  Tacit. 

Anncd.   1.  61:  "Prima  Vari  castra  lato  ambitu,  et  dimensis 

principiis,  trium  legionum  mantis  ostentabant")  exactly  as  in 

Greek,  %€i^  and  Ttalafirj   (Pausan.  7,  pp.  403  and  404:   ij  ev 

^ajuio  Hqo,  vMi  ey  Aqyu  2^iXidog  x^iQeg.  Compare  Soph. 
Philoct.  1206: 

.     .  .     wv'  xiva  Sq  Qt^rjg  n  ttXttfAttv  TioTe;^ 

and  in  English,  tiand.  (Milt.  Par.  Reg,  4.  55: 

^^many  a  fair  edifice  besides    .... 
.     .     .     .    thou  may*8t  behold 
outside  and  inside  both,  Pinal's  and  roofs, 
caiTed  work,  the  hatid  of  famed  artificers, 
in  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold," 

(where  "hand  of  famed  artificers"  seems  to  be  Milton's  transla- 
tion of  our  author's  artificumque  manus).  Milton,  Par.  Lost 
9.  437: 

^' among  thick-woven  arborets  and  flowers 
im bordered  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve"). 

Manus  and  moles  are  applied  by  Tacitus  {Oermania,  37)  on 
a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  "manus"  and  "operum  labor"  by  Virgil  in  our  text:  "Cas- 
tra ac  spatia  quorum  ambitu  nunc  quoquemetiaris  mofe^/^T^ta^it/^- 
que  gentis,  et  tam  magni  exitus  fidem,"  where  "molem"  is  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  the  people,  and  "manus"  the  works 
they  were  able  to  execute. 

Inter  se  belongs  to  manus — exactly  as,  9.  457,  "inter  se" 
belongs  to  "spolia;"  exactly  as,  2.  454,  "inter  se"  belongs  to 
"tectorum;"  and  exactly  as,  Li  v.  29.  28  ("a  meridie  nebula 
occepit,  ita  ut  vix  concursus  navium  inter  se  vitarent"),  "inter 
se"  belongs  to  "navium." 

Manus  inter  se,  the  various  hands,  the  several,  or  respective 
hands,  i.  e.,  the  handiworks  of  the  respective  artists,  just  as  (a) 
"spolia  inter  se,"  several  or  respective  spoils,  viz.,  the  belt  of 
Bemulus,  the  phalerae  of  Khamnes,  the  helmet  of  Messapus 
and  other  spoils  not  particularly  mentioned;  (6)  "tectorum 
inter  se  Priami,"  the  several  premises  of  Priam,  those  in 
which    Priam   himself   and    the    several    members   of  Priam's 
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family,  dwelt  respectively,  viz.,  the  house  in  which  Priam  dwelt 
himself,  the  house  in  which  Hector  dwelt,  the  house  in  which 
Paris  dwelt,  the  house  in  which  Polites  dwelt,  &c.,  aud  (c) 
'^navium  inter  se,"  the  several  ships.  In  the  whole  three  in- 
stances as  well  as  in  our  text,  the  expression  "inter  se"  is 
applied  to  objects  forming  a  group,  and  indicates  a  certain 
relationship  between  those  objects,  precisely  as  in  8.  452: 

"illi  inter  sese  multa  vi  brachia  toUunt," 
—and  Sil.  8.  197:  "dumque  inter  se  mirantur,''  it  is  applied 
to  subjects  forming  a  group,  and  implies  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween those  su/jjects.  The  structure,  therefore,  is  no  unusual 
structure,  the  sense  afforded  by  the  text  as  it  stands  is  appro- 
priate, and  there  is  as  little  occasion  for  hirantur — the  con- 
jecture of  Peerlkamp  (dumque  inter  se  mirantur),  aiming  to 
reduce  the  expression  to  the  category  of  subjects  connected  with 
INTER  SE,  and  for  the  attainment  of  this  aim  not  hesitating  to 
introduce  a  plural   where  only  a  singular  is  being  talked  of 

(aENEAS     AUSUS,     LUSTRAT,     OPPERIENS,    VmET,    CONSTITIT     LACRYMANS, 

inquit;  therefore  also  miratur.     Compare  vei*se  498: 

**haec  dam  Dardanio  Aeneae  miranda  videntur, 
dum  stupetf  obtutuque  haeret  defixus  in  tmo ") 

as  there  is  for  "intrans"  the  wholly  arbitrary,  not  even  so 
much  as  attempted-to-be-justified  sic  placitum  of  Ribbeck. 


462. 
atridas 


VAIi.  LECT. 
ATRIDAS  UI  P.Manilt;  D.lleins.;  N.Heins.  (1670);  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1861); 

Ribbeck. 
ATRiDEM  III  Seneca  (Ep.  104)\  La  Cerda. 

0   Trr.,  St.  OaU.  

Atridas.    The  two  Atridae  considered  as  one  party.    Com- 
pare Aesch.  Agam.  40: 

.     .     .     JfQtafiov 
uiyui  (tvTidtxoi; 


Google  . 
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465-468. 

SUNT  HIC    ETUM   SUA   PRAEMIA   LAUDI 
SUNT   LACRYMAE  REBUM  ET   MENTEM  MOBTALU    TANGUNT 


ANIMUM   PICTURA   PASCIT   INANI 


Sunt  etiam  hic  lacrymae,  i.  e.  miseratio,  rerum;  deflentur  res, 
i.  e.  casus  hnmani;  sunt  hic  pectora  quae  lacrymas  imper- 
tiant  casibus  et  calamitatibus  aliorum.  Et  mentem  mortalu 
TANQUNT,  et  res  humanae  casusque,  quibus  iactari  solent  mor- 
tales,  afficiunt  hominum  qui  has  terras  inhabitant  animos  mise- 
ratione,"  Heyne,  followed  by  Wagner,  Voss,  Jahn  (who  com- 
pares 2.  784,  "lacrymas  dilectae  pelle  Creusae"),  and  Eorbiger. 
So  the  commentators,  understanding  sunt,  sunt,  to  be  co-ordi- 
nates, and  supplying  to  the  second  sunt  the  hic  etiam  of  the 
first  I  object,  firstly,  that  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  res  __ 
without  adjunct  signifies  res  adversae,  casus,  and  that  we  ^ 
find  "afflictis"  added  to  it  only  ten  lines  previously,  in  order  to 
give  it  such  sense;  secondly,  that  if  this  had  been  the  meaning 
intended  by  our  author,  we  should  have  expected  the  mc  etiam 
to  be  repeated;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  words  where  they  occur 
again,  Tenant  Fortun.  Poem.  4,  26  (Epitaph.  Vilithutae): 

"heu  lacrymae  rerum,  heu  sors  inimica  virorum! 
cor  placitnra  facis  quae  dolitura  rapis?" 

can  by  no  possibility  signify  tears  for  misfortunes,  but  must 
signify  tears  of  the  world.  And  so  I  understand  our  text — 
"Tears  are  universal  (rerum),  belong  to  the  constitution  of 
nature,  and  the  evils  of  mortality  (mortaija)  move  the  human 
heart" 

The  verse  sunt  lacrymae  rerum,  et  mentem  mortaua  tan- 
QUNT  is  thus  not  a  further  enunciation  of  the  particular  sym- 
pathy of  the  Tyrians  with  the  Trojans,  bat;  a  general  reflec- 
tion concerning  human  sympathy,  viz.,  that  tears  are  part  of 
the  constitation  of  nature,  and  to  be  met  with  wherever  there 

HKNRT,   AINXmBA,  VOL.  L  45 
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are  men.  It  is  as  if  Aeneas  had  said:  "Behold  Priam!  Even 
here  the  misfortimes  of  the  brave  meet  with  sympathy,  for 
sympathy  is  a  part  of  human  nature."  Compare  Coripp.  de 
Laud.  Justin,  L  49: 

^^quid  fundis  lacrynias?  renim  quid  gaudia  defies?'* 

[the  joy  of  the  world]:    "Why  do  you  lament  that  which  all 

the  world  rejoices  at?"  viz.,  the  death  of  your  father,  and  your 

succession  to  the  crown. 

Rerum,   the  world.     Compare  Hor.  Sat,  1.  9.  4:   "dulcis- 

sime  rerum"  [sweetest  man  in  the  world].    Ovid,  Met,  1.  213: 

"pulcherrime  rerum"  [finest  man  in  the  world).    Ovid,  Heroid. 

9,  107  (Dejaneira  to  Hercules):  "maxime  rerum"  [greatest  man 

in  the  world  J.     Ovid,  yfet,  13.  508  (Hecuba,  of  herself): 

.     .     .     ^'modo  maxima  rerum, 
tot  generis  natisque  potens" 

[the  greatest  woman  in  the  world].     Ovid,  Met,  12,  502: 

.     .     .    "quid,  quod  fortissima  rerum 
in  nobis  natura  duplex  animalia  iunxit?" 

[the  bravest  animals  in  the  world].     Ovid,  Met.  11.  623: 

"Somne,  quies  rerum;  placidissime,  Somne,  deorum" 
I  quiet  of  things,   of  the   whole  world].     Ibid,  1,  380  (Pyrrha 
and  Deucalion): 

.     .     .     "mersis  fer  opem,  mitissima,  rebus'' 
[drowned  worid].     Ovid,  Fast.  6,  273  (of  the  earth): 

"cumque  sit  in  media  rerum  regione  locata" 
[in  the  middle  of  things^  i.  e.,  of  the  world  or  universe].    Ovid, 
Met,  15.   736: 

"iamque  caput  rerum  Romanam  intravorat  urbem." 
Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2,  2.  12: 

"in  rerum  dominos,  movimus  anna  deos." 
Vin;.  Aen.  1.  286: 

"Romanes  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam." 
Mentem   tanount.      Compare    q>Q€V(ay    av^anxttai^    Emip. 
Med.   54: 

MoRTAUA,   the   troubles  of  men,   of  mortals;   the  incidents 
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of  mortal  men,  of  humanity,  ra  ^vrfva  (Eurip.  loriy  969).  The 
expression  is  a  sufficiently  common  one.  Compare  Lucan,  2. 
13:  "et  habent  mortalia  casus"  [cU,  ^et  habet  mortalia  casus"]; 
Ovid,  Met   7.  525: 

"dum  visum  mortale  malum,  tantaeque  latebat 
causa  nocens  cladis,  pugnatum  est  arte  medendi" 

[as  long  as  the  disease  was  believed  to  be  natural,  not  a  visita- 
tion from  heaven].  Immortalia  is  used  similarly  by  Lucre- 
tius (5.  122): 

^4mmortaIia  mortali  sermone  notantes" 

[imhiortal  things,  i.  e.,  things  not  pertaining  to  humanity,  nor 
subject  to  death,  chance,  decay,  &c.] 

Animxjm  pictura  pascit  inani. — Inani,  unsubstantial,  of  no 
use,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  picture.  See  Rem.  on 
5.  673;  and  compare  Oearg,  2.  285: 

"non  animum  modo  uti  pascat  prospectus  inanem," 

where  the  sense  is:  "gratify  the  sight,  and  no  more;  afford  no 
more  substantial  service  than  mere  gratification  of  the  sight" 


474-475. 


PRIMO   QUAE   PRODITA   SOMNO 
TYDroES   MULTA   VASTABAT   CAEDE   CRUENTUS 


"Primo  SOMNO :  prima  parte  noctis,  ut  {Oeorg,  1.  208)  'Libra 
die  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerat  horas,'  ut  graviorem  ostenderet 
somnum.  Aut:  prima  nocte,  quia  antea  in  Troia  Rhesus  non 
fuerat,"  Servius.  The  first  of  these  interpretations  has  been 
adopted  by  Thiol,  Wunderlich,  Peerlkamp,  and  Forbiger;  the 
second  by  La  Cerda  and  Wagner  (1861);  the  latter  of  whom 
observes,  "primo  somno,  non  prima  parte  noctis,  qua  somnus 
sane  est  altissimus  (cui  explicationi  adversatur  Homerus,  B,  10. 
251,  253\  sed  prima  nocte  postquam  ad  Troiam  venit  et  prius- 
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quam  equi  eius  pabula  gustassent  Troiae.''  Both  interpreta- 
tions are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  erroneous;  the  picture  whidi 
Virgil  wishes  to  place  before  his  readers  being  that  of  Rhesus 
and  his  army  asleep  (Hom.  II.  10,  474:  Pqoog  <J'  ev  fteatj  tvdB\ 
and,  while  asleep,  attacked  and  slaughtered  by  Tydides.  It  is 
this  picture,  viz.,  that  of  Rhesus  attacked  and  slain  in  his  sleep 
by  Ulysses  and  Tydides,  which  has  been  copied  by  Claudian  in 
the  comparison  he  has  instituted  {6  Cons.  Honor.  477)  between 
the  open,  manly,  daylight  exploits  of  Stilicho — 

.    .     .    ^^  tacit!  qui  nulla  fraude  soporis 
ense  palam  sibi  pandit  iter''— 

and  the  stealthy  midnight  maraudings  of  the  two  Greek  chief- 
tains {ibid,  470): 

"nunc  mihi  Tydiden  attollant  carmina  vatum, 
quod  iuncto  fidens  Ithaco  patefacta  Dolonis 
indicio,  dapibusque  simul  religataque  sonmo 
Thracia  sopiti  penetraverit  agmina  Rhesi, 
Oraiaque  rettulerit  captos  ad  castra  iugales" 

— a  picture  in  which  the  sleep  of  Rhesus  constitutes  so  important 

a  feature   that   the   painter   immediately   proceeds  to  set  it  a 

second   time   before   your   eyes,    informing   you   that   even   if 

Rhesus   had   not   been    asleep,    but   wide-awake,   he   had   still 

afforded   to  Tydides   and   Ulysses  a  much   easier  victory   than 

Alaric  afforded  to  Stilicho: 

"adde  quod  et  ripis  steterat  munitior  hostis, 
et  cni  nee  vigilem  fas  est  componere  Rhesum." 

Add  to  all  which,  that  even  so  plain  a  writer  as  Tryphiodorus 
has  thought  it  necessary  in  his  matter-of-fact  account  of  the 
killing  of  Rhesus  to  add  to  the  "stratagem-favouring  night" 
the  "fetters  of  sleep"  (v.  28): 

xiu  6oktiiv  vno  vvxju  xnxta  Ttimdnfitvov  vnyw, 
Prfoov  fifv  OQrjYxfg  fxutxvov. 

SoMNO,  therefore,  is  not  used  for  nocte,  but  is  to  be  understood 

literally,  exactly  as  in  its  similar  junction  with  prime,   Phae- 

drus,  3.  10.  29: 

.     .     .     ^^  simul  adspexit  filium, 
sanctamquo  uxorem  dormientem  cubiculo, 
sopita  prima  qnae  nil  somtw  senserat*/' 
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and  Propert  1.  3.  1: 

'Squalls  Thesea  iacuit  cedente  carina 

languida  desertis  Onosia  littoribos, 
qaalis  et  accubuit  primo  Cepheia  somno 

libera  iam  duns  cautibos  Andi'omede, 
nee  minus  assiduis  Edonis  fessa  choreis 

qualis  in  herboso  concidit  Apidano: 
talis  visa  mihi  moUem  spirare  quietem 

Cynthia  non  certis  nixa  caput  manibus" 

— in  both  which  passages,  as  in  our  text,  the  force  of  the  paint- 
ing lies,  in  the  first  place  and  essentially,  in  "somno,"  literally 
understood.  Somno  once  rightly  understood,  viz.,  that  it  is 
used  in  its  literal  and  primary,  not  in  its  secondary  and  derived 
sense,  primo  somno  presents  no  difficulty:  primo  som^o,  the 
first  sleep  of  Rhesus  and  his  army  after  their  arrival  in  Troy; 
equivalent  to:  ^'scarcely  were  they  well  asleep,  after  their 
arrival" — exactly  as,  5.  857,  no  sooner  had  Palinurus  fallen 


"vix  primo8  inopina  quies  laxaverat  artus" 

— than  he  was  thrown  overboard  by  Somnus.  That  this  was 
actually  the  case,  viz.,  that  they  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep 
before  they  were  attacked  by  T^^dides  and  Ulysses,  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  accounts  we  have  of  the  transac- 
tion— Homer  informing  us  {nbi  supra)  that  the  two  Greeks  did 
not  set  out  upon  their  expedition  until  two-thirds  of  the  night 
had  been  already  spent;  while  it  appears  from  the  account 
given  by  Euripides,  that  Rhesus  did  not  arrive  at  the  Trojan 
camp  until  about  the  same  hour;  for  (1),  in  the  very  opening 
scene  it  is  already  the  fourth  watch,  and  Rhesus  has  not  yet 
arrived  {Rhesus,  verse  1,  chorus  of  night-watchmen): 

^(td-t  TtQog  tvvag  lag  ExTOQiovg 
Tig  vnaajnajtjv  nyQvnvog  ^naikitog, 
(I  Tfv/o(fog(ov  df^niTO  vitav 
xltjSovtt  fiVthop, 

Ol    TfTOnUOlOOV    VVXTOg    tfOOVQftV 

Ttaatjg  arnnriKg  TiQOxnS-rjvrnt. 

(2),  (verse  41)  the  Greeks  have  had  their  fires  burning  ftaaav 
av  oQtpvaVy  still  Rliesus  has  not  yet  arrived: 
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71  vQtti&fi  atQtttog  AQyoXui, 
ExxoQ,  Jinatcv  av  OQffvnv, 
Sumxt]  de  vtojv  nvQOoig  artt&fia. 
nag  (T'  AynfiffAvovtav  nQoatfia  OTQarog 
ewv/iog  t^pi'/?fti  axrjvnVf 
vfttQKv  tiv  €(f  lift  f vol  ^tt^tV 

(where  naaav  oqcpvav  is  not  merely  the  whole  dark  or  dark- 
ness, but  the  whole  night,  i.  e.y  the  whole  night  long,  as  is 
shown  by  the  use  of  the  word  vt'xra  in  place  of  oq(f%*aVj 
verse  95: 

tu&ovat  naauv  vvxxa  Xa^nuSug  nvQag^ 

X(U   fAOi    doXOVOlV    OV   fAiVHV    (g    (tVQWv), 

(8),  verse  138,  the  whole  Trojan  army  is  asleep,  and  Rhesus 
not  yet  arrived: 

EK.  ajHXiov  ^f  xoafifi  avfifiaxovg'  t«/*  av  OTQarog 
xtvott  uxovang  vvxifQOvg  txxktjaiag, 

(4),  verse  285,  the  march  of  Rhesus  is  by  night: 

vvxTog  yttQ  ovri  (fuvXov  (fi^aXtiv  axQuxov, 

and,  verse  289: 

.     .     .     Sqv/liov  vvxTog  tv&riQOv  fiokatv. 

(5),  verse  518,  Rhesus  arrives,  and  Hector  appoints  him  his 
quarters,  and  gives  him  the  watchword: 

vvv  fifv  xaTavXiad^rjTt'  xat  yuQ  ivtfQOPtj. 
dti^at  (f*  (yto  aoi  /oiqop,  tv&a  XQ*i  otQarov 
TOP  aov  wxivoai,  xov  Tftny^tvov  di/n. 

and  Rhesus  lias  but  just  retired  to  his  appointed  quarters,  when 
a  watchman  (a  watchman,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  the 
Trojan  camp;  for,  as  it  will  soon  appear.  Rhesus  sots  no  watch) 
informs  us  that  morning  is  fast  approaching,  and  that  it  is  time 
for  the  fourth  watch  to  bo  relieved  by  the  fifth,  verse  528: 

Tivog  a  ifvXaxtt;  rig  afifi^ft 

TitP  tfAKV  TtQwru; 

^vfTM  ari^nn  xai  tnTttno{toi 

Illna&fg  tad-fQiiW 

fttaa  <f*  nttrog  ovQnvov  noratat. 

iygta^t  (t*  fifXXtrt;)  xoixav, 

tyqiad^   €ig  tfvlttxttv. 

OV  livaatxt  fjLf\vn^og  aiylttp; 
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verse  544: 


yiyvittti. 


ovxow  Avxiovg  nifintriv  (fvXnxtjv 

fiavTttg  (ytiQf^v 

xniQog  xlfiQov  xatft  fioiQav. 

(6),  only  after  all  this  has  happened,  and  therefore  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night  indeed,  does  Minerva  warn  Ulysses  that 
Rhesus  must  be  killed  before  the  morning  light,  verse  600: 

.        .        .        aV^Qtt    (f'    OV    TltTlVOr^t    OV^fiUXOV 

T(ioia  ^oXovTtt  Priaov  ov  tfavkoi  tqotko; 

og  H  diotaft  vvxra  rrjvS*  tg  avQiOv, 

ovTf  a((>  u^xillitog,  oit*  av  Amvxog  Soqv, 

^ri  jinvra  ntQam  vavara&fi*  AQymav,  axtd-oi, 

Tfi/ri  xtcKcaxntf/ttvia  X(u  nvXtov  eato 

Xoy/ri  nXnifutv  ea^QO^rfV  notov^fvov. 

roitov  xftrnxtttg,  navr  f/ug. 

And  (7),  it  is  immediately  announced  that  Rhesus  has  been 
killed,  whereupon  the  play,  having  occupied  the  entire  night, 
closes  with  the  daybreak,  verse  988:  (ftog  yaq  tiJueQag  rode. 

This  late  arrival  of  Rhesus  —after  a  fatiguing  march,  and 
when  the  night  was  already  far  spent — serves  not  only  to  ex- 
plain the  words  pri.m«>  somno,  viz.,  that  he  had  barely  fallen 
asleep  when  he  was  fallen  upon  by  the  two  Greek  marauders,  bat 
at  the  same  time  to  disembarrass  the  story  of  some  of  its  very 
obvious  difficulties,  («*)  showing  how  it  happened  that  Ulysses 
and  Diomede  found  Rhesus  and  his  army  asleep  without  any 
watch  set^  viz.:  because,  arriving  only  just  before  daybreak  and 
greatly  exhausted  by  their  journey,  they  had  not  yet  been 
received  within  the  Trojan  lines,  nor  had  encamped,  but  had 
merely  thrown  themselves  on  the  ground  for  a  short  rest,  and 
without  taking  the  usual  precautions,  verse  616: 


verse  765: 


aXk   fXTog  ai'TOP  Tuifcuy  xaikwiiOiv 
ExTViQf  fwg  Kv  vv^  «^ii\litijat  (ft(o>;: 

.     .     .     (vSofifv  TifSoart^fig, 
xoTifo  Sa/bitvTfg,  ovS*  etfQovQfiTo  ajQtaog 
(fvl((xaiai>  vvxTiQOia^v,  ovS^  fv  ta^ioiv 
(XHTo  Tivxri,  xXrid-Qa  t  ovx  tni  Cvyo^g 
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XQKToi'vrag  vfias  Xtt<ftSQ(voPTttg  vtmv 
TiQVfAVMai'  (favktog  <f *  (vdofiiv  ntMTwxojfg, 

and  (6),  explaining  how  it  happened  (viz.,  owing  to  the 
extreme  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  fatigue  of  the  soldiers) 
that  tlie  horses  had  not  yet  tasted  the  grass  of  Troy  nor  the 
water  of  the  Xanthus — a  thing  which  could  not  have  happened 
if  Rhesus  and  his  army  had  arrived  the  preceding  day,  or  even 
the  preceding  evening;  the  very  first  thing  necessary  to  do  in 
such  case  being,  to  do-up  the  horses  for  the  night,  and  give 
them  drink  and  fodder.  Nay,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
arrival  of  Rhesus  so  late  at  night,  and  so  fatigued,  adds  point 
and  interest  to  the  narration,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  see 
how  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  failing  was  an  expedition  on 
which  the  final  fate  of  Troy  depended ;  for  if  Rhesus  had  arrived 
a  little  earlier  in  the  night,  or  if  Ulysses  and  Diomede  had 
delayed  their  expedition  but  a  very  little  longer,  the  fatal 
horses  would  have  been  foddered,  the  expedition  of  Diomede 
and  Ulysses  would  have  failed,  and  the  whole  fate  of  Troy  been 
different,  verse  602  (Minerva  speaking): 

og  H  Smioh  iTXTft  Trivd\  ig  avQU>v, 

ovii  atf^  ^'t/tlXnog,  oi'T*  ttv  Amviog  Soqv, 

uri  navta  nfQOiu  vuvajud-^*  AQymav,  axf^i. 

The  arrival  of  Rhesus  so  late  at  night,  and  with  his  soldiers 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  was  therefore  no  accidental  or  indifferent, 
but  a  very  essential,  part  of  the  story,  and  present  to  the  mind 
of  Virgil  when  he  wrote  these  words,  no  less  than  it  was  present 
to  the  minds  of  Homer  and  Euripides. 

Primo  somxo  therefore  Beitlier  means,  with  those  com- 
mentators who  have  followed  Servius's  first  interpretation,  m  the 
hnjiftfiifiy  of  the  nighty  BOFf  with  Servius's  second  interpretation, 
and  I^  Cerda  and  Wagner,  on  the  first  night  after  Rhesus  had 
an i red  at  Troy;  but  it  means,  simply,  plainly,  and  literally, 
///  the  beginning  of  Rhesus's  sleep y  not  long  after  Rhesus  bad 
fallen  asleep  {Ev  rr^ij  rov  vLad^evdeiv,  Philostr.  hnag,  L  2.  "Vix 
toto  corde  quierat,"  Claud,  in  Rufin.  2,  327)^  primo  joined  with 
SOMXO  having  the  same  force  which  prima  has  when  joined 
with  quies  (compare  8.  407: 
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"inde  (nbi  prima  quies  medio  iam  noctis  abactae  ' 
ourriculo  expulerat  somnam,  cum  femina  prim  urn, 
cui  toleraro  colo  vitam  tenuique  Mioorva 
impositum,  cijerem  et  sopitos  suscitat  ignos)" 

(where   the   adjective   ''prima''    in    the    tii-st    line   corresponds 

exactly  to  the  adverb  "prinuim''  in  the  second;  and  where  the 

sense  is,   not  "when  tlie  first  quies,''   but    '^when   (pties  tii-st,'* 

i.  e.,  as  soon  as  qnies  had  expelled  sotnnm).     3.  69: 

"inde  ubi  printa  quies  pclago,  placataque  venti 
dant  maria" 

[as  soon  as  there  was  rest  to  the  sea;  as  soon  as  ever  the  sea 
had  become  quiet,  when  first  the  sea  became  quiet].  Li  v.  21.  5: 
"Hannibal  praelioabstinuit;  castrisque  super  ripam  positis,  quum 
prima  quies  silentiumque  ab  hostibus  fuit,  amnem  vado  traiecit." 
Ovid,  Met,  8.  81: 

"tolia  diconti  [Scyllae]  curamm  maxima  nutrix 
nox  intcrveoit,  tencbrisque  audacia  crovit 
prima  quies  aderat,  qua  curis  fessa  diuruis 
pectora  somnus  habet.    thalamos  tacituma  patornos 
intrat." 
Virgil,  Aen,  1.  723:   "  postquam  j>m«a  quies  epulis  mensaeque 
remotae"   [as  soon  as  ever  they  ceased  eating;    no  sooner  had 
they  ceased  eating  than,  ic.].    Ovid,  Met.  8.  83:  ^^ prima  quies 
aderat"  [he  was  in  his  fii*st  sleep;  as  we  say  in  English,  "had 
just  fallen  asleep*'));  and  the  Latin  expression  primus  somnus 
(and  scarcely  less,   the  Latin  expression  prima  quies)  being 
the  translation  and  equivalent  of  the  Greek  expression  7tQ(orog 
VTivog  (Thucyd.  7.  43:  ^vjog  fnev  a/co  7cqiotov   i^cvor  .  .  . 
avala[iiov  xr^v  Ttaoav  avQanav,  exiogei  fcQog  rag  E/H7coXag'  [after 
the  first  sleep,  i.  e.,  about  midnight;  or,  explained  by  Bokkcr, 
Valla,  and  Portus,  post  primam  vi(jiliam\  Thucyd  2.  2 :  (•')i^{iaiiov 
av{)qtg  oXiyio  TcXeiovg  tqia'Aoauov  .  .  .  eiaiiXihov  ubqi  rcqvuov 
V1CV0V  ft'v  onXoig  eg  UXatmav  rijt:  Boi(ouag  .  .  .  E/rY/ayovto 
de  xai  av€(f}Sccv  tag  nvXag  IlXatanov  avdgeg,  NavAleidrjg  re  xai 
01  /icr*  avTov   [Plataea   therefore  was  ''prodita  primo  somno"). 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  31  (Sosia  speaking): 

iSo^t  jnoi  TifQi  nQmrov  vnvov  fv  rrj  TIvxvi 
exxkrjaittCitP  TtQo^ara  aiyxa^ijutva, 
pttxTtjQutg  kxotTtt  xm  TQi^toPiny 
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Compare  Macrob.  Somn,  Scip.  1.  3:  ^^  (Davraa^ia  vero,  hoc  est 

Tisum  cum  inter  vigiliam  et  adtdtam  quietem  in  quadam  ut  aiunt 

prima  somni  nebula  adhiic  se  vigilare  aestimans,  qui  dormire  vix 

coepit,  adspicere  videtur  irruentes  in  se  vel  passim  vagantes 

formas,  a  natura  seu  raagnitudine  seu  specie  discrepantes"  (where 

the  "adulta  quies,"  the  full  and   deep  sleep,  and  the  "prima 

somni  nebula,"  the  first  dimness  of  sleep,  the  first  forgetfulness 

of  sleep,  are  specially  contrasted).     Quint  Decl,  10.   7:   "lam 

totam  domum  ac  familiam  quies  prima  sopiverat,  et  tacentibus 

tenebris  venerat  tempus  dulcissimum  matri"   [not  the  first  of 

more  sleeps  than  one,  but  the  beginning  of  sleep].    Val.  Flacc. 

8.  79: 

^^ille  baud  Aeollo  discedere  fessus  ab  auro, 
neo  dare  permissae  (qaamvis  iuvet)  ora  quiet! 
sustinet,  ao  primi  percossus  nnhe  soporis 
horruit,  et  dulces  excussit  ab  arbore  somoos." 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  1.  2  (of  the  habits  of  Theodoric) :  "Cum  sur- 
rexorit  [a  coena],  inchoat  noctumas  aulica  gaza  custodias, 
armati  regiae  doraus  aditibus  assistunt,  quibus  horae  primi 
soporis  vigilabuntur.'*     SiL  Ital.  9.  90: 

"ecce  sub  adventum  noctis  />rtmiimque  aoporemy' 
— the  "primus  sopor"  of  which  three  last  passages,  like  the 
"primus  somnus"  and  the  "prima  quies"  of  the  passages  pre- 
viously quoted,  is  the  banning  or  early  part  of  sleep;  exactly 
as  (I),  Arat.  Phaenmn,  41: 

noXlrj  (ftuvofifvrj  ritxtj  TtQtortjg  nno  vvxrog, 

TiQiotri  vv^  is  the  beginning  or  early  part  of  night;  (2),  Ovid, 

Amor,  2.  19.  37: 

^^at  tu,  formosae  nimiuni  secure  puellae, 

incipe  lam  prima  claudere  node  forem." 

Mela,    1.   8:     "Fons   media   nocte   fervet,    mox    et   paullatim 

tepescens,  fit  luce  frigidus;   tunc   ut  sol  surgit,   ita  frigidior 

subinde;   per  meridiem   maxime  riget     Sumit  deinde  teporee 

iterum,  et  prima  nocte  calidus,  atque  ut  ilia  procedit,  ita  calidior; 

rursus  cum  est  media  perfervet"    Stat  Theb,  5.  195: 

^^eooticuere  chori:  dapibus  ludoque  lioenti 
fit  modus,  et  primae  deoroBOont  murmora  noetis,'' 
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and  Auson.  Epheni,  1.  1: 

^^mane  iam  clarum  reserat  fenestras; 
iam  strepit  nidis  vigilax  biruDdo; 
tu  velut  primam  mediamque  noctem, 
Parmeno,  dermis," 
"prima  nox"  is  the  same;  (S),  Aen.  6,  453: 
.     .     .     "qualom  primo  qiii  surgore  vieiise 
aut  videt  aut  vidisse  putat  per  nubila  lunam,'* 

''primus  mensis"  is  the  beginning  or  early  part  of  the  month; 

(4),  Lucan,  2.  21: 

.     .     .     "sic  ftmere  primo 
attonitae  tacuere  domus,  quam  corpora  nondam 
conclainata  iacoDt,  nee  mater  crino  soluto 
exigit  ad  saevos  famulanim  brachia  planctus; 
sed  quam  membra  premit  fugiente  regentia  vita, 
vultusque  oxanimes,  oculosqae  in  morte  natantes, 
need  urn  est  ille  dolor,  sed  iam  metus," 

"primum  funus"  is  the  beginning,  or  first  moments,  of  death; 
(5),  Aen.  L  545: 

.    .    .    "j>ri»wique  vetant  consistere  terra,*' 
"prima  terra"  is  the  edge  of  the  land,  the  shore;   (6),  Ovid, 

A7nor,  3,  2.  63: 

.    .    .    "potes,  si  forte  iuvabit, 
cancellis  prtmos  inseruisse  pedes f^' 

"primi  pedes"  are  the  tips  of  the  legs,  i.  e.  the  feet  (see  Rem. 

on   "vestigia  primi   alba  pedis,"   5.   566);   (7),  Aen.   6.   255, 

^'-primi  sub  lumina  solis  et  ortus;"  and   Calpurn.  EcL  8,  6: 

"incipe,  dum  salices  haedi,  dum  gramina  vaccao 
detondent,  viridique  greges  permittere  campo 
et  ros  et  primi  suadet  dementia  solis,'' 

"primus  sol"  is  the  early  sun;  and  (8),  Aen.  7.  414:  ^"-medinm 
nigra  carpebat  nocte  quietem,^^  "media  quies"  is  the  middle  of 
sleep,  sleep  far  on  in  the  night,  nigra  node.  Not  that  tlie 
Italians  of  the  present  day  do  not  use  their  corresponding  ex- 
pression primo  sonno  in  both  senses;  or  that  we  have  not  on 
the  one  hand  the  statement  of  the  Delia  Crusca :  ^^iyi?no  sonnOy 
prima  gioranexxu,  e  simili,  vagliono  41  principio  del  sonno,'  'il 
principio  della  giovanezza,'  e  simili;"  and  on  the  other  hand, 
Petrarch's  {Qt^ixon.  3,  pr.  parte): 

'^  e  non  mi  stanca  primo  sormo  od  alba," 
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and  Villani's  (8. 109):  "Di  notte,  quasi  al  primo  sonyw,  apparve 
in  aria  un  grandissinio  fuoco;''  but  that  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Italian  practice,  until  it  is  first  shown  that  a 
similar  practice  prevailed  among  Latin  writers,  or  at  least  until 
it  is  shown  that,  in  the  Virgilian  passage,  the  expression, 
figurativchj  understood,  affords  a  better  sense  than  understood 
literollij.  In  conclusion,  let  me  warn  the  reader  against  the 
physiological  dogma  of  Servius,  repeated  with  so  much  confi- 
dence by  AVagner,  that  the  first  sleep,  or  sleep  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  is  the  heaviest,  deepest,  and  least  easily  disturbed 
(''Der  erste  schlaf  ist  der  tiefste;  daher  primo  quae  prodita 
soMNO,''  Thiel.  "Cum  Wunderlich,  Observ,  in  TibiilL  1.  10,  8, 
Thielio  et  Peerlkamp.  interpreter:  alto  somno;  primus  enim 
somnus  altissimus,''  Korbiger);  on  the  contrary,  the  first  sleep 
is  the  least  sound,  the  most  disturbed  by  startings,  both  body 
and  mind  continuing  for  a  long  time  after  the  commencement 
of  sleep  to  feel  and  remember  more  or  less  distinctly  the  im- 
pressions of  the  previous  day;  and  it  is  only  as  the  night 
advances  ("adulta  nocte,'*  Ammian.),  and  the  sleep  continues, 
and  body  and  mind  become  gradually  more  and  more  tranquil- 
ized  and  rested,  that  the  sleep  becomes  profound  and  deep, 
and  involves  the  whole  being  (Stat.  Achill.  1.  619: 

^^scandebat  rosoo  luedii  fastigia  caeli 
luDa  iugo,  totis  ubi  sonmus  ineiHor  alis 
defluit  in  terras,  iiuitumque  amplectitiir  orbein"), 

whence,  no  doubt,  the  so  generally  received  opinion,  that 
morning  dreams  arc  true,  the  sleep  being  then  less  disturbed 
and  broken,  and  the  dreams  consequently  more  consistent,  less 
mixeil  up  with  the  real  transactions  and  impressions  of  the 
preceding  day;  consequently,  are  less  referred  to  past  events, 
and  more  to  future,  /.  e.  are  regarded  as  more  prophetic.  Com- 
pare Mosch.  Kuropa,  1: 

rrxTo^'  or*  r(»irrao»'  Xt<//i>;  inmnu,  kyyv'H  <f*  ^/ois* 
rn%'Os  orf  ylvxmn'  uhXuoi  (Hnf ((ootoiv  ftfiCotv, 
XvatiifXr^s,  Tikiaii  ftnlnxto  xarn  tfttfn  dfOftto, 
fiTt  xiu  tdofXftav  7totfinivn(U  fihyog  ovtiQ^tv 

(whore  we  have  not  only  the  morning  sleep,  but  its  sweetness. 
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and  the  truthfulness  of  its  dreams — the  sonnellino,  sonnereUo 
(Voro  of  the  Italians).     Also,  Horn.  Oil.  4.  840: 

.     .     .     (fiXov  d(  oi   rjToQ  lavH^t], 
tag  ot  ev((()yig  ovuqov  (ntaavro  vuxrog  auolyto. 

Hor.  Sat.  1.  10.  32: 

.     .     .    "Quirinus 
post  niediam  noctem  visas,  cum  somnia  vera." 

Ovid,  Ilcroid.  19.  195: 

^^Damque  sub  aurorae  iam  dormitante  lucerna, 
somnia  quo  cerni  tempore  vera  solent." 
Old  ballad: 

"one  April  mom  reclined  in  bod, 

just  at  the  hour  when  dreams  are  true, 
a  fairy  form  approached  my  head, 
smiUng  beneath  her  mantle  blue." 

The  physiological  rationale  ^^  ^* '"  -* —  "^ —  -~  ^^  ^^ 

sought  in  his  want  of  sleep,  a 
march  and  his  having  been  i 
make  him  sleep  sound,  even  oi 
joined  with  the  absence  of  th 
cient  to  account  for  his  being 
and  audacious  enemy. 

Prodfta.     "Subaudi  a  Dol 

betrayed  in  his  sleep  by  Dole 

sleep.     It  is  never  by  your  ei 

are  betrayed  at  all,  it  must  be 

*^et  galea  Euryalum  sul 
prodidit  immemorem, 

10.  502: 

.     .    .    "nulla  tuos  c 
prodidUj  aut  vanae  vc 

And  especially  Ovid,  Ileroid. 

**in  quo  me  somnusque 
per  facinus  somnis 

and  ibid.  10.  117: 

"in  me  iurarunt  somnu 

and,  placing  the  matter  beyon 

"rettulit  et  ferro  Rhesu 

utque  sit  hie  somn 
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also,  Metast  Artns.  1.  3: 

.    .    .    "oh  dio! 
svenato  U  padre  niio 
giace  cola  su  le  tradite  pium4*'' 

[betrayed,  viz.,  by  those  who  should  have  guarded  it,  by  the 
guards];  and  Evang.  Math.  26.  48:  O  de  icagadidovg 
avrov  edioxev  avtoig  atjiieiov,  Xeywv  ov  av  (filvjoio,  avtog  tan' 
TLQairiaaie  at^rov. 


478-482. 

PARTE — HASTA 


Compare  Sil.  4.  254  (ed.  Rup.),  of  Tarius  dragged  along  the 
ground  by  his  runaway  horse: 

"yolvitur  ille  solo;  nam  proDum  effundit  Id  armos 
fata  extrema  ferens  abies,  rapiturque  pavore 
tractus  equi,  vinctis  cooDOxa  ad  cingula  membris. 
longa  cmor  sparso  liquit  vestigia  campo, 
et  tremnlos  cuspis  dactos  in  pulvere  signat** 

Compare,  also,  Hippolytus  dragged  by  his  runaway  horses  and 
chariot,  Eurip.  Hippol.  1236;  and  the  fabricated  story  which 
the  messenger  tells  Clytemnestra  of  the  death  of  Orestes, 
Sophocl.  Elect.  748. 

MiUinghen  {Petntures  de  Vases  Orecs,  planche  17)  gives  us 
a  representation  from  a  Greek  vase,  of  the  sepulchral  monument 
of  Troilus,  authenticated  by  the  inscription  of  his  name  upon 
the  an^Xij.,  and  states  that  it  is  the  only  known  artistic  memorial 
of  Troilus  in  existence. 
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483-486. 

INTEREA    AD    TEMPLUM    NON    AEQUAE   PALLADIS   IBANT 
CRINIBU8    ILIADES    PASSIS   PEPLUMQUE   FEREBANT 
SUPPLICITER   TRISTES    ET   TUNSAE   PECTORA   PALMIS 
DIVA   SOLO   FIXOS   OCULOS    AVERSA   TENEBAT 


SuppuciTBR. — "SuppuciTER  TRISTES,"  Wagner.  Wrong.  "Ferebant 
SUPPLICITER,"  Heyne.  Nearly  right,  but  not  quite.  Suppliciter 
belongs  both  to  ferebant  and  ibant,  but  principally  to  ibant — 
PEPLUM  ferebant  being  secondary  to  and  expletory  of  ibant 
CRiNiBUs  PASSIS ;  and  the  sense  being:  went  (with  dishevelled 
haiVy  carrying  the  pepltis,  sad  and  beating  their  breasts)  to 
supplicate  the  goddess.     See  Aen.  2.  334,  and  Rem. 

I  know  no  example  anywl 
adjective,  while,  on  the  contra 
a  verb  are  frequent,  as  Amm 
venere  legati,  pacem  cum  pra 
obsecrantes." 

SuppuciTER  is  the  emphat 
and  should  be  separated  froi 
recitation  both  before  and  afU 
a  similar  picture  in  Petroniu 
latae  ibant  nudis  pedibus  in 
puris,  et  lovera  aquam  exora 
bant  flentes." 


48' 

TER  CIRCUM  ILUOOS  RA 
EXANIKUMQUE  ATJRO  CO] 
TUM  VERO  INQENTEM  OE 
UT   SPOLIA   UT   CURBUS   1 


Raptaverat   hectora,   not  "ci 
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was  still  living;  vendebat  corpus,  not  '^Hectora,"  because 
Hector  was  not  now  dead.  The  distinction  had  been  already 
made  by  Attius,  who  (see  Cic.  Ttisc,  Qtmest,  i.  44)  causes  his 
Achilles  to  say: 

"  immo  enimvero  corpus  Priamo  reddidi,  Hectorum  abstulL" 

Those  who  disregard  my  words  and  arguments  will,  at  least, 
not  disregard  those  of  Wagner,  who  (copying,  as  usual,  in  his 
Praestnbilior  from  my  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  and  "Advers. 
Virgil.")  says:  "Raptavit  spirantern  adhuc,  corpus  mortui  ven- 
didit"  I  had  not  at  that  time  lit  upon  the  fragment  of  Attius, 
else  you  would  have  had  that  too  in  the  PraestabiUor. 

Raptavbrat,  vendebat.  Had  furiously  dragged,  and  was 
now  selling.  The  dragging  is  not  represented  in  the  picture, 
only  the  selling.  Compare  Tacit.  Annul,  3.  14:  ^^Effigiesque 
Pisonis  traxcrant  in  Gemonias,  ac  diveUebanV  (where  the  dragr- 
ging  had  been  previously  done,  and  only  the  tearing  to  pieces 
was  then  a-doing).  Aen,  8,  430:  "addiderant,  miscebant" 
(where  the  adding  had  been  previously  done,  and  only  the 
mixing-in  was  then  a-doing).  12.  944:  "straverat,  gerebat" 
(where  the  overthrowing  had  been  already  done,  and  only 
the  wearing  was  then  a-doing).  Our  author  follows  not  the 
Homeric  narrative  of  the  death  of  Hector,  but  that  other 
account  which  represents  Achilles  as  having  killed  Hector  by 
dragging  him  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  an  account  followed 
also  by  Sophocles,  Ajaa-.,  1029  (ed.  Brunck): 

Cai(jri^(w  TiQiaO^ii^t  imiixoiv  ($  livtvytav, 
fyviatJtJ   itttv,  fi  T   U7ii\pv^iv  t^wv, 

and  by  Quintus  Curtius,  4.  6  (ed.  Bipont)  in  his  history  of 
the  killing  of  Betis  by  Alexander  the  Great:  "Per  tales  enim 
spiranfis  lora  traiecta  sunt,  religatumque  ad  currura  traxere 
circa  urbom  equi;  gloriante  rege,  Achillem,  a  quo  genus  ipse 
deducoret,  imitatum  se  esse  poena  in  hostom  capienda.*'  See 
Rem.  on  "tumentis,"  2.  273. 

CuRBus,  not  the  chariot,  but  the  chariot  and  horses.  See 
Bern,  on  ^*curru  secundo,"  1.  160.    Still  further,  not  the  currus 
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of  Achilles,  but  of  Hector  himself,  as  shown  by  the  climax, 
spouA  {amid)  currus  (amici)  ipsum  corpus  amici. 
Penthbsilea.    See  Rem.  on  11.  868. 


497. 

AUDETQUE   VIRIS    CONCURRERE    VIRGO 


Vnas  is  opposed  to  virgo,  as,  Ovid,  Met.  4.  680,  "virum"  to 

"  Virgo:" 

.    .    .    "nee  audet 
appellare  virum  virgo." 

Query:  is  virgo  a  derivative  of  vir,  as  woman  of  man?  and 
query:  is  woman,  not  tmf-man,  or  man  the  weaver  {see  Encycl. 
Metr.  in  voce\  but  ve-man,  the  little  man,  the  inferior  man? 
See  Ovid,  Fast,  5.  448:  "  Veiovis,"  and  Aul.  Gell.  in  v.  ^'vescus." 


498-499. 


HAEC  DUM  DARDANIO   AENEAE  lORANDA   VmENTUR 
DUM   STUPET   OBTUTUQUE   HAERET  DEPDCUS   IN   UNO 


"Bed  video  totum  te  in  ilia  haerere  tabula  quae  Troiae  halosin 
ostendit,"  Petron.  p.  324  (ed.  Hadrian.)     Dante,   Parad.  3.   7: 

"ma  visione  apparve,  che  ritenne 
a  sd  me  tanto  atretio^  per  vedersi, 
che  di  mia  confession  non  mi  sowenne." 

Dardanio  AENEAE. — Obscrve  the  delicate  propriety  with  which 
the  term  Dardan  is  applied  to  Aeneas,  at  the  moment  when,  by 
the  sudden  presentation  to  him,  in  a  strange  land,  of  his  own  and 
his  country's  history,  his  mind  is  filled  with,  and  overwhelmed 
by,  Dardan  recollections. 


meNRY,   AENKTORA,   VOL.    I.  4(5 
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500-506. 

REOINA   AD   TEMPLUM   FORMA   PULCHERRIMA   DIDO 

mCESSIT   MAGNA   lUVBNUM   STIPANTE   CATKRVA 

QUAUS   IN   EUROTAE   RIPIS    AUT   PER   ITJGA    CYNTHI 

EXERCET   DIANA   CHORDS    QUAM   MILLE   SECUTAE 

HINC   ATQUE   HINC    GLOMERANTUR   OREADES   ILLA   PHARETRAM 

PERT  HUMERO    GRADIENSQUE   DEA   SUPEREMINET   OMNES 

LATONAE   TACITUM   PERTENTANT   GAUDIA   PECTUS 


VAR.  LECT. 

DBA  I  Rom.  (thus:  dea.  supir.  eminet.),  Pal.  (thus:  DKASUPERKMnnsT),  JMWL* 
(thus :  DBASSDPEREBONET,  the  86000(1  8  io  red,  over  the  first).  II  ^^.  m 
Pierius:  ^^In  Romano  codice  et  nonnullis  aliis  antiquis  legere  eet  dba 
SUPEREMINET  OMNES,  ut  DEA  sit  xttT  f^oxfjv.  Nam  ipso  locus  syllabam 
omniDO  communom  reddit;  ceterum  hoc  in  medio  sit." 

DEAs  I   Vat.  II  g§.   Ill  Macrob.   Sal.  5.  13;    Rome,   1469;    Von.,   1470, 
1471,  1472,  1475;  Milan,  1475,  1492;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Hoins.;  N.  Heins.; 
Philippe;  Heyne;  Pott;   Jahn;   Dorph.;  Wagn.   (1832,  1841);   Forb.; 
Ribb.;  Bresc:  Haupt;  Coningt 
0  Ver.,  St.  QaU. 

Even  in  face  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  short  a,  and  the 
nearly  unanimous  negative  both  of  the  secondary  MSS.  and  the 
editions,  I  feel  almost  certain  that  Yirgil  wrote  dea,  and  not 
DEAS,  (a)  because  such  exactly  is  his  usual  style  {compare 
verse  415: 

**at  Venus  obscuro  gradientes  aere  sepsit 
et  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amictu." 

verse  695: 

"at  Venus  Ascanio  placidam  per  membra  quietem 
irrigat,  et  fotum  gremio  dea  toUit  in  altos 
Idaliae  lucos"); 

(6)  because  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  connexion  of 
dea  with  GRADiENS,  the  step  or  gait  being  one  of  the  most  distin- 


♦  At  4.  168,  Pal.  has  ss.  At  12.  831,  volvissib,  Med.,  where  the 
insertion  of  the  second  8  above  proves  that  in  this  MS.  [IMHeean]  ooe  w 
never  stands  for  two;  also  7.  62,  tantasservabat ;  and  so  also  as  regards 
the  Vatican  MS. 
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gnisbing  attributes  of  a  goddess;  verse  409:  ^^et  vera  incessu 

patuit  dea;"  (c)  because  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Ovid, 

{Met.  5.  181)  it  is  "dea": 

.    .    .    ^^tamen  altior  illis 
ipsa  dea  est,  oolloqae  tonus  sapereminet  omnes;'' 

(d)  because  in  the  Homeric  original  (Od,  6.  107)  it  is  not 
naaaonf  d-iaatv  and  naaai  d-eai,  but  sinaply  Traaacov  and  Ttaaar 

naaaatv  <f^  vntg  ij  yt  xttQri  tx^i  ri&€  fifrujTHCf 
giia  T  ttQ&yvwrtj  mlnatf  xaXai  <f€  re  naaat. 

{e  because  omnes  without  deas  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  "totum 
agmen "  in  that  verse  of  Glaudian  which  informs  us  that  Cyane 
overtopped  all  the  other  Naiads,  companions  of  Proserpine, 
Rapt.  Pros.  2.  61: 

.    .    .    ^ Cyane  totnm  snpereminet  agmen;" 

(/)  because  we  have  the  very  expression  "gradiente  dea"  in 
Silius,  7.  458: 

"domqae  hie  aligeris  instat  Cytherea,  sonabat 
omne  nemus,  gradiento  dea;" 

{g)  because  the  naturally  short  a  of  dea  can,  in  its  position  in 

the  text,  be  as  properly  lengthened,  as  it  can  stand  in  verse  409, 

*^et  vera  incessu  patuit  dea.  ille  ubi  matrem," 

before  a  vowel  without  suffering  elision;  and  it  is  more  usual 
for  scribes  and  editors  to  correct  than  to  invent  such  apparent 
sins  against  prosody  [see  1.  672,  and  687  (and  Rem.),  where 
the  scribes  have  inserted  ex  and  qiie  in  order  to  remove  the 
diffictdty  presented  by  the  short  "tur"  and  short  "que:" 
also  1.  655,  where  the  scribes  have  inserted  n  brfore  the  t  in 
"peteret"  in  order  to  lengthen  the  final  syllable  of  that  word; 
("  Vulgati  habent  peterent,  quod  et  ad  numeros  aptius,  et  ad  in- 
vidiam atrocius")!;  (h)  because  to  a  scribe  writing  from  dictation, 
as  no  doubt  the  more  ancient  scribes  generally  wrote,  dea  super- 
EMiNET  would  sound,  and  almost  certainly  be  understood  to  be 
DEAS  supereminet;  (i)  because  it  is  dea  in  the  Roman  and 
Palatine,  and  a  pr.  m.  in  the  Medicean;  (k)  amd  because  the 
signifying  epithet  is  not  becomingly  attached  to  the  inferiors, 
while  the  superior  ("ipsa  dea,"  Ovid)  is  designated  by  the  simple 

46* 
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pronoun.     Compare  Ovid,  Met,  6.  144  (of  Arachne  turned  into 

a  spider): 

.     .    .     "de  quo  [ventre]  tamen  ilia  remittit 
stamen,  ot  antiquas  exercet  aranea  telas.*' 

JE  contra,  deas  and  not  dea;  (a)  because  almost  all  the 
secondary  MSS.,  and  almost  all  the  editions,  read  deas  supeb- 
eminet;  (6)  because  such  lengthening  of  the  final  a  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  unusual ;  and  (c)  because  (6.  856)  we  have 
"viros  supereminet  omnes"   exactly  corresponding  to  deas  sc- 

PEREMINET   OMNES : 

^'aspice  at  insignia  spoliis  Marcellos  opimis 
ingreditiu:,  victorque  viros  supereminet  omnea." 

Regina  ad  templum  forma  pulcherrima  dido  iNCESsrr.  Our 
author,  according  to  his  wont  (see  Bemm.  on  2.  18,  49), 
especially  on  occasions  when  he  wishes  to  be  more  than  usually 
impressive,  presents  us,  first,  with  the  single  principal  idea,  and 
afterwards  adds  those  which  are  necessary  for  explanation  or 
embellishment.  The  queen  conies  to  the  temple;  she  is  of  ex- 
quisite beauty;  and  her  name  is  Dido.  Regina  contains  the 
principal  idea,  because  it  is  the  queen,  as  queen,  whom  Aeneas 
is  expecting  and  recognizes;  it  is,  therefore,  placed  first:  pulcher- 
rima follows  next,  because  tlie  queen's  beauty  was  almost  of 
necessity  the  immediately  succeeding  idea  in  Aeneas's  mind; 
and  the  name  nmo  is  placed  last,  as  of  least  importance,  and 
serving  only  to  identify  and  connect  with  the  narrative  of  Venus. 

Reoesa  ad  templum. — Parallel,  but  (as  usual  in  Shakespeare, 

and   to   his   great   honour)    without    imitation   {Henry    VIILy 

Act  4,  Sc.  1): 

.    .    .     "the  rich  stream 
of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  (^uoon 
to  a  prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  oflP 
a  distance  from  her,  while  her  grace  sat  down 
to  rest  a  while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 
in  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
the  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people." 

Gnippe  {Minos,  p.  213)  rejects  the  eight  verses  between  caterva 
and  septa  armis,  on  the  ground  that  Dido,  surrounded  by  her 
soldiers,  should  not  be  compared  with  Diana  surrounded  by  her 
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nymphs:   '*Weiin  man  sich  die  unverkennbare  lage  der  dinge 
klar  macht,  muss  das  bild  in  hohem  grade  verkehrt  erscheinen, 
denn  Dido  geht  unter  bewaf&ieter  mannschaft,  und  diese  wird 
mit    den     Oreaden    ziisammengestellt.      Diana    iiberragt    die 
Nymphen,  das  lasst  man  gelten,  hier  Dido  die  krieger!  und  in 
diese  soil  Aeneas  sich  verlieben."   The  objection  is  as  unfounded 
as  the  inference  is  illogical.    In   order  that  the  comparison  of 
Dido  to  Diana  should   be  correct,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
persons  by  whom  Dido  was  surrounded,  and  whom   she  over- 
topped, should  be  of  the  same  sex  as  those  by  whom  Diana  was 
surrounded,  and   whom  Diana  overtopped.     In  a  simile  it  is 
enough  that  there  should  be  one  or  more  striking  points  of 
resemblance.     The   compared   objects   need   not  resemble  each 
otiier  in  all  points.    There  should  be  a  dissimilitude  as  well  as 
a  similitude,  and  the  similitude  is   only  the  more  remarkable 
and  striking,  the  less  the  objects  resemble  each  other  in  other 
respects.    The  comparison  (2.  355)  of  Aeneas  and  his  party  to 
a  flock  of  ravenous  wolves,  and  (7.  699)  of  the  troops  of  soldiers 
singing  as  they  march,  to  a  flight  of  singing  swans,  and  (6.  469) 
of  this  very  Dido's  ghost  in  Hades,  unmoved  by  Aeneas's  prayers, 
to  Mount  Marpessa,  is  not  the  less,  but  the  more  striking  for 
the  same  reason,  viz.,   on  account  of  the  utter  dissimilarity  in 
all  respects  between  the  objects  compared   except  alone  in  the 
precise   particular   with   respect   to   which  they  are  compared. 
Even  supposing  the  objection  well  founded,  and  the  comparison 
of  Dido  surrounded  by  her  Tyrian  youths,  to  Diana  surrounded 
by  her  Oreads,  faulty,  either  becau 
was   surrounded   were   males,  am 
surrounded,  females,  or  because  Di 
was   somewliat   of  the   virago   ar 
which   few    will    allow    much    foi 
parable  from  the  ancient  notion  c 
female,    were    portliness   of  figui 
stilly   the  inference,  from  such  ( 
passage  has  been   interpolated  is 
proposition     of    the     enthymeme 
whatever   writing   is   defective   ca 
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besides,  a  propriety  in  Virgil's  comparison  of  Dido  to  Diana, 
which  is  absent  from  Homer's  comparison  of  Nausicaa  to  the 
same  goddess,  viz.,  that  Dido  has  something  masculine  in  h^* 
character.  She  is  acting  for  herself,  not  in  the  usual  de- 
pendence of  the  woman  on  the  man;  she  is  the  leader  of  a 
colony  from  Phoenicia  to  Libya  ('^dux  femina  facti"),  the 
founder  of  a  city,  nay,  of  an  empire,  and  in  this  respect  the 
rival  of  Aeneas  himself;  she  is  the  layer  of  the  first  stones  of 
a  city,  which  is  to  contend  for  supremacy  even  with  Borne. 
This  brave,  this  commanding  woman,  who 

njBA  DABAT   LEGESQUE  VIBIS,   OFERUMQUB  LABOREM 
PABTIBUS   AEQUABAT   lUSnS,   AUT   SOBTE   TRAHEBAT, 

with  whom  could  she  in  her  character  of  queen  and  founder  of 
a  great  colony  be,  with  more  propriety,  compared  than  with 
Diana  in  the  midst  of  her  Oreads—Diana,  the  bold  huntress, 
queen  of  the  forest?  The  bold  and  daring  Dido,  like  the  bold 
and  daring  huntress,  shoiUd  be  tall  and  strong,  masculine  and 
athletic,  should  overtop  all  about  iier.  Why  shoald  Han- 
sieaa?  ^nj-^    \^  C^HU.^^^7 

Latonae  tacitum  pertentant  gaudia  pectus.  Compare  Horn. 
Od.  6,  106:  yeyri&e  de  re  (pqeva  ^rjT(o.  Hom.  Hymn,  in 
Apoll.  12: 

.     .     .    ;tff^€^  ^i  T€  noma  Aritta, 

OWfXn    TO$0(fO()OV    XM    XttQTfQOV    VtOV    (TtXTtV, 

Milton,  Par.  Beg.  L  227: 

^^  these  growing  thoughts  my  mother  soon  perceiving, 
inly  rejoiced," 

The  opposite  sentiment  is  thus  expressed  by  Euripides  {Med.  36): 

atvyn  df  [Medea]  Trttidit^  ovd^  OQtaa*  fv(fQ(UPfTM, 

where  oQioo"  evq^mvetai  is  Virgil's  placu)Um  ptan'ENTANT  gau- 
dia PECTUS,  only  more  brief  and  vigorous. 

A  8tatuar>'  group  of  Latona  and  her  children  by  Praxiteles 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  Attic,  44. 
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507-510. 

TAUS   ERAT   DIDO   TALEM   SE   LAETA   FEREBAT 
PER   MEDIOS  INSTANS  OPERI  REGNISQUE  FUTURIS 
TUM   FORIBUS   DIVAE   MEDIA   TESTUDINE  TEMPU 
SEPTA    ARMTS   SOLIOQUE   ALTE  SUBXIXA   RBSBDIT 


VAR.  LECT, 
ALTK  I  Vat,  Bom.,  Pal,  Med.  II  |.  Ill  Auson.  Cent.  Nupt;  P.  Manut; 

D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.;  Philippe;  Wakef.;  Pettier;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
ALTO  III  Pierius  ("  Vetera  quaedam  exemplaria  alto  legunt.    In  codd.  tamen 

probatioribus,  Mediceo  et  aliquot  aliis,  altk  est"). 

0  Ver.,  St  Gall. 


Compare  Constantino  the  Great's  entry  into  the  Council  of 
Nicaea,  as  described  by  Eusebius,  Vit.  Const.  3.  10:  avrog 
(Jij  koiTcov  dufiaivB  fjeaog,  oia  d^eov  rig  ovqaviog  ayyelog, 
Xa^nqav  f.uv  cooTieQ  (ftotog  fiagfiaqvyaig  eSrcOTQaTctiov  neqifioXriv. 
.  .  .  xavva  fiev  ovv  a^iq^i  to  otJfAa.  rijf  de  tpvxrjv,  ^eov  (fo^io 
A,ai  evXaiieia  driXog  tjv  y.e/.akXio7tia/J€vog'  V7ctq<tivov  de  xat  tavr 
o(p\^aXi.iot  Yaxio  veivvteg,  tqjv^rifia  TtQoaiorvov,  TteqiTiavov  xivijcreg, 
TO  t  alXo  eidog,  to  fieye&og  te  trteq^aXXov  fAev  rovg  a^i(p  avxov 
artavtag  .  .  .  ertBi  de  TtaqeX&wv  efci  rijv  /rpcurijv  tup  Tay^iariov 
agxtiv,  fjeaog  7CQ(orog  eaxri'  g^uaqov  xivog  actio  ^a&ioiAavog  vXrig 
XQVoov  TvertoifjiAevov  7CQOTe&evTog,  ov  Tcqoteqov  ij  Tovg  ercKTAO/covg 
emvevaai,  ena&ille. 

Tom   FORIBUS   dhtae,    media   testudixe   tempu,    septa   armis 

SOLIOQUE    ALTE   SUBNIXA,    RESEDIT.      "InSTANS   roeeipue    FORIBUS;     Ct 

hoc  loco  distinguendnm  est;  magno  enira  studio  et  labore 
teraplorum  fores  fiebant,  quas  quibusdam  insignibant  historiis," 
&c.,  Servius;  an  interpretation  which,  I  should  think,  requires 
no  comment  ^'Man  stosst  bei  FORreus  und  media  testudine 
an.  Im  vorigen  ist  gesagt,  was  sie  atissei^halb  des  tempels  that: 
nun  folgt  TUM,  'darauf;'  foribus  divae,  4ra  innern,  imierhalb, 
hineingegangen ; '  media  testudine,  'mitten  inne  des  tempel- 
gewolbes,'"  Xhiel.     Scholars  will,  I  think,  require  the  produc- 
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tion  of  some  authority  for  the  use  of  foribus  in  the  sense  of 
^'innerhalb,  im  innern,"  before  they  accept  an  interpretation 
which  assigns  to  this  word  a  sense  diametrically  opposed  to  its 
ordinary  prima  facie  sense  "ad  ianuam/' 

Media  testudine  tempu;  i.  e.  medio  templo,  Latino  usu, 
quatenus  intra  fores  consederat.  ...  In  templis  senatura  cogi, 
ad  fores  tribunalia  poni,  notus  Romanorum  mos,  ad  quern  poeta 
hoc  refinxit/'  Heyne.  "Sub  tecto  templi  testudinato  in  parte 
foribus  propinqua  resedit.  .  .  .  Media  testudine  idem  est  quod 
sub  testudine.;'  Wagner  (1845,  1849),  Forbiger.  K  Dido  sat, 
according  to  the  view  of  these  critics,  inside  the  temple,  and 
near  its  door,  firsts  she  must  have  sat  either  squeezed  up  in 
one  of  the  corners  on  either  hand,  or  else  immediately  within 
the  entrance,  and  therefore  in  the  way  of  those  entering;  and 
either  with  her  ba/^k  to  them,  in  which  case  no  more  awkward 
and  ungraceful  position  could  have  been  chosen,  or  with  her 
face  to  them,  in  which  case  the  principal  standing-room  must 
have  been  behind  her.  And,  secondly,  in  this  position 
she  could  have  been  elevated  only  by  the  height  of  her  seat  or 
throne,  which,  unless  so  high  as  to  have  required  for  its  ascent 
a  flight  of  steps  or  a  ladder,  could  not  have  afforded  a  sufficient 
elevation  above  the  crowd.  Let  us  therefore  consider  whether, 
adhering  strictly  to  the  words  of  the  text,  it  is  not  perfectly 
clear  that  Virgil  has  placed  Dido  not  only  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  temple,  but  in  a  position  at  once  convenient, 
conspicuous,  and  dignified. 

And,  first,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  Celia 
and  the  Temple:  the  former  peculiarly  the  residence  of  the 
deity  (whose  image  it  contained),  and,  except  on  particular  oc- 
casions, accessible  to  the  priests  only;  the  latter  no  more  than 
the  enclosure  surrounding  the  former,  sometimes  roofed,  and 
sometimes  not  (in  the  present  instance  roofed),  and  serving  for 
the  habitation  of  the  priests  and  other  officers  as  well  as  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  the  people  who  came  to  worship 
outside  the  Cella  (I'oUux,  1.  1:  "ro  ^tv  /cu^ioy,  ev  w  d-e^/tevo- 
fi€v  Tovg  d^eovgy  itqov  xat  vioh^  [the  Roman  Tetnplum,  and  Jewish 
Court  of  the  Taberfmcle]^  evd^a  de  Tux^idnvo^ev,  arpiog,  tefieyog^' 
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[the  Roman  Celbiy  and  Jewish  Tabemacle,  (r/.rivog,  this  latter  the 
first  house  or  covered  residence  of  the  Deity  of  which  we  have 
any  record]}.  The  Cella  was  not  only  the  principal  object^ 
that  on  which  all  the  other  objects  in  the  temple  and  the  temple 
itself  depended  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  248  (of  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus): 

XHvo  S€  TO*  ukTfntna  tuqi  {ioftng  (vqv  d'Sutti-Xov 
d(i)^urj&r}'  rov  (f*  oit*  &iQ}T(QOV  o^lftnu  Ho)g, 

Ovd*  ((ifVilOTfOOV    QfK    Xev    IIv^MVn    7H(Qf X&ot. 

Lucian,  A7nor,  13:  H  /icv  ovv  d^eog  ev  ^teaio  '/,a&id(}VTar  Ila- 
Qiag  d€  Xi&ov  daidaXfia  AaXXtavov — tvceQriq^rov  tuxi  aeatjQovi  ye- 
hot  I  ^iTLQov  vTio^uduoaa)^  bnt  at  the  same  time  the  most  con- 
spicuous, occupying  the  middle  of  the  nave  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  facade  or  entrance  was  directly  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  temple,  and  (not  being  immediately  under  the  central  open- 
ing of  the  roof,  but  a  little  further  than  it  from  the  temple 
entrance)  was  illuminated  by  the  light  streaming  down  from  the 
roof.  Such  was  the  conspicuous  situation  of  the  Cella,  elevated 
above  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  the  landing-place  of  which,  sometimes  adorned  with 
columns  in  the  manner  of  a  portico,  afibrded  a  noble  entrance 
to  the  Cella,  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  temple,  and  even  from 
the  outside  through  the  temple-door,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
convenient  elevated  platform  or  tribunal,  from  which  the  priest 
could  address  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  area  of  the  temple, 
and  expound  to  them  the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  The  en- 
trance into  the  Cella  from  the  temple  was  usually  provided  with 
grated  iron  doors,  affording  a  view  of  the  interior  even  while 
they  remained  shut;  and  a  curtain  (velum),  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  the  view  occasionally,  .and  of  protecting  the  in- 
terior of  the  Cella,  and  especially  the  imago  of  the  deity  usually 
placed  in  a  niche  at  the  far  end  of  it,  from  the  weather,  as  well 
in  those  temples  which  where  entirely  hypaethral,  as  in  those 
which,  being  roofed,  had  a  central  opening  in  the  roof  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air. 

All  these  particulars  can  be  made  out  satisfactorily,  either 
from  the  descriptions  given  us  by  ancient  writers,  or  from  th>3 
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still  existing  remains  of  the  buildings  themselves.  Particularly 
apt  to  our  present  purpose  is  that  passage  of  Pausanias,  where, 
speaking  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  he  informs  us 
that  the  statue  of  the  god  was  nearly  under  the  middle  of  the 
roof  of  the  temple,  and  that  a  portico  elevated  above  the  floor 
of  the  temple  led  to  it  {Eliaca,  1,  10):  ^^Jiog  de  ayaXftaro  avLarce 
l^eaov  TiETtoiri^ievov  ftaXiaza  rov  aeiov  ["signo  lovis  imminet 
lacunaris  vertex,"  Siebelis].  Earri^aat  de  xcrt  evTog  rov  vaov 
moveg'  'Kai  azoai  re  evdov  v/cegiooi,  xat  nqoaoSog  di  aiTwv  tTti 
TO  ayaX(.ia  can."  Compare  Varro,  L,  L.  5,  160:  '^Domus 
Graecum,  et  ideo  in  aedibus  sacris  ante  cellam,  ubi  sedes  dei 
sunt,  Graeci  dicunt  nqodofiov,  quod  post,  OTtia&oSofAoy.'^  Also 
Servius  (ad  Oeorg,  3.  16):  "Quod  autem  dicit  'in  medio,' 
eius  [viz.  Caesaris]  templum  fore  significat.  Nam  ei  semper 
sacratus  numini  locus  est,  cuius  simulacrum  in  medio  col- 
locatur,  alia  onim  tantum  ad  ornatum  pertinent"  Also, 
Tabul.  Cebet  1 :  ETvyxavofitv  neQiTtarowteg,  ev  no  tov  Kqo- 
vov  leqiOj  ev  lo  fiokXa  f.i€v  vLat  alia  ava^uata  ed-eioQOvinev,  er- 
CKeiTO  de  xat  TiivaS,  tig,  tfiTtqoa^e  rov  veto,  tv  m  rjv  yQCcqui  rig 
^evtj  (where  the  distinction  between  the  containing  uqoy  and 
contained  veopg  is  well  marked).  Apul.  Met.  11  (ed.  Flor. 
p.  250):  "Ac  cum  ad  ipsum  iam  templum  pemenimus,  sacerdos 
maximus,  quique  divinas  effigies  progerebant,  et  qui  venorandis 
penetralibus  pridem  fuerant  initiati,  intra  cubiculum  deae  re- 
cepti,  disponunt  rite  simulacra  spirantia.  Tunc  ox  liis  unus, 
quem  cuncti  Gramraatea  dicebant,  pro  foribus  assistens,  coetu 
Pastophomm,  quod  sacrosancti  collegii  nomen  est,  velut  in 
concionem  vocato,  indidem  de  sublimi  suggestu,  de  libro,  de 
litteris  fausta  vota  praefatus;  Principi  magno,  senatuique,  et 
cquiti,  totoque  Romano  pupiilo,  nauticis,  navibus,  quaequo  sub 
imperio  mundi  nostratis  reguntur,  renuntiat,  sernione  rituque 
Oraeiiensi,  ita:  ^1^401^  ^0E2I2,  Qua  voce,  foliciter  cunctis 
ovenire,  signavit  populi  clamor  insequutus.  Exin  gaudio  deli- 
buti  populares,  thallos,  verbenas,  corollas  ferentes,  exosculatis 
vestigiis  deae,  quae  gradibus  haerebant  argon  to  formata,  ad 
sues  discedunt  Lares.  Nee  tamen  sinebat  me  animus  ungue 
latins  indidem  digrefli:  sed  intentus  in  deae  specimen,  pristinos 
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casus  meos  recordabar"  (where  we  hare  not  only  the  temple 
containing  the  cell,  and  the  cell  containing  the  image,  but  the 
fores  of  the  cell,  and  the  suggestum  before  the  fores). 
AlftO^  Ovid,  Met,  15,  403  (of  the  young  phoenix  canying  its 
dead  parent's  nest  and  body,  and  placing  them  before  the  sacred 
doors,  i,  €,  before  the  doors  of  the  cell  in  the  temple  of  Hy- 
perion): 

^^cnm  dedit  huic  aetas  vires,  onerique  ferendo  est, 
[poaderibus  nidi  ramos  levat  arboris  altae], 
fertque  pius  cunasque  suas,  patriumque  sepulcrum, 
perque  leves  auras  Hyperionis  urbe  potitus, 
ante  fores  sacras  Hyperionis  aede  reponif 

(where,  whether  we  understand  the  structure  to  be  "fores 
Hyperionis"  or  "aede  Hyperionis,"  the  sense  is  equally:  places 
them  be  fare  the  doors  of  Hyperion's  cell  in  the  temple  of  Hyperion). 
Also  9  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  43:  "Piso  in  aedem  Vestae  pei-vasit, 
exceptusque  misericordia  publici  servi,  et  contubernio  eius 
abditus,  non  religione,  nee  caeremoniis,  sed  latebra  imminens 
exitium  difiTerebat.  Cum  advenere,  missu  Othonis,  nominatim 
in  caedem  eius  ardentes,  Sulpicius  Florus  e  Britannicis  cohor- 
tibus,  nuper  a  Galba  civitate  donatus,  et  Statins  Murcus  specu- 
lator: a  quibus  protractus  Piso,  in  foribus  templi  trucidatur" 
(where  it  is  "foribus  templi,"  not,  as  in  our  text,  "foribus 
divae,"  or  as  in  Ovid,  just  quoted,  "fores  sacras;"  Piso  having 
been  dragged  outside  the  temple  ("protractus")  in  order  that 
the  sacred  interior  might  not  be  polluted  with  blood).  Tacit 
Annal,  15,  29:  "Tum  placuit  Tiridatem  ponere  apud  effigiem 
Caesaris  insigne  regium,  nee  nisi  manu  Neronis  resumere,  et 
colloquium  [Corbulonis  et  Tiridatis]  osculo  finitum.  Dein 
paucis  diebus  interiectis,  magna  utrimque  specie,  inde  eques 
compositus  per  turmas,  et  insignibus  patriis;  hinc  agmina 
legionum  stetere,  fulgentibus  aquilis  signisque  et  simulacris 
deum,  in  modum  templi.  Medio  tribunal  sedem  curulem  et 
sedes  efiGgiem  Neronis  sustinebat,  ad  quam  progressus  Tiridates, 
caesis  ex  more  victimis,  sublatum  capite  diadema  imagini 
subiecit" 

I   saw,  a  few   years   ago,    in   the   temple   of  Bacchus  in 
Pompeii,  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  in  a  state  of  con- 
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sidemble  perfection,  the  elevated  Cella,  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  it,  and  the  landing-place,  which  latter  Fumagalli 
considers  to  be  the  tribunal  described  by  Vitruvius.  See,  for  a 
representation  of  the  building,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  in  Pompeii,  in  which  there  are  also  the  elevated  Cella, 
flight  of  steps,  and  landing-place  (converted  by  pillars  into  a 
portico),  Fumagalli's  Povipeiiy  vol.  1,  Firenze,  1830.* 

That  it  was  in  front  of  the  peculiar  residence  of  the  goddess 
that  Dido's  throne  was  placed  seems  to  admit  of  no  manner  of 
doubt:  first  J  because  we  are  informed  it  was  placed  foribus 
DrvAE,  at  the  door  of  the  goddess,  i.  e.  of  the  Cella  which  the 
goddess  inhabited,  where  her  image  was  kept;  and  mkdia  tes- 
TUDiNE  TEMPLi,  luider  the  middle  of  the  vaulted  roof  or  dome  of 


*  The  transition  from  tho  CoIIa  of  the  ancient  pagan  temple  to  the  choir 
or  chancel  of  tho  modtn-n  Christian  church  was  through  the  ancient  Christian 
sanctuary  or  sacrarium,  called  (1),  ^r^^u,  because,  like  the  Cella,  it  was 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  part  of  the  ohui-ch ;  (2),  ro  ayi>ov,  ayueofin 
tfQtaHOff  and  sacrarium,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sanctity;  (3),  zo 
a^uTov  and  to  tcdirov  (names  common  both  to  the  C^lla  and  tho  sanctuaiy), 
because  the  laity  were  not  permitted  to  enter  it;  (4),  to  i^vaiaoxt]otov, 
because  it  contained  the  altar;  (5),  TtQta^vrrjQiov  and  to  Sucxovtxoy,  because 
the  presbyters  sat,  and  the  deacons  ministered,  therein;  and  finally  (6), 
chancel  (za  tvSov  tmv  xiyxXiSiDv)^  because,  like  the  Cella,  separated  by 
cancelli  from  the  rest  of  the  interior.  See  the  description  given  by  Eusebius, 
Eccl.  Ilistar.  10.  4y  of  the  church  of  Tyre,  rebuilt  by  the  Bishop  Paulinus; 
and  the  plan  in  Potter's  edition. 

There  were  throe  entrances  in  tho  ancient  Christian  church,  one  alter 
the  other  in  a  right  hue,  so  that  when  the  doors  of  all  were  open  there  was  an 
uninterrupted  ^^ew  from  the  street  or  outside  to  tlie  very  furthest  end  of  the 
buildiug.  The  fii*st  entranco  was  from  the  outside,  through  tho  vestibule  and 
fityaUu  nvUu  into  the  va{}i>r^^  or  qitadri portico.  The  second  was  from  the 
qitadriportico  through  the  tomaai  nvkta  into  the  body  of  the  church.  The  third 
was  from  the  body  of  the  church  through  the  ayuu  nvhu  into  tho  sanctuary. 
It  was  this  last  entrance  which  corresponded  to  the  Foinnrs  divak  of  our  text. 
As  in  pagan  times  tho  tribunals  or  thrones  of  distinguished  pereonages 
were  for  greater  honour  placed  on  tho  landing-place  in  front  of  tho  elevated 
Cella,  so  in  early  Christian  times  the  bishop's  throne  (often  a  i)ermanent  throne 
of  marble  or  other  stone)  was  for  gi  eater  honour  placed  on  the  elevated  Christian 
sanctuary  or  {ir^^tt  (generally  in  the  semicircular  end  of  it,  called  the  apsis 
or  concha),  a  j>osition  in  which  it  is  still  to  be  seen  standing  even  at  the 
present  day  in  many  of  the  older  churches,  not  only  in  Rome,  ex.  gr.  in  San  do- 
mente,  and  Santa  Cecilia  in  Trasteverc,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
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th^  temple.  And  secondly,  because  the  temple  offered  no  site 
for  the  throne  at  all  comparable  with  this,  where  it  was  in  a 
good  light,  where  it  was  conspicuous  from  all  parts,  where,  if 
there  was  a  landing-place,  it  was  removed  from,  and  elevated 
above,  the  crowd,  and  where,  without  encroaching  on  the  pri- 
vate domain  of  the  goddess,  it  was  within  the  halo  of  her 
sanctity,  and  almost  under  her  very  shadow.  That  the  passage 
was  so  understood  by  Sedulius  appears  firom  that  author's 
imitation,  Op.  Paseh,  3  (of  Christ  in  the  temple): 

"dumque  sui  media  residens  testudine  templi 
ore  tonans  patrio,"  &c.; 

and  that  it  was  so  understood  by  Donatus,  from  the  express 

gloss  of  that  grammarian,  who  says:  "Ubi  ad  mediam  testudi- 

nem  templi,  i.  e.  ad  mediam  aream  pervenit,  ascendit  solium." 

The  right  understanding  of  the  picture  presented  to  us  in 
our  text,  viz.,  of  Dido  seated  before  the  fores  of  the  cell  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  leads  us  directly  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  similar  picture  presented  to  us  in  the  commencement  of 
the  Sixth  Book;  leads  us  to  imderstand  that  the  "fores"  before 
which  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  are  represented  as  standing  (vv.  45, 
47),  and  which  are  thrown  open  (v.  81),  are  not  at  all  the 
fores  of  the  temple,  particularly  described  at  verse  20,  and 
already  passed  through  and  left  behind  by  Aeneas  and  his 
companion,  verse  41,  but  the  fores  of  the  Sibyl's  cave  in 
the  interior  of  the  temple,  verse  42: 

"excisum  Euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum." 
Whence  comes  again  a  reflected  argument,  if  indeed  further 
argument  of  any  kind   be  required,  that  the  foregoing  inter- 
pretation is  the  only  true  one. 

The  right  understanding  of  foribus  divae  leads  in  like 
manner  to  the  right  understanding  of  "limina  Phoebi,"  3*  371, 
showing  that  those  words  mean  not  the  temple  of  Phoebus,  but 
the  adytum  or  shrine  of  Phoebus  in  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
into  which  shrine  Helenus  enters,  like  the  Sibyl  in  the  Sixth 
Book,  and  delivers  from  iiie  inside  the  oracular  response  to 
Aeneas  standing  outside. 

With  this  whole  description  of  the  reception  of  Ilioneus  and 
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the  Trojan  ambassadors  by  Dido  in  tbe  temple  of  Juno,  com- 
pare the  exactly  parallel  description  {Aen,  7.  168)  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  same  Ilioneas  and  his  companions  by  Latinos, 
similarly  seated  on  a  solium,  and  similarly  ^medius''  in  the 
temple  of  Picus;  and  (Bibl.  Sacr.  [vulg.]  Esther,  5.  i)  the  re- 
ception of  Esther  by  Ahasuerus,  also  seated  on  bis  solium  in 
the  consistory  of  his  palace,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance:  ^^Die 
autem  tertio  induta  est  Esther  regalibus  restimentis,  et  stetit  in 
atrio  domus  regiae,  quod  erat  interius,  contra  basilicam  rc^gis; 
at  ille  [Ahasuerus]  sedebat  super  solium  suum  in  consistorio 
palatii  contra  ostium  domus/' 

Testudinii.  This  word  describes  the  shape,  as  nsxae  aik 
TRABES  (verse  452),  the  structure  and  material,  of  the  roof,  as  if 
Virgil  had  written  ^'gradibus  alte  nitens." 

Alte  subnexa.     "Alte  consurgens,"  Donatus;  proof,  if  proof 

were  needed,  how   little  trustworthy   are  the  glosses  of  those 

elder  grammarians.     Subniti,  eqeidea^ai,  is  to  take  or  derive 

support  out  of  something  placed  underneath;  to  lean  upon,  to  rest 

upon  (without  including  the  idea  of  repose).    And  so  Gessner, 

correctly,  "//*  re  tanquam  basi  niti.'^     Subnixa  operates,  mm/t 

(as  gratuitously  and  most  unpoeiically  supposed  by  Heyne)  •■ 

scab  el  lo  understood,   but — as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 

Claudian's  exactly  parallel  (Epith,  Honor,  et  Mariae,  99): 

^^caesariem  tuno  forte  Venus  inbnixa  corusco 
fingebat  solio," 

and  the  exactly  parallel: 

*^iiec  non  et  Seraphin  suum  supremo 
subnixus  solio  tenet  rogitque" 

of  Prudentius  (Cathem.  4,  5)— on  solio  expressed.     Compare 

Aen.  3.  402:  "parva  Philoctetae  subnixa  Petilia  muro;"  Cirisy 

195:  "subnixae  nubibus  altis;"  drisy  348:  "cubito  subnixa;" 

and  Statius's  manifest  imitation  {Theb.  2.  358): 

"sublimem  solio  septumque  horrentibuB  armis.'* 

The  structure,  therefore,  is:   RBSEDrr  foribus   ditar  septa  armis 

suBNiXAQUE  ALTE  SOLIO.     Comparc  Iscan.  4.  472: 

.    .    .    *^  sublime  sedentem 
foleit  ebor.*' 
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The  exjM-ession  has  been  borrowed  by  Hericus,  Vita  S.  Oer- 

mani,  UK  6; 

^^nmic  tilii,  nunc  meritas  laudes  saoramos,  lesu, 
sabnixus  solio  flectis  qui  concta  pat^no." 

Sbpta  AMOS.  Compare  Pseudo-Egesippus,  de  excid.  Hierosol. 
2,  1  (of  Archelaus):  '^Stipantibus  armis  [a/,  numeris]  milita- 
ribtts.'^ 


511. 

lURA   DABAT   LEGESQUE   VIRIS 


'^lura  legesque  darCy  nihil  .  .  .  aliud  quam  ius  dicere,'^  Heyne; 
"ius  dicebat,"  Wagner  (1849);  "recht  nach  dem  gesetze 
sprechen,"  Thiel — all  confounding  two  very  different  expres- 
sions: iura  dare,  to  prescribe  laws,  and  ins  dicere,  to  expound 
what  the  law  is,  to  administer  justice.  See  Rem.  on  "iura 
dabnnt,"  verse  297;  and  compare  this  picture  of  law-giving 
Dido  seated  on  her  throne,  in  her  incipient  empire,  and  septa 
ARMIS,  with  the  picture  given  by  Livy,  1.  8,  of  law -giving 
Romulus,  in  infant  Rome,  inspiring,  by  the  ensigns  of  authority, 
and  especially  by  the  lictors  with  which  he  surrounded  himself, 
respect  for  the  laws  which  he  prescribed:  "Rebus  divinis  rite 
perpetratis,  vocataque  ad  concilium  multitudine,  quae  coalescere 
in  populi  unius  corpus  nulla  re  praeterquam  legibus  proterat^ 
jura  dedit;  quae  ita  sancta  generi  hominum  agresti  fore  ratus, 
si  se  ipse  venerabilem  insignibus  imperii  fecisset,  quum  cetero 
habitu  se  augustiorem,  tum  maxime  lictoribus  duodecim  sumptis 
fecit"     Compare  also  Am.  8,  670: 

^^socretosque  pios;  his  dantem  iura  Catonem/' 

wot  administering  justice  to  the  "|wV/'  deciding  causes  for  the 
^^pii^^  (for  among  the  "^V"  there  could  be  no  injustice,  no 
disputes),  but  prescribing  laws,  rules  of  conduct,  far  the  ^'pii.** 
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ViRis.  "Hoc  igitur  fait  praecipuum  in  eius  laudibus,  cum 
scriberent  leges  et  iura,  quia  acquiescebant  viri  iussis  feminae," 
Donatus.  "Quod  autem  dixit  vnas  ad  Didonis  pertinet  lau- 
dem,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  The  observation  is  correct;  vnus  is 
emphatic,  and  implies  that  Dido,  a  woman,  had  (an  unheard-of 
thing  among  the  Romans)  authority  over  men,  and  not  only 
over  men,  but  over  men  distinguished  for  their  moral  or  phy- 
sical endowments,  viri.     Compare  verse  494: 

*^dacit  Amazonidam  lonatis  agmina  peltis 
Peathesilea  fiirens,  mediisque  in  millibus  ardet; 
aorea  subnectens  exsertae  cingula  mammae, 
bellatrix,  audetque  viris  concurrere  virgo'' 

NuBE  CAVA  AMicTL     Compare  Hor.  Od,  1,  2,  31: 

^^nube  candentes  homeros  amictiis, 
augur  ApoUo.'* 


522-523. 


QUro   VENIANT   CUNCTIS    NAM   LECTI    NAVIBUS   IBANT 
ORANTES   VENIAM    ET   TEMPLUM    CIAMORK   PETEBANT 


VAR.  LECT. 
punct.  VENIANT  •  cuNcn  Vat*  Pa/.,t  Med.l  II  cod.  Canon. (Butler).  Ill  Donat 

ad  Ter.  Addphi,  3.  3;   Pr.  Von.   1470,   1471,   1475;   Henr.  Steph.; 

N.  Heins.  (1670,  1676,  1704),  Heyne;  Pott.;  Ribb.;  Coningt 
punet.  VKNIANT  cuNCTi  •  NAM  III  D.  Holns.;  Wagn.  (1841,  1861);  Haupt. 

0   Ver.,  St.  GaU, 

ruNcns  I  Vat.  (the  «  in  cuNcns  being  superscribed,  apparently  a  pr.  m.), 
Pal.n  IJ.  m  Rom.  1469;  Aldus;  P.  Manut.;  Ven.  1476;  Milan, 
1475;  H.  Steph.;  Nich.  Heins.  (1670,  1676,  1704);  Plulippo;  Pott; 
Heyne;  Peerlk. ;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 


*  The  point  in  the  Vat.  Fr.  after  vkmant  is,  as  fre<]U6ntly  in  that  MS., 
a  little  below  the  lines,  and  most  probably  by  a  later  hand.  It  has  not 
been  noticed  by  Riblx>ck. 

t  The  point  in  tho  Pal  after  vkniant  has  not  been  noticed  by  Ribbeck. 

t  A  point  both  b<  fore  and  after  wsm  in  tho  Med. 
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cuNcn  I  Rom.,  Med,  II  ^,  cod.  Canon.  (Butler)*    m  Ven.  1470,   1471 ; 
D.  Heins.;  Dorph.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841);  Hackerm.;  Haupt. 
0  Fer.,  St.  OaU. 

LEcn  I  Vat.,  Pal.  (lecti'),*  Med.  II  ff-.  HI  Pr.  Ven.  1471, 1475;  MU.  1476; 

Aldus;  H.  Steph.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1676,  1704);  Philippe; 

Heyne;  Dorph.;  Wagn.  (1841,  1861);  Ribb.;  Coningt;  Haupt;  Peerlk. 
LEcns  I  Rom.  (thus:  leetis).  I[  -^. 
LBn  n  -^. 

0  Ver.,  St.  QaU. 

Quid  veniant  cunctis.  "Quid  veniant  cuncti,"  Wagner  (ed. 
Heyn.  and  ed.  1861),  Haupt.  No;  the  wonder  being  not 
that  they  were  there  cuncti,  but  that  they  were  there  at  all. 
Compare  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1.  1.  13: 

"quid  veniant,  novitate  roges  fortasse  sub  ipsa." 

Ovid,  Met  11  622: 

"quid  veniat  (cognorat  enim)  scitatus,"    .    .    . 

Caesar,  BeU.  OaU,  1,  47:  "Ariovistus  .  .  .  claraavit:  Quid  ad 
se  venirent?  an  speculandi  causa?"  Plaut.  Amphitr.  prolog. 
17  (Mercur}'  speaking): 

"nunc  cuius  iussu  venio,  et  quamobrem  venerim, 
dicam;  simulque  ipse  eloquar  nomen  meum." 

liv.  31.  39:   "Corpus  iam  curabat  consul,  quum  venisse  nun- 

ciatum  est."   Und  Virgil  himself,  Aen,  6,  389:  "fare,  age,  quid 

venias."    This  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the 

Heynian  edition  has  been  greatly   damaged  by  Wagner's  8oi- 

disant  emendations. 

CuNcns  LEcn  navibus,  not  cuncti  lecti  navtbus,  (1)  because 

it  was  only  by  representatives  of  all  the  ships  being  there  that 

they  could  be  known  to  be  representatives  at  all;  (2)  because 

of  the  parallels,  Aen,  11.  60:  "toto  lectos  ex  agmine;"  7.  152, 

"delectos  ordine  ab  omni;"  7.  274,  "equos  numero  pater  eligit 

omni;"  5.  15: 

"quatuor  ex  omni  delectae  classe  carinae." 


'*'  The  superscribed  s  has  not  been  noticed  by  Ribbeok. 

ITKNTIT,    AKXKTDKA,    VOL.    1.  47 
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Theocr.  IdyU.  13.  16: 

.     .     .     Irjawv 
Aioovtdag,  oi  (f'  witch  aQiarrifg  avvfnovro, 
nnanv  fx  noXuav  nQokfkeyfifvot,,  top  oifiXog  n. 

Val.  Flacc.  5.  326: 

^*dixerat;  et  Scythicam  qui  se  comitentiu*  ad  urbem, 
sorte  petit;  nuraeroque  novem  ducuntur  ab  onini." 

Stat  Theb,  6.  128: 

,     .     .     "longo  post  tempore  surgit 
colla  super  iuvenum  (oumero  dux  legerat  omni), 
ipse  fero  clamore  torus." 

(8)  because  cuxcris  is  not,  as  stated  by  Heyne  ("cunctis,  quod 
baud  dubie  verius,  in  paucissimis  occurrere  videtur*'),  the  read- 
ing of  a  very  small  number  of  MSS.  only,  but  of  a  considerable 
proportion.     See  Var.  Lect.  above. 

CuNCTis:  all  collectively,  the  whole  of  the  ships  taken  as 
one  body.  The  delegates,  the  lecti,  represented,  not  the  separate 
ships  (so  many  delegates  for  each  ship),  but  the  whole  of  the 
ships  considered  as  one  body.  The  entire  crew  (viz.,  the  crews 
of  each  ship  collected  together,  and  forming  one  mass  or  body) 
selected  delegates.  There  was,  therefore,  only  a  single  set  of 
delegates,  tliis  single  set  representing  the  whole  fleet  (crxcns 
NAvmus).  Festus:  '-^Cuncti  significat  quidem  omnes,  sed  con- 
iuncti  et  congregati;  at  vero  omnes,  etiam  si  diversis  locis  sint" 

Orantes  venlvm  et  templum  clamore  plteb.vnt. — "Quum 
haec  adiecta  sint,  et  templum,  quo  Dido  se  contulerat,  pcte- 
BANT,  intellige  de  venia  r^inae  conveniendae,"  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyne).  Not  only  not  the  meaning,  but  the  very  opposite  of  the 
meaning.  The  deputies  not  only  do  not  beg  the  favour  of  an 
audience  of  the  queen  in  the  temple,  but  they  go  to  the  temple 
for  the  very  purpose  of  begging  the  favour  they  want  The  gist 
of  the  thought  Is  in  or.\ntes  venl\m;  the  mission  of  the  deputies 
is  to  beg  the  queen's  grace,  and,  in  order  to  execiute  this  their 
mission,  they  go  to  the  temple.  In  other  words,  the  two 
clauses  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  theme  and  varia- 
tion—"they  were  going  to  beg  the  queen's  grace"  being  the 
theme,  and  "they  were  betaking  themselves  clamorously  to 
the  temple'*  being  the  variation;   the  theme  expressing  briefly 
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their  journey  (ibant),  and  the  object  of  their  journey  (orantes 
veniam);  the  variation  expressing  the  precise  point  which  it 
was  necessary  they  should  reach,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
mission,  viz.,  the  temple,  and  that  they  did  not  go  quietly 
towards  it,  but  clamorously.  The  sum  of  the  two  clauses  is 
expressible  in  the  one  sentence:  "went  clamorously  to  iiie 
temple  to  beg  [the  queen's]  grace."  An  exact  parallel  will  be 
found,  10.  213: 

"tot  lecti  proceres  ter  denis  navibus  ibant 
subsidio  Troiae,  et  oampos  sails  aere  secabant,'* 

whore  "ibant  subsidio  Troiae"  (corresponding  to  raANT  orantes 
veniam)  is  the  theme,  of  which  "campos  salis  aere  secabant"  is 
the  variation;  and  where  the  two  simple  clauses  together  express 
the  complex  sentiment,  "ploughed  the  salt  sea  as  they  went  to 
the  help  of  Troy." 

Venia  here  as  elsewhere  (see  Rem.  on  "veniamque  precari," 
3.  114)  is  not  forgiveness,  hut  grace,  favour.  The  precise  venia 
asked  is  explained  as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  ex- 
plain anything,  only  jBve  lines  further  on,  where  the  spokesman 
of  the  deputation  which  went  to  the  temple  or^vntes  veniam 
begins  his  address  to  the  queen  for  venia  with  the  words: 

TROES   TE  MISERI,   VKNTIS   MARIA   OMNIA  VECTI, 
ORAMUS:   PROHIBE   INFANDOS   A   NAVIBUS  lONES; 
PARCE   PIO   OENERI,   BT   PROPIUS   RES   ASPIGE  NOSTRAS. 

Orantes  veniam,  equivalent  to  "oratum  veniam,"  or  "ut 
orarent  veniam."  Compare  2.  114,  where  the  codices  vacillate 
between  "scitantem  oracula  Phoebi"  and  "scitatum  oracula 
Phoebi,"  readings  aflTording  precisely  the  same  sense. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  verb  which  is  oftener  varied  by  our 
author,  in  order  to  form  the  construction  which  I  have  deno- 
minated theme  and  variation,  than  this  very  verb  ire  and  its 
compounds.     Compare  6.  719: 

"o  pater,  anne  aliquas  ad  caelum  hinc  ire  putandom  est 
sublimes  auimas,  iterumque  ad  tarda  reverti 
corpora?" 
6.  386: 

"per  taciturn  nemus  tre,  pedemque  advertere  ripae." 

47* 
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.    .    .    "cui  fidus  Achates 
it  comes,  et  paribus  curis  vestigia  figit" 

^^ibaty  et  ingentem  [leg.  ingenti]  sese  clamore  ferebat/' 

"DOS  abiisse  rati  et  vonto  petiisse  Mycenas." 

"primus  obit  J  loDgeque  ante  omnia  corpora  Nisus 
emicat/* 

'*ardet  abire  fuga,  dulcesque  relinquere  terras." 

"qua  victrix  redit  ilia,  pedemque  ex  hoste  reportat." 

Maximus  (verse  525);  the  oldest,  and  according  to  the  pro- 
verb, semor,  prior.  Compare  Eurip.  Cycl.  100  (Ulysses  address- 
ing Silenus  first  as  the  eldest  of  the  satyrs): 

XfUQfiv  n{)oatina  nQtain  lov  yf^aiUQov, 
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526-545. 

NOV  AM — TERRA 


VAR.  LECT. 
mo  cuKsus  FuiT  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  Ill  Servius,  in  Prooem.  (ed.  Lion);  Wakcf.; 

Ribb. 
urc  cuHsus  FuiT  III  Servius,  in  Comm.  (ed.  Lion)  ("Uuc  tuRsus;   vol  iate 

cur  mis  J  vol  pro  Uluc'')\  P.  Manut 

0  Vat.,  Fer.,  St.  OaU. 
lire  rnisus  pni  is  more  probably  the  true  reading,   "iHuc  cursus   erat" 

being  ceiiainly  the  tinio  reading,  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  583. 


Nov  AM      cm     CONDERE     lUPITER     URBEM     ITSTITIAQUE      DEDIT     QENTKS 

FRENARE  suPERBAS.  — These  words  refer  to  the  two  occupations 
in  which  Ilioneus  and  the  Trojans  have  just  seen  Dido  engaged : 
NOV  AM  GUI  CONDERE  R  PITER  URBEM  to  "operumquc  laborem  parti- 
bus  aequabat  iustis,"  etc.  (verse  511);  iustitiaque  dedit,  &c.,  to 
"iura  dabat,  legesque  viris"  (ibid.). 

Faroe    pio    grnkbi    ot    propius    res    aspice    nostras. — Pro* 
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PIUS,  "Praesentius,"  Taiibmann,  Conington.  " 'Accuratius  in- 
spice';  sciz.  deprecatur  iudicium  de  se  ex  prime  rerum  aspectu 
fortunaeque  specie,  postulatque  a  regina  ut  accuratius  sibi,  qui 
sint,  exponi  patiatur,"  Heyne.  I  agree  with  Heyne  against 
Taubmann  and  Conington,  and  look  upon  the  speech  of  llioneus 
as  laying  before  Dido  that  nearer  ("vicinius,''  Servius),  /.  e.  closer, 
view  of  the  Trojan  case  and  circumstances  which  llioneus,  in 
the  words  of  our  text,  expresses  his  wish  she  should  take.  Com- 
pare Eurip.  Ijphig,  in  Atdid.  490  (ed.  Stokes): 

(((fQ(ov,  v€og  T   t}v  TiQtv  TO  TTQay/na  (f*  €yyvd-tv 
axon  aw,  (Ofidov  mov  rjv  xtfivHv  Tfxvn, 

where  eyyvO^ev  a/^oTtcov  (corresponding  exactly  to  propitjs  aspice) 
can  only  mean  looking  closely  into;  and  where,  in  a  context 
very  similar  to  that  in  which  our  text  stands,  tlie  very  change 
of  feeling  which  llioneus  promises  himself  shall  take  place  in 
the  mind  of  Dido  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  Trojan  case 
(PROPa's  RES  ASPICE  NOSTRAS),  viz.,  a  cliango  from  severity  to 
mercy,  does  actually  take  place  in  the  mind  of  Menelaus,  to 
7CQayfta  ey)'v&ev  GAOTtiov.     Compare,  also,  Manil.  4.  906: 

.    .     .    "  victorque  ad  sidera  mittit, 
sidereosqne  oculos,  prophisque  aspectat  Olympnm, 
inquiritque  loveni.'* 
Sil.  1.  29: 

"verum  ubi  magnanimis  Romam  caput  urbibus  alte 
exsorere,  ac  missas  otiam  trans  aequora  classes 
totura  signa  videt  victricia  ferre  per  orbem, 
iam  propius  metuens,  bellaodi  corda  farore 
Phoenicum  exstimulat  [luno]" 

[fearing  more  closely]  more  nearly,  /.  e.,  feeling  the  danger 
nearer].  The  two  ideas,  however,  run  into  each  other,  close- 
ness or  nearness  being  indispensable  to  kindliness  of  relation; 
and  more  or  less  of  kindliness  following  almost  as  a  necessary 
consequence  on  closeness.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  second  or  derived  sense, 
Claud.  Laus  Serenae,  106: 

.     .    .     "propius,  quam  si  genuisset,  amavit 
defuncti  fratris  sobolom." 
I  shall  not,  therefore^  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  there  may  be 
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some  intermixture  of  this  sense  in  the  propitjs  of  our  text.  It 
is,  at  least,  in  order  that  Dido  may  take  a  kindlier,  that  Ilio- 
neus  begs  of  her  to  take  a  nearer,  view  of  the  circumstances — 
PROPius  aspideiis  res  nostras,  parce  pio  generi;  exactly  as 
Tacit.  Annal,  13.  57:  "religione  insita,  eos  maxime  locos  pro- 
pinquare  caelo,  precesque  mortalium  a  dels  nusquam  propius 
audiri,"  where  the  kindlier  view  is  the  consequence  of  and 
implied  in  the  nearer. 

NON   NOS  AUT  FERRO  LmYCOS  POPULARE  PENATES  VENIMUS.      With 

this  addr^s  of  Tlioneus  to  Dido,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the 
Trojans  shipwrecked  along  with  him,  compare  the  address  of 
Clearchus  to  Tissaphernes  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  ten 
thousand,  Xenoph.  Anab.  2.  2:  Hf,ieig  owe  avvrikd^ofAev  cog 
ffaailei  ^coXef^itiaovjeg,  x.  t.  k. 

NoN    EA     VIS    ANIMO,    NEC    TANTA     SUPERBIA     VICTIS.       The     VCiy 

paraphrase  of  Livy,  45.  22:  "Neque  enim  ea  nunc  nostra  est 
fortuna." 

QuuM  suBFTO  .vssuROENS  FLUCTU  NiMBOSUs  ORION.  For  examples 
of  fluctus  used  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  i.  e,  to  express 
fluctuation,  or  the  rolling  of  many  waves,  see  Georg.  4,  195: 

^^ut  cymbae  instabiles,  fluctu  iactante,  saburram;" 

Aen,  8.   672: 

.    .    .    "fluctu  spuniabant  caerula  cano." 

There  is  an  exactly  similar  use  of  the  words  icave  and  billow 
in  English,  as  Milton,  Par,  Lost,  1.  192: 

'^thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
with  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
that  sparkling  blazed;" 

and  Wolfe,  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  ''and  we  far  away  on 
the  billow." 

Adnavimus. — "In  verbo  adnavimus  difBcultas,  calamitas  ot 
dados  apparent,  quae  miserationem  commoveant,"  Pierius,  un- 
derstanding the  word  literally  of  the  shipwrecked  swimming  to 
land,  as,  6.  358,  "paulatim  adnabam  terrae."  Pierius  is  in 
error.  Adnare  is  here  used  to  express,  not  the  floating  or 
swimming  of  the  persons  to  land,  but  the  floating  or  swimming 
of  the  ships  to  land,  as  in  Ovid,  Tfist.  3.  12.  31: 
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^'incipient  aliqaae  tamon  hue  adnare  caiinae, 
hospitaque  in  Ponti  littore  puppis  erit;" 

also,. our  author  himself,  Oeorg,  4.  506: 

"ilia  quidem  Stygia  nabat  iam  frigida  cymba" 

[swam  or  floated  in  the  Stygian  boat].  The  Germans  use  their 
schwimmeii  and  anschivimmen,  and  the  French  their  fiager,  pre- 
cisely as  Virgil  in  our  text  uses  adnare.  Compare  Dresdener 
Nachrwktmi,  Aug.  13,  1866:  "Gestem  vormittag  schwamm 
unterhalb  der  terrasse  ein  mannlicher  leichnam  an."  Tagblatt 
der  Stadt  St,  Oallen,  22  July,  1862:  "Schwimmend  aus  Indien 
sind  nicht  25,000,  sondern  440,000  ballen."  Jal,  Flotte  de 
C^sar:  "Les  autres  nageant  debout  ou  assis  sur  des  bancs 
61ev(:«."    See  Rem.  on  8.  93. 

Primaque  vetant  coxsistere  terra.     Prima  terra,    the  edge 
of  the  land;  the  shore.     Compare  Ovid,  Fast.  2.  595: 
"vos  illi  in  piima  fugienu  obsistite  ripa" 

[the  edge  or  brink  of  the  river  bank:  ^^Stop  her  on  the  top  of 
the  bank,  before  she  gets  down  to  the  ivater^^].  "Prima  terra," 
the  part  of  the  land  nearest  you  as  you  approach  the  larid 
from  the  tvater;  "prima  ripa,"  th^  part  of  the  bank  nearest 
you  as  you  approach  the  water  from  the  land.  Compare  also 
Oeorg.  2.  44:  "primi  lege  littoris  oram"  [the  edge  of  the  shore 
next  the  sea];  and  Val.  Flacc.  3.  304: 

.    .    .    "quae  me  hospita  tellus 
accipiet?  quae  non  primis  prohibebit  arenis  ? " 

[the  edge  of  the  sand,  next  the  sea].  Ovid,  Met.  4.  543  (of 
Leucothea,  who  has  drowned  herself): 

"Sidoniae  comites,  quantum  yaluere,  secutae 
signa  pedum,  prime  videre  novissima  saxo" 

[saw  the  last  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  next  the  sea],  Ovid, 
Met.  2.  870  (of  Jupiter  carrying  off  Europa): 

"cum  deus  a  terra  siccoque  a  littore  sensim 
falsa  pedum  primis  vestigia  ponit  in  undis" 

[the  edge  of  tlie  water,  next  the  land]. 
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546-551. 

SI    GENUS    UUMAXUM    ET   MORTALIA   TEMXITIS    AKMA 

AT   SPERATE   DEOS   MEMORES    FANDI    ATQUE   NEFANDl 

REX    ERAT   AENEAS    NOBIS    QUO   IU8TI0R    ALTER 

NEC   PIETATE   FUIT   NEC    BELLO    MAIOR    ET   ARMIS 

QUEM   SI    FATA   VIRUM   SERVANT    SI   VESCITUR   AURA     5  ft 

AETHERIA  NEQUE   ADHUC   CRUDELIBUS   OCCUBAT   UMBRIS 


Si  GENUS — NEFANDL  Compare  Horn.  Od.  22.  59  (Ulysses  to  the 
suitors) : 

ovTi  d^tovg  dfiOttvTfg,  oi  ovQavov  tVQi'v  i/ovaiv, 

OVTf    XiV    (CVd-Q(07ltUV   VfUtOiV  XtttOTIia&fV  t&fO&i. 

Quo     lUSTIOR     ALTER    NEC    PIETATE     FUIT     NEC     BELLO     MAIOR    BT 

ARMIS. — "Pietas  pars  iustitiae  est,  sicut  severitas.  Nunc  ergo  hoc 
dicit,  qua  parte  sit  iustus,  i.  e.  pietate,"  Serr.  (ed.  Lion).  "lus- 
TioR  PIETATE,  i.  quantum  ad  pietatem  in  superos  et  parentem," 
Ascensius.  "Veteres  pietatem  in  parte  iustitiae  ponebant," 
Wagner  (1861),  quoting  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  41,  and  tiie  first 
four  words  of  Servius,  cited  above.  "Verbinde  iuswor  pietate," 
Thiel.  This  structure  aflbrding  me  no  sense  whatever — for  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  can  be  either  more  or  less  just 
PIETATE,  whether  pietate  be  equivalent  to  by  pi  etas,  or  in 
pi  etas,  or  7mth  pi  etas — I  adopt  the  construction  of  which  we 
have  already  in  Donatus  an  inkling  ("In  rege  suo  bona  animi 
laudavit  et  corporis:  animi  sunt  iustitia  et  pietas;  virtus,  in  exer- 
citatione  bellandi"),  and  which  has  been  thus  more  clearly  set 
forth,  first  by  Heyne  ("Quo  nec  alter  iustior,  nec  major  Furr 
PIETATE,  BELLO  ET  ARMis),  and  thcu  by  Voss — 

.    .    .    ^^dem  oicht  in  goreohtigkeit  einer, 
nicht  in  frommigkeit  jo,  noch  in  krieg  und  waffen  zuvorging**— 

and  has  since  been  adopted  both  by  Forbiger  and  Conington. 
Not  that  I  admire  the  construction  or  find  in  it  our  author's 
usual  elegance,  but  because  any  construction,  no  matter  how 
awkward  or  slovenly,  is  preferable  to  a  construction  affording. 
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as  it  seems  to  me,  no  sense  at  all.  The  observation  of  Coning* 
ton:  "Heyne  was  the  first  who  put  a  comma  at  alter;  the 
old  punctuation  connected  iustior  with  pietate,''  requires  mo- 
dification if  I  have  been  correct  in  representing  Heyne's  analysis 
of  the  passage  to  be  as  old  as  Donatus's,  i.  e.  to  be  the  older 
of  the  two  analyses  in  question ;  still  more  if  Servius's  ^^Pietas 
enim  in  deos,  iti^titia  in  homines  est;  quibus  duabus  virtutibus 
regem  ornatum  esse  convenit,"  as  most  probably  it  is  not  a 
further  explanation  of  his  above-quoted  analysis,  but  an  alitery 
very  likely  by  a  diflferent  hand. 

PlETATE    MA''^'*      ***    '^incHHa     nntenHnr    flrniia."     Ovirl       MpI 

6.  678: 

"ius 

and— still  more 
Propert.  3.  22. 


PiCTATE,    tm 

opposed  to  the 
Heroid,  8.  3: 
upy 

i 
QUEM    SI    FJ 

"quem  si  fata  s 
expi'ess  purpos 
the  expression 
that  Aeneas  m£ 
the  royal  prese 
lable.  The  diff 
between  whom 
The  though 
SERVANT   is   rej 

in     NEQUE    ADHI 

the  two  last  cl 
tions  of  the  fir 
terms  of  a  sistei 
much  used  by 
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from  poetry,  and   constituting  an   almost  splendid   part  of  the 

art — has  been  little,  if  at  all,  noticed  by  writers  on  the  art  of 

poetry.     It  may  be  well,   therefore,  to  take   the  opportunit}^  of 

this,  the  first  well-marked  instance  of  our  author's  use  of  it,  in 

his  Aeneid,   to  make  some  general  observations  upon  it,  the 

more  especially  as  we  shall  find  it  very  frequently  employed 

and  with  great  effect  in  the  course  of  the  poem. 

Perhaps  no  author  in   the  English  language  has  used  this 

method  more  frequently  or  more  happily  than   Pope.     Let  us 

take  his  well-known  couplet  {Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1.  95): 

*^hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  bi*east: 
man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  admirers  of  this  couplet,  that  the 
two  lines  of  which  it  consists  express  substantially  the  same  idea; 
that  the  poet,  having  enunciated  his  tliought  in  the  line  "^hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  instead  of  proceeding  in 
the  next  line  to  a  new  thought^  dwells  upon  the  just  enunciated 
thought — harps  upon  it,  as  we  say — and  in  the  new  line  produce 
it  over  again  in  a  slightly  varied  form.  Not  tired  of  the  thought 
himself,  he  has  pleasure  in  keeping  it  before  his  own  eyes,  and 
contemplating  it  under  various  aspects,  and  reckons^ot  without 
reason,  on  the  same  disposition  in  his  reader:  gust  like  the 
nurse  who  repeats  the  same  sentence,  or  the  same  stanza,  or  the 
same  verse,  of  the  lullaby  to  the  infant  she  would  put  to  sleep, 
or  whose  fro  ward  temper  she  would  soothe;  always,  however,  in 
each  repetition  varying  a  little,  either  in  tone  or  in  key,  in 
quickness  or  in  slowness,  in  expression  or  in  words.  The  re- 
peated thought  on  these  occasions  is  not  a  complete  and  absolute 
repetition  of  the  just  enunciated  thought  (for  no  mind  patiently 
endures  absolute  sameness);  it  is  the  just  enunciated  thought, 
with  something  left  out,  or  something  added,  or  both  something 
left  out  and  something  added,  or  it  is  the  just  enunciated  thought, 
modified,  coloured,  enlarged,  or  in  some  other  way  varied.  You 
ask  me:  "Why  repeated  at  all?  Why,  if  the  mind  must  have 
variety,  not  proceed  at  once  to  sometliing  new?"  I  reply:  '*The 
new  is  coming,  but  the  transition  must  not  be  too  rapid."  The 
mind,  except  when  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement,  does  not  like 
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to  be  hurried,  likes  its  leisure;  just  as  the  eye  of  the  traveller  likes 
to  dwell  upon  the  landscape  through  which  he  is  passing,  not  be 
carried  from  object  to  object,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  locomotive. 
The  mind's  course  tlirough  a  poem  must  not  be  a  mere  succession 
of  jolts,  and  of  objects  passed  by  so  rapidly  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guished. The  reader  or  hearer  must  have  time  to  dwell  a  moment 
or  two  on  the  thought  just  presented  before  he  is  huriied  off  to 
another.  We  do  not  sit  down  to  a  poem  as  the  queen  enters  her 
presentation  chamber,  to  get  over  as  many  kisses  of  the  hand  as 
it  is  possible  within  a  given  time,  without  caring,  or  even  so 
much  as  knowing,  who  or  what  it  is  that  kisses.  We  would  like 
to  form  some  little  acquaintance  with  the  kissers,  to  have  some- 
thing for  our  trouble;  if  no  more,  sufficient  knowledge  at  least 
of  the  person,  to  recognise  it,  should  we  ever  happen  to  meet  it 
again.  For  this  reason  the  poet  who  most  charms  is  not  Persius, 
not  he  who  condenses  most,  who  presents  his  images  in  the  most 
rapid  succession,  and  with  the  most  rapidity  snatches  them  away ; 
but  Horace,  who  plays  with  them  and  dances  them  before  and 
about  you — "lustrat  choreis."  In  the  present  instance  how 
much  less  compliment  had  been  paid  to  the  missing  hero;  how 
much  less  the  grief  of  Ilioneus  and  his  companions  indulged; 
how  much  less  the  expectation  of  Dido  and  the  Phoenicians 
raised;  how  much  less  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  enlisted,  had 
the  author  contented  himself  with  the  mere  necessary  expression 
QUEM  SI  FATA  viRUM  SERVANT,  and  from  this  short  protasis  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  his  apodosis  non  metus,  &c.?  The  feeding  no 
longeron  the  ethereal  effluence  had  been  wanting,  the  lying  in  the 
cruel  shadow  of  death  had  been  wanting,  and  we  had  been  obliged 
to  take  on  ourselves  the  trouble  of  colouring  the  uncoloured 
sketch,  of  supplying  and  eking  out  the  deficient  strokes,  of 
finding  out  for  ourselves,  and  by  our  own  labour,  that  quem  si 
FATA  vmuAi  SERVANT,  wcU  reflected  on,  contained  in  itself  the 
entire  meaning :  If  the  hero  teas  still  alive,  still  feeding  on  the  ethe- 
real  effluence,  not  yet  lying  prostrate  and  overshadowed  by  cTuel 
death.  This  is  an  ungrateful  labour  to  the  mind.  We  sit  down 
to  a  poem  in  order  to  be  pleased,  refreshed,  and  delighted,  not  to 
be  fatigued,  and  so  we  shut  the  book  and  turn  elsewhither  in 
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search  of  amusement;  and  who  shall  blame  us?  Not  surely  he 
who  informs  us  that  brevity'  in  the  orator  is  false  play  towards 
the  client  (Plin.  Ep.  L  20:  "  Praevaricatio  etiam,  cursim  et 
breviter  attingere  quae  sint  inculcanda,  infigenda,  repetenda; 
nam  plerisque  longiore  tractu  vis  quaedam  et  pondus  accedit, 
utquc  corpori  ferrum,  sic  oratio  animo  non  ictu  magis  quara  mora 
imprimitur ")i  for  what  is  poetry  but  oratory  put  into  measure? 
what  the  reader,  but  the  poet's  client? 

Of  this  kind  of  writing,  this  playing  of  the  image  before  you, 
there  are  various  degrees.  Sometimes  there  is  little  more  in  the 
second  clause  than  a  repetition,  or  changed  words,  of  the  first. 
Ex,  gr,,  verse  282,  "imperium  sine  fine  dedi"  is  a  repetition 
of  "his  ego  nee  metas  rermn  nee  tempera  pono,"  the  only  sub- 
stantial addition  being  "imperium,"  stronger  and  more  empha- 
tic than  "rerum."  And,  EcL  1.  4  (for  we  have  theme  and 
variation  already  in  almost  the  very  first  words  of  the  first 
Eclogue),  "nos  patriam  fugimus''  is  a  mere  repetition  of  '"nos 
patriae  fines  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva,"  except  so  far  as  "fugi- 
mus''  is  a  slightly  more  concentrated  expression  than  "patriae 
fines  et  dulcia  arva."  There  is  in  each  of  these  cases  also  only 
a  single  variation,  not,  as  in  our  text,  two.  Yet  even  in  these 
cases  the  eflect  of  the  expression  of  the  thought  by  means 
of  theme  and  variation  is  at  least  double  the  eflect  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  expression  of  the  same  thought,  with- 
out the  help  of  such — artifice,  shall  I  call  it? — by  the  single 
sentences,  to  wit,  "his  ego  nee  metas  imperii,  nee  tempera 
pono;''  and  by  "nos  fugimus  fines  et  dulcia  arva  patriae/' 
A  still  simpler,  still  purer,  example  of  the  form  of  writing 
which  I  have  found  convenient  thus  to  denominate  theme  and 
variation  occui-a  in  the  Twelfth  Book,  at  vei-se  318: 

"has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba," 

where  the  variation  is,  perhaps,  as  little  a  variation  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be,  and  be  a  variation  at  all,  yet  has  the  essential 
effect  of  a  variation,  as  it  forces  the  reader  to  dwell  upon  the 
occurrence  thus  doubly  or  twice  over  described,  prevents  him 
fn^m  passing  on  as  rapidly  as  he  would  surely  have  passed  on 
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if  the  circumstance  bad  been  described  by  the  theme  alone,  or 
by  the  variation  alone.  By  this  suspense  of  the  expectation, 
weight  and  importance  are  added  to  the  incident  described.  Of 
all  the  arts  of  the  poet,  this  little  manoeuvre  (of  which  ano- 
ther example,  only  a  very  little  more  studied,  will  be  found 
at  verse  10  of  the  same  Twelfth  Book: 

"turn  sic  affatur  regem,  atque  ita  turbidus  infit") 

is,  perhaps,  the  simplest,  most  natural,  and  most  efiectual.  At 
other  times,  the  second  clause  is  even  less  a  repetition  of  the 
first,  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  clause  or  a  repetition  at  all ; 
yet  the  passage  is  formed  more  or  less  on  the  principle,  and  has 
more  or  less  the  effect,  of  theme  and  variation.  An  example  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  at  verse  12  of  this  Book,  where  "numine 
laeso"  and  ''quidve  dolens"  are  substantially  two  variations 
of  the  theme  ^'causas."  At  verse  31  of  this  Book  will  be 
found  another  example  of  the  same  kind,  "spretae  iniuria 
formae"  being  substantially  a  mere  variation  of  "indicium 
Paridis,"  not  a  separate  independent  head  or  category;  and  in 
the  very  next  verse  will  be  found  a  third,  "rapti  Ganymedis 
honores'*  being,  in  like  manner,  substantially  a  variation  of 
"genus  in  visum;"  as  in  verse  34,  a  fourth,  "reliquias  Danaum 
atque  immitis  Achillei''  being  substantially,  not  formally,  a 
variation  of  "Troas."  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  theme 
and  variation  principle  is  carried  out  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  our  text.  Instances  occur  in  which  there  are  as  many 
as  three  variations  of  the  theme;  and  now  and  then  we 
meet  with  an  instance  in  which  either  theme  or  variation,  or 
both  theme  and  variation,  are  subdivisible  into  theme  and 
variation.  Of  this  latter  form  we  have  an  example  at  9.  98, 
where  "defunctae"  and  "finem  portusque  tenebunt  Ausonios" 
are  respectively  theme  and  variation  of  the  theme  "defunctae 
finem  portusque  tenebunt  Ausonios;"  and  "quaecumque  evase- 
rit  undis"  and  "Dardanium  ducem  Laurentia  vexerit  arva," 
are  respectively  th^me  and  variation  of  the  variation  "quae- 
cumque evaserit  undis  Dardaniumque  ducem  Laurentia  vexeiit 
arva.''     Nor  is  it  in   poetry  only  the  principle  is  applicable; 
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theme  and  variation  are  equally  used  in  prose,  and  contribute 
alike  to  its  clearness  and  amenitj\  Returning  back  to  this 
comment,  and  reading  it  over  again,  I  find  that  I  have,  in 
the  course  of  it— unintentionally,  and  without  any  view  to  their 
citation— used  the  theme  and  variation  mode  of  writing  no  less 
than  fourteen  times.  It  will  be  found  in  the  very  first  sentence, 
the  first  half  of  which,  ending  at  "umbris,"  is  a  theme  of  which 
the  second  half,  ending  at  "first,"  is  the  variation.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  second  sentence,  the  clause  "almost  inseparable 
from  poetry"  being  a  theme  of  which  the  clause  "and  consti- 
tuting an  essential  part  of  the  art"  is  the  variation.  A  little 
further  on,  in  the  sentence  immediately  succeeding  Pope's 
couplet,  the  clause  "the  two  lines  of  which  it  consists  express 
substantially  the  same  idea"  is  a  theme  of  which  the  clause, 
"the  poet  having  enunciated  his  thought  in  the  line, 

*hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,' 

instead  of  proceeding  in  the  next  line  to  a  new  thought,  dwells 
upon  the  just  enunciated  thought,  harps  upon  it,  as  we  say, 
and  in  the  new  line  produces  it  over  again  in  a  slightly  varied 
form,"  is  the  variation — a  variation,  too,  in  which  the  clause 
"dwells  upon  the  just  enunciated  thought"  is  a  new  theme, 
of  which  the  clause  "harps  upon  it,  as  we  say,"  is  a  first,  and 
the  clause  "and  in  the  new  line  produces  it  over  again  in  a 
slightly  varied  form"  is  a  second  variation.  And  so  on  I 
might  proceed,  if  there  were  any  use  in  it,  through  the  whole 
fourteen  instances  in  which  I  have  myself,  in  the  course  of  this 
single  comment,  used,  wholly  accidentally,  this  form  of  com- 
position. 

Theme  and  variation  being  so  exceedingly  usual  a  form  of 
composition,  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  becomes  almost 
essential,  not  merely  to  the  interpretation  of  individual  passages, 
as  well  of  Virgil  as  of  other  authors,  but  to  the  just  apprecia- 
tion both  of  Virgil's  style,  and  of  style  in  general,  whether 
poetic  or  prosaic.  Having  dwelt  at  so  great  length  on  the 
subject  here,  on  occasion  of  the  first  marked  example  of  this 
kind  of  structure  presented  by  our  author,  little  more  will  be 
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necessary,  when  similar  examples  present  themselves,  than  to 

point  them   out  in   as  brief  terms  as  possible  to  the  reader's 

attention.     See  Rem.  on  23-26,  above. 

VEScrruR   aura   aetheria.     "Sane,  hie  VEScrruR  pro  frvitur 

posuit;  nam  non  comedit  auram  sed  vivit  ea,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion), 

Voss,  and  "haucht  jener  des  aether's  nahrende  luft,"  "wenn  er 

des  aether's  hauch  noch  geneusst."    Not  the  meaning:  vescitur 

aura  aetheria  is  not  breathes  but  sees,   as  Stat.  Theb,  1.  236 

(Jupiter,  of  the  still  living  and  breathing  Oedipus): 

"ille  tamen  Saperis  aeterna  piacula  solvit 
proiecitque  diem,  nee  iam  amplius  aothere  nostro 
vescitur;  at  nati  (facinus  sine  more!)  cadentes 
calcavere  oculos," 

— a  use  of  vesci   similar  to  that   made  of  the  same  word  by 

Accius,  in  Athainante  (ap.  Nonium): 

"prius,  quam  infans  esses,  facinus  oculi  vescuntur  tui" 

(where   Nonius:   ''^ vesci  .  .  .  videre*^).     Compare  Sil.  13.  497: 

'^'aetheria  fnieror  quum  luce,  baud  segniler,'  inquit, 
^Cymaeo  populis  vox  nostra  sonabat  in  antro.'" 
Juv.  3.  84: 

^^  usque  adeo  nibil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia  caelum 
bausit  Aventinum,  bacca  nutrita  Sabina.'' 

And  Virgil  himself,  Aeft.  10,  898:  "ut  auras  suspicions  hausit 

caelum;"  and  Lanci,  Poesie,   Fano,  1857,  p.  105  (of  Venus): 

"chi  dal  suo  ferro  aflfrancasi? 
qual  di  spezzarlo  6  bravo? 
ogni  uom  di  quella  e  schiavo 
tosto  ch'  e'  sorga  a  suggere 
i  rai  del  chiaro  sol." 

See  Rem.  on  "oculisque  en*antibus  alto  quaesivit  caelo  lu- 
cem,"  4.  691. 

The  line  is  a  paraphrase  of  Homer's  (Od.  4,  833): 

€i  nov  (Tt  ^tofi  xai  oqk  <f(tog  tjelioio 

(where,  no  less  than  generally  among  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
seeing  not  breathing  is  the  explanation  and  paraphrase  of  living). 
Compare  Aesch.  Agam,  687  (ed.  Schiitz): 

**  (f*  ouv  rig  «XTif  i^Jli^ot;  viv  larogei, 

xtu  ^ctfvrcx  Xtti  pXinovra  firixf^vaig  /Jtog 

tlnig  Tts  auTOP  ngog  Sofiovg  i}|c«v  nidiv. 
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Horn.  II  1,  88: 

ffi€v  C^vrog  XM  tn$  x^^^^  it QXOfitvoto. 

Soph.  Philoct.  1348: 

0)  arvyvog  Kuav,  n  //*  <t«  (fiyr*  (x^ig  nvti 
dltnovtti  xoi'X  a(prjx«g  fig  A&ov  fioltiv; 

Eurip.  Troad.  633  (ed.  Musgr.)  (Hecuba  to  Androm.): 

ov  TKVTov,  a>  naif  Tta  fiXfntiv  to  xnr&ttviiV 
TO  fjLtv  y«Q  ovSev,  rati  evtiaiv  tXniieg, 

Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1437  (Polynices  to  Antigone): 

.      .      .      ov   yttQ  fl    tTl 

^XtnovT  €<xoi//fa»y  avO-ig. 

and  Bninck's  translation  of  same:  "Non  enim  aura  vos- 
centcm  videbitis  me  posthac."  Eurip.  He?'e.  Fiir.  1089  (Her- 
cules speaking): 

€finvoug  fifv  €ifn,  xtti  Sfioox  «JTfQ  fie  Sfi, 
tu^iQa  T€  xai  yr^v  xo^tt  ^  v^Xiov  raie 

[i.  e.,  I  am  alive].    Lucret  3.  1042  (ed.  Lachm.): 

^4pse  Epicurus  iit  decurso  lumine  vitao.'* 
Eurip.  Helerm,  582: 

Hel.    ovx  rjXO-ov  tg  yrjv  7\>a)«<f\  uXX*  fiitoXov  ijv, 

MxM,  xni  ug  ^XfrrovTtt  ow^wt  [rrventia  corpora]  (^(QyuCfrai ; 

Lucret  1.  4: 

.    .    .    **per  to  qucmiam  gonus  omne  animtDtam 
coDcipitur  f^i^que  exortum  lumina  soils." 

Cicero,  pro  Quint.:  ^^Vivo  videntique,^'  Lucret  3.  1059:  "Firo 
atque  ridenti,''  Plin.  H.  N.  11.  37.  52:  ^^OcuU,  pars  corporis 
pretiosissima  et  quae  lucis  usu  i^tam  distinguat  a  morte.'*   Aen. 

12.  935: 

"ot  me,  sou  corpus  spol  latum  lumine  mavis, 
redde  mois." 
Am.  2.  84: 

^^iniontem 

demisoro  neci,  nunc  cassum  lumine  lugenf 
Aen.  3.  311: 

.    .    .     ^^vivisne?  aut  si  lux  alma  recessit, 
Hector  ubi  est?" 
Oeorg.  2.  340: 

^^cum  primae  lucem  pecudes  hausere." 
AnthoL  Lat.  (ed.  Burm.)  3.  120.  5: 

^^paa  dies  tdeo  nos  grato  perimt  aestu  [oi.  hauatu]." 
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Sil.  18.  473: 

"regia  quiim  Iff  rem  posiiprnnt  memhra,  probatiun  est 
Hy  lean  is  ad  hi  I  »o  re  caues.' 
Lucan,  2.  512: 

••  •  vive.  licet  uolis,  et  iiostro  muuero,"  dixit, 
*cerne  dtetn.^  " 

Avienus.  Ora  Marit.  [oi  the  sun): 

••scis  nam  fuisse  eius  modi  senteutiam 
Epicureoinim ;  non  eiim  occasu  premi, 
nullos  subire  gurgites,  nunqiiam  occuli, 
sed  obire  mundum,  obliqua  caeli  currero, 
animare  terras,  alere  lupts  pabulo 
couvexa  cimcta," 

when*  li<;ht  is  ^-pabulum,"  exactly  jis  in  our  text  it  is  an  object 
on  which  one  feeds  ~  vescituk. 

Aura  aetheria  not  the  etherial  air,  but  the  ethenal  effluence, 
radiance  [strahl)  of  the  ether,  i.  e.  light  of  the  sky;  '^aura  lu- 
rainis/'     Compare  Honi.  11.   13,   SS7 : 

if}^fl   6    (cuffOJf-nojr   ixn C  t  U  f- n  a   xai   .  tio<^   tcvytc^. 

Lactant.  f/e  Pho^n.    t3  : 

••at.jut'  ul)i  n(j!   pepuli:  Uili;eul.is  liininu  poilae. 
et  primi  einieiiit  lumiriis  aura  levis."' 

Anthol.  Lat,  (ed.  Meyerj,  1600: 

'verDa  puer,  puer  0  mi  verna,  quis  ah!  quis  ab  aura 
te  ill  tenebras  rapuit?" 

Virgil  never  uses  the  singuhir  aura  in  the  sense  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  but  always  to  express  the  effluence  or  radiance  of 
something  bright.     Compare  Aeti.   6.  204: 

'•discolor  uude  auri  |)er  ramos  aura  refuisit. " 

Ai'RA  being  thus  understood,  viz.,  as  signifying  effluence  or 
radiance,  not  only  does  the  praedicate  aethekia  become  more 
appropriate,  but  a  itontrast  or  opposition  is  piesented  between 
aura  actherfa  and  crudeubus  tmbris,  which  is  wholly  wanting 
so  long  as  aika  aetheria  is  undei*stood  to  mean  etherial 
air.  The  substitution,  therefore,  of  ''aeria"  for  ACTiiEinA  as 
proposed  by  Lachmann  (ad  Lucret.  ^.  405)  is,  like  so  many 
other   conjectural    emendations  of  the  Virgilian  text,   an  altera- 

HENKY,    AENEU)EA,    VOL.    I.  ^^ 
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tion  for  the  worse;  and  a  better  explanation  has  been  found 
than  that  proposed  by  Wagner  [Qimest.  Virgil,  9\  of  the  use  of 
aura  in  the  singular;  which  better  explanation,  as  well  as  ttie 
grounds  on  which  it  is  founded,  have  been  with  the  most  laud- 
able exactness  and  truthfulness  transferred,  by  Wagner's  own 
hand,  from  the  obscure  pages  of  ray  unworthy  (unworthy  even 
to  be  so  much  as  mentioned)  "Twelve  Yeai-s'  Voyage"  to  the 
brilliant  pages  of  his  own  PraeMohilior.     See  Rem.  on  6.  721. 


552-553. 


XON    MKTUS    OFFICIO    NEC   TE    CERTASSE   PRIOREM 
POEXrrEAT 

VAli.  LECT. 
xRc  I  Rom.,  Pal*  Med.  II  « J,  cod.  Canon.  (Butlor).    Ill  Princ.  Ven.  1470, 

1471,  1472,  1475;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475,  1492;  both  Stephenscs;  P.  Manut; 

both   Heinsii;   Philippe;   Bnrm.;   Jahn;  Thiol;   Dorph.;  Voes;  Ribb. ; 

Coningt.;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704). 
NK  II  gi,  (viz.  Goth.  54).    Ill  Tunieb.;  La  Cerda;  Hoync;t  Brunck;  Wakef.; 

Pott.;g  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Haupt 

0  Vat,  Ter.,  St.  OaU. 


NON    METUS    OFFICIO    NEC  TE  CERTASSE  PRfOREM  POENrTEAT.     "VulgatH 

erat  lectio  officio  nec  te;  in  quam  miruni  est  optimuoi 
quemque  codicem,  atque  etiaro  grammaticos  {rid.  Heina.), 
conspirare;  est  enim  manifesto  falsa.  Sensus  quidera  qualis- 
cunque    extorqueri    inde    potest;    sed    occurrit    unicuique    in 

*  The  reading  of  the  Palatine  MS.  is  very  plainly  .\kc,  not  as  quoted  by 
Ribbeck,  nkqit..  Ribbeck*s  error  has  arisen  from  the  accidental  wandering 
of  his  eye  to  the  xiegrK  of  the  preceding  line,  where,  the  mai^gfin  of  the 
leaf  being  deficient,  there  remains  only  the  uk  of  the  xbqui,  correcUy 
represented  by  Ribbeck  (viz.,  nkque),  but  incorrectly  referred  by  him  to  the 
present  verse. 

t  According  to  Conington,  .ve  was  recommended  by  Heinsius  and  in- 
troduced by  Hoy  no. 

t  Contrary  to  all  his  MSB.,  which  ho  informs  us  unanimously  read  sec. 
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oculos  legendum  esse,  non  metus,  officio  ne  te:  ov  (fo^ogi  tni. 
Nan  fnetuendurn  est,  ne  te  poeniteat  aUqtmndo  beneficik  nos 
priore^n  deinemvi^ie.  Et  extat  haec  lectio  in  Hamb.  a  m.  sec," 
Heyne.  In  this  reading  and  augmentation,  adopted  frora  La 
Cerda,  Heyne  is  followed  and  supported  by  Wagner  (1861), 
Porbigfer,  Thiel,  and  the  more  modern  editors,  with  the  exception 
of  Ribbeck  and  Conington.  I  adhere,  however,  to  the  ancient 
NEC,  not  only  as  the  unanimous  reading  of  the  MSS.  (for  a  second 
reading  of  Heyne's  Hamburg  MS.,  and  the  reading  of  that  worth- 
less MS.,  Gotha  54,  are  exceptions  wholly  undeserving  of  notice), 
but  as  aflfording,  when  rightly  interpreted,  /.  e,  when  metus  is 
referred  not  to  Dido  but  to  the  Trojans,  by  far  the  best  sense: 
NON  METUS  [est  nobis\  we  have  nothing  to  fear;  nec,  nor  shall 
you  repent,  &c.  I  consider  this  a  better  sense  than  that  obtain- 
able from  the  reading  non  metus  .  .  .  ne;  firai,  because  the 
emphatically  reduplicated  protasis  quem  si  fata  virum  ser- 
vant— SI      VESCITUR      aura      AETHERIA — NEQUE      ADHUC      CRUDEUBUS 

occubat  umbris  requires  a  stronger  apodosis  than  the  feeble 
NON  METiTS  .  .  .  NE;  and  seeondly,  because  it  had  not 
been  complimentary  to  Dido  thus,  not  merely  to  insinuate,  but 
even  plainly  to  express,  that  Uioneus  thought  that  Dido  did 
fear  that  she  would  get  no  reward  for  showing  kindness  toward 
the  Trojans. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  protasis  quem  si  fata  virum,  &c., 
could  have  a  more  fitting  apodosis  than  non  metus  [sciz.  nolrisl 
nec:  "If  only  our  brave  general  survives,  we  doubt  not  but  we 
shall  get  over  all  our  present  difficulties— that  all  will  ultimately 
be  well  with  us — and  yov  will  have  no  cause  to  repent,  &c. 
But  if  not — sin  absumpta  salus— if  he  has  perished,  and  we 
in  consequence  (instead  of  having  no  fear,  non  metus)  have 
every  reason  to  fear,  to  despair  entirely  (viz.,  of  a  happy  arrival 
in  Italy),  then  we  will  go  back  to  Sicily  from  whence  we  came 
hither,  and  settle  down  there  among  our  friends." 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  apodosis  non  metus 
.  .  .  NEC  is  stronger,  and  more  fitting  to  come  after  the  long 
protasis,  than  the  apodosis  non  metus  .  .  .  ne,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  containing  the  weightier  matter  (viz.,  that  the 

48* 
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safety  of  Aeneas  was  the  safety  of  their  whole  expedition),  but 
on  account  of  the  great  force  and  emphasis  of  the  two  short 
words  xox  MCTUs—constituting,  according  to  this  mode  of  under- 
standing the  passage,  an  entire  sentence,— the  more  emphatic 
because  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  verse,  after  a  long 
exordium,  and  because  separated  from  the  sequel  by  a  sudden 
pause  (see  Rem.  on  2.  246).  Still  further,  not  only  was  it  im- 
proper that  Ilioneus  should  insinuate  that  Dido  did  fear  that 
she  might  receive  no  recompense  for  kindness  shown  to  the 
Trojans,  but  it  was  no  less  proper  that  he  should  express  the 
fear  the  Trojans  entertained  for  their  safety  if  Aeneas  had 
actually  perished;  nay,  Dido  in  the  very  tirst  word  of  her 
answer  (vei"se  566)  expressly  refei-s  to  this  fear,  as  if  it  had  been 
mentioned  by  Ilioneus,  and  desires  the  Trojans  to  cast  it  off, 
for  that,  in  case  Aeneas  had  perished,  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to  settle  in  her  dominions: 

SOLVITK   rORDK    MCTl  M,    TKl'tKI,    SK<  Ll'DlTK    (UK  AS,    &e. 

i:kbi<:m  ^iiam  statio  vkstka  kst,  srnnrciTK  navks,  kc. 

Add  to  the  above  argument  that  the  identical  expression  *Miec 
te  pof^niteat''  not  only  occui*s  again.  Erf.  2.  S4: 

''nee  te  iiooniteat  ualaino  trivisse  labellum, ' 
and  Krl.  10.  17: 

"nee  te  poeniteat  pocoris,  divine  porta,"' 

but  is  used  both  by  TibuUus  (1.  4.  41: 

*'nec  te  poeniteat  duros  subiisse  labores'*) 

and  Silius  (5.  652: 

*'nec  vos  iK»eniteat,  |>opulares,  fortibus  umbrih 
hoe  inaetare  caput"); 

whilst  the  almost  identical  ^^nos  non  poeniteat''  is  used  by  Tacitus, 
Annal.  .A  50:  *' IVr  quam  ne(|ue  huic  delictum  impune  sit,  et 
nos  clcmentiae  simul  ac  severitatis  non  poeniteat.*'  Compare  Aen, 
7.  2:ih  where,  ti)  a  profasis  similar  to  the  profffsis  in  our  text, 
there  is  a  .similar  double  upoilosis:  '*non  erimus  i-egno  indecores'* 
corresponding  to  non  mctis,  and  ''nee  Troiam  Ausonios  gremio 
accepisse  pigebit"  roiivsponding  to  nkc  tk  poe.nitkat. 
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Officio  nec  te  certasse  priorem  poeniteat.  Compare  Xeno- 
phon,  Oyrap,  8:  ETie^xo/aai  de,  eifti^  zoig  ^eoig  .  .  .  dovvai 
fioi  Ttoir^oai  /arj  /aeta/aeXeiv  aoi  irig  efAtig  SioQeag.  Ildd.  Auab,  2 
(ed.  Hutckins.),  p.  129:  Eav  fievroi  Tig  r^jnag  /.ai  er  nouov 
VTicagxT^y  xat  tovto  €ig  ye  dwafniv  o<^  niTTtiao/iU&a  ev  ^coiovvreg. 
Soph.  Track.  470: 

Chor.  ntid-ov  Ifyovat}  XQI^^^f  *o**  ftfftipfi  jifpcwoi, 
yi*vMxi  TtiSt,  xan    tftov  xrrjaH  /(toiVj 

and  our  author's  own  (7.  233)  so  similar: 

"nec  Troiam  Ausonios  gremio  excepisse  pigebit" 


554. 

A   R   M   A 


VAR.  LECT. 
ARMA  I  Rmn.  U  1^.  Ill  Servius;    Princ.  Yen.,    1470,    1471,    1472,   1475. 

Mil.    1475,   1492;   R.   Steph.;    P.   Manut.;    H.   Steph.;    \a  Cerda;   d! 

Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1870,  1671);  Voss;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 
ARVA  I  Med.  11    ^0..   Ill   Phil.;   Heyne;   Bruock;   Wakef. ;   Jahn;   Thiel; 

WagD.,  U832,  1841,  1861);  Forb.;  Haeckermann;  Lad.;  Haupt. 

0  Vat..  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 

Arvaquk.  All  the  MSS.  which  I  have  examined  respecting 
this  pass^e  read  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  Medicean) 
arma.  Also  all  the  editors  and  commentators  down  to  Heyne. 
Nor  does  the  codex  Canon,  constitute  an  exception,  for  although 
Mr.  Butler's  collation  n^presents  that  MS.  as  reading  akva,  Mr. 
Butler,  having  been  so  good  as  to  re-examine  the  MS.  at  my  re- 
quest, informs  me  that  its  reading  'Ms  arma,  as  plain  as  it  can  be 
written/'  Heyne  was  the  tirst  to  adopt  arva  from  the  Medi- 
cean, and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  modem  editors,  with 
the  exception  of  Ribbeck  and  Conington.  I  agree  in  preferring 
ARVA,  not  merely  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Heyne,  but  mainly 
on  account  of  the  et,  which  1  think  connects  sunt  sicuus  re- 
QioNiBus  with  the  tbrmer  part  of  Ilioneus's  speech:  est  locus — 
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cuRSus  FTiT,  the  intervening  portion,  quum  subito — poeniteat 
(giving  an  account  of  the  storm  and  its  consequences),  being 
merely  intercalatory. 

The  train  of  thought  is:  "There  is  a  place  called  Hesperi&, 
whither  we  were  going,  when  a  storm  prevented  us.  There  are 
also  lands  in  Sicily  whither  we  may  still  go."  That  this  is  the 
train  of  thought  is  shown,  firsts  by  the  et;  secondly,  by  the  ex- 
actly similar  forms  est  locus — sunt  et;  thirdly,  by  the  return 
(vv.  559  ef  spqq.)  to  the  alternative  Italy  or  Sicily,  the  repetition 
of  this  alternative  by  Dido  (573,  574),  and  the  plain  reference 
by  the  same  Ilioneus,  under  similar  circumstances  (7. 236),  to  an 
invitation  of  Acestes  to  the  Trojans  to  settle  in  Sicily ;  fourthly, 
by  Aeneas's  own  deliberation,  5.  702:  ^^Sicnlisne  resideret  arvis 
— Italasne  capesseret  oras;"  and,  finally,  by  the  emphatic  posi- 
tion (see  Rem.  on  2.  247)  of  akvaque,  first  word  in  the  line? 
and  followed  by  a  pause. 

Urbes  arvaque  troiaxoque  a  sanguine  clarus  acestes,  all 
circumstances  favourable  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony: 
ARVA  indicating  room;  urbes  and  aostes  troiano  a  sanguine, 
that  this  room  was  not  in  a  wilderness,  or  in  the  midst  of 
strangers  or  enemies,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  frien  Is;  and 
CLARUS,  that  these  friends  were  of  note  and  consequence.  Arva 
and  urbes  and  the  name  of  the  king  governing  them  are 
again  joined  all  three  together,  Aeti.  7,  45;  and  again,  arva 
and  urbes  by  themselves,  3.  418. 
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560-565. 

NEC   SPES — PROFATUR 


"Spbs  lULi  bene  pro  /wto,"  Heyne.    I  think,  however,  that  the 

exact  and  more  poetical  meaning  is,  not  if  Itiltis  has  perished, 

but  if  the  hope  of  Iuhi.s 

the   promise,   spes,   of  a 

nJiich   lulus  gate  of  bei 

by  his  death.     Compare  1 

to  Nero):  "Ex  quo  spei  \ 

was  first  placed  beside 

yet  a  man  hut  only   the 

of  Seneca's  assertion  is  n( 

afforded  by  Nero's  youth  i 

the  loss  contemplated  by 

RESTAT    [sciz.,    nobisj    IDU, 

being  of  no  consequence 
which  lulus's  youth  gave, 
great  prince,  and  the  succ 
2.  15:  "Ut  vidit  spei  url 
the  city  gave  offencey  but 
that  it  tvould  become  a  ( 

15.  216: 

.    .    .    "fi 
8p€S([MQ  hominum  ] 

[when  we,  not  men  but 
dwelt  in  our  mothers'  wom 
luli"  [not  lulus  himself  \ 
that  lulus  (now  but  a  child 
successor  of  his  father],  S 
Serv.  ad  loc.  Aristot.  Eth, . 
0V7CW  yaQ  uQavczrAog  twv  vi 
dia  fffv  eX7ti.da  ^aiMtQiCc 
autem   Cioeronis   in   dialo 
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puerum:  non  enim  res  laudanda,  sed  sprs  est/''    (3vid,  J/(f/.  .V. 
47^  (of  Narcissus): 

*'dunique  bibit,  visae  correptiis  imaj^ine  formae, 
spetff  sino  j-orpoip  amat."' 

Shakespeare,  Hptntj  IV.,  part   1,  act  a,  sr.  4: 

"if  he  [Prince  Henry |  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day. 
England  did  never  owf»  so  sweet  a  hope." 

Rrstat  is  just  as  properly  joined  to  spks  whether  spes  iuli 
be  regarded,  with  Heyne,  as  merely  (Mpiivalent  to  u'lvs,  as 
Hor.  fint.  1.  9.  28:  "nunc  e^o  rrsUf*'  or  as  meauing  the  hope 
or  promise  ^iven  by  lulus,  as  Ovid,  Fa.sf.  S.  625 :  "neque  enim 
sura  altera  restat''  See  Rem.  on  6.  (S83. 
^VuLTLM  DEMissA.  Compare  Apoll.  Rhod.  1.  790  (Hypsipyle 
/receiving  Jason): 

»y   (f'  t  ••  X  ).  I  S <}  I'   (to  u  h   ,iti/.orOic 

Ibid.  S,  1007  (of  Medea): 

fj  d'  t  y  /.kid  ov  o  o  o  i-  ,it(i.oi'0((, 

The  modest  blushing  bashfulness  of  Dido  is  nut  only  becoming, 
sets  oft'  her  beauty,  but  is  of  the  best  augury  for  the  Trojans: 
indicat(»s  a  soft  impressible  mind,  likely  to  sympathize  witli 
misfortune.  Compare  Pacat.  Pnncfj.  Thpotl.  44  (of  Theod(»sius 
hesitating  to  (Mmdemn  Maximus  to  death,  and  inclining  to  pity): 
*'quin  iam  coeperas  d(^  eius  morte  dubitare,  et  <leieceras  oculos,  et 
vultum  rubore  suftuderas,  (4  cum  misericordia  loquebaris."  Am- 
mian.  IU)l:  -'inter  (juos  cratTcrentius  dux,dcmisstMimbulans,sem- 
pcr(|ue  submacstus,  scd  quoad  vixcrat  acer  dissensionum  instinc- 
tor"  (wiiere  the  "sed"  pcants  to  the  incongruity  between  manner 
and  i'haracten:  and  csp«Mially  Kuscb.  Vit.  (oust.  .7.  /^y  (of  Con- 
stantine  at  thoojx'ningof  theconncil  of  Xicoi:  Tarnt  ftiv  otr  apufi 
to  nvnur  ii^r  ()f  '''.'/i^*',  '^(or  (fo^ia  /ju  nhtiua  ()1^hK  »^r  xi/.«A- 
Af'i/f  /  OjitfKK'  r.rnf  (u  rov  ()r  /Ati  t((i  t'  o  f/  i^a  A  u  o  i  /.at  tt  if  rorr  fc. 
f^rih^ua  .iitonihtoi .  nuiiaior  //ly/zc,  lo  i  it)M  f/(W.  lo  uiyt 
ihK  tf  r.itiiiit),h)r  luv  i{u\:  (t^itj'avnn  it.Kd'iu^,  ivuiMtKiUi  i*^c 
tt^ac,  yta    tit  ufy(th).iof,in    f  i^^  lot   tfio^iftKK  ti  /iQe.iiiu^,  aAx»^ 
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re  Qiofiirjg  a^ccxov,  a  drj  tqo7uov  eftumeta,  TZQaovT^ti  re  (iaaiXrArjg 
Tjfie^orriTog  ey'/,ey.Qai.i€va,  to  Ttjg  diavoiag  v7t€Q(preg,  fcavcog  a^htvov 
antfpaivov  loyov.  If  a  modest  blushing  demeanour  was  to  be 
admired  in  Constantine  the  Great  opening  the  Council  of  Nice, 
how  much  more  becoming  was  it  in  Dido,  a  young  and  new 
and  artless   queen,  receiving  the  far-famed  Trojan  prince?  • 

The  identical  expression  is  preserved  in  the  Italian.  I  have 
read  the  following  inscription  on  the  wall  of  a  little  chapel  of 
the  Virgin  under  the  Arco  Scuro,  at  Rome:  — 

QUI    CON   DIMESSA    FBONTE, 
0   PASSAGIER,    t'  ARRESTA, 
QUI   DELIiE   GRAZIE   IL    FONT*  E, 
DI   DIO   LA    MADRE    P.    QUESTA, 

where,  however,  the  countenance  is  directed  to  be  cast  down, 
as  an  expression  of  humility. 


571-580. 


OBTUSA  —  CERTOS 


Nec  tam  aversus  equos  tybia  SOL  luxorr  ab  urbe.  — ''Obtusa 
vero  stnlta^  i.  e.  crndHia;  ut  merito  sol  equos  sues  ab  ista  urbe 
divertat,'*  Servius  (ed.  Lion);  and  so  Donatus,  confounding 
two  very  different  thin*^^  -  the  sun  turning  back  his  horses  with 
horror  at  the  sight  of  a  peculiarly  savage  or  cruel  act  as  for 
instance  the  banquet  of  Thyestes,  and  the  sun  not  going  at  all 
in  the  direction  of  certain  nations,  which  in  consequence  are 
ignorant,  uncultivated,  or  as  we  say,  using  the  self-same  figure, 
hcjiighted.  That  this  latter  is  the  meaning  of  Dido  appeai-s 
(1),  from  the  word  obtusa,  which  signities  not  cruel,  savage, 
but  dull,  sf H pill ^ 41  iH  nit iratedy  UKlinnfanl^ed ;  (ti>,  from  the  words 
AVERSUS  lUNoiT  EQUOS,  meaning  not  "turns  back  in  his  course,'' 
but  '^set^  out  on  his  usual  course  with  his  back  turned  to  us, 
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leaving  iis  behind  him  and  consequently  in  darkness;''  in  Homeric 
phrase,  ^evoTtiad^e,  nori  to4pov  7}€Qoevia  {Od.l3.  241,  see  below); 
and  (S),  because  the  passage  was  plainly  so  understood  by 
Statius  {Theb.  L  683): 

"  ^scimos,'  ait;  ^nec  sic  averswn  Fama  Myoenis 
volvit  iter,' " 

and  ibicL  15.  334: 

^^sed  qaisDam  aversos  Phoeb^m  tunc  iongere  ab  nrbe 
Romulea  dubitaret  equos,  qui  tempore  eodem 
Marcellam  acciperet  letum  oppetiisse  sub  armis?'' 

[not  *'tum  back  from  Rome  with  horror  at  the  death  of  Mar- 
cell  us"  (Rome  not  having  been  in  any  way  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  Marcellus,  and  that  general  having  died  on  the  field  of 
battle  "sub  armis,"  fighting  for  his  country  against  Hannibal^ 
baty  "not  rise  on  Borne  that  day,  that  day  of  mourning  aod 
consternation  in  Rome,  leave  Rome  that  day  in  darkness;"  in 
other  words,  the  news  of  Marcellus's  death  on  the  field  of  battle 
threw  Rome  into  the  same  state  of  consternation  into  which  it 
would  have  been  thrown  if  the  sun  had  not  risen  that  day.] 
The  meaning  assigned  to  our  text  by  Pierius,  Heyne,  Voss, 
Thiol,  Wagner  (1861),  and  the  more  modem  commentators 
(viz.,  "Nee  tam  remotas  a  sole,  a  solis  cursu  et  orbita,  terras 
incolimus,"  Heyne;  "Phoenices  enim  et  Tyrii  ad  orientem  sunt 
solem,  ut  iam  verum  sit  solem  non  longe  ab  illis  oriri,"  La 
Cerda),  correct  in  not  ascribing  horror  to  the  sun,  is  incorrect 
in  representing  aversus  to  be  equivalent  to  remotus;  and 
understanding  Virgil  in  the  words  nbc  tam  avkrsus  bquos  tyria 
SOL  lUNGiT  AB  URBK  to  spoak  ouly  of  the  distance  of  Carthage 
from  the  rising  sun,  as  Pindar  {Fifth,  8.  21,  Dissen),  in  the 
words: 

kntat  <f*  ov  ^aQixtm'  txtt^ 
a  &ixttionokig  ttQiraig 
xlnvtuan'  Amxi^ttv 
d^iyoiaa  vaoog' 

speaks  only  of  the  distance  of  the  island  of  Aegina  from  the  Gratiae. 
Aversus  is  never  remotus,  but  always,  either  literally  or 
figuratively,  "turned  away  from,  heading  another  way,  averse" 
Need  I  produce  examples  to  establish  what  every  one  knows, 
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and  which  no  one  knew  better  than  La  Cerda  and  Hi»yne,  if 
only  they  had  considered?  Exactly  corresponding  to  Virgil's 
AVBRSus  lUNGiT  EQUOS  and  Silius's  "aversus  equos,"  and  similarly 
misunderstood,  is  "aversum  iter,"  Quint  Curt  5.  3:  "sed  periti 
locorum  Alexandrum  decent,  occultum  iter  esse  per  calles  et 
aversum  ah  urbe"  [not  remote  from  the  city,  but  leading 
from  the  city,  leading  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  city]; 
and  "aversus  trames,"  Ovid,  Met,  14,  120  (of  Aeneas  leaving 
Hades,  and  returning  to  the  upper  world): 

^Mnde  ferens  lapsos  averso  tramite  passns, 
cum  duce  Camaea  fallit  sermone  laborem" 

[not  remote,  hut  leading  away  from  Hades,  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  Hades];  and  "aversa  arva,"  Sil.  12.  443: 

"perque  aversa  tulit  portatas  arva  carinas" 

[carried  the  vessels,  not  through  the  fields,  but  through  fields 
turned  from  the  citadel  and  sea,  i.  e.,  fields  turned  landwards,  or 
towards  the  country].  It  is  also  used — and  with  the  most  perfect 
parallelism  to  our  text — by  Manilius  (1.  263,  ed.  Bentl.),  in  his 
description  of  the  constellation  Taurus  rising  ofvefrswrn  from 
Aries,  i,  e,  with  his  back  turned  towards  Aries,  and  his  face 
towards  Gemini: 

"aurato  princeps  Aries  in  vellere  fulgens 
respicit,  admirans  aversum  surgere  Taumni, 
summisso  vulta  Geminos  et  fronte  vocantem" 

(where   see   the   plan   in   the  Delphin  edit);   and  again,   198 

(Delph.  ed.): 

"cemis  at  aversus  redeundo  surgat  iu  arcom 
clunibus?" 

Dido's  meaning,  therefore,  is:  "We  are  not  so  ignorant,  so  be- 
nighted people,  as  we  should  be,  not  to  have  heard  of  Troy  and 
its  famous  war;  nor  does  the  sun  when  he  rises  in  the  morning 
so  entirely  turn  his  back  upon  us,"  tam  aversus  lUNorr  equos 
— the  very  meaning  expressed,  only  without  the  ornamental 
figure  of  the  sun  and  his  horses,  by  Claud.  Epith,  Pali,  et 
Celerinae,  62: 
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^quis  locus  Aethiopum,  quae  sic  impervia  famae 
secessit  regie,  que  non  inimere  secuudo 
Palladii  penetravit  amor,  mentisque  beoigna 
temperies,  doctique  sales  et  grata  senectus?" 

Compare  (Horn.  Od,  IS,  240)  Minerva's  account  to  Ulysses  of 
the  country  he  was  in,  and  which  he  had  not  recognised  to  be 
Ithaca,  viz.:  that  it  was  a  country  known  not  only  to  those 
who  lived  nqog  tju}  x  tjeXiov  tb,  but  to  those  who  lived  fieroma&e 
TioTt,  Zo(fov  tjBQoevva: 

H  <fi^  Ttjvdf  Tt  yicucv  ((vHftffW  ov&(  Tt  lirjv 
ovTOi  vtavvfiog  foriv  ioaat  &f  fnv  finXa  noXXot, 
nifAiv  oaoi  vtttovai  nQog  1701  r   ndtov  rt, 
rii^  oaaot  ftftoTtiad-f  non  lotfov  ij<(>o*Fr«, 

[not,  with  the  lexicographers  and  interpreters,  verstm  orientem 
et  oveidentemy  but  rersiis  orientem  et  ultra,  or  »ub  sok  et  extra 
sokm;  for  how,  or  by  what  figure,  can  (netoma^e  be  before, 
I  e.  ante,  which  is  the  position  of  the  west  in  relation  to 
the  sun,  ijw  %'  rieXiov  re?].  And  so  Dido:  "We  in  Carthage  here 
live  under  the  sun;  we  do  not  live  where  the  sun  never  shines. 
The  sun,  when  he  rises,  has  not  his  back  turned  on  Carthage." 
Carthage  is  not,  as  those  (X)untrie8  were  in  which  Augustus  was 
to  extend  his  cx)nquests,  6.  796: 

.    .    .    *^  extra  sidera  tellus, 
extra  anni  solisque  vias.*' 

Compare  also  Eurip.  Hippol.  1: 

floXXr)  futv  tv  {i(>oToim,  xovx  nvwvv^og 
(ha  xtxkriufu   KvnQig,  ovQttvov  t   fao), 

0001    Tt     ffoVTOV    Tt-QUOVUiV    t    .jTlttVTlXtm' 

t'tdoi'Otr  ttato,  tfwg  0(>ftii'r*c  ijAtor 

[The  Venus  of  Euripides  informs  us  that  all  who  live  within 
the  Atlantean  limits—all  who  behold  the  light  of  the  sun  - 
have  hoard  of  her;  VirgilV  Dido  informs  us  that  all  on  whom 
tlie  sun  d(K*s  n(»t  turn  his  hack  at  his  rising  have  heard  of 
Troy.  She  was  unfortunately  but  too  soon  to  learn  that  Venus's 
words  woi-p  no  less  true  than  her  own|.     Sil.   13.  457: 

.     .     .     ''I'essn  inihi  proxiina  tandem 
lux  gratos  Phaethootis  equos  avertit,  et  atris 
aetemum  deniisit  a^iuis" 
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(where,  however,  the  darkness  produced  by  the  turning  away  of 
the  sun's  horses  in  an  opposite  direction  is  not  mere  physical 
darkness,  but  the  darkness  of  death). 

In  the  same  spirit  in  which  Dido  in  our  text  informs  Aeneas 
that  Carthage  enjoys  a  fair  share  of  the  sun's  favour,  Shakes- 
peare's Imogen  {Oymh,  5.  4)  asks  Pisanio: 

'*hath  Biitain  all  the  sun  that  shines?    Day,  night 
are  they  not  but  in  Britain?" 

and  adds: 

.     .     .    "Prythee,  think 
thei-e's  hving  out  of  Britain?" 

Compare   also,   and   substantially,    although   less   ad  nnmssfm, 

the  parallel  passage  of  Cicero,  Quaest,  Tusr.  2,  8  (ed.  Lambin. 

p.  139),  translating  from  the  Trachhuae  of  Sophocles  (Hercules 

speaking): 

'^hos  noD  hostilis  dextra,  non  terra  edita 
moles  gigantum,  non  biformato  impetu 
Centaurus  ictus  corpori  inflexit  meo, 
non  Graia  ns,  non  barbara  ulla  immanitas, 
non  saova  tenis  gens  relegata  ultimis, 
(]uas  peragrans  undiquo  omnem  feritatem  cxpuli, 
sed  feininea  vir,  feminea  interinior  manu." 

OpmrsQUK  ruvABO.  Opibus  means  necessaries,  outfit  for  your 
journey,  Gr.  x^^i""^^»  I^'-  ^'oba;  an  assistance  very  necessary 
for  the  Trojans,  who  had  lost  in  the  storm  a  great  part  of  the 
opes  or  means  with  which  they  had  set  out.  For  these  opes 
or  means,  see  2.  799: 

^^undique  convenere,  animiii  o^i^i^que  parati, 
in  quascunque  velim  pelago  deducere  terras." 

For  the  loss  of  these  opes,  see  1.  123: 

"arma  viruni,  tabulaeque,  et  Troia  yaxa  per  undas;" 
and  1.  388: 

^Spse  ignotus,  ogens,  Libyae  deserta  peragro." 
The  identical  term  is  used  by  Ovid  of  himself  setting  out  with- 
out opibus,  I.  e,  without  equipment,  for  Tomi,  Trist,  1,  3,  9: 

'*non  niihi  servoruni,  comitis  non  cura  legendi, 
non  aptae  profugo  vestis  opisve  fuit." 

See  Remm.  on  I.  367,  799. 
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Ckbtos.  ''Aut  veloces  qui  eito  inveuiant,  aut  fideles," 
Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "Exploratae  diligentiae  homines,"  Dona* 
tu8.  "Exquisite,  quibus  fides  haberi  possit,"  Heyne,  Wagner 
(1861).  "Bestimmte  eigens  dazu  ersehene,  expressen  extra 
ordifietn  missos,^^  Voss;  approved  and  followed  by  Haeckermann, 
Greifewaid,  Programm.  1853.  I  too  agree  with  Voss,  and 
think  that  the  cert  us  of  our  text  is  a  usual  technical  expres- 
sion for  special  messenger,  person  expressly  appointed  for  the 
purpose  or  occasion,  person  who  shall  do  that  business  and  that 
alone.  And  so  Popma:  "Certus  homo,  quem  barbari  [we  are 
obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment,  Popma]  vocant  expressum 
homineni.^'  Compare  Cicero,  ad  Fam,  14.  18:  "Velim  tabella- 
rios  instituatis  certos,  ut  quotidie  aliquas  a  vobis  literas  accipiam  " 
[not  faithful  taheUarii  but  special  tabellarii].  Cic.  de  Sennet,  (ed. 
Lamb.  p.  415,  1.  10):  "Qui,  legati  quum  essent,  certo  in  loco, 
consederant"  [in  the  place  specially  appointed  for  legates].  Cic. 
de  Legg,  2,  26:  "Huic  procurationi  certum  magistratum  prae- 
fecerat."  Hel.  Spart,  vita  Hadr,  4:  "Traianum  in  animo  id 
habuisse  ut  exemplo  Alexandri  Macedonis,  sine  certo  successore 
morerotur"  [specially  appointed  successor].     Sil.  11.  279: 

^^nec  non  et  certis  struitur  penus,"     .     .     . 

[persons  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  attend  to  those  matters]. 
Com.  Nep.  Chabr.  3:  "Athenienses  diem  certain  Chabriae 
praestitiierant "  [an  appointed  day,  a  day  set  apart  for  that 
purpose].  Und,  Pattsan.  2:  "His  de  rebus  si  quid  geri  volu- 
eris,  certum  hominem  ad  eum  mittas  face,  cum  quo  colloqua- 
tur"  [not  a  faithful  messenger,  but  a  spe^al  messenger,  a  person 
appointed  for  the  purpose;  an  express,  as  we  say]. 
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582. 

SI    QUreUS    KIKCTTJS    Sn.VIS    AUT   URBIBUS    ERRAT 


VAR.  LECT. 
URBIBUS  1  Rom.,   PaL   Med.  II  |^.  Ill  Donat;   Rome,   1469;  Yen.  1470, 

1471,  1475;  Mil.,  1475;  P.  Manut;  both  Heinsii;  Phil;  Burm.;  Heyne; 

Pott.;  Jahn;  Thiel;  Haupt;  Ribb.;  Wagn.  (1841);  Coningt. 
MONTiBus  II  ^ij  (viz.,  Goth.  66).    Ill  Burm.;  Sedulius  (Carm,  Pasch.  18: 

'*  Omnibus  hirsutus  silvis  et  montibus  errat");  Peerkl. 

0.  Vat,y  Ver.y  St.  Gall. 

Burmann,  although  he  has  adopted  the  reading  urbibus  into  his 
text,  informs  us  in  his  note  that  he  would  prefer  montibus,  the 
reading  of  a  small  number  of  second-rate  MSS.,  on  the  ground 
that  there  must  have  been  but  few  cities  in  Africa  at  this  period, 
and  none  at  all  under  the  dominion  of  Dido.  The  objection  has 
been  answered  by  Heyne,  in  confirmation  of  whose  argument  I 
may  observe  that  we  have  (4. 173)  not  only  urbes^  but  ^^magnas 
urbes  Libyae,"  sufficient  proof  that  Heyne  might  with  perfect 
safety — nay,  with  even  more  propriety  (for  where  have  we  an 
example  of  urbs  used  in  the  sense  of  vicu^?) — have  insisted 
on  retaining  uRBmus  without  alteration  of  its  legitimate  sense. 
Indeed,  urbibus,  in  its  legitimate  sense,  is  only  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  manner  of  Virgil,  "reges  atque  tetrarohas,  omnia 
magna  loquens ; "  and  is,  besides,  confirmed  by  Seneca's  {Med.  20, 
Medea  cursing  Jason): 

.    .    .    ^^per  urbes  erret  ignotas  egens, 
exsol,  pavens,  invisus,  incerti  laris.'' 

To  all  which  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  suitable  opposition 
between  silvis  and  urbibus — the  former  representing  uninhabited, 
the  latter,  inhabited  places,  and  so  together  embracing  every 
place,  the  whole  country;  while,  on  the  contrary,  sn.vis  and 
MONTIBUS  are  commonly  used  by  Virgil,  not  in  opposition,  but 
as  a  descriptive  of  one  and  the  same  locality,  viz.,  a  mountain 
or  mountains  covered  with  woods. 
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EiKCTus.  Perhaps,  not  east  ashore,  thrown  up  frora  the  sea, 
shipwrecked  (''naiifragiis/'  Serviiis)*,  but  cast  out  of  society,  a 
castaway,  an  exile— in  le^al  parlance,  an  ottffafr;  in  relipous, 
an  exeommttnieate;  Gr.  eAiieiihjuerogy  j»s  Eurip.  ^fe(^.  512  (ed. 
Porson ) : 

if  ilwy  torjuo<;. 

Compare  Ovid,  Her.  14,  111: 

.     .     .     ^'regnofjue  domoque 
pellimiir;  eiectos  iiltimus  orbis  habet." 

Plin.  Ej).  2.  17:  '^Inde  balinei  cella  fri^idaria  spatiosa  et  effusa, 

cuius  ir.  contrariis  parietibus  duo  baptisteria,  velut  eiocta,  sinu- 

antur"  [in   recr'sses,  apsides,  or  tribunes,  formed  in  the  opposite 

walls,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being-  ejected,   cast  out  of 

the  room,   out  of  the   company,   out  of  society].     No  meaning 

could  be  more  in  harmony,  not  only  wiih  the  account  Aeneas 

has  a  little  before  given  of  hiniself  to  Venus — 

•'ipse  ignotus,  ogeus,  libyae  dosorta  peragro, 
Europa  atquo  Asia  jjuImis"  - 

and  with  the  wish  exp^e^?^(d  by  Dido  in  tlii  .(^i-samc  sentence, 
that  he  were  ther<.'  present  among  them  — 

AT^l  K    I  TIXAM    HKX    II'SK    Nolo    rOMITLSlS    KODKM 
AI>K0KKT    AK.NKAS 

bat  with  A(»neas's  thanks  t«»  Dido  for  ret*eiving  him  and  his 
companions,  needy  exiles,  into  her  ciiy  and  home  c'quae 
nos  .  .  .  omnium  egenos,  urbe,  domo  socias").  See  Rem.  on 
4.  373. 

The  other  meaning,  east  ashon\  would  be  supported  by  such 

sages  as  Lucret.  5.  223: 

•*tum  poiTO  ])uer,  ut  saevis  protnfaa  ab  undis 
navita,  niidus  hunii  iacot,  infans,  indigii.s  oinni 
vitali  auxilio;" 

I  by  the  somewhat  paralh'l  <  ase  of  Ulysses,  who  is  claimed  by 
y|)so  (Horn.  (fd.  5.  lH(h  as  her  prop(»rty  ''by  right  of  /lofsapff, 

*  SiliuK  has,  however,  used  vjcpvUerc  of  sliipwrerked  Anna,  H.  67: 

•*donoc  iartatain  laooris.  misorabilo  '  vehs. 
fHt&li.H  turbo  in  Laiu-oiiti'<«  expulit  ora"!  " 
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jetsam^  and  lagendy'  as  Mr.  Hayman  says;  but  I  hardly  think 
that  that  meaning  is  so  good  in  this  passage. 


584. 

I  AMDUDCM 


"Glim/'  Servius.  ''Quamprimum/'  Schol.  ad  PalimpS;  Ver. 
(ap.  Maiuni),  Voss.  Servius,  wrong  at  2.  103,  is  right  here. 
Iamdudum  is  here,  as  it  is  everywhere,  already,  now  for  some 
short  time.  Germ,  schon  (see  Rem.  on  '4dque  audire  sat  est, 
iamdudum,"  2.  103),  and  belongs  not  to  erumpere  but  to 
ARDEBANT— ^^were  for  some  time  now  burning,"  i.  e.  "were 
already,  while  Dido  was  yet  speaking,  burning."  And  so  in 
the  ver\'  passage  quoted  by  Voss  to  show  that  the  iamdudum  of 
our  text  is  not  olim.  Germ,  schon,  but  quamprimum  (^Oeorg, 
L  212: 

''necnon  et  lini  segetem  et  cereale  papaver 
tempus  humo  tegere,  et  iamdudum  incumbere  aratris") 

the  structiue  is  not  *4amdudum  incumbere,"  but  "iamdudum 
tempus,"  and  the  meaning  not  quamprimum  but  olim, 
Germ,  schon — ^Mt  is  already  now  for  some  time  the  season  to 
ply  the  plough,"  &e. 


592. 

CLARA    T.UCE 


Not  supertiaiural  light,  but  ttte  light  of  day.  TJie  cloud  being 
dissipated,  Aeneas  was  seen  in  the  clear  daylight.  Compare 
pie.  de  Legib,  2,  15:  '^Ut  mulierum  famam  multorum  oculis 
lux  dara  custodiat"  [the  clear  light  of  day,  the  broad  day- 
light).    Ibid,,  in  Cat.  1.  6:  ''Luce  sunt  clariora  nobis  tua  con- 
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silia   omnia"   [clearer    than    daylight].      Ibid.,    Tusc.   1.   116: 

"Quod  est  luce  clarius"  [the  same].     Aen.  5,  42: 

^^postera  quom  primo  stellas  oriente  fagarat 
clara  dies/' 

Hor.  Carm.  Saec,  23: 

"ter  die  claro,  totieeque  grata 

Docte  frequeDtes.  * 

In  this  so  plain  passage,  the  grammarians  have,  however, 
according  to  their  custom,  found  something  recondite,  viz.,  that 
Aeneas  was  so  bright  that  even  in  the  "clara  lux"  he  was  re- 
fulgent. "Laus  est  nimiae  pulchritudinis,  cui  nee  lucis  claritas 
derogavit,"  Servius.  "Refulgere  in  luce  clara  homo  dicitur, 
qui  est  nimiae  pulchritudinis,  cui  nee  lucis  claritas  derogat," 
Gesner.  That  this  is  not  the  meaning,  and  that  Aeneas  is  not 
represented  as  bright  even  in  the  bright  light  of  day,  i.  e,  as 
brighter  than  the  bright  daylight,  but  as  bright  in  the  light  of 
day  (viz.,  the  cloud  being  removed  from  about  him),  appears 
plainly  from  the  parallel,  2.  590: 

.     .     .     **pui-a  per  noctem  in  luce  refubit 
alma  parens" 

{where,  if  Venus  is  represented  as  brighter  even  than  the  bright 
light  which  surrounded  her,  and  in  which  she  was  seen,  there 
was  no  occasion  at  all  for  that  bright  light,  inasmuch  as  she 
would  have  been  seen  better  without  it,  viz.,  by  her  own 
brighter  light,  the  light  radiating  from  herself  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  But  she  is  not  so  represented;  she  is 
represented  as  refulgent  in  the  supernatural  light  which  accom- 
panies and  surrounds  her,  the  supernatural  light  which  she  has 
bn)Ught  with  her,  and  in  which  (inasmuch  as  it  is  reflected  from 
hor,  and  she  is  seen  only  by  its  means,  the  time  being  night) 
she  is  said  to  be  refulgent;  just  as,  Aen.  L406:  '^avertens  rosea 
cervice  rt»fulsit,"  her  rosy  neck  is  said  to  be  refulgent,  without 
any  special  mention  of  the  light  in  which  it  is  refulgent,  it 
being  inferrible,  from  the  time  being  day,  that  the  light  in 
which  she  was  refulgent  was  no  other  than  the  daylight). 
In  this  daylight,  clara  luck,  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in 
Aeneas 's  case-  Aeneas  having  been  previously  enveloped  in  tlie 
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darkness  of  a  mist— Aeneas  is  seen  refulgent,  as  every  object 
which  reflects  the  light,  /.  e.  every  object  which  is  not  of  a  dark 
colour,  is  seen  refulgent,  the  refulgence  being  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  light  is  the  clearer.  In  Aeneas's  case  the  refulgence 
is  the  greater,  and  the  clara  luce  refulsit  the  more  proper, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  previous  misty  darkness,  which 
heightens  the  contrast,  but  on  account  of  the  special  furbishing 
he  has  received  for  the  occasion : 

NAMQUE  IP8A  DECORAM 
CAESARIEM  NATO  (fKNETRIX,  LUMICNQUE  IXJVENTAE 
PURPUREUM,    ET   LAETOS    OCDUS    AFFLARAT    HONORES. 


595-598. 

LAETOS    OCULIS    AFFLARAT   HONORES 
l^UALE   MANUS    ADDUNT    EBORI   DECUS    AUT    UBI    FI.AVO 
ARGENTUM    PARIUSVE    LAPIS    CIRCUMDATTR    ATJRO 
nm    SIC    RE(JINAM    ALLOQUITUR 


Laetos.  Not  glad,  in  expression,  but  beautiful,  charming, 
delightful  to  behold;  the  Virgilian  equivalent  of  the  Homeric 
Xagievtag.     Compare  Stat.  Theb,  6,  57  (of  Parthenopaeus): 

^'effulsere  artus,  membrorumque  omnis  aperta  est 
laetitia,  iosigDesquo  humeri.'' 

Quale   manus   addunt   ebori    decus    aut    ubi   fl.wo   aroen- 

TUM      PARIUSVE      LAPIS      CIRCUMDATUR      AURO.         '' VerSUS      olim      sic 

accipiebam  ut  deous,  /.  e,  pulchritude,  iuvenilis  nitor  et  oculo- 
rum  insolitus  splendor,  Aeneae  esset  aflfusus  quale  decus  (pul- 
chritude) illud  est  quod  manus  (artifex)  addunt  ebori  vel 
argento  vel  marmori  Pario  quando  auro  circumdatur,  inclu- 
ditur.  .  .  .  Enimvero  vidi  posthaec  comparationem  ita  male 
vulgo  institui  .  .  .  esse  potius  comparationem  retrahendam  ad 
Aenean  nube  rircumfasimiy  quod  clara  in  luce  refulsit,  ut 
opus  vel  ornamentum  eburneum,  argenteum  vel  marmoreum 
auro  inclusum,  aurea  ora  ambiente,  qua  ex  auri  splondore  ipsum 
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opus  quod  inclusum  est,  auotum  nitorera  mutuatur.  .  .  .  Verba 
autem  sic  intei-pretanda :  restitit  kv  rkfvij^it  tali  cum  decore 
.  .  .  quale  est  decus  opens  eburni  aut  argenti  marmorisve  can- 
didi  auro  circumdati,"  Heyne,  ed.  altera,  1787;  and  ed.  tert. 
1797;  ed.  quart.  1832.  In  the  ignorance  in  which  Heyne  has 
left  us  of  the  rational  grounds  for  either  of  these  interpreta- 
tions, I  protest  against  both;  against  the  firat,  because  it  totally 
mistakes  the  object  to  which  the  comparison  is  made  (/.  e,  the 
object  to  which  the  subject  of  the  (comparison  is  compared),  and 
against  the  aecond,  because  it  mistakes  not  only  the  object 
to  which  the  subject  of  the  comparison  is  compared,  but  tho 
subject  of  the  comparison  itself;  in  other  words,  because  it 
mistakes  not  only  rui  m/nparatio  fit,  but  qtwd  votnparatnr.  Let 
us  take  the  first  interpretation  tirst.  The  object  to  which  the 
comparison  is  made  (viz.,  the  decis  which  the  artist's  hands 
add  to  ivory,  or  silver,  or  Parian  marble)  is  not  a  rim  or  setting: 
of  gold  ('^aurea  ora  .  .  .  qua  ex  auri  splendore  ipsum  opus 
(juod  inclusum  est,  auctum  nitorem  mutuatur,*'  Heyne),  but 
gilding,  b#th  because  it  is  gilding  in  both  the  Homeric  originals 
[rw.  6.  232  (of  Ulysses): 

ok;  d*  oTf   J  Is  y{}vaov  7i  f- o  t/ 1- v  t-r  at  uQyvftb}  «prjo 
i<foi>,  ov  Utfiuaros   it^tttv  xtu   JJaklus  jiihi^vri 
Ttyvi]v  n(a'Toii]V,  ytiothvru  dt  foyu  rtlfiti, 

and  ()(L  23,  159,  where  the  same  words  are  repeated.  Com- 
pare Hom.   ()d.  3,  425: 

hkxfttp,  Off  QK  fioos  X i^roov  xt(i(taty  ;?*(>«/*  y  i^J 

and  because  circumdare  auro  can  be  nothing  else  tlian 
gil(lin^^  as  Sil.  IH.  482  (ed.  Rup.): 

•*at  Coltac  vacui  capitis  rinn/nfiarf  gaudent 
f)b8a  (nefas!)  avro,  ac  inensis  ea  pocula  servant" 

If  HeyncV  tii*st  interpretation  so  wholly  mistakes  the  object  to 
which  the  c<»mparison  is  made,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  aee^nd 
in  which  not  only  is  this  mistake  repeated,  but  the  new  and  stili 
graver  mistake  is  added,  that  the  subject  of  the  comparison  is 
not  the  vouth  and  beaulv  fi-cshlv  bestowed  on  her  son  Aeneas 
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by  the  queen  of  beauty,  but  Aeneas  himself?  Owing  to  what 
hurry,  or  what  oversight,  or  what  confusion  was  it  that  so  excel- 
lent a  commentator  as  Heyne  did  not  perceive  at  once  that  there 
could  be  no  parallelism  between  Aeneas  himself  and  the  dkcus 
added  to  ivory,  or  silver,  or  gold,  by  an  artist;  and  that  parallel- 
ism could  only  be  between  the  fresh  youth  and  beauty,  the 
HoxoRES  bestowed  on  her  son  by  Venus,  and  the  decus  bestowed 
on  ivory,  or  silver,  or  Parian  marble,  by  the  artificer?  Methinks 
I  see  the  whole  rationak  of  the  mistake.  Heyne  was  misled  by 
the  comparison,  in  the  tenth  book,  of  Ascanius  to  a  gem  sparkling 
in  the  middle  of  a  gold  head-band  or  collar,  or  to  an  ivory  bijou 
framed  in  box  or  Orician  pine.  Like  so  many  other  commen- 
tators, so  far  his  inferiors,  Heyne  saw  or  thought  he  saw  an 
analogy  where  there  was  none,  and  concluded  at  once  that  the 
comparison  before  him,  and  which  he  had  undertaken  to  explain, 
was  of  Aeneas  to  an  ornament  or  a  bijou  of  iv()^v^  He  did  not 
perceive  that,  whereas  it  was  qualk  decus  in  the  comparison 
before  him,  it  was  "qualis  gemma*'  in  the  tenth  book;  that 
whereas  it  was  circumdatur  in  the  comparison  before  him,  it 
was  '^nclusum''  in  the  tenth  book;  and  that  the  comparison 
which  was  quite  fitting,  proper,  and  in  its  place  in  the  (!ase  of 
the  boy  could  hardly  be  either  fitting,  proper,  or  in  its  place  in 
the  case  of  the  boy's  father  — nay,  if  it  were  only  because  it  was 
fitting  for  the  boy,  should  be  wholly  unfitting  for  the  father. 
Had  Heyne,  accomplished  scholar  as  he  was,  but  taken  the 
necessary  time  for  reflection,  he  had  undoubtedly  perceived  that 
the  comparison  before  him  was  of  Aeneas  to  a  statue  of  ivory,  or 
silver,  or  Parian  marble,  and  uf  the  fresh  youth  and  beauty 
imparted  to  Aeneas  by  Venus  to  the  gold  with  which  the  ivory, 
or  silver,  or  Parian  marble  of  the  statue  is  overlaid  by  the  artist: 
whilst  the  comparison  in  the  tenth  book  was  of  the  boy  his 
son,  the  bare-headed  boy  Ascanius, 

"Dardanius  caput,  ecce,  puer  detectus  honestum," 
to  a  gem  sparkling  in  the  middle  of  a  head-band,  or  collar,  or  to 
an  ivory  bijou  set  in  box  or  Orician  pine.    He  would  have  per- 
ceived that  each  comparison  was  as  suitable  in  its  place  as  each 
would  have  been  unsuitable  had  the  comparisons  been  transposed; 
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and  while  he  was  reminded  by  the  one  of  the  mature  grace  and 
elegance  of  a  Palatine  Apollo,  or  the  composed  dignity  of  a 
Phidian  Jove,  he  would  have  been  reminded  by  the  other  of  a 
sparkling  diamond  in  a  golden  brooch  or  collar,  or  an  ivory 
cameo  set  in  maple  or  jet,  or  (had  Heyne  been  a  fellow-country- 
man of  mine)  in  Irish  bog-oak. 

Ebori,  argentum,  pariusve  lapis.— a  sta»ue  made  of  any  of 
these  substances:  aesj  although  perhaps  as  much  used  as  marble, 
and  more  than  silver,  is  not  mentioned,  because  Aeneas— the 
base  to  which  the  fresh  youth  and  beauty  were  added  by  Venus, 
as  gilding  is  added  to  a  statue — could  not  be  compared  to  a  sub- 
stance possessed  in  itself  of  so  little  beauty  as  aes:  gilt  ivory, 
silver,  or  Parian  marble,  did  very  well,  but  gilt  aes  would  not 
have  done  at  all :  Virgil  was  too  clever  an  artist  for  that.  Com- 
pare Ovid,  MeL  15.   791: 

"tristia  mille  locis  Stygius  dedit  omina  bubo; 
mille  locis  lacrymavit  ebur;  uantusquc  foruotur 
audlti,  Sanctis  et  verba  roinacia  lucis." 

In  a  thousand  places  ivory  statues  dropped  tears,  as  Stat  Theb. 
10.  65: 

'*hoc  tunc  Argolicae  sanctum  velamine  matres 
induerant  ebtir  et  laeryrnis  questuquc  rogabant" 

(where  "ebur'"  is  the  ivory  stanie  of  Juno).     Stat.  Silv.  S.  3. 

202: 

*^nunc  ebur,  et  fulvum  vtdtu^  imitabitur  aurum." 

Ibid.  4.  6.  25: 

^^hic  tibi,  quae  docto  multum  vigilata  Myroni 
aera,  laboriferi  vivant  quae  marmora  caolo 
Praxitelis  quod  rhur  Pisaoo  poUice  rasum, 
quod  Polycloteis  iussum  est  spirare  eaniinis, 
linea  quae  veterem  longe  fateatur  Ai)ellem, 
monstrabit.'* 

Ibiri.  o.  1.   I: 

**8i  manus  aut  similes  docilis  mihi  fingero  coras, 
aut  ebitr^  impressis  aurumvo  animare  figuiis; 
hinc,  Priscilla,  tuo  solatia  grata  marito 
conciperem;  namquc-  ogregia  piotate  merotur 
ut  vel  Apelleo  vultus  signata  colore, 
Phidiaca  vel  nata  inanu,  roddare  Mmti." 
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How  usual  is  it  for  living  beauty  to  be  compared  to  the  beauty 
of  a  statue  appears  no  less  from  the  examples  just  quoted  than 
from  many  others;  ex.  gr.,  Euripides  compares  Polyxena's  bust 
to  that  of  a  statue,  Hecub.  555  (ed.  Person): 

xand  rcxf*  narixovat  Sianoxtov  tnog, 
Xafiovaa  JtfnXovg  «|  axgag  tntofiidds, 
(QQlh  layovog  (ig  fifaov,  nuQ  ofAipalov, 
fiaajovg  r  (S($^(,  axfQva  ^',  tag  ayaX^axoq, 
xttlltara* 

Ovid  {Met.  12.  397\  the  neck,  shoulders,  hands,  and  breast  of 
Cyllarus  to  those  of  an  admired  statue: 

.    .    .    ^^  cervix  humerique  manusque 
pectoraque  artificum  laudatis  proxinia  signisV 

and  Andromeda  exposed  on  a  rock,  to  the  work  of  an  artist  in 
marble,  Met.  4.  672: 

'^vidit  Abaotiades;  nisi  quod  levis  aura  capillos 
moverat,  et  trepido  manabant  lumina  fletu, 
marmoreum  ratus  esset  opus." 

Valerius  Flaccus  (2.  465),  Hesione,  similarly  exposed,  to  an 
ivory  or  marble  statue,  or  a  painting: 

^^exanimum  veluti,  multa  tamen  arte  coaotum, 
moeret  ebur,  Pahusve  notas  et  Domina  sumit 
cum  lapis,  aut  liquidi  refenint  miranda  colores." 

And  Philostratus  (Heroic.^  ed.  Boisson.,  p.  190),  Euphorbus  to  a 

statue  of  unshorn  Apollo  at  his  greatest  elegance:  Tr^v  fiev  ye  toQav 

avvov  xat  Tovg  ^%aiov(;  (ptjoi  [Protesilaus]  &eXyeiv'  eoimevai  yoQ 

avTOv  ayaX^axi^  ortoxe  YxxXXiaia  eati^ov  o  ^noXhov  aiUQoe^io^ing 

a[iQog  (paivoiTo,     While  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  introduces  to  us 

his  Lady  of  the  Lake,   perhaps  the   most  charming  creation  of 

his  creative  brain: 

^^with  head  upraised,  and  look  intent, 
and  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
and  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 
in  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand 
the  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 
And  ne'er  did  Orecian  chisel  trace 
a  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Qrace 
of  finer  form  or  livelier  faoe." 
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Nor  let  any  one  take  offence  at  such  a  comparison  of  livin/2^ 
beauty  to  the  inanimate  beauty  of  a  statue.  On  the  contrary, 
such  comparison  with  the  ideal  is  the  highest  compliment  it 
is  possible  to  pay  to  the  real,  the  beauty  of  the  real  being 
always  the  greater  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  ideal; 
in  other  words,  the  more  nearly  it  approa(*hes  the  greatest 
which  can  be  imagined — the  very  principle  on  which  is  to 
be  explained  the  comparison,  4.  471,  of  the  raving  of  Dido 
deserted  by  Aeneas,  not  to  the  raving  of  the  real  Pentheus  or 
the  real  Orestes,  but  to  the  raving  of  Pentheus  or. Orestes 
as  represented  on  the  stage,  i.  p.,  to  the  hemi  ideal  of  raving. 
Nay  more:  it  being  the  sculptor's  aim  and  pride  that  the 
beauty  of  his  statue  should  not  be  dead,  but  living  beauty — 
that  his  statue  should  seem  to  live — what  but  compliment,  and 
the  highest  compliment  too,  in  the  comparison  of  the  living 
individual  (with,  of  course,  the  imperfections  inseparable  from 
living  individual)  to  the  hean  ideal  of  beauty,  not  only  animated 
but  made  divine  by  the  chisel?     Or.  Aiifhol.  4,  H: 

Ti<;  <f*  f-^ffiiurt-,    Httx/Oi:   rj  ^xo/tug;  2^xo7i(tg* 

Ai^ue  not  the  question  with  me,  reader,  but  bow  reverential  to 
the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  such  matters, 
Philostratiis  and  Ovid— Philostr.  Heroic,  (ed  Boisson.,  p.  230), 
of  Neoptolemus:  -KaXov  yag  eivaiy  xai  TtgoaeoivLota  no  vcatqi, 
ktinea&ai  d*  cnxov  roaovxov  oaov  ntjv  ayak^ianov  oi  vialoi  kei- 
TzoKcai.     Ovid,  Met  10.  247: 

"interea  niveuni  niira  feliciter  arte 
scalpit  ebur  (Pygmalion];  formamquc  dedit,  qua  foniioa  nasci 
nulla  potest.'' 


♦  (Quoted  in  note  to  Callistr.  Statnat,  2  (p.  891,  cd.  Oloarei).     This  is 
thus  translated  hy  H.  Grotius: 

*<qais  adstat  isU?    Bacchm.    Qais  sculptit?    Soopas. 
qait  entheayit?    Bacchus  an  Scopat?    Soopas" 

ontheaWt  '  boing  Orotiiis's  inspired  translation  of  the  immediatoly 
seeding  words  of  Callistratus,  viz.:  o  ytt{}  6f\  2^xo.iit*,\  MontQ  tx  niov 
ivoittg  xtrrji^tii  Hi  trjv  lov  ityidfittroi:  ^qfiwvQ'/tnv  ttjv  if^twf  (ffH((v 
iff  [*'in  statuao  opificium  I)oi  afflntum  tranHmisit^'J. 
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The  iml^^fsally  received,  and,  as  I  think,  highly  erroneous 
notion  timt  the  reference  in  our  text  is  to  the  setting  or  framing 
of  a  jewel,  is  as  old  a5  Corippus,  probably  much  older,  Coripp. 
dc  Laud:  JvMin.  4.  H(iU  (of  Narsos): 

.     .     .     "qiialis  pretiosiis  achates 
aut  medius  fulvo  Paiiiis  lapis  enitet  auro. 
•    ai*tificis  formanto  manu,  sic  luce  eorusuus. 
sic  aninio  placidus,  niiti  sic  gratior  ore. 
teiga  tegeus  domini  claris  tnlgebat  in  arniis." 

Sic  (verse  598):  ''Quid  est  sic?  .  .  .  (iratia  pracpotens,  et 
matris  auxilio,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion),  Burm.  Undoubtedly  wrong. 
Sic  ALLOQUiTLR  Is  hcro,  as  uniformly  elsewhere  (1.  8:  4.  222, 
i^c),  talibns  verbis,  and  so,  correctly,  Wilms  {Jahrcsbcricht 
Duisburg,   1865). 


604-60H. 

GRATES    PERSOLVERE   DIGXAS 
XON    OPIS    EST    NOSTKAE    DIDO    NEC    QIICQUID    UBI^CE    EST 
GEXTIS    DARDAXIAE    MAGNUM    Ql'AE    SPARS  V    PKR    ORBEM 

(Vrates  PERSOLVERE  DKiNAs.  Cyuthius  Ccneteusis  has  done  Avell 
to  call  attention  to  a  passage  which  most  other  commentatoi's 
have  passed  by  unnoticed.  His  words  are:  ''(iRATi':s  dignas, 
hoc  est,  dignam  gratiam  referre.  Dicimus  enini  'retero 
gratiam,'  in  numero  unius,  et  hoc  fit  rebus  ipsis;  *ago  gratias' 
dicimus,  in  numero  multitudinis,  et  hoc  tit  verbis;  ut  Cicero: 
'cui  a  me  Senatus  agendas  gratias  putavit,  cur  a  me  referendam 
gratiam  non  putem?'  'Habeo  gratias'  et  'gratiam'  dicimus, 
et  hoc  tit  animo" — of  which  observation  that  part  which  inter- 
prets GRATES  PERSOLVERE  DIGNAS  by  "digiiam  gratiaui  i-eferre," 
worthily  to  rrward  (viz.,  by  deeds),  and  points  out  the  broad 
distinction  between  ^Wlignam  gratiam  referre,"  irorthilij  to  re- 
ward  (viz.,  by  deeds),  and  "dignas  gratias  ngere,"  worthily  to 
thank  (viz.,  in  words),  is  iis  (*orrect  and  deserving  of  attention 
as  that  part  is  incorrect  and  naught  which  informs  us  that  to 
signify  reward  in  deeds,  gratia  should  b(»  in  the  singular,  and 
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to  signify  thanks  should  be  in  the  plural.  The  correctness  of  the 
former  parr,  viz.,  the  interpretation  of  grates  persolvebk 
DiGNAS,  is  shown  {a)  by  our  author's  own  interpretation  of  the 
words  PRAEMiA  DiGNA  FERANT  in  the  Same  sentence;  (6)  by  its 
being  only  in  this  sense  the  words  are  consistent  with  non  opis 

NOSTRAE,   NEC   QUICQUID   UBIQUE   EST   GENTIS  DARDANIAK  MAGNUM    gUAB 

SPARSA  PER  ORBEM  [for  what  diflBcultv  could  either  Aeneas  or 
the  Trojan  nation  have  in  thanking  Dido  verbally?];  (c)  by  its 
being  only  in  this  sense  the  same  expression  is  intelligible, 
Ae7i,  2.  535: 

"*at  tibi  pro  scelere,'  exclamat,  'pro  talibus  aasis, 
di  (si  qua  est  caelo  pietas,  quae  talia  curet) 
persohant  grates  dignas,  et  praeniia  reddant 
debita** 

[for  how,  except  by  deeds,*  could  the  gods  thank  Pyrrhus  wor- 
thily, and  is  it  not  so  (viz.,  by  the  words  "praemia  reddant 
debita'')  Virgil  himself  explains  it  in  that  place,  no  less  than 
in  this?];  (d)  by  its  being  only  in  this  sense  the  similar  ex- 
pression referre  grates  is  intelligible,  Ovid,  exPonto,  2. 11. 25: 

*^o  referarU  grates,  quoniam  non  possumus  ipsi, 
di  tibi;  qui  referent,  si  pia  facta  vident" 

[for  how,  except  by  deeds,  were  the  gods  to  thank  Ovid's  friend 
for  his  kindness  towards  Ovid?];  and  (e),  by  Ausonius's  use 
of  the  expression  gratias  referre  not  only  in  this  sense,  but 
in  contradistinction  to  the  very  expression  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  cinqne-cefito  commentator,  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
[Grat.  Actio  (in  initio):  "^Ago  tibi  gratias,  Imperator  Auguste, 
si  possem,  etiam  referrem,  Sed  nee  tua  fortuna  desiderat  re- 
munerandi  vicem,  nee  nostra  suggerit  restituendi  facultatem;'' 
with  which  compare  Cic.  de  Offic,  J.  15:  "Sin  erunt  merita,  ut 
non  ineunda,  sed  referenda  sit  gratia;  maior  quaedam  cura 
adhibenda  est.  Nullum  enim  officium  referenda  gratia  magis 
necf^sarium  est."  Cic.  pro  Planeio,  28  (ed.  Long):  '^Dissirailis 
est  pi^cuniac  debitio  et  graiiae.  Nam  qui  pecuniam  dissolvit 
statim  non  habet  id  quod  reddidit;  qui  autem  debet  aes  retinet 
alienum:  gratiam  autem  et  qui  refert  habet,  et  qui  habet,  in  w 
ipso  quod  habet,  refert"     Claud.  Ckrns,  l\ob,  et  01.  71: 
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'*tu,  precor,  ignamm  doceas,  Parnassia,  vatom, 
quis  deus  ambobus  taiiti  sit  munoris  auctor. 
postcjuam  fiilmiueis  impellens  viribus  hostem 
belliger  Augustus  trepidas  laxavemt  Alpes, 
Roma  Probo  cupiens  di^ia^i  persolrere  grcUes, 
sedula  pro  uatis  dominum  tlexura  i-ogaudo 
ire  parat" 

fand,  going  straight  to  the  Emperor,  personified  Rome  begs 
and  obtains  for  Probus  the  reward  of  the  consulate  for  his  two 
sons  Probinus  and  Olybriusj],  and  the  incorrectness  of  the 
latter  not  only  by  Ausonius's  use  in  this  same  passage  of 
"gratias"  in  the  plural  in  the  expression  gratias  refer  re, 
meaning  to  reward,  but  by  our  author's  own  use  in  our  text  of 
the  almost  identical  plural,  viz.,  <}rates  (for  what  is  orates 
but  gratias  accommodated  to  hexameter?)  combined  with  per- 
soLVERE  in  the  same  sense.  We  have  thus,  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong,  an  obscure,  almost  wholly  unknown,  commentator 
of  the  dim  glimmering  Renaissance;  Avhat  more  or  what  less 
is  to  be  said  of  the  Servius  of  the  fifth  century,  so  much 
nearer,  or  the  Wagner  of  the  nineteenth,  so  much  further  from 
the  sun? 

Nec      QUICQUU)     UBigUE     EST     OENTIS     DARDA.NIAE     MAGNUM     QU.VE 

SPARSA  PER  oRBEM.  Bcsidcs  the  settlements  which  the  Trojans 
made  in  Italy  under  Antenor  and  Aeneas,  they  are  also  said  to 
have  made  one  in  Denmark: 

**  quant  iadis  fut  destruite  Troie, 
plusors  qui  escaper  se  porent, 


par  granz  labors,  par  granz  perilz, 
par  plusoi*s  terres  s'  opandirout, 
torn^s  poplerent,  cit«z  firent, 
une  gent  de  Troie  escapeivnt, 
ki  eu  Danomarcho  assenerent, ' 


the  alleged  origin  of  the  race  of  Nurthmans  or  Normans,  who, 
under  Bier  and  Hasting,  invaded  and  conquered  the  north- 
woslern  part  of  France,  since  from  them  called  Normandy. 
Sec  Roman  rle  Ron,  157,  et  secjq. 
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DI   TIBI    8[    QUA    PIOS    KESPECTAXT   NUMINA    SI    QUID 
USQUAM    lUSTlTIA    KST    KT    MEN'S    SIBI    CONSCIA    RKCTI 
PKAKMIA    DIGNA    FKliANT    QUAE    TE    TAM    LAETA    TUI.EKUNT 
SAK<ri.A    QUI    TANTI    TAl.EM    (JEXUERE    PARENTI'>! 


VAh.  LKCT. 

lusTiTiA  I  Mcfl  aUSTITIAEST).    II  ^^3.    Ill  D.  Heins.-,    Hcyne;   Brunok; 

Wakef.;  Jalm;*   Wagn.  (1S;J2,  1811    [ilstitiastJ,   1849,   18G1);  Thiel; 

Forb.;  Pcerlk.;t  Lad.;  Ilaupt ;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 
lusTiTiAK  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  /*nl.<   II  Jj  :J ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler);  III  Serv.  (cod. 

Dresd);   Priscian,  Itisf.  (iramm.,  W.  H  Princ;   P.  Manut.;   N.  Ueins. 

(ICT),    H;7I,    1676,    1704);    Phil.;   Burin.;    Pott;   Dorph.;    Haeokerm. 

{(ircifsirahl  Program nt,   JS.I.'i). 

0  Ter.,  St.  Gall. 

I  prefer  asTiTu;  firstf  inasmuch  as,  affording  the  less  ordi- 
nary, more  elegant  structure,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  a  corruption; 
and  seeondlyf  on  account  of  the  very  parallel  passage  of 
Ovid,  Ilcroid.   0.   I;')!: 

.     .     .     ''quod  si  quid  ab  alto 
iusttis  ades  votis,  lupitcr,  ipse  meis," 

wh(»re  we  have  the  same  appeal  to  the  justice  of  heaven,  joined 
with  the  same  absolute  structure  in  "quid.'' 

Heyne   and    Wagner — reading,    indeed,   iustitia,    but   con- 
struing   the    passage   si    qua    pios    respectant    xumixa,    si    quid 

USQUAM    IUSTITIA    ^XT,     ¥71'    MENS    SIBI    CONSClA    RECTI,     1)1    TIBI    PRAEMlA 

DKiNA  FERANT— undei-stand  the  meaning  to  be:  '^si  pietatis 
(/.  r\  recti  iustique  e.\  metu  deorum)  respectus  est  apud  dcos.'' 
This  structure  and  interpretation  is  erroneous:  first,  be- 
cause PRAEMiA  DioNA  FERANT  is  too  short  au  apoflo.si.s  to  the  long 
protasis  si  .  .  .  rfcti  ;    secondly,   because   iustitia    ct   mens  sibi 

*  1825.     Airording  to  Forb.,  Jahn's  first  ffl.  read  n  stitia. 
t  PeiTlkamp  not  only  roa<ls  iistitia,  but  interpi*et«  the  passage  as  1  do. 
;-  Kibbeck's  sUtenient  that  the  three  MSS.,  Vat.,  Rom.,  and  Pal,  read 
it>TiTiA  KST,  is  in«'orrect,  all  the  three  MSS.  reading  very  plainly  lusnriAKisT. 
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CONSCIA  RECTI  thus  becomes  a  mere  languid,  not  to  say  incorrect, 
explanation  of  pios;  and  thirdly,  because  Dido  is  thus  deprived 
of  the  best  part  of  her  reward.     Compare  Sil.  Ital.  13.  663: 

^'ipsa  quidom  vii-tus  sibimet  pulcherriiiia  morecs, ' 
and  Claud,  de  Ft.  Mall.  Theod,  Consul,  verse  1: 

"Ipsa  quidem  virtus  pretiuni  sibi." 
The   structure,   therefore,   is:    di   tibi   (si   qua   pios   respectaxt 

NUMINA,    Sr    QUID   USQUAM   lUSTITlA    EST    ET    MENS    SIBI    CONSCIA    RECTi) 

PRAEMiA  DiGNA  FERANT.  We  have  thus :  (1),  an  apodosis  pro- 
portioned to  the  protasis,  and  Virgil  freed  from  the  reproach 
of  the  mountain  in  labour;  (2),  Dido's  reward  not  left  to  the 
slow  justice  of  the  gods,  but  bestowed  on  her  immediately,  and 
in  the  first  instance  by  her  own  conscience,  and  to  be  crowned 
afterwards  by  the  just  compensating  heavens;  (S),  the  thought, 
and  even  the  structure,  si  quid  iustitia,  agreeing  with  the 
Ovidian  "si  quid  iustusf'  and  (4),  we  have  justice  ascribed 
not  (incorrectly,  with  Servius)  to  Dido — Dido's  conduct  towards 
Aeneas  not  having  been  just,  but  pi  us,  /.  r.  fender,  eompas- 
sionate—hut  (with  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  4.  519: 

.     .     .     *^si  quod  non  aequo  foedere  amantes 
cui-ae  Dumen  habet,  iustumque  memoique,"  .  .  .) 

to  the  deity,  whose  special  province  it  is  to  be  just,  to  show 
justice  to  his  subjects. 

A  sufficient  answer  to  Wagner's  objection  to  the  separation 
of  MENS  siBi  CONSCIA  RECTI  from  the  protash,,  in  order  to  its  being 
made  part  of  the  apodosis  ("  Priusquam  hoc  faciamus  demonstran- 
dum erit  quam  recte  et  veterum  sentiendi  loquendique  rationi 
convenienter  conscientia  benefactorum  praemiis  ornare  probos 
homines  dicatur,  idque  una  cum  diis"),  will,  I  think,  be  found 
in  Aen.   9.  252: 

''quae  vobis,  quae  digna,  viri,  pro  iaudibus  istis 
praemia  posse  rear  solvi?  pulcherrima  primum 
di  moresque  dabunt  vestri;' 

also  in  Claud,  de  Fl.  Mall.  Theod.  Cons,  verse  1;  and  Silius,  13. 
663,  both  quoted  above;  and  in  Cic.  Philipp.  2.  44:  '^Etsi 
ciiini   KHtis  in   ipsa  conscientia   pulcherrimi  facti    fructus    erat." 
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Si  qua  pios  rkspectant  numjna,  si  quid  usquam  iustitia 
KST. — In  other  words,  if  any  deities  re^ani  liinnan  goodness, 
and  if  those  deities  are  just;  or,  shorter,  if  any  just  deities  re- 
gard human  goodness.     Very  similar  is  Ar/t.   5.  G8H: 

.     .     .     ^^si  quid  |)ieta8  anti^jaa  labores 
respicit  huinanos" 

[if  the  old  goodness  of  the  gods  continues  to  regard  human 
labours y  ''quid,"  at  all;  if  the  gods  retain  any  of  that  good- 
ness with  which  theg  used  to  regard  human  labours].  Also 
Ovid's  {Met.  6.  542):  "si  numina  divuni  sunt  aliquid''  [if  the 
deities  are  angthing^  if  there  are  ang  deities  at  all]. 

Si  gni)  rsQUAM  iustitia  est.  Compare  Soph.  Philoet.  KfSti 
(Philoctetes  speaking):  ^eotatv  €i  cJixi^s*  M^^-  Soph.  (kd. 
Col.  1380  (Oedipus  cursing  Polynices): 

roiyao  to  oov  x^uxi^uh  xiu   rots*  aoi/v  i^{iovovs 
xmtTovotp,  unt-ft  tonv  tj   ni()MUfi(TOs 
^Itxrj   avvf^fto<;  Zi^POs   uo/(Uois'  vou(n<;. 

Eurip.  Orest.  1242  (ed.  Fix;  Pylades  invoking  Jupiter  and  Jus- 
tice to  assist   him   and  Orestes  and  Electni  in  killing  Helen): 

.     .     .     av  6* ,  ta  Ztv  Jiftoyovt,  xai  Jixrjs   ot^Us, 
Sot   tVTV/riOtu  TioS'  fuot  Tf  rrjSt  Tf 

Heliod.  Aethiop,  8  (ed.  Bipont  p.  26H):  v^eoiy  '^^  jue/aJlotv  ^a< 
diAt^y  ava/.akovyceg. 

Si  qua  pios  respectant  nujuna.  Compare  Eurip.  Iphig.  in 
Aul  10H9  (ed.  Stokes),  Clytemnestra  to  Achilles: 

hOi}XoiP  xv{}r}on^. 

UsQiAM,  anywhere  at  all-in  heaven  or  anywiiere  else. 
Qi'AE  TK  TAM  LAETA  TULERu.NT,  &c.     Compare  Scliiller,  Junyf 
V.   Orleans^  act   1 : 

*'w(»r  bist  (iu,  h«*ilig  wundcibaros  mfidchenV 
welch  gliicklich  land  gebar  dich?     Sprich,  wor  sind 
die  gottgdiebton  cltorn,  die  dich  zcugtenV* 

Talkii,  such  a  womauy  i.  e.  so  excellent  a  woman.    Compare 
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Apollon.  Rhod.  2.  469  (of  Paraebius,  who  had  come  to  consult 
Phineus,  and  though  poor,  had  given  him  many  gifts): 

.     .     .     0^  xm  Off*  ((pri(i 
TOMS  ft^f  Stv(}   rild-fv,  eov  fjioQov  oifQu  Stttiri 

[so  excellent  a  man].  The  Greeks  use  toiovto^  in  precisely  the 
same  manner;  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  1  (ed.  Hutch,  p.  28):  ov/,  otad^a 
fpavai,  10  KvQ€,  oti  Y.ai  oaov  a/MQdainiyvi(o  XQ^^<>^y  7 caw  tcoIvq 
inoi  doTLei  €ivai,  on  ovx  oqio  ae  rore  coiovcov  ovca; 


611-614. 

IN    FRET  A    DUM    FLU  VII    CUKRENT   DUM    MONTIBUS    UMBRAE 
LUSTRABUNT    CONVEXA    POLUS    DUM    SmERA    PASCET 
SEMPER    HONaS    NOMEXQUE   TUUM    LAUDESQUE   MANEBUXT 
QUAE    ME    CUNQUE   VOCANT   TERRAE 


VAR.  LECT.  ) 

LUSTRABUNT  I  Vat.j  Rwn.y  PcU.y   Mcd.  II  All  the  Becond-class  MSS.,  about 

100  in  number.    Ill  Douat  and  all  the  prinoipal  editions. 
LUSTRA  DABUNT  III  The  conjecture  of  N.  Heins.,  but  adopted  by  him  in  his 

edition.     Voss. 


punct.  LUSTRABUNT  coNYKXA  •  POLUS  U  ^^lu  oblongo  cod.  ot  in  aliquot  aliis 
antiquis  post  roNV^A  punctus  est,"  Pierius.  Ill  Donat;  Sen-.  ("Alii 
hoc  loco  distingunt,  alii  convkxa  sidera  volunt");  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Pott;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Haupt. 

punct.  LUSTRABUNT  •  CONVEXA  I   Ffl/.,*  Pol.  Ill  P.  Maout. ;  Ribbcck ;  Probus 
(Koil's  ed.  p.  5,  1.  9);  Jsid  ;  Rob.  Stephens. 
0  Fer.,  St.  OaU. 


*  Bottari  is  incorrect  in  representing  the  reading  of  the  Vat,  Fr.  to  be 

LUSTRABUNT   CONVKXA. 
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VAR  LECT. 
I'Asrhrr  I  Rom..  Pal.  (the  upper  half  of  the  E  and  the  whole  of  the. T  being 

torn   away).     H    jj.'j;   cod.  ('anon.    (Butlor).    [[I   Isidor.  Romo.    1469; 

Venice,  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mil.,  1475;  Mod.;  Brcsc;  Piorius;  H. 

Stcph.;    P.  Manut.;   15evsni.;   both  Ilcinsii   (l^J71,    1670,  1704);   Ribb.; 

Coning.;   Haupt;   Philippe;   Heync;  Pott.;  Jahn;  Wagn,  (1832,  1841); 

Thiol. 
POSCKT  I  Vat. 
PASCiT  I  Med.   II  ^^  (viz.,  Oiid.  70,  and  Valenc.  a.  m.  pr.), 

0  Ver.,  St.  Gall.  

Compare  D.  Arabros.  Hymn,  in  Advent,   Dom.: 

'Maus,  honor,  villus,  gloria, 
Deo  patri  cum  Filio, 
Sancto  siniul  Paraclcto, 
in  sonipiterna  saccula." 

DlIM     MONTIBUS    U.MBR.VK    LUSTRABUXT    CONVKXA.*       Adopting     tllC 

reading  of  the  MSS.,  txstrauuxt,  wo  obtain  this  sense:  '^as 
long  as  in  the  mountains  the  shadows  [viz.,  of  the  mountains] 
go  round  about  the  basins  or  hollows  [/.  r,  the  basins  or  hollows 
in  the  midst  of  the  mountains"|;  in  plain  prose:  ''as  long  as 
the  mountains  cast  shadows.'' 

CoNVKXA  (MONTiBis),  the  fHViin,s  or  hollows  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains;  the  mountain  ijosins  ("Montium  convallia,"  Prudent. 
Peristeph,  JO.  .^:il),  i\^  '^oonvexo  nemorum,"  1.  314,  a  basin,  or 
hollow  in  the  woods,  a  wooded  hasin.    Compare  Georg.  2.  185: 

.     .     .     '*  campus, 
fiualem  saepe  cava  mentis  convalle  solemus 
despicere" 

(where  '*montis"  exactly  corresponds  t<»  moxtibus  in  our  text, 
and  ''cava  convalle''  t<»  convexa);  also  Ovid,  Her.  16.  53: 

"est  locus  in  mediae  nemorosis  vallibus  Idae 
devius,  et  piceis  ilicibus(iue  frequens" 

rhere   ''vallibus"    is   the   convex  a   of  our  text,    and   "mediae 
ae''  the  montibis),   and    the   so  familiar  /roAi./irr/o^'  Oli\u7io^ 
Homer  and  Hesiod. 

*  ('oniiigtun  agHMvs  with  my  interpretation  lM)th  of  i.iMRAnrNT  and  cox- 
XA,  and  han  ado|it«'d  hoih  nitripntations  from  nic  witlioiit  ackuowledgment. 
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If  the  modern  limitation  of  the  word  convex,  viz.,  to  express 
only  globose  {crhaheu  rund\  should  raise  a  scruple  in  the  reader's 
mind  to  accept  this  interpretation,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  Isidore's 
definition  of  the  term  {Oriy.  3.  38):  ^'' Canvexmn  enim  curvum 
est,  quasi  conversum  sen  inclinatum,  et  ad  modum  circuli 
flexum,"  according  to  which  definition  and  etymology  of  the 
term,  convex  us  is  neither  exclusively  convex,  i.  e.,  globose 
{crhaben  nind\  nor  exclusively  concave,  i.  e.,  hollowed  in  the 
shape  of  a  bowl  {hohl  rund\  but  converging  on  all  sides  to  a 
centre,  and  therefore  indififerently,  and  according. to  cirumstances, 
either  convex  or  concave ^  either  erhahen  riind  or  hohl  rund; 
and  such  is  the  actual  use  made  of  con  vex  us  by  the  Latin 
writers,  who  apply  it  indifferently  to  express  the  convexity  of 
the  earth,  as  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  275: 

^*ni  concexa  foret  [teiTa],  parti  vicinior  esset; 
nee  medium  terram  mimdus  haberet  onus;" 

and  the  concavit^^  of  the  sky  or  vault  of  heaven,  Ae7i.  4,  451: 

.    .     .    "taedet  caeli  eonrexa  tueri," 

where  if  the  still  sceptical  reader  insist  that  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  possibility  that  ''caeli  convexa"  may  mean  the  convex, 
rotund,  globose  sky  (ball  of  the  heavens),  I  beg  to  refer  him 
(a)  to  Festus's  definition  of  convexum :  "  ex  omni  parte  declina- 
tum,  qualis  est  natura  caeli,  quod  ex  omni  parte  ad  terram 
versus  declinatum  est; "  (6)  to  Plin.  H.  N.  2.  64,  whose  expla- 
nation of  the  term  convexitas,  as  applied  to  the  sky,  can  hardly 
fail  to  remove  any  remaining  doubt  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term,  not  only  in  this  particular  case,  but  generally  ("Namque 
in  illo  [fix.,  caelo]  cava  in  se  couvexitas  vergit,  et  cardini  suo, 
hoc  est,  terrae,  undique  incumbit:  haec  [vix.,  terra],  ut  solida 
atque  conferta,  adsurgit,  intumescenti  similis,  extraque  proten- 
ditur");  and  [c)  to  Stat.  Theh,  L  201: 

.     .     .     ^^mediis  sese  arduus  infert 
ipse  deis,  placido  quatiens  tamen  omnia  vultu, 
stellantiquo  locat  solio;  nee  pi*otinus  ausi 
caelicolae,  veniam  donee  pater  ipse  sedendi 
tranquilla  iubet  esse  manu ;  mox  turba  vagorum 
»oinideum,  et  sum  mis  cognati  nubibus  amnes, 

HFNRV.    ARW.1DRA,    VOL.    I.  j-^ 
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et  compressa  metu  sorvaDtes  nmrmura  veoti 
aurea  tecta  replent,  mixta  ronrexa  dooruin 
maiestatc  treniunt:  radiant  maiorc  sereno 
culmina,  ct  arcano  florentes  lumine  postes" 

(where  'Vonvexa,"  coming  in  between  ''aurea  tecta''  and  '* cul- 
mina" and  ^'postOvS,"  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  hoHow, 
converging  ampliitheatral,  rotundo-like  shape  of  the  hall  or 
council-chamber  ("atria,"  verse  197)  in  which  the  gods  held 
their  sol(»mn  conclave;  exactly  as  Claud.  6'  Cohs.  Honor.  613: 

.     .     "cum  rcgia  circi 
cofirextwi  [nl.  conncxum]  gradibus  veneratur  pui*piira  vulgus, 
assensmjue  cavae  sublatus  in  aethora  vallis 
plebis  adoratae  reboat  fi-agor,' 

where  ''convexum  vulgus"   is   as  sufficiently    dwlared   by   the 

immediately  succeeding  "cavae  vallis"  the  people  seated  in  tici-s 

above  each  other  in  such  amphitheatre-shaped  locality,  or  circus, 

converging  on   all   sides,   so   as    to  leave  in  the  centre  a  cava 

vallis,  that  cava  vallis  the  bottom  of  which  in  our  theatres 

is  technically  called  the  />//).     Compare  also  Lucan,  9    500: 

.     .     .     ''conspecfa  est  parva  nialignae 
iinda  procul  vonao,  qiiani  vix  e  pulvere  miles 
sustuiit,  et  galeae  rottrexuH/  infudit  in  orbom  " 

(the  inside  round,  holhrn-,  ov  concavity  of  the   helmet).     Manil. 

1.  206: 

"haeo  est  naturae  fades;  si<-  mundus  et  ipse 
in  conrexa  volans  teretos  facit  esse  figuras 
stellarum" 

(where  '*convexa"  is  used  altogether  without  relation  either  to 
convexity  or  (uincavity,  and  solely  with  relation  to  circu- 
larity ). 

The  idea  contained  in  our  text,  viz.,  that  of  the  shadows  of 
mountains  shifting  place  with  the  shifting  sun,  is  thus  moix* 
fully  and  unmistakably  expressed  by  Horace,  (arm,  >L  6: 
"sol  ubi  montium  nuitarct  imibras-"  wiih  which  compare  Vii-gil 
himself,  Kci   I.   SI: 

''maioresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibuH  umbrae), 
and  is  familiar   to   every  one  who  has  lived  in  a  mountainous 
countr)'.     In  the  valley  of  Riva  in  the  Tirol,  which  is  a  con- 
vex um,  or  I'onvallis  montium,   and    in   which   I  passed  a 
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considemble  part  of  the  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  the  sha- 
dow of  the  surrounding  mountains — full,  deep,  and  sharply- 
defined,  in  4  Country  where  the  sky  is  always  unclouded,  the  fiii* 
clear,  and  the  sunlight  vivid — serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  sun- 
dial ;  the  exact  spot  which  the  outline  of  the  shadow  reaches  or 
leaves  at  each  successive  hour -nay,  moment — of  the  day  being 
from  long  observation  well  known  to  every  inhabitant 

The  proper  consideration  of  the  word  convexus  affording 
this  natural  and  easy  interpretation  of  the  passage,  the  unani- 
mous reading  of  the  MSS.  is  confirmed,  and  Nich.  Heinsius's 
conjecture  of  lustra  dabunt,  adopted  by  Voss,  and  not  only 
adopted  but  claimed  as  his  own  by  Wakefield  {Silv.  Orit.\  falls 
to  the  ground ;  a  conjecture  which,  however  ingenious,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  occurrence  of  the  words  ''  dum  iuga  mentis  aper 
.  .  .  amabit"  in  connexion  with  "semper  honos  nomenqne 
tuum  laudesque  manebunt,"  where  those  words  occur  again, 
EcL  5.  76,  should  even  on  its  own  merits  be  rejected,  inasmuch 
as,  throwing  convexa  to  sidera,  it  encumbers  that  word  with  a 
useless,  not  to  say  unsuitable,  epithet.  To  which  corroboration 
ab  intenw  of  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  may  be  added  the  corro- 
boration ab  externa  derivable  from  Silius's  manifest  imita- 
tion, 7.  474: 

'Hum  pins  Aeneas,  terris  iactatus  et  undis, 

Dardanios  Itala  posuit  tellore  Penates. 

dam  cete  ponto  innabunt,  dum  sidera  caelo 

lucobunt,  dum  Sol  Indo  se  littore  toUet, 

hie  regna,  et  nullae  regnis  per  saecula  metae/' 
where  there  is  a  perfect  parallelism  both  in  form  and  sense  be- 
tween the  three  several  clauses  commencing  with  "dum,"  and 
the  three  several  clauses  commencing  with  the  same  word  in 
the  Virgilian  original,  that  original  being  read  according  to  the 
MSS.,  but  where  all  parallelism  in  sense  between  two  of  the 
clauses  corresponding  in  form  ceases,  the  moment  we  discard 
the  received  reading,  and  adopt  instead  of  it  the  conjecture  of 
Heinsius. 

LusTRABUNT.  A  uot  vcry  dissimilar  use  has  been  made  of 
lustra  re  by  Manil.,  4.  595: 

^4psa  natat  tellus  pelagi  lustrata  oorona. ' 

50* 
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PoLus  DUM  siDBRA  PASCET.     The  first  question   which   arises 

concerning  this  passage  is:  why  should  the  stars  i-equire  to  be 

fed?  what  need  have  the  stars  of  food?  The  answer  is  simple: 

the  stars  are  fires  (Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  3:   'Hisque  [hominibus] 

animus  datus  est  ex  illis  sempiternis  ignibus,   quae  sidern  et 

Stellas  vocatis,  quae  globosae  et  rotundne,  divinis  animatae  men- 

tibus,  circulos  suos  orbesque  couticiunt  celeritate  luirabili/'    Cic. 

de  Nat.  Deor.  2.  46:  ''Sunt  autem  stellae  natura  tlammeae") 

and   require   nutriment^  pabida.     Therefore  (a),   Cicero   to  his 

observation  just  quoted,  '*sunt  autem  stellae  natura  tlammeae," 

adds:  ''quocirca  terrae,   maris,  aqmirum  vaporibus  aluntur  iis, 

qui  a  sole  ex  agris  tepefactis,   et  ex   aquis   cxcitantur;   quibas 

altae  renovataequae  stellae  atque  umnis  aether  refundunt  eodem, 

et  rursum  tralmnt  indidem,  nihil  ut  fere  intereat,  aut  admodum 

paullulum,  quod  astrorum  ignis  et  aetheris  tlamma  consimiit;" 

therefore  (ft),  Lucret.  5.  523,  the  stars  roam  about  everywhero 

through   the   sky   in    search    of  their  food  ("quocunque  cibus 

vocat"),  and  feed  their  flaming  bodies  with  it: 

.     .     .     ^'sive  ipsei  serpera  possunt, 
quo  quoiusque  cibus  vocat,  atr^ue  in\'itat  eunteis, 
flammea  per  caelum  pasceiiteis  cor[)ora  passim;" 

therefore  (o),  Rutil.  Itiner,  I.  641,  the  ocean  fodders  the  stars: 

^'qualiter  oceanus  mediis  iofuoditur  ngn's 

destituenda  vaga  quuiii  preniit  arva  sale; 
sive,  alio  rotluus,  nostro  colliditur  orbc, 
sive  corusca  siiis  sidora  pascit  aquis;" 

and  even  (dj  (Votum  ad  Ocean,,  ed.  Wernsdorf.,  verse  9)  the 

sun  liiroself: 

*'tu  [Oceane]  fessos  Phoebi  reficis  si  gurgite  cumiB, 
exhaustisque  die  radiis  alimenta  ministras, 
geutibiis  ut  olarum  refornt  lux  aurea  Solem; 
si  mare,  si  terras,  caelum  muudumque  gubornas, 
mo  <|Uoqne  cunctorum  paiiem,  vonembilis,  audi;" 

Lucan,  1.  415: 

''flammiger  an  Titan,  ut  alontes  hauriat  undas, 
erigat  oceanum;" 

Lucan,  10.  258: 

^^nec  non  oceano  pasci  Phoebumque  i)olumqae 
crodimuB;" 
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therefore  (j/),  Liicret.  1.  1089,  the  flame  of  the  sun  (himself  one 
of  the  stars)  feeds,  seeks   its  nourishment  "per  caeli  caerula:" 

^'et  soils  flammam  per  caeli  caemla  pasci;" 

and  therefore  in  our  text,  the  pole,  /.  e,  the  sky,  the  caelum, 
is  represented  as  feeding  the  stars,  i.  e.  supplying  the  stars 
with  nourishment. 

The  next  question  is:  what  sort  of  nourishment  is  it  with 
which  the  sky  supplies  the  stars?  a  question  to  which  we  have 
already  had  tiie  answer — Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.,  quoted  above — the 
exhalations  extracted  from  the  earth  and  its  watei-s  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun:  "Terrae,  maris,  aquarum  vaporibus  aluntur  iis,  qui 
a  sole  ex  agris  tepefactis  et  ex  aquis  excitantur.'' 

The  next  question  is:  why  should  the  sky  be  represented 
as  supplying  that  nourishment  which  is  supplied  by  the  earth? 
The  answer  to  which  is,  that  it  is  said  to  do  so  by  the  same 
metonymy  by  which  the  river  Amasenus  is  said  (7.  685)  to  feed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  and 
Vesper  (1.  378)  to  compose  the  day,  and  (Oeorg.  4.  434)  to 
bring  home  the  calves  from  the  field ;  by  the  same  metonymy 
by  which  in  this  very  passage  it  is  not  even  the  sky  or  caelum 
but  only  the  pok,  the  extremity  of  the  sky's  axis,  which  is 
said  so  to  feed  the  stars;  by  the  same  metonymy  by  which 
it  is  not  even  the  sun  and  the  stars,  but  Phoebus  and  the  pole 
(as  containing  the  stars)  which  are  said  to  be  fed  by  the  ocean, 
Lucan,  as  above: 

"nee  non  ooeano  pasoi  Phoebamqne  poltunque 
credimus." 

Semper  uonos  nomenque  tuum  laudesque  m.vneuunt. — The 
compliment  paid  by  Aeneas  to  Dido  is  repeated  almost  word 
for  word,  with  omission  only  of  the  rather  unphilosophical 
doctrine  of  the  life  of  the  stars,  in  the  inscription  in  honour  of 
Justinian  and  his  empress,   AnthoL  Pal,  (ed.  Dubner),  9.  821: 

XMQttvoi,  i\ufTfftfjv  ftfttTtjv  xuftTOi;  It  xtu  toyn 
avSrjOfi  /(>o»Y»ff  iutVf  ftog  nolog  tcartQag  flxrj, 

NoMBN.— Not  (as  4.  383,  "nomine  Dido")  name,  in  the 
sense  of  appellation ,  but  [as  11.  688: 
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.     .     .     "nomen  tamon  haud  leve  patmm 
manibus  hoc  referes,  telo  cecidisse  Camillae;" 
11.  583: 

.    .    .    ^^namque  etsi  nullum  memorabile  nomeu 
feiiiinea  in  poena  est;" 

Cic.   Brut.  (p.   284,  ed.   Lamb.   vol.    1):    "Verum   qui   omnino 

nomen  habuerint,  non  ita  multos  fuisse;''  Mart.  10.  103: 

^^municipes,  Augusta  mihi  quos  Bilbilis  acri 
monte  creat,  rapidis  quos  Salo  cingit  aquis, 
ecquid  laeta  iuvat  vestri  vos  gloria  vatisV 

nam  decus  et  nomen  famaque  vestra  sumus;" 

Am.  12.  135: 

"tum  neque  nomen  erat,  nee  honos  aut  gloria  monti;" 

Corn.  Nep.  in  Dian.:  "  Crudelissimuiu  nomen   tyranni  sua  hu- 

manitate  leniebat"]    name  in   the  sense  of  retiotni,  of  which 

use   of  the  word    there  is   a  still   more   remarkable   example, 

Aen.  9.  843: 

.  .  .  ^*ac  multam  in  medio  sine  nomine  plebero, 
Fadumque,  Herbesumque  subit,  Rhoetumque,  Abarimque, 
ignaros," 

where  the  persons  said  to  be  "sine  nomine''  are  actually 
enumerated  by  name.  See  also  Remm.  on  2.  554;  and  12.  514; 
9.  342. 

Manebunt,  quae  me  cunque  vocant  terrae. — "Nulla  oblivione 
obterentur  in  iis  terris,  quae  me  cunque  vocant,"  Wagner  (1861). 
Not  the  meaning,  (1),  on  account  of  the  inconsistency  of  such 
meaning  with  Aeneas's  disclaimer,  on  the  part  not  only  of 
himself  but  of  the  whole  Trojan  nation,  of  all  ability  to  thank 
Dido  worthily  for  her  generosity  and  courteousness: 

URATES    PERSOLVKHK    DKJNAS 
NON   OnS    EST    NOSTRAF:,    dido,    KEC   QlTTMjnD    rniQUE    EST 
«»ENTIS    DARDANUK,    MAGNITI    (/I'AE    SI'ARSA    PER    ORREM. 

because  such  moaning,  such  limitation  of  the  glory  of  Dido 
0  places  in  which  it  should  be  published  by  the  mouth  of 
as,  had  been  an  antit^limax  of  the  worst  kind,  a  miserable 
•ation  of  Aeneas's  speech,  and  rendering  that  spoer.h  a 
iible  "niountnin  in  labour/'  (3),  bei*aiise  there  is  no  itjason 
the    words    skmi'kk     uonos     .nomenqie     ti;i:m     i.aui)k«<^ie 
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MANEBU.NT  should  have  a  limiting  clause  tacked  to  them  here 
and  not  in  the  fifth  Eclogue,  where  they  occur  again  in  a 
similar  context.  The  meaning  is:  "your  glory  will  be  per- 
manent, will  last  as  long  as  the  world  itself,  no  matter  what 
may  become  of  me,"  i.  e.  "though  1  cannot  accept  your  noble 
and  generous  offer,  though  I  am  obliged  by  the  fates  to  go  in 
search  of  distant  lands,  your  offer  is  not  the  less  generous  on 
that  account,  and  your  praises  will  be  celebrated  for  ever." 
The  passage  seems  to  be  formed  on  the  answer  of  Ulysses  to 
Alcinous,  thanking  him  for  his  kind  reception,  Horn.  Od,  7.  331: 

Ziv  TiKTfQ,  luif  oaa  (im  jkXkvrriafUv  utiuvth 
.■fXxivoog'  Tov  /Litv  xfv  inv  Ch&ojqov  icQovgav 
(ta^forov  xXiog  tit),  tytu  cff  x6  naTftt.S^  ixoi^tjv, 

where  the  sense  is  not,  "I  will  celebrate  the  praises  of  Alcinous 
when  I  return  to  ray  country,"  but  "God  grant  that  he  may 
keep  his  word,  and  that  I  may  return  home  safely.''  Compare 
Cia  Epist.  ad,  Fam.  2.  16:  "Te  tamen  oramus,  quibuscunque 
erimus  in  terns,  ut  nos  liberosque  nostros  ita  tueare,"  &c. 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  3.  990  (ed.  Brunck),  Jason  to  Medea: 

aoi  &'  ttv  tyto  Jiaui^v  /«('**'  /nfroTiiaS-fv  tcQtoyrig, 
t)  *^rj/ntg,  (ot,   fntotxf  ^lavSi/a  vtufTttovrag, 
ovvofift  x(ii  xtdov  Tf-v/tav  xXfog.  tog  Sf  xat  (okXoi 
tjQ(ofg  xXt]aovGiv  tg  EXXa^a  voarrianvTig, 
r)Q(OMv  T   aXo/oi  x(u  fitjrtQfg,  «/  vv  nor   t]6t] 
rjfifng  rjiovtaatv  t-^f-tofitvui  youovai, 
TtiMv  itQynXfag  xfv  unoaxt^uatutg  avucg. 

Quae  me   cuxquk  vocant  terrae.     Compare  4.   303:   "noc- 
turnusque  vocat  clamore  Cithaeron."     Seneca,  Troad,  817 : 

''*^qtia£  rocai  sedes  habitanda  captas? 
Thessali  montes  et  oi»aca  TeinpeV  " 

JSabin.   Ulisses  PcHchpar.   91: 

^'pervjigus  hinc  toto  uoii  felix  difforor  orbc; 
»)t,  quoninque  vocat  fluctus  et  aura,  foror.'' 
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617-639. 

OBSTUPriT — SUUM 


Obstupuit  primo  aspkctu  sidonia  dido.     Compare   Propertius 

(4.  4.  21),  of  Tarpeia's  first  sight  of  Tatius: 

*' obstupuit  regis  facie  et  regalibus  armis, 
interqup  oblitas  excidit  uma  manus.  * 

Genitoh    tum     bklus    opimam    vastabat    cypkum.       Compare 

Ammian,    14.   8:   "Tanta   tamque  multipliei   fertilitate   abundat 

rerum  omnium  eadem  Cyprus,  ut  nullius  externi  indigens  admi- 

niculi,  indigenis  viribus,  a  fundamento  ipso  earinae  ad  supremos 

usque  carbasos  aedificet  onerariam   navem,  omnibusque  anna- 

mentis  instructam  mari  committat." 

NON     IGNARA     MALI     MISERIS     SUCCUKKEKK    DISCO.        ScarCOlv     IcSS 

pathetic  is  our  own  Hterne:  "She  had  suffered  persecution  and 
learned  mercy /^  Nor  is  Ulysses'  sympathy  with  Ajax  (Soph. 
Ajaj-f  IS 81)  less  natural  and  touching,  although,  as  arising  not 
from  recolkvtion  of  the  past  but  from  expectation  of  the  future, 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  different  kind: 

AuAil.     iiPtir/K^  orv  fif    tov  Ptx{i(n>  it^tinxktv  fuv; 
Odyss.    t'/Myt,  X(u  ;'«(>  avtog  fp&uS'  i^o/ntct. 

Compare  AnthoL  Pal,  (ed.  Jacobs),  12.  70:  otda  7ca&iov  ekeeiv, 
a  complete  sentence.     Aesch.  Suppl.  213  (Chor.  of  Danaides): 

xttlovfifv  aryug  t^Xiov  attTtj^iovg, 

ayvov  t   ^4noXXio  (f  vyaS'  un   oiQitt'or  &fot'. 

tidioi  t(v  {(tout'  fi^i'cff  ovyyvotr}  ^(toroK;. 

Inc.  auct.  Kpisf,  to  Ilehr.  4.  15,  quoted  by  Peerlkamp:  ov  yoQ 
exoftev  aQxieQtce  fit^  dwapevov  av  ^tvtaiy^aai  ratg  aad^ireiatt; 
TjfiojVy  /re/reiQaa/ii€vov  de  Aaia  Tiavra  vutO^  o^ioiot^ia.  Char- 
lotte Corday,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  eve  of  her  exeiHition, 
and  published  by  Lamartine  in  his  llisfoirr  drs  Giroiidius 
(liv.  44,  ch.  8):  ''I^es  prisonniers  de  la  Conciergerie,  loin  do 
m'injurier  c^imme  le  peuple  dans  les  rues,  out  Fair  de  me 
plaindre.  I>»  malheur  rend  cimipatissant.  Cest  ma  derni^re 
r^'flexion."     Also  Metastasio,   (hdsrp,  liirott,  part   1: 
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•*e  logge  di  iiatuia 
che  a  com  pal  ir  ci  mova 
chi  prova  una  svcntura 
che  noi  provamino  ancor. 
0  si  a  che  amove  in  noi 
la  somigliauza  acconda, 
o  sia  che  piu  s'  inteuda 
nel  suo,  r  altrui  dolor/' 

See  Remni.  on  5.  618,  and  4.  o07. 

SiMUL  DIVUM  TK.MPLIS   INDICIT  IIONORKM,  /.   C,  ^^  SuppUcatioilCm^^ 

iXiiavtiav)  indicit;  in  other  words,  tmikr.s  pror/nmation  iheiv 
TOig  t'/coic  '/,rti  ayoXaleiv  eoQfctLovcag.  Se»»  Rem.  on  1.  b'2. 
Indie  ere  was  the  technical  teim  employed  by  the  Romans  to 
designate  the  appointing,  ordering,  or  ordaining  by  special 
authority  something  to  be  done  on  a  special  occasion.  It  was 
the  direct  opposite  of  statu  ere,  the  thing  done  being  extra- 
ordinary, or  for  the  one  particular  occasion  only;  not  stated  or 
usual,  not  solcune  or  stafuin;  see  Ovid,  Fast.  1.   657: 

*'tor  quater  evolvi  sigiiantes  tempora  Fastos; 
non  Semcnliva  est  ulla  repeiia  dies: 
cum  mihi,  sensit  enini,  'Lux  haec  iadicitur,'  inquit 
Musa;  'quid  a  Fastis  non  stata  sacra  petisV" 

where  the  muse  informs  Ovid  that  he  sought  in  vain  in  the 
Fasti  for  a  feast  which  was  celebrated  not  on  a  fixed  day,  but 
on  a  day  to  be  appointed  by  special  proclamation.  Compare 
Eurip.  Aires f.  1176  (ed.  Musgr.)  (Admetus  ordering  a  suppli- 
cation in  honour  of  his  wife  returned  from  Hades): 

{(OToig  Sf  nuai]  t   f-vvtnto  [indico]  TfT(t«o/u(, 

Lucan,  2.   1 : 

'^ianique  irae  patuerc  doum,  manifestaque  belli 
signa  dedit  mundus;  legesquo  ct  foedera  rorum 
praescia  moustrifeio  vertit  natura  tunuiltu, 
ifult\rit*\ne  nofas, " 

wliere  tiie  established  law  (''leges,"  '^foedera")  is  contrasted 
with  the  temporary  law,  proclamation,  or  order  of  the  day  (^'in- 
dixitque  nefas,''  and  where  Grotius:  "4ndixit,'  verbum  Feciale." 
Tiiat    the    public    thanksgiving^    hert^    ordered     by    Dido    for 
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the  miraculous  preservation  of  Aeneas  and  th(^  Trojans  and 
their  happy  arrival  at  Carthage  was  not  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  citizens,  but  defrayed  out  of  the  royal  exchequer,  may 
be  concluded  from  the  word  *4ar^itur'*  employed  by  Valerius 
Flaccus  (2.  650)  in  his  mention  of  the  similar  thanksgiving- 
ordered  by  Cyzicus  for  tlie  happy  arrival  at  his  court  of  Jason 
and  the  Argonauts: 

**sic  memorat,  laetosque  rapit;  simul  hospita  pandi 
tecta  iubet,  templisque  sacros  laryitur  honores.'* 

Magnorum  horrentia  centum  ter(u  sruM.  —  Ter(ja  suum,  the 
ordinary  synecdoche  for  ''corpora  suum,"  as  7.  20,  ^terga 
ferarum;''  6.  422,  "immania  terga  resolvit."  The  use  of  x^oit; 
for  (Tw/m  is  familiar  to  every  Greek  scholar,  and  might  be  cited 
as  parallel.  More  parallel,  however,  though  perhaps  less  familiar, 
is  the  use  by  Euripides  (in  the  case  of  a  lady,  too)  of  vvna 
for  ai'ifia,  Hec^uh.   682  (ed.  Porson): 

Talth.     Tim    Tr}v  uvaaaav  Srj  nor  ovauv  fXiov 

Ch.         ntir^  Tthltt^  aov,  vtar    f^orn   fTit  X^^^'f 

TtiXihviin,  xnna,  iryxf^xXnafitvij  nfJiXoK;. 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  our  text  may  be  regarded 
as  afibrding  a  good  example  of  terga  used  by  the  ordinary 
synecdoche  of  grammarians,  for  corpora.  But  we  open  our 
eyes  wide  when  we  observe  the  same  terga,  in  an  almost 
identical  context,  used  by  the  same  figure,  not  at  all  for  cor- 
pora, but  for  coria  (5.  404: 

.     .     .     *^tantonini  ingeDtia  septem 
tenja  boiim  plumbo  insuto  feiTo<|ue  rigebant '); 

and  still  wider,  when  going  a  little  farther  we   find  it  difficult 

to  determine  whether  it  is  in  either  (and  if  in  either,  in  whi<4i| 

of  tlH»se  two  so  difieixmt  senses  the  siune  word  is  to  be  under- 

st<K)(l  (9.  t)09: 

.     .     .     "voi'saqup  iiiveijcum 
tcrr/a  fatigamus  ha.sta  "j, 

and  not  rather  in  a  third  sense,  diflerent  fix»m  both,  viz., 
dorsum. 
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MUNERA    I.AETITIAMQUE   DEf 


VAR.  LECT. 

DEI  I  Bom.y  Pal.,  Med.  (the  1  being  plainly  in  a  different  ink);  **oxem- 
plaria  fere  omnia  vetustiora  dki,"  Pier.  11  ^^\  cod.  Canon.  (Butler), 
III  Serv.;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mil.  1475;  P.  Manut.;  D. 
Hcins.;  N.  Hoins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil;  Conington;  Voss. 

Dii  II  ^.  III  Aul.  Goll.;  Cynth.  Cenet;  Princ;  Ileyne;  Brunck;  Pott.;* 
Jahn;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Thiol;  Supflo;  Forb,;  Haupt;  Ribbeck. 

DI  U   ^,. 

DIE  III  E.  Milan,  1492;   Aldus  (1514);  Mux>aiAQUK  latickmque  lyaei;   pro- 
posed by  Peerlkamp. 
0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Oall.         

MuNERA  LAETiTiAMQUE  DEI.  Two  principal  solutlons  have  been 
proposed  of  this  famous  Virgilian  nodus.  The  firsi  is 
that  by  Aulus  Gellius,  so  early  as  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  viz.,  that  Virgil  vrrote  nii  not  dei  ("Non  du- 
bium  est  quin  nn  scripserit  pro  diei  .  .  .  quod  imperitiores 
DEI  legunt").  Placed  besides  which  we  find  in  Servius  the 
variety:  "aut  certe  ut  multi  legunt,  LAErrriAMQUE  die,  /.  e., 
DIEI,"  affording  the  same  sense,  viz.,  "ut  supra  dicta  munera 
sint  multorum  dienim  usui  sufScientia.  Intelligamus  autcni 
missa  aliqua  etiam  ad  usum  diei" — a  sensci  so  jejune,  so  un- 
poetical,  so  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  context,  that  it  is  to  me  at 
least  unaccountable  how  so  many  commentators  should,  for  the 
sake  of  it,  liave  rejected  that  reading  in  which  all  the  codices 
which  have  come  down  to  us  agree,  and  which  is  besides 
the  reading  adopted  by,  and  commented  on  by  Servius  him- 
self:   MUNEHA    LAtn^iTiAMQUE    DEI.      The    otheF    solutioii 


*  Contrary  to  all  his  MSS.  which  road,  as  he  informs  us,  two  of  thoni 
Di£i,  and  all  the  others  dki. 
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is  that  of  Donatns,  and  those  coninK'ntatoi*s  who,  with  Po- 
natus,  retaining  the  second,  viz.,  that  of  the  M8S.  and  of 
Servius,  understand  dei  to  be  Bacchus,  and  munera  laetitlvmque 
DEI  to  be  tlie  gifts  and  joy  of  Bacchus,  /.  e,,  wine— a  solution 
no  less  unsatisfactory  and  inadmissible;  first,  because  the  copula 
is  desiderated  between  the  other  presents  and  the  wine,  between 
ACiNos  and  munera;  and  secondly,  because  mittit  alone  cannot 
signify  presents y  niakrs  presents  o/*— requires,  before  it  can 
bear  such  a  meaning,  either  another  mutiera,  or  at  least 
nmneri,  or  munere,  to  be  added  to  it;  thus  MnriT  muneba 
(or  muneri,  or  m\inere\  tauros,  teroa  suum,  aonos,  ci  munera 
LAETiTiAMgrE  DEI  (couipare  4.  628: 

.    .    .    ^^  cinehcjae  haec  mittite  noBtro 
munera." 

Cic.  ///  IVm,  act  2,  lib.  4,  c.  27,  §  62  (ed.  Orell.):  ^Mittit  bo- 
mini  munera:  satis  haec  ad  usum  domesticura."  Catull.  12.  14: 

"nam  sudaria  Saetaba  ex  Iberis 
misertmt  mihi  muneri  Fabullus 
et  Verannius." 

Piin.  Hist,  Sat.  37.  5:  "regi  eorum  a  rege  Babylonio  missum 
smaragdimi  muuere.'^  Nepos,  Paiuian.  2:  ^4^ausauias  .  .  .  quos 
Byzailtii  ceperat  .  .  ,  tibi  muneri  misit''}]  not  to  say  that  deus 
is  nowhere  else  used  absolutely  by  Virgil  to  signify  Bacchus, 
not  even  (see  Rem.  on  9.  337)  in  that  passage  of  the  Ninth  Book 
where  Serranus  is  said  to  be  'membra  deo  victus"— a  passage, 
the  "deo"  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  myself  once  (see  my 
Twelve  Years'  Voyage)  not  only  understood  to  signify  Bacchus, 
but  used  as  an  argument  that  the  dei  of  our  text  also  was  to 
bo  understood  in  no  other  manner. 

What  then?  are  we  to  turn  away  in  despair,  make  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  solve  the  problem?  1  think  not  I^et  us  see. 
The  reading  is  dei;  the  structure  is  mittit  munera  laetitiam- 
i^vE  DEI,  viz.,  tauros,  TER<fA  SUUM,  et  Aoxos;  and  the  meaning 
is:  '* sends  gifts  and  joy,  which  a  god  might  have  sent;'' 
*'^ifts  so  splendid  and  joyful  that  they  aI^»  [are,  as  it  were] 
tlie  gifts  of  a  god,"  are  to  the  ships  as  if  tliey  had  come  from 
heaven  itself,  as  if  the  sender  were  a  god.  If  I  am  aakod  bow  do 
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I  know  all  this?  how  have  I,  so  lately  by  my  own  acknowledg- 
ment one  of  the  "profani,"  found  entrance  into  the  locked 
adytum?  I  reply,  that  I  found  the  key  where  it  always  lay,  and 
where  it  might  have  been  found  at  any  time  by  any  one  who 
took  the  trouble  to  search  for  it,  viz.,  at  8.  200: 
"attulit  ct  nobis  aliqiiando  optantibus  aetas 
aiixilium  adveutuinque  dei." 
As  the  advent  and  help  of  Hercules  was  so  seasonable  and 
welcome  to  the  distressed  Arcadians,  as  to  be  (/.  ^.,  seems  to  be) 
the  assistance  and  advent  of  a  god,  so  the  presents  and  joy 
sent  to  the  shipwrecked  Trojans  by  Dido  were  such  {i,  e.,  seemed 
to  them  to  be  such)  as  could  only  have  come  from  a  god.  The 
parallelism  is  perfect:  ^' aetas"  corresponds  to  omo,  "attulit" 
to  MiTTiT,  "auxilium"  to  MrNERA,  "adventum"  to  laktitlvm,  the 
distressed,  despairing  position  of  the  Arcadians,  to  the  distressed, 
despairing  position  of  the  Trojaus;  in  both  passages  there  is 
the  same  complimentary  ascription  of  deity  to  the  benefactor 
(I  say  complime7itary ,  for  Hercules,  although  after  his  death 
actually  numbered  among  the  gods — "decus  addite  divis" — 
was  during  his  life  no  more  considered  really  as  a  god  than 
Dido  was);  and,  finally,  and  almost  as  if  Virgil  had  actually 
modelled  the  one  passage  on  the  other,  the  two  passages  consist 
of  pr^isely  the  same  number  of  words,  in  precisely  the  same 
construction,  in  precisely  the  same  position  in  the  line,  with 
precisely  the  same  rhythm,  and  are  followed  by  precisely  the 
same  full  stop.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  new  interpretation  of 
the  passage,  as  it  has  been  objected  to  Aulus  Gellius's  read- 
ing, that  wine  should  have  a  place  among  the  mtjneba  sent  to 
the  ships  by  Dido,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  feast  given  by  Alci- 
nous  to  Ulysses  (Horn.  Od.  8,  59\  in  the  account  of  the  pro- 
visions for  which  (the  ver\'  account  from  which,  most  probably, 
Virgil  has  taken  his  account  of  the  provisions  sent  by  Dido  to 
the  ships)  there  is  no  mention  whatever  made  of  wine: 

oxToi  (f*  «(tyiodoyT(i^'  vu^;  duo  <f'  fiXinoSa^-  (iov^" 

rov^  Sffwv  ttfiqi  •>  fTioy,  itJvxovTo  Tf  Sair^  fffttTHvrjv: 

and  to  the  *'vitulantes  manes,''   Macrob.  Saturn,  3.  2,  and  to 
Aen.  6.  656: 
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'*  alios  doxtra  laovaquo  per  herbam 
vescontes  laetumque  choro  pacana  canentes," 

where,  although  ''vescentes'*  may  include  drink,  our  author 
seems  to  have  left  the  not-to-be-doubted  libations  of  his  ghosts 
almost  as  wholly  to  his  reader's  imagination  as  he  has  in  our 
text  left  the  as-little-to-be-doubted  wassail  of  his  shipwrecked 
Trojans. 

Dei.  Indefinite  and  complimentary;  not  a  precise,  parti- 
cular god,  but  a  god  generally.  This  complimentary  ascription 
of  deity  to  a  greatly  admired  and  respected  person,  and  espe- 
cially to  a  benefactor,  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  not  only  in 
Virgil  but  in  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writei-s.  A  well-known 
example  is  in  the  tirst  p]clogue,  verse  6,  w^here  it  is  followed  in 
the  very  next  vei^se  by  such  an  explanation  as  prevents  all  possi- 
bility of  mistake.  Another  equally  well-known  example  is  Cic. 
Kpi).  ad  Att.  4.  16:  ''Feci  idem  quod  in  Hohreia  drns  ille  noster 
Plato."  Others  are  Cic.  de  Orat.  L  23  (Mucins  to  Crassus:  "Equi- 
dem  te  quum  in  dicendo  semper  putavi  deunij  tum  vero  tibi 
numquam  eloquentiae  maiorem  tribui  laudem,  quam  humani- 
tatis;''  Cic.  ad  Qta'rif,  o:  '^  P.  Lentulus  consul,  parens  ac  den.s 
salutis  nostrao;"  Cic.  fir  Oral.  2.  42:  '''Qui  ordo  tibi  placeat,' 
inquit  Catulus,  'et  quae  dispositio  argumentorum,  in  qua  tu  mihi 
semper  deus  videri  soles.'  '  Vide  quam  sim  in  isto  g^ere,' 
inquit,  'Catule,  deas;''^  Hom.  //.  24,  258  (Priam  speaking): 

HxTfjftH  .'/'  [genui],  ov  Oho^  toxt  fttr'  ((pS{maif,  oi'<ff  ttoxn 

Such  -  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less— -figurative  ascripti(m 
of  deity  to  the  greatly  admii*ed  person,  however  opposed  to  our 
modern  notions,  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  belief  that 
eminently  distinguished  goodness  and  greatness  on  earth  was 
sure  to  be  rewarded,  not  as  in  modem  creeds  by  admission  to 
heaven,  there  to  serve  the  same  god  of  which  it  had  been  the 
servant  in  this  world,  but  by  actual  assumption  as  a  new  god 
into  the  number  of  gods  already  existing,  '^decus  addite  divis;" 
nor  was  the  compliment,  in  the  case  of  the  complimented  person 
being  still  alive,  anything  moi-e  than  a  bestowal  of  the  future 
dignity  by  anticipation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  title  of  Ijord 
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is  bestowed  in  England  by  courtesy  on  the  son  of  a  peer  during 
his  father's  lifetime,  and  even  during  his  own  minority.  Com- 
pare Aenri,  1,  294:  '^Vocabitur  hie  quoque  votis;"  Oeorg,  L  24: 
"Tuque  adeo  quern  niox  quae  sint  habitura  deorum  concilia;" 
Oeorg,  4,  561:  *'Viamque  affectat  Olympo'' — all  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  Also,  Aeu.  1.  263:  '*8ublimenique  feres  ad  sidera  caeli 
magnanimum  Aeneanf'  Acn,  9.  641:  ''Sic  itur  ad  astra,  dis 
genite  et  geniture  deos/'  of  Ascanius.  Also,  4.  322:  ''Qua  sola 
sidera  adibam/'  of  Uido,  and  spoken  by  hei-self;  and  above  all, 
Ovid,  Tn'st.  1.  1,  20:  ''Munus  habere  dei\''  where  the  words, 
"raunus  dei''  mean  the  gift  of  Augustus,  exactly  as  in  our  text 
the  words  muxera  dei  mean  the  gift  of  Uido.  If,  however, 
the  reader  be  unwilling  to  admit  in  the  dva  of  our  text  as  strong 
an  ascription  of  divinity  to  Dido  as  there  is  of  divinity  of  Her- 
cules in  the  "dei"  of  Arjt.  8.  200,  and  of  divinity  to  Augustus 
in  the  ''dei"  of  the  Tn'st  in,  and  the  ^'deus"  of  the  first  Eclogue, 
and  insists  on  understanding  the  words  to  mean  no  more  than 
presents  and  j(jy  which  were  received  at  the  ships  as  if  they 
were  the  presents  of  a  god,  without  direct  reference  to  Dido,  I 
have  no  objection.  The  passage  can  afford  so  much  loss  of 
beauty;  and  a  precisely  similar  use  of  the  word  deus  will  be 
found  in  the  elegant  and  graceful  compliment  paid  to  Dido  by 
Aeneas,  in  the  last  line  of  his  story :  "Hinc  me  digressum 
vestris  deus  appulit  oris  ("My  coming  here  has  been  so  happy 
that  I  can  ascribe  it  to  nothing  less  than  the  kindness  of  some 
deity").  Also  in  his  command  to  Dares  to  desist  from  the 
combat,  Aen,  5,  467:  "Yield!  seest  thou  not  there  is  a  god 
against  thee— that  the  strength  exerted  by  Entellus  must  be 
supplied  to  him  by  some  god?"  Also  in  lapis s  attribution  of 
the  sudden  healing  of  Aeneas's  wound  to  the  interference  of  a 
god,  Aen.  12,  427: 

"noQ  haec  humanis  opibuh,  non  arte  magistra 

proveniunt    

maior  agit  deus.' 

MuNERA  DEL  Compare  Quint.  Curt.  4.  30:  "8ive  illud 
deorum  munus,  sive  ciisus  fuit."  Tacit.  Annal.  2.  40:  "  Vul- 
gabatur  interim    per    Italiam    sorvatum    munere   deum    Agrip- 
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pam.''  Tacit.  Aiinal.  4,  27:  "Cum  velut  munere  deutti,  tres 
biremes  adpnlere  ad  usus  commoantium  illo  mari.''  Sil.  15.  88: 
"Capiat  si  miinera  divnw  felix."     Sil.  15.  71  : 

•^'0111  ratio  et  ma^^iiae  caolofetia  somina  mentis 
munere  siint  concessa  r//>?/;;/," 

and  "miinus  habere  dei,'"  quoted  above;  with  which  compare 
Theocr.  Idyll   1.   S2: 

fPTOOO^fV    (f^    yi^((    Tt     O^tMP    6f(t&u).U<(    Ti-TVXTftl, 

ftaxtiTii  ntn)An  rt  xtu  uuiivxt 

[tvcoat^iv,  inside  fhr  ettp\.     Theocr.  Idf/ll.   15.    78: 

llou^iviHt^  4ioTay   w<ff.   r«  notxika  mHiTuv  «*>oi^fJoi', 

Trj'phiod.  185: 

au,'1{)oon^y  xtouottoa   i^nov  txoaiantv  f<fai(f>|*' 

6HT1V0V    f/^lV,    IV((     Urj    Tt,    7HiPf]UiOIOl    ku/OOWJh^, 
THOOUt-vm    iiii{)Vi^OltV  tCTfftTtfl    yOl^VUTU    llflOP. 

Hor.  Sat.  2.  6.   65: 

"o  noctes  coenaeqiio  deum,  quibus  ipse  meiqne 
ante  larem  proprium  voscor,  vernas(|uc  pi*ocaces 
pasco  libatis  dapibus." 

So  far,  therefore,  from  the  sentence  being  awkward  and  un- 
finished ("sed  quidquid  amplecteris,  illud  fatebere,  desiderari 
hie  niunditiem  elegantiamque  Virgilianem.  Scilicet  fato  inter- 
clnsus  est  poeta,  quominus  adumbratum  quasi  et  abiectum  ver- 
siculum  expieret  perpoiiretque,"  Wagner),  the  sentence  and 
sentiment— not  indeed  the  verse,  which  is  a  separate  matter — is 
highly  and  exquisitely  finished,  and  inferior  in  strength  and 
beauty  to  none  of  this  never-enough-to-be-admired  poet's  most 
admii*ed. 

MrXElU     LAl-rriTlAMgUE     DEI.        Not     MUNEKA,     LAETITIAMQUE     DEI, 

but  MLNEUA  LACTiTiAMQLE,  DEI,  /.  f.,  laeta  muuera  doi, 
"laetitia'  being  either  (it  is  indifterent  which)  the  joyfulness 
of  the  gifts  themselves,  /.  c,  tlieir  exuberance,  profusiim,  abund- 
ance, liberality  C'laeli  segetes,"  ^Maetus  ager,"  "laet4i  flumina,*' 
(horij.  :L  .-no I  or  the  joyfulness,  /.  c.^  cheeifulness  and 
cordiality,   and    therefore  liberality,   profusencss,   munificence  of 
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the  giver  (^'laeta  dedi,"  9.  89;  "laetus  dabat;"  and  especially 
"vietumque  feres  et  virgea  laetus  pabula/'  Gcory.  3.  320,  in 
which  last  instance  *4aetus''  can  mean  nothing  else  but  rlieer' 
fully  freehi^givin(i^\  or  lastly,  the  joy  produced  by  the  gifts 
(Ovid,  Met.  12.  208:  ^'munere  laetus  abit''). 

MiTTjT  —  MUNERA,  as  AcH.  4.  621:  ^'mittite  munera;''  Aen. 
9.   358:  ^'mittit  dona.'^ 

The  resemblance  between  our  text  and  Aen.  12.  393  is  ob- 
vious and  striking: 

•'ipse  suas  artes  »ua  mmiera  laetus  Apollo 
auguriiun,  citharamque  dabat,  celeresque  sagittas," 

where  we  have  the  giving  god,  the  gift,  the  particulars  of  which 
the  gift  consisted,  and  even  the  joy.  Compare  also  Cic.  de 
Haru^p.  Itesp.  (ed.  Lamb.j,  p.  429:  '^T.  Annius  ad  illam  pestem 
comprimendam,  extinguendam,  funditus  delendam  natus  esse  vi- 
detur,  et  quasi  divino  munere  reipublicae  donatus/'  Cic.  pro 
domo  (ed.  Lamb.),  427:  '^Non  virtutis  atque  ingenii,  sed  fortunae 
et  teraporum  miuicra.'^  The  munkra  spoken  of  in  our  text  were 
non  "virtutis  atque  ingenii,''  uon  ''fortunae  et  temporum,''  sed 
OKI  MUNERA,  OKI  MUNERA  LAETniAMQUE— ^'dci  lacta  muuem.'' 
There  is  also  a  striking  similarity  between  the  unfinished  line 
MUNERA  LAETiTiAMQUE  DEI,  SO  uuderstood,  and  the  unfinished  line 
(2.  623)  '^numina  magna  deum;"  both  commencing  with  a  dactyl; 
both  ending  with  the  first  syllable  of  a  broken  foot;  both  having 
the  ictus  of  the  voice  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  last  complete 
foot;  both  closing  a  long  period;  both  making  honourable  men- 
tion of  the  gods,  and  both  breaking  off  suddenly  after  the  word 
god,  as  if  to  have  added  one  word  further  would  only  have 
been  to  take  from  the  effect  already  produced. 

No  objection,  I  should  suppose,  will  be  made  to  the  inter- 
pretation on  the  ground  that  the  word  is  dei  not  deae — at  least 
no  objection  will  be  made  by  any  one  who  considers  how 
frequent  among  the  ancients  was  the  use  both  of  deus  and 
^fcot;  in  the  abstract  sense.  See  2.  632,  '^ducente  deo,''  spoken 
of  Venus;  and  Hom.   Od.  2.  202  (addressed  to  Minerva): 

IIRNTtY,    AK\KII>R.\,    VOL.    I.  f^\ 
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and  n,  1,  516  (Thetis  speaking  of  herself): 

oaaov  fyu)  utia  nuntv  (trtuoTtnrj  S-tOs  ftui. 

Besides  all  which,  '^adventum  sociasque  rates''  (5.  36),  Ac,  are 
further  examples  of  a  similar  structure  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  verse. 

Of  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation,  I  am  myself  tho- 
roughly convinced.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  refer  those  not 
equally  convinced  to  the  following  passage  frf»m  the  Homeric 
Hymn  «//  Momn,,  in  which  they  may  perhaps  find  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  reading  \m  and  interpretation  of  Aulus  Gellius. 
It  is  a  striking  passage,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  hitherto  no- 
ticed by  any  of  those  wJio  have  discussed  this  subjet^t;  verse 
480  (Mercury  to  Apollo,  giving  him  the  lyre): 

xttt  /ooov  iuh{tohvHi,  xt(i  f>   qtloxv^m  xomov, 

tV(^(tOOL'flfP    Vl'XT(/s     Tt    XUi    IjUtiTOs. 


643-659. 

ARTE — CORONAM 


Artk.  Compare  Cic.  d^^  Oraf.  1.  85:  ''tanquam  in  aliquam  lo- 
cupletem  ac  i-efertam  domum  venerim,  non  cxplicatn  vcste,  nequo 
proposito  argento.''  Cic.  iv  Vcrr.  2.  4:  ''Exornat  ample  mag- 
nificeijue  convivium,  exponit  ea  ([uibus  abundabat,  plurima  ac 
pulcherrima  vasa  argentea.'' 

FoRTiA  (iKNTis  The  clause  skrirs  .  .  .  (JKNTis  is  a  mere 
amplification    of  the  (?reek  avt/M'Jtv.     It   is  as  if  he  had  siiid : 

J-ORTIA    FACTV    «iKNTIS    ai'LAa*JtV. 

Mr.NKRA  (verse  651,  <Scc.).  These  pnvsents  of  Aeneas  to 
Dido  were,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  intended  to  be  sug- 
g(»stive  of  his  love.  Nt»t  only  was  it  usual  for  lovers  to 
make  presents,  and  espe<ially  pix^sents  of  crowns  to  the  objects 
of  their   affections   isce   Hygin.  Asfroti.   2.  5y    of  the  crown  of 
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Ariadne,  and  Paschal,  (te  Coronis\  but  a  crown,  or  at  least  a 
circlet  of  flowers,  was  and  still  is  part  of  the  usual  costume  of 
a  bride.     Compare  Lucan,  2.  858: 

"tui'ritaque  prvmcti^s  frontetn  inatrona  corona. 
translata  vetuit  coDtingei*e  limina  planta/* 

Claud.  RapL  Pfos.  2.  140: 

'*nunc  sociat  flores^  seseque  ignara  coronat, 
augurium  fatale  tori." 

Eurip.  Iphig.  in  AuliiL  (Clyt.  to  Achill): 

aoi  x(tj  KOT  t  tlftta  tyut  viv  f]yov,  ois'  ynuovutPt]v 

|cited  bei  Paschalius,  Coronae,  2,  p.  125,  who  observes  thereon: 
"Hoc  adeo  inde  factum  est,  quod  priscis  temporibus  coma 
soluta  et  libera  fuit  quod  dam  veluti  insigne  virginitatis,  vir- 
ginesque  in  priscis  nionumentis  plerumque  tales  describuntur ; 
Virgil,  de  Venere,  Aen,  L  322: 

.     .  'namque  humeris  .  .  .  ventis;" 

at  coma  coacta  et  eorormta  argumentum  instantis  aut  iam  prae- 

sentis   laetitiae   coniugalis.      At   tunc   et   cogi   et  fraenari  coma 

dicebatur,   ut  apud  Claudianum  in  hisce  versibus   [Rapt,  I^os, 

2.  137]: 

'nee  quae  Pai-thenium  caoibus  scrutatur  odori.s 
aspernata  toros;  libertateinquo  comaiiim 
iniecta  voluit  tandem  fraenare  corona.'  J 

The  saffron-coloured  veil  (croceo  vklamen  acantho)  was  pe- 
culiarly the  bride's  veil,  as  Claud.  Epith.  Houor.  et  Mar,  211: 

'*pai*8  infecta  crocn  velamina  lutea  Semm 
pandite.' 

In  Lucan,   2.  360,  we   have  also  among  the  ornaments  of  the 

bride  another  of  Aeneas's  presents,  viz.,  the  necklace: 

^'non  timidum  nuptae  leviter  tectura  pudorem, 
lutea  domissos  velarunt  flammoa  vultus: 
balteus  hand  fluxes  geniniis  adstiinxit  amictus, 
colla  monile  decens." 

Still  further,  a  part  of  the  presents  had  been  actually  among 
the  qtQvai  of  Helen;  and  the  similar  presents  of  Medea  to 
Glauce,  viz.,  a  fine  peplum,  and  a  golden  crowji,  are  denomi- 
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nated  (peQvai,  or  nuptial  presents,  by  Medea,  Eurip.  Med,  952: 

XKt   rri  JVQ(ivvu)  fxttxaotu  vvu(f  rj  (for* 

Vki^\mkn,  paij.am. — It  may  be  remarked  that  vei^amen  is  the 
tunic  properly  so  called,  i»ali.am  the  outside  p^arment,  put  over 
the  vela  men  for  show,  especially  out  of  doors,  precisely  the 
presents  which,  as  Livy  informs  us  (27.  4),  were  sent  by 
the  Roman  Senate  to  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
tor:  '^Alexandrian!  ad  Ptolemaeum  Cleopatramque  reges,  M. 
Atilius  et  M.  Acilius  legati,  ad  commemorandara  renovan- 
damque  amicitiam  missi,  dona  tulere,  regi  togam  et  tunicam 
purpuream  cum  sella  eburnea;  reginae,  palUwt  picfnm  cum 
amicnlo  puipureo." 

SkiMs  auroquk  rhjextem.— Compare  MpHayiana^  vol.  1, 
p.  Gl  (Paris,  1729):  ^'Une  dame  avoit  une  jupe  si  chargee  d*(yr 
et  d  argent,  quelle  ne  pouvoit  marohet*.  Quelqu'un  lui  dit: 
'Madatne,  qui  est  Torf^vre  qui  a  fait  voti-e  jupe?'  On  pretend 
que  c'est  un  mot  de  feu  M.  le  premier  President  de  Harley 
k  la  femme  d'un  maltotier.     Virgile  dit 

I'ALLAM    SIUNIS    ArKO<irK    KKJKNTKM 

dans  le  vers  648  du  liv.  i,  de  TEneide.  C'etoit  parmi  les 
Grecs  x*^^^^  oQ^^oaiadiOi;,  panni  les  Latins  tunica  recta,  aiusi 
nomm6e,  parce  que  lorsqu'il  n  y  avoit  pas  de  eeinture,  elle  se 
tenoit  toute  droite.  Festus  au  mot  rrctac  dit  que  c*est  parce 
que  la  tissure  de  ces  robes  se  faisoit  de  bas  en  haut  Voiez  .  .  . 
les  notes  de  Saumaise  sur  rAur61ian  de  Vopiscus." 

.  PCTi-rRET.  ''V^ulgati  habent  poterext,  quod  et  ad  numeros 
aptius,  et  ad  invidiam  atrocius,''  Fabricius.  See  Rem.  on 
^wlea,"  vei-se  505. 

DrPLicEM  (ih^iMis  AUKovuK  coRONA.M.  The  "  coroua "  is 
"duple.v  gcmmis  aunniue,''  inasmuch  as  consisting  of  a  gold 
hoop  or  circlet,  studded  all  round  or  surmounted  all  round  with 
gems.  Compare  (fi),  the  metaphorical  ''duplex  coi-ona*'  of 
St.  Agnes  (Prudent.  Peristeph.  14,  7),  of  which  tiie  one  hoop 
or  circlet  is  virginity,  the  other  martyrdom: 
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"duplex  corona  est  pi-aestita  martyri; 
intactuni  ab  omui  ciimine  virgiual, 
mortis  deinde  gloria  liberae;"* 

(6),  the  crown  of  Ariadne,  which,  described  by  Hyginus  (As- 

trail.  2,  5)   to   have  been   of  gold   and  Indian  gems  ("Dicitur 

etiam  a  Vulcano  facta  ex  auro  et  Indicis  geramis'*),  may  fairly 

be  presumed  to  have  been,  like  Ilione's,  "duplex  gemmis  auro- 

que,"  i,  e.   to    have    consisted    of  a  circle   of  brilliants  (Ovid, 

Met,  8.  176: 

.     .     .     "desei*tae  et  multa  querenti 
am  plexus  et  opem  Liber  tulit,  ut«iue  pereuni 
sidere  olara  foret,  sumptam  do  fronte  corona m 
immisit  caelo.  tenues  volat  ilia  |>er  auras, 
dumijue  volat,  (fennnae  subitos  veiiuntur  in  ignes; 
consistunt^jue  loco,  specie  remanente  coi'onae, 
qui  medius  nixique  genu  est,  anguemciue  tenentis*') 

and  a  circle  of  gold  (Catull.   (Jarm.  66.   59  (ed.  Ellis): 

"hie  iuveni  Ismario  ne  solum  in  limine  caeli 
ex  Aiiadneis  aurra  temporibus 
fixa  corona  foret,  sed  nos  quoque  fulgeremus, 
devotae  flavi  verticis  exuviae"); 

(r;),  also,  the  crown  of  Richesse,  Chauc.  Roiu.  of  the  RoitCy  1107 : 

"upon  the  tressis  of  Richesse 
was  set  a  circle  of  noblesse 
of  brende  gold,  that  full  light  y shone, 
so  faire  trowe  I  was  nevir  none: 
but  ho  were  konning  for  the  nones 
that  could  devisin  all  the  stones 
that  in  that  circle  shewin  clere; 
it  is  a  wondir  thing  to  here, 
for  no  man  «;ould  or  preise  or  gesso 


*  That  two  hoops  or  circlets  are  here  meant  is  shown  by  vorso  111*, 

where  Prudentius  goes  on  to  say: 

''cin^t  ooronw  interen  Doom 
frontom  doabun  inartyris  iiuiubao: 
uiutin  dootmplex  odita  sexios 
merces  p«roniii  Inmine  conficit; 
centonus  oxtat  fractus  in  nltorft," 

as  well  as  by  his  denominating,   at  verse   127,  those  "duae  coronae"  of 
vv.  119,  120  ^^gemellam  diaderaa": 

*'iiit0ndA  nostHfi  conlnrionibtu 
voituu  gomellu  earn  diadaoMUe/' 
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of  'hem  the  value  or  richesse: 
rubies  there  were,  saphirs,  ragounces, 
and  emeraudes,  more  than  two  unces, 
and  all  before  full  subtilly 
a  fine  carboncle  set  sawe  I, 
the  stone  so  clere  was  and  so  bright, 
that  all  so  sone  as  it  was  night 
men  mightin  sene  to  go  for  node 
a  mile  or  two  in  length  and  brede; 
soche  light  ysprang  out  of  the  stone 
that  Richesse  wondir  bright  yshone 
both  on  her  hedde  and  all  her  face 
and  eke  about  her  all  the  place;" 

(d\  Senec.  Med.  573  (of  the  crown  sent  by  Medea  as  a  present 

to  Creiisa): 

.    .     .     ^^quodque  yemmarum  nitor 
distinguit  mtrum,  quo  solent  cingi  comae" 

(a  crown  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  and  so,  not  improbably,  duplex 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  "corona"  presented  by  Aeneas  to 
Dido  is  ^-duplex'').     {e\  Senec.  Here.  Oei.  358: 

^^fortuna  amorem  peior  inflammat  magis: 
amat  vol  ipsum  quod  caret  patrio  laro, 
quod  nudus  auro  crinis  et  gemma  iacet, 
ipsas  misericors  forsan  acrumnas  amat/' 


661-666. 

NOVAS    ARTt»    NOVA    PECTOllE    VERSAT 
CONSILIA    UT    FACIEM    MUTATUS    CT    OKA    CUIMDO 
PRO    DUIXI    ASCANIO    VENIAT    DONISQIE    FURENTEM 
IN('KN[)AT    RE«nN\M    ATylE    OSSUU  S    IMPLICCT    rONEM 
(^I'lrPE    DOML'M    TIMhrr    AMBKilAM    TVRIOSQUE    BIUNOUES 
URIT    ATROX    UNO    ET    SHB    N(HTEM   (URA    RE(TRSAT 


Novas   arti->,   nova   peitork   vei^sat   <'onsiua.     Compare    Eurip. 

Me4L  37: 

Moixu  S'  Hvi»iv  [ModMamJ  /*r/  n  fiovXtvat]  vtw. 
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CupiDO.  It  is  only,  as  appears  from  Claudian's  beautiful 
Epithalaminm  of  Honorius  mid  Maria  (v.  73),  in  accordance 
with  the  strictest  mythological  etiquette,  that  the  son  of  Venus 
the  great  God  of  Love  himself  ("quantus  deus,"  v.  723),  should 
be  employed  for  the  ruin  of  Dido: 

^^mille  pharetrati  ludunt  in  margine  fratreB, 
ore  pares,  similes  habitu  gens  mollis  Amorum. 
bos  nympbae  paiiunt:  ilium  [sc.  Cupidinem]  Venus  aurea  solum 
edidit.    iUe  deos  caelumque  et  sidera  comu 
temperat,  et  summos  dignatur  figere  regos; 
bi  plebem  feriunt." 

DONISQUE    FURENTEM    INCtlNDAT    REGINAM.       Not     INCENDAT    DONIS, 

but  FURENTEM  DONIS.  First,  becauso  the  reader  has  of  inevitable 
necessity  joined  furentem  and  donis  together  before  inc^endat 
is  presented  to  him  at  all;  and  this  necessity  is,  of  itself, 
no  mean  argument  that  thj  words  are  intended  by  the  poet 
so  to  be  joined;  and  secondly,  and  principally,  because  Venus's 
device  is  not  that  Cupid  should  inflame  Dido  with  the  gifts 
or  by  means  of  the  gifts,  hut  that  Cupid  should,  by  his  own 
proper  and  peculiar  influence  (verse  692,  "occultum  ignem'' 
and  "veneno"),  inflame  Dido,  already  out  of  her  right  mind,  or 
beside  herself  with  the  gifts  (furentem  donis).  The  gifts  were 
Aeneas's  own  instruments  of  corruption,  and  he  had  already 
(verses  651  and  652)  given  Achates  the  necessary  instructions 
about  them,  and  their  presentation  to  Dido  by  Ascanius,  when 
it  occurred  to  Venus  to  insure  Dido's  ruin  by  (fusing  Cupid  to 
personate  Ascanius,  and  add  his  own  poison  to  the  poison  of 
the  gifts.  Jaeob,  however  (ad  Lucil.  Aetnam,  112),  ignorant, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  universal  practice  of  wooers  in  all  times, 
and  of  the  special  and  very-much-in-point  precedent  of  Ariadne 
(Hygin.  Astron.  2.  5:  'H^io  tempore  Liber  ad  Minoa  venit 
cogitiins  Ariadnem  comprimere,  banc  (;oronam  [viz.,  the  crown, 
afterwards  the  constellation  of  that  name]  ei  muneri  dedit;  qua 
delectata  non  recusavit  conditionem  stupri.  Dicitur  etiam  a 
Vulcimo  facta  ex  auro  et  Indicis  gemmis;"  and  again,  Astron. 
2.  5:  "Coronam  Ariadnae  Theseus  dono  dicitur  dedisse,  cum  ei 
propter  virtutem  et  animi  magnitudinem  uxor  esset  concessa'')^ 
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and  that  '*a  gift  softeneth  the  heart"  even  of  those  who  are  not 
harlots,  Is  indignant  that  donis  should  be  joined  either  with 
ACCENDAT  Or  with  FUKENTEi«  J'^Noli  vel  donis  fvrere  reginam 
vel  hirendi  donis,  tanquam  aliquara  meretriculani'J,  and  con- 
strues thus:  "Cupido,  dtatf  sub  Ascanii  specie  dofta  affert  re- 
ginam incendit,"  which  ipsr-dixit  construction  of  the  passage, 
if  indeed  it  be  a  construction  of  the  passage,  let  those  accept 
who  understand. 

OssiBUs:  not  literally  the  bones,  but  the  limbs,  the  flesh,  the 
body;  exactly  as  (a)  meduUae,  not  the  marrow,  but  tlie  in- 
terior; the  flesh  and  blood  and  sinews;  (ft),  3.  308:  ''calor 
ossa  reliquit"    [heat  left,    vot  her  bones,   tmt   her  limbs,   her 

flesh];  (<?),  7.  458: 

.     .     .     ^^osifaqite  et  aitus 
perfudit  toto  proruptus  corpore  sudor;  " 

and  (cf),   Georg.  3.  482: 

"nee  via  mortis  erat  simplex;  sed  ubi  ignea  venis 
omnibus  acta  sitis  miseros  adduxerat  artus, 
rursus  abundabat  fluidus  liquor,  omniaque  in  se 
OHsa  minutatim  morbo  collapsa  tiahebat." 

Bii,ix<iUEs.     Compare  Eurip.   Troad,  286  (of  Ulysses):  Ji.r- 

n%io   yXi'foaa.     Barnabae    Ejmt.    19,   "Patrum    Apostolicorum 

Opera"  (ed.  Hefelc),   Tubingae,    1847:    Or/,  eai^  diynoftogy  orde 

i^iyhttaaog'  /ra/ic  yag  x^avaror  totiv  ij  diyXioaaia.     Plant.  Tru- 

ml  4,   3.   6: 

.     .     ,     ''edico  prius 
ne  duplices  habeatis  linguas:  ne  ego  bilingues  vos  necem.'* 

Wirth,  (ifsrhichU*  drr  Drutfuheu,  vol.  3,  p.  157:  "Uarum  bt»- 
milhte  or  [Enismusj  sich,  die  bessere  richtung  zu  fordern,  ohne 
mit  der  herrschonden  macht  und  deren  anhiingern  zu  brechen: 
kurz,  cr  entwickelte  ein  system  des  schaukelns  und  der  halbheit, 
welchc*s  fast  den  schein  der  doppelziingigkeit  erregte/' 

llRrT  u  NO.  She  is  jealous  of  Juno.  This  is  precisely  the 
thought,  e\prcssc<l  in  the  opposite  construction,  there  being  no 
verb  in  English  equivalent  to  urero,  to  make  jealous,  excite  the 
passion  of  jealousy.  {Compare  Ammian.  31.  12:  "E  Melan- 
fliiade   signa   ct»niniovit,    equipamft*    thcinore   quo'lam   egi-egh) 
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adolescentem  properans  filium  fratris,  cuius  virtutibuswrcfeflr/wr/') 
Venus  is  jealous  of  Juno  on  account  of  the  success  of  Juno's 
policy;  on  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  probability  that 
Carthage,  not  Rome,  would  be  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the 
world,  and  consequently,  Juno,  not  liei-self,  the  chief  divinity— 
the  great  object  of  the  world's  worship  and  admiration.  Our 
author,  following  the  example  of  his  prototype,  is  little  shy  of 
humanizing  his  gods,  of  filling  their  breasts  with  the  woi*st  of 
human  passions.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  the  jealousy  of  Venus,  the 
ambition  and  intrigues  of  both,  are  the  moving  springs  of  the 
poem.  Almost  in  the  very  first  verse  wo  have  Juno's  wrath, 
and  kerej  in  the  middle  of  the  First  Book,  we  have  Venus's  jea- 
lousy, so  intense  that  it  keeps  her  awake  at  night.  If  they  come 
to  an  ami(^able  conference  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Book, 
the  one  suppressing  her  ire,  and  the  other  hiding  her  jealousy 
the  object  of  each  is  still  the  same,  viz.,  to  cheat  and  overreach 
the  other.  Pity  that  gods  cannot  live  in  harmony  together, 
cannot  allow  each  other  to  enjoy  in  peace  their  unclouded  azure; 
that  they  must  be  for  ever  squabbling  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  if  they  were  men ;  that  there  must  be  as  deadly  a  feud 
between  the  queen  of  love  and  the  queen  of  heaven,  between 
the  god  on  the  Nile  and  the  god  on  the  Jordan,  as  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  or  Washington  and  Richmond! 

Drit  atrox  iuno.  Atrox,  Gr.  cf/iijvr^c,*;  Engl.,  nUhkss^  pitiless. 
Compare  Tacit.  Amial,  14.  61:  *'Quae  [Poppaea]  semper  odio, 
tum  et  metu  atrox.''  Tacit.  Annal.  13,  19:  "Paridem  histrio- 
nem  .  .  .  impulit  ire  propere,  crimenque  atroHter  deferre" 
[inform  ruthlessly,  without  any  feeling  of  pity  at  all  for  the 
delinquent]. 

Et   sub   noctem   cura   rkcursat.     Not,   as    understo(»d    by 
Wordsworth, 

**the  calm  of  night  is  powerless  to  remove 
these  cares,' 

bill  her  cares,  hourrer  the]f  mntf  have  been  dis.^ipatedbij  theli(jht 
and  cheer fnbtes  of  the  (Uiy,  return  (as  usually  liappens  with  per- 
sons whose  minds  are  uneasy)  irith  the  darkness  and  stillness  of 
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returning  nighty   and  prevent  her  fram   sleeping.     Compare 
Epigr.  Melagri,  Aiithol.  Pal.    7,  195: 

.     .     .     .     xittxt  ^m  11  noH^tivov    ,     .     .     . 


(ag  ^t  novoiv  qvguio  TiavuyQvnvoto  fifQiftvtjg 

[from   the  care  fviz ,   the  care  of  love;  which  keeps  me  from, 
sleeping)].     Ovid,  Met,  8.  81: 

^^talia  dicenti,  cur  arum  maxima  nutrix 
nox  intervenit" 

Sil.  10.  331: 

*^sed  mens  iDvigilat  cuds,  noctisque  quiotem 
ferre  Dequit." 

Val.  Hacc.  1.  329: 

^^quos  iam  mento  dies,  quam  saeva  insomnia  curis 
prospicio." 

Val.  Flaw.  3.  362: 

*^at  non  indo  dies,  nequo  iam  magis  aspera  curis 
nox  Minyas  tanta  caesorum  ah  imagine  solvit" 

Val.  Flaw.  7.  3: 

*'noxque  ruit,  soli  veniens  non  mitis  amanti. 
ergo  ubi,  cunctatis  extreme  in  limine  plantis, 
contigit  aegra  tonis,  et  mens  incensa  tenebris, 
vertero  tunc  vaiios  per  longa  insomnia  questus, 
nee  peroat  quo  scire  modo." 

And  above  all,  Virgil  himself,  Acn.  4.   529: 

'*at  non  infelix  animi  Phoenissa,  ncc  unquam 
solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  poctoro  noctem 
accipit:  ingomiiiant  curao.' 
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668-670. 

NATE   MEAE   VIRES    MEA    MAGNA    POTENTIA    SOLUS 
NATE   PATRIS    SUMMI    QUI   TELA    TYPHOLV    TEMNI>5 
AD    TE   CONFUGIO    ET    SUPPLEX    TUA    NUMINA    POSCO 


VAR.  LECT. 
punct.  POTKNTiA  •  SOLUS   I   Vat.   Ill   Sorv.  (ed.  Lion);   Donat;   Janta;    G. 

Fabricius;   Bask.;  I).  Heinj». ;   Burm.;   Iloyno;  Jahn;  Thiel;   Haecker- 

mann. 
punct.  POTENTIA  SOLUS  •  II  Gud.  70.    Ill  P.  Manut.;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676, 

1704);  Philippe;  Wagn.  (1832,  1849,  1861);  Forb.;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb.; 

CoDingt.;  Voss;  Siipflc. 

"Solus  nate,  patris,  summi,  &c.  Sunt  qui  ita  distinguunt^  mea 
MAGNA  POTENTIA  SOLUS,  scd  tuuc  possout  quuui  molior  ratio  non 
occurreret.  Idcirco  enim  positum  est  solus  nate  patris  summi 
QUI  TELA  TYPHoiA  TEMNis,  ut  ostonderetur  facile  esse,  quod  Venus 
effiei  eupiebat:  qui  enim  potuit  fulmen  lovis  coteninere,  et 
quibus  Typhoeus  exarsit,  facilius  potuit  nientem  feminae  possi- 
dere,"  Donatus.  ''Solus,  nate;  /.  ^. ,  solus  qui  lovis  eon- 
temnis  fulmina,  quae  diis  ceteris  soient  esse  terrori,''  Servius 
(ed.  Lion).  The  two  opinions  which  divided  commentators  on 
this  passage  in  the  time  of  Donatus,  and  no  doubt  long  before 
the  time  of  Donatus,  have  continued,  as  the  above-quoted  Var. 
Lectt.  show,  to  divide  commentators  down  to  the  present  time. 
For  the  following  reasons  I  take  part  with  Donatus,  and  assign 
SOLUS  not  to  what  goes  before,  but  to  what  follows:  (I),  because 
Cupid  was  not  solus  the  maijna  potentia  of  Venus  (who  had 
also  the  magna  potentia  of  her  beauty,  and  the  magna 
potentia  of  her  caestus),  but  was  ''solus  qui  temnebat;'' 
(2),  because  the  pause  after  solus  renders  the  verses  tame  and 
monotonous,  while  the  pause  before  solus  renders  them  energetic, 
and  by  varying  their  cadence  distinguishes  them  from  each 
other;  (5i),  because  the  same  Venus  addresses  the  same  Cupid, 
with  the  same  "mea  potentia"  without  any  "solus/'  Ovid, 
Met.   5.   364: 

.     .    .     **natunuiue  amploxa  volucreni, 

*arma  manusque  meae,  mea,  nate,  poteotia,'  dixit" 
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If  I  do  not  adduce  as  a  fourth  argument  the  point  by  which 
soi.us  is  separated  from  potentia,  both  in  the  Vatican  Fragment 
and  the  Medicean  (Bottari;  Foggini;  Sohuiz  ap.  Wagn.,  ed. 
Hoyn.,  vol.  5,  p.  24),  it  is  because  I  attach  no  particle  of 
weight  to  the  punctuation  either  of  those  or  any  other  Virgilian 
MSS.;  and  even  if  I  did,  I  consider  my  ca^^e  as  sufficiently 
proved  without  such  assistance.  It  was  no  doubt  the  semicolon 
after  solus,  in  the  Gud.  70,  which  misled  N.  Heinsius  to  remove 
the  comma  from  potentia  and  place  it  after  soi.rs.  There  would, 
I  think,  be  not  merely  a  short,  but  a  long  pause,  a  semicolon, 
at  POTENTIA,  the  thought  breaking  off  there,  and  a  new  thought, 
a  climax  of  the  preceding,  commencing  with  solus:  Thou  who 
art  not  merely  mi/  grmt  potency ^  tmt  wtfo  alone,  of  the  tvhote 
U'orldy  ron  tern  nest  tttr  weapons  of  the  Thtniderer. 

yOLUS,    NATE,    PATRIS  SUMMI   QUI  TELA  TYPHOIA   TEMNIS.       Compare 

(ap.  Wernsdorf.)  Reposian.     Concub.  Mart,  et  Veneris^  92 : 

.    .    .    "laetare,  Oupido, 
terribilom  divum  [Martom]  tuo  solo  nomine  victiun." 

Stat.  Theb,  3.  296  (Mars  addressing  Venus): 

'^vo//  cui  tanta  potestas 
(iivorumque  hominumque  meis  occurrere  telis 
impune,  et  media  quamvis  in  oaede  frementos 
hos  adsistore  oquos,  hunc  ensem  avellore  dextra." 

Mosch.  Evrop.    75  (of  Jupiter): 

^^ uvbHoroKUt'  vTto&firj'hic  (itXtkoat 

— all  which  examples  confirm  the  junction  of  solus  in  our  text 
with  TEMMs;  while  the  two  following  passages,  in  neither  of 
which  is  there  any  solus,  confirm  the  separation  of  the  same 
word  from  nate  mea  maisna  i»i>TENTiA,  viz.,  Statius,  *SV//*.  /.  2. 
137  (the  same  Venus  to  the  same  Cupid): 

.     ,     .     ''tu,  mea  sunmm  potestas, 
nato;'" 
Sttit.   Thrtt,  ;y.   151  (a  mother  addressing  the  bodii^  of  her  two 
sons  who  had  been  kiih»d  in  battle): 

.     .     .     'S'osne,  ilia  potentia  matriar"' 
[ye  in  whom   I  was  so  Htrong,  so  powerful]. 
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We  may  add  that  Propert.  2.  1.  65: 

"hoc  si  quis  vitiuin  poterit  mihi  deinore,  solus 
Tantalea  potent  tradere  poma  inana/' 

affords  an  example  of  solus  at  the  end  of  the  line,  similarly 
separated  by  a  pause  from  the  preceding  context,  and  in  similar 
close  connexion  with  the  following  line. 

Nate  mkae  virfs,  &c.  Compare  Venus's  similar  persuasion 
of  Cupid  to  wound  Medea  with  the  love  of  Jason,  Apollon. 
Rhod.  3.  131 :  ei  d'  aye  inoi  /cQoq>Qiov,  &c. 

Qui  tela  typhoia  temnis.  See  in  Gorius,  Mfus.  Florent. 
torn.  2,  tab.  16,  fig.  1,  a  representation,  taken  from  a  gem,  of 
Cupid  breaking  Jupiter's  thunderbolts  across  his  knee. 

TuA  NUMiNA  posco.  Not  M//  godhfod  or  divinity,  but  thy 
self'Oriyinatiny  trill  mid  pleasure,  that  part  of  the  sentient 
thinking  being  which  grants  or  refuses,  and  to  which  especially 
prayer  is  always  addressed.  See  Rem.  on  "quo  numine  laeso,*' 
verse  12,  and  on  ^*numen  lunonis,"  verse  52;  and  compare 
8.  382,  ** sanctum  mihi  numen,''  where  Venus  supplicated  the 
"sanctum  numen"  of  her  husband,  just  as  in  our  text  she  sup- 
plicates the  NUMINA  of  her  son — in  both  crises  wanting  to  obtain 
something,  and  theretore  in  both  cases  addressing  herself  spe- 
cially to  the  assenting  and  offending  faculty,  tlie  numen,  of 
the  person  addressed.     See  Rem.  on  8.  382. 


672. 

IACTETUR    ODIIS    lUXONIS    INIQUAE 


VAR.  LECT. 
lACTKTUH  I  Vat.  (lACTAETUR),  second  A  crossed  out;  the  Q  a.  m.  s.: 
^- Omnia  proi-sus  oxoniplaria  manu  scripta,  qirne  hactenus  legerim,  scrip- 
turn  ostendunt  lAtTKirRguK.  I.vtTKTrR  vero  libentcr  iegerim,  nam  pcn- 
timemoroos  locus  omnino  communis  est,"  Piorius.  II  j'3.  Ill  Vcn. 
1470;  Bresc.;  1).  Heins  ;  N.  lleins.  (1670,  1671,  1676,  1704);  Philippe; 
Fleyno;  Haupt;  Ribb.;  Cnjningt.;  Wakof.;  Pott.;  Dorph.;  Wagn.  (1832i 
1841,  1861);  Thiel. 
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lACTETURQiiK  I  Rom.j  Med.  II  |-|;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).    Ill  Nonius  (''Vacat 
QUK,"  Servius);  Pr.;  P.  Manut. 
0  Vcr.,  Pal,  St.  OaU. 


ixigUAK  I  Rom.,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut;  I).  Hoins.;  N.  Reins.  (1070);  Ileyne; 

Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Haupt. 
ACERBAK  I  Vat.  ( ACERB  A  E  erased,   and   iNiguAK  written  on  margin  by  a 

INQUAE 

later  hand),  Pal.  (ACEitBAE,   alteration  ver>'  ancient);  Pierius:    "In 
Longobardico  legere  est  ackrbak."     Ill  Ribbeck. 
0   Ver.,  St.   Gall. 


Those  who    reject    the  (^uk    of  this   passag^e   on  the  ground 

that  it   nuu-s   both   the   sense  and   the   grammar,   and  is  of  no 

use  except  to   the  measure,  are   bound  to  reject  the  ^'que''  of 

5.  446: 

"EntelluS  vires  in  ventum  ofFudit,  et  ultro 
ipse  gravis  graviteryiw  ad  terram  pondere  vasto 
concidit;*' 

of  10.  813: 

.     .     .     *'huic  gladio  per^o^*  aerea  suta, 
\}QY  tunicani  s^ualontoin  auro,  latus  haurit  aportuni;'' 

of  11.   169: 

•Siuin  ego  non  alio  digner  te  funere,  Palla, 
quam  pius  Aeneas,  et  quani  magni  Phrygos,  et  quani 
T>Trheni^ti^  duces,  Tyrrhenum  oxercitus  omnis," 

which  no  less  mars  both  the  sense  and  tiie  grammar,  and  is  of 
use  only  to  the  measure.  In  favour  of  iactctuu,  iiowever,  it 
is  only  fair  to  adduce  Georg,  3,  76^  ^'ingreditur;''  and  Aeti. 
4,  222:  ^^alloquitur;"  and  5.  284,  ^^datur;"  all  quoted  by 
Ribbeck.  Also  the  "que'*  of  6.  254,  found  (see  Ribbe<k)  in 
almost  all  the  codices.  Can  it  be  that  there  was  a  que  which 
performed  the  oftice  of  a  mere  eke? 
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674-686. 

HrXC-POSSIT 


VAR.  L^CT. 
iiuNc  I  Rotn.,  M&l.  Ill  R.  Steph.;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heius.  (1670); 

Haupt;  Hcyno;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1849,  18G1). 
NUNC  I  Vat.  (H  written  a.  tn.  s.  over  a  cancelled  N);   Pierius   (*'In  codd. 

plerisque  anticiuioribus  nunc  legitur,  quod  minime  displicet ").    Ill  Donat. ; 

Wakef.;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 

0  Ver..  St.  OaU. 


HuNC   PHOENISSA    TENET'    DIDO    BLANDISQUE    MORATUR   VOCIBUS.       Com- 
pare Horn.   Od.  1.   56  (of  Calypso): 

am  dt  uuXaxoiGi  x«i  tufjtvkioiai  Xoyoiatv 
xi-tXyti,  oJiojs   lihKxri<^  tmlriatTtu. 

Plant.  Mostel.  2,  1,  48  (ed.  Weise): 

"hoi  mihi,  quam,  istaec  blanda  dicta  quo  eveniant,  madoo  metu!" 

Ovid,  Art.  Aviat.  1,    703: 

.    .    .     *'quid  blanda  voce  moraris 
auctorem  stupri,  Deidamia,  tui?" 

luxoNiA  HosFiTiA.  Coningtou  cites  as  parallel  ''Aeneia* 
hospitia,"  10.  494.  Incorrectly ,  iunonia  hospitia  being  the 
hospitality  shown  by  Juno,  whereas  ^'Aeneia  liospitia*'  is  the 
hospitJility  shown  to  Aeneas  another  example,  if  we  have  not 
had  examples  enough  already,  of  the  capriciousnoss  of  language, 
and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  argue  that  the  expression  which  has  a 
certain  meaning  in  one  place  must  have  the  same  meaning  in 
another.  A  safer  argument,  perhaps,  would  be  that  the  expres- 
sion which  has  ac  ertain  meaning  in  one  place  has  a  different, 
possibly  even,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site meaning  in  another.  See  Rem.  on  ''cingere  flamma,*'  next 
verse  but  one. 

CiNGERE  flamma;  envelope  with  ftaniey  i.  e.,  set  on  fire. 
Venus  uses  metapliorically,  and  with  reference  to  her  own  flame, 
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I.  e.j  the  flame  of  love,  desire,  the  very  form  of  expression  which 
is  used  literally,  and  with  reference  to  real  flame;  as  in  Flor.  2. 
6:  "Alteram  ferro,  castra  metantem;  alteram,  quum  evasisset 
in  tarrim,  cutrffntf  fncihfts  oppresserunt/*  /.  e.^  in  plain  lanf^uape, 
"alteram,  qaum  evasisset  in  tarrim,  ignibus  oppresserant" 
The  force  of  cingere,  no  less  in  our  text  than  in  Floras,  is 
enveloping  J  fiifrrouftding  oh  all  sides ,  so  that  Uiere  is  no 
possibility  of  escape.     Compare  9.  153: 

"luco  palam  certuni  est  igni  rirctinidare  inuros." 
10.  74: 

'^iiidiguum  est  Italos  Troiarn  cirnimdare  flammis 
nascentem  " 

[envelope  the  walls,  envelope  nascent  Troy,  with  tire,  /.  e.,  tiro 
the  walls;  e.vactly  tis  in  our  text,  envelope  the  queen  with 
flame,  inflame  the  queen,  viz.,  with  the  flame  of  love,  witli 
desire].  That  the  flame  spoken  of  is  the  flame  of  love  appears, 
firftit,  from  the  explicit  information  we  have  had  alreiidy  tliat 
it  was  the  deliberate  point  of  Venus  to  inflame  Dido  with  a 
passion  for  Aeneas: 

DO.NISI^IK    FUUKNTKM 
INTRNDAT    HK<JINAM,    ATmlK    OSSllU'S    IMPLU'KT    I<JNKM. 

iie«oiidly,  from  the  circumstance  that  ttie  whole  sequel  of 
Venus's  address  consists  of  instructions  to  Cupid  how  he  is  to 
aid  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  this-'^pace  dictum  sit  turn 
deae  tum    poetae" — her  nefarious   purpose:    rkoils  accitc  .  .  . 

UUNC     KUO     SOPITUM    .    .    .    TU     FACII-IM     ILLIUS    .    .    .     l.'T     CUM     TK    .    .    . 

occuLTUM  INSPIRES  lONEM  FAU.ASi^uK  VENENO.  Alas !  the  uuhappy 
queen,  less  fortunate  than  Lysidice,  had  no  friendly  prophet 
to  warn  her  either  a^inst  the  plotting  gods,  or  against  tlie 
shaft,  or  against  the  conflagration  which  was  so  soon  to  envelope 
her,  AnlhoL  Pal.  5.  124  (Epigr.  of  Philodemus): 

KA/'  fi^i]  \>on  Toitc  h'toi   l^nyovoiv  Eoiutt';, 
^ivoi^ixt],  xai   /I to   tvi^txtu  hyxovifiov. 

liuuits    tyai   utyui.tf^  firnxu   Jiioxtdiis'. 

Thirdly,  from  the  actual  accomplishment  of  Venus's  purpt»se 
of  thus  rimjvndi  with  flam  ma  lier  unfortunate  prey : 
.     .     .     •'ar«Joscit«iuc  tuondo 
l'ho('uis.>a,  ot  pantc!  puoro  donlhijuo  mo  vet  or  " 
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^^vTilnus  alit  venis  et  caeco  carpitur  igni." 

.     .     .     ''impenso  animum  inflammavit  amore. " 
.     .     .     ''est  mollis  flamma  medullas 

interea,  et  tacitum  nvit  sub  pectore  vulnus: 

uritur  infelix  Dido." 
"quam  simul  ac  tali  persensit  peste  teneri 

cara  lovis  coniux." 
'^egregiam  vero  laudem  et  spolia  ampla  refertis 

tuque  puerque  tuus" 

(referring  directly  to  the  scene  from  which  our  text  is  taken); 
and  lastly,  from  a  comparison  with  Silius,  13.  615: 

'^astabat  fecunda  lovis  Poraponia  furto. 
namque  ubi  coguovit  Latio  surgentia  bella 
Poenorum,  Venus,  insidias  anteire  laboraos 
lunonis,  fusa  sensim  per  pectora  patrem 
implicuit  flamma," 

where  in  the  same  contention  as  in  our  text,  between  the  same 
Venus  and  the  same  Juno,  on  behalf  of  the  same  respective 
prot6g6s,  the  same  Venus  who  in  our  text  ^^antecapit  dolls" 
and  ^'cingit  flamma,"  ^'anteit  insidiis'*  and  ^'implieat  flamma/' 
Compare  Propert.  4.  4.  69: 

"nam  Vesta,  Iliacae  felix  tutela  favillae, 

culpam  alit  et  plures  condit  in  ossa  faces" 

(where  ''condere  in  ossa  faces"  is  the  equivalent  of  cinokre 
FLAMMA,  and  where  we  have  the  same  inspiration  of  the  fire  of 
love,  and  similarly  by  a  deity).     Theocr.  Idyll.  2,  23: 

Jthft^'  fii*  uviaakv  tyto  d*   tni  JikifiSi  Sin^vttv 
Kiiha'  /u)^  «iT«  kuxH  iityit  xi<7t n i'(ita«o« 
Xfj^(cntv«s  «'f«'^'</  xoi'Sf  ojioSoy  tiSoitfs  «i'r«>-, 
oiTOi  Toi  xtiiJtXms  kvi  (^).oyt   0(t(jx    tiutti^vroi, 

Sulpicii  Argti?n.  in  Aeneid,  Anthol.  Lat.  (ed.  Meyer),  223.  19: 

*'at  regioa  gravi  pectus  succensa  doloro 
ardet  amore  viri,  clausum  veneratur  amorem, 
dumque  capit,  capitur;  sen  tit  quos  praebuit  ignes 
Aeneas." 

Oaxxetta  d'  Italia,  Aprile  25,  1876:  "Xoi  abbiamo  obbligo  di 
cingere  vol  fnoco  della  liberta  i  oonfini  dello  stato  papale,  e 
spingervi  dentro  I'incendio." 

UKNRT,    AKNKIDEJk,    VOL.    I.  52 
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If  we  have  "flammis  cincta"  in  the  very  different  and  even 

opposite  sense  of  ''armed  with  fire,"  12.  811: 

.     .     .     '''■  fiammis  cinrta  sub  ipsa 
stai'em  acie  traheremque  inimica  in  proelia  Teucros/* 

it  is  only  another  sad  proof  of  the  imperfection  and  confusion 

of  language.     See  Rem.  on  ^'lunonia  hospitia,"  1.  675. 


678. 

NK    QUO    SE    NUMINE    MirThH' 

Xe  quo  SE  NUMiNT-:  MUTET.     Compare  Aeschyl.  Kwneft,  660: 

Ttxrn  (f*  o  tf^tiojoxojv,   f;  <r*  tcit-o  ^ipio  ^H'r^ 
kooiaif  toyo^,  oiov  [otoi,  Schiitz]   uri  fi/.t<tl'tj   i>*o> 

[gignit  (jui  init;   ilia  vero   taoquam  hospita  hospiti   servat  germen,   no   itA 

reconditum  deus  laedat]. 

Aesch.  Snppl.  1 015  (Chorus  of  Danaides  speaking): 

*i   ;'«(>   Tt   uti   O^toi<;  ^f^ovklvTdt    vtov, 

i/t'og  TO  jiQoaO^tP  ov  iiaor {thiUfn  ni>kvo<; 
[nisi  enim  a  diis  novi  quid  consilii  intervenerit,  priorem  animi  tramitein  noii 
derelinqaam]. 

NuMTNi*:,  not   deity,   but  divine   with   divine   nifluenee  (see 

Rem.  on  verse  12,  ''quo  numine"):  therefore  not  by  some  (or 

any)  deity,  but  by  some  divine  influence,  inspiration;  /.  e,,  by 

the  will,  influence,  inspiration  of  some  deity.     See  8il.  13.  316: 

''ecce  repons  tarito  percurrit  pectura  sensu 
religio,  et  saevas  tjomponit  numhip  mentis," 

where  "numine''    is  not  the  doit}'  or  god    personally,   but  the 

divine    will,   power,   influence,    tnajesty    of  the   god   afterwards 

menti(med  pei-sonaliy,  v(»rse  319: 

.     .     .     ''subit  intiuia  corda 
perlabt'QS  :>eu.sim,  initLs  ileus,' 

and  not  mentioned  by  name  until  verso  326:  "Pan  love  missus 

erat."  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  eff'ei^t  of  the  '*numen''  pre-. 

ceding  the  actual  presence  of  the  *'dous,"  and  of  the  ''deus"  in  its 
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turn  preceding  the  actual  ^Tan."  It  is  one  and  not  the  least  of 
the  thousand  beauties  of  a  description,  in  which  Silius  vies  with, 
and  is  not  left  behind  even  by,  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  master. 
Pity  that  Rome's  second  Virgil  has  not  oftener  put  forth  the 
great  poetical  powers  manifested  by  this  incomparable  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  playful  and  amusing  of 
all  gods,  to  enjoy  which  to  the  utmost,  tlie  reader  should  have 
first  watched  the  motions  of  the  capraro  among  the  rocks  of  the 
Roman  campagna,  or  the  bosky  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi;  at 
least  should  have  seen  the  statues,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river  god  in  the  court  of  the  Capitoline  museum  in  Rome. 

NuBUNE.  "lunonio,"  La  Cerda.  ''Ne  machinatione  dei  ali- 
cuius,  lunonis,  mutetur  animus  eius,"  Wagner  (1861).  No, 
no;  the  reflection  of  the  mutare  upon  se,  the  se  mutet,  shows 
that  the  change  spoken  of  is  not  one  to  be  produced  from  the 
outside,  but  one  arising  from  within,  viz.,  from  Dido's  own 
self-originating  will  and  pleasure.     Compare  verse  241 : 

"quae  te,  genitor,  sententia  vertit?" 
where  a  similar  change  from,  within  is  meant.  Venus  is  afraid 
that  Dido's  mind  should  change,  that  Dido  should  change  her- 
self by  some  "numen'' — self-originating  will,  pleasure,  mind, 
intention,  whim  of  her  own;  no  matter  whether  such  change 
were  brought  about  by  the  machinations  of  Juno,  already 
alluded  to  or  bv  some  other  cause. 


682. 

KEA    MAXIMA    CURA 


"Otiosa  haec,  siquid  sentio,  et  quae  abesse  malis,"  Wagner 
(ed.  Heyne).  "Wagner  not  unnaturally  complains  of  the  words 
as  otiose  here,  the  plot  not  being  intended  to  benefit  Ascanius  in 
any  way,  except  so  far  as  he  is  served  by  any  thing  which  serves 
Aeneas.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  removal  of  Ascanius 

52* 
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to  Idalia  may  be  meant  to  present  itself  to  Venus  as  a  natural 
outlet  for  her  own  aflPection,  as  well  as  in  pursuance  of  the  plot. 
Compare  10.  46-53,  where  the  general  thought  is  parallel.  The 
ver\"  obscurity  with  which  this  is  indicated  may  be  an  inten- 
tional stroke  in  a  speech  from  which  every  thing  is  excluded 
which  does  not  bear  on  the  one  object  of  persuading  Cupid. 
But  on  such  matters  it  is  easy  to  be  over-subtle,"  Conington. 
On  the  contrary,  the  usual  fault  of  Virgilian  commentators 
is  7iot  to  be  over-subtle,  and  see  in  the  author's  words  more  than 
the  author  means,  but  to  be  under-subtle,  and  not  see  even 
as  much  as  the  author  means;  and  on  this  very  occasion, 
»o  far  are  Conington,  and  Wagner,  or  even  8ervius,  with 
his  ^'Et  Aeneas  cira  est,  sed  Ascanius  maxima  (4.  275)  'cui 
regnum  Italiae  Romanaque  tellus  debentur;'  et  ubique  Ascanius 
maxima  cura  Veneris  introducitur  ut  (10.  132)  'Veneris 
iustissima  cura;'  item  flO.  50)  'hunc  tegere  et  dirae  valeam  sub- 
ducere  pugnae,'"  from  being  over-subtle,  or  seeing  more  than 
the  meaning.  Chat  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not  missed 
the  meaning  altogether;  not,  of  course,  tbat  any  one  of  tliem 
has  translated  the  words  incorrectly,  or  not  as  equivalent  to 
"my  dearest  love,''  but  that  not  one  of  the  iv/iole  three  has 
seen  the  necessity  there  is  for  some  expression  on  Venus's  part 
of  affection  for  the  boy  whom  she  is  treating  in  so  very  un- 
kind, so  very  stepmotlier-like  manner,  putting  him  to  bed  before 
the  feasting  and  merry-making  begin,  expressly  that  he  may  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  give  no  trouble: 

NK    QUA    S(IKK    DOLOS    MKl»It>VK    (K  CI  UUERE    I'OSSIT; 

and  as  soon  as  lie  is  disposed  of,  passing  lier  own  son  for  him 
upon  the  company.  I  remember  well  when  I  was  a  youngster 
myself,  how  very  ill  I  took  this  treatment  of  young  Ascanius  by 
his  grandmamma;  but,  until  1  was  almost  a  septuagenarian,  I 
as  little  perceived  as  either  JServius,  or  Wagner,  or  Conington, 
tbat  our  author  himself  Is  conscious  of  it,  and  in  the  words  mea 
MAXIMA  ccRA  uiakes,  with  his  usual  tact  and  ability,  such  amende 
honorable  for  it  as  the  case  admits  of.  This  amende,  when  I 
read  the  passage  now,  reminds  me  of  the  tender  tears  our 
criminal  judge  sheds  when  he  is  passing  sentence  of  death  on  a 
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culprit,  or  the  affectionate  shake  of  the  hand  our  hangman  gives 
his  victim  when  he  has  the  noose  secure  round  his  neck,  and 
is  just  going  to  draw  the  bolt,  and  let  him  drop. 

Maxima  cura,  inasmuch  as  that  which  is  most  loved  occa- 
sions the  greatest  anxiety,  viz..  to  keep  and  preserve  it.  Com- 
pare Hor.   Od,  1,  14,    7: 

"nuper  solicitum  quae  mihi  taedium, 
nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levis, 
interfusa  nitentes 

vites  aequora  Cycladas." 


CataL   7: 


"tuque,  0  mearum  cura,  Sexte,  curarum, 
vale,  Sabine." 


The  Greeks  use  fitqiuva,  xijdeijwa,  ^teXedrji^a,  and  ^eXi^^a,  and  the 
English  care  in  tiie  same  manner.     Compare  Eurip.  Hec.  885: 

(og  roxf*  KSfXffto  nlriatov  fAia  (fXoyi, 

Eurip.  Med,   73: 

TQOff.  xtd   r«iT*    faator  TiaiSitg  fSt<vf^(r«i 
Ilnid.  ntiXtua  xatvov  XHTtknu  xtjdfvftuTtop. 

x(u  ^v^m{t(ui'nv  xfti  jtaQeaT((t'((t  Af/*i, 


Ibid,  882: 


Ibyci,  Fragm.  4  (ed.  Schneidewin) : 

Ev{tv(tXt  ykvxiwv  XaQittov  i^alog 
xnkXixofnuti'  fAiXtdtjUft 

\i\  e.  ''pulehricomarum  virginum  cura,"   Schneidewin].     Anacr. 
5.  6: 

()o&ot'  tii<QO<;  fif^Xrjinn. 

Pindar,  0/ytnp.  10.  92  [59]: 

Heliodor.  Aeth.   3,   3:  i^v  Ae  to  fdtkrjina  e^wv,  Geayevr^g,     Aris- 
toph.  Eccksiaxmae,  973: 
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Aristaen.  2.  5:  Hdeiog  ^ala  emaqov  (.itxafy  y^atpovoa-  oQa  o 
veog,  Tovfiov  fuXtjija,  du^vtjidovevce  ^iov;  Shakesp.  Comedy  of 
Errors,  1.  1: 

'^my  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care." 


684. 

SOPITUM    SOMNO 


"Unum  quidem  est  sopor  et  somiitis;  sed  modo  sopitum  irri- 
gatum  intelligimus,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion);  followed  by  Thiel: 
"Verstfirkung  des  begriffs  des  verbums;  'in  tiefen  schlummer 
gebracht;'  wie  evdei  v/cvio  bei  Soph.  Oed.  R.  65;^'  and  by 
Conington:  '^A  similar  pleonasm  occurs  in  Lucret  4.  458: 

.    .    .    'cum  suavi  devinxit  membra  sopore 
somnus,  et  in  summa  corpus  iacet  omne  quiete.'" 

AH  erroneously,  and  confounding  somnuSy  sleep,  with  sopor,  in- 
sensibility, whether  produced  by  sleep,  a  blow,  death,  or  what- 
ever other  cause.  Livy,  42.  15:  "Tum  insidiatores  exorti  saxa 
duo  ingentia  devolvunt:  quorum  altero  caput  ictum  est  regi, 
altero  humerus  sopitus;"  and  again  (16):  ^'Ad  corpus  regis 
primo  amici,  deinde  satellites  ac  servi  concurrerunt,  tollentes 
sopitum  vulnere  ac  nihil  sentientem."  Livy,  1.  41:  *'Iubet  bono 
animo  esse,  sopitum  fuisse  regem  subito  ictu.  Ferrum  haud 
alte  in  corpus  descendisse,  iam  ad  se  redisse." 


686. 

NE   QUA    SCIRE   DOLOS 


Venus  proposes  so  to  dispose  of  Ascanius,  that  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  him  either  Av/o ?/////////  or  aecidentaUy  to  interrupt 
her  plot.  That  this  is  the  meaning  is  sufficiently  evidenced:  first. 
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by  the  disjunctive  ve;    secondly,  by  the  word  occurrere,  indi- 
cating  an   accidental,    not   an   inte    •      •      •   - 
thirdly,  by  the  no  less  necessity  \ 
the  real  Ascanius  from  accidentally 
him  in  ignorance  of  what  was  goi 


692. 

FALLASQUE    VH 


Fallas  repeats  the  idea  contained  in 
the  gist  of  Venus's  instructions  to 
breathe  the  poisonous  fire  into  Dido, 
not  to  be  perceived  even  by  Dido 
The  force  of  the  expression  fallas 
VEXENO,  but  in  fallas,  as  has  been 
kamp:  '^  Arete  iungenda  sunt  lvsi'iri 
spires  ut  non  sentiaf,  hxd^iov — nor 
sed  ipse  lateas  dum  igneni  per  ven 
dona  inspiras." 


695-698 

I'LACIDAM  PER 
IKKKiAT  KV  FOTUM  GREMIO  DK.A 
IDALIAE  LUCOS  UBl  MOLLIS  AM 
FLORIBUS    trr    DIJLCI    ADSPIRANS 


Irrioat.  Heyne  is  right,  and  Wun( 
not  (lidere  per,  but  literally  to  if 
gardener  watei*s  plants.  Compare  ^ 
355  (of  Soninus  composing  Uannibs 
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.     .     .     '([uiitit  inde  soporas 
devexo  capiti  pennas,  oculisque  quietum 
irrorat  tangens  lethaea  tempora  \-irga.'' 

Stat  Theb.   2.   143: 

.  "illos  post  verbera  fessos 
exceptamque  hiemom  cornu  perfuderat  omni 
Somnus." 

Ibid.   5.  196  (of  the  massacre  of  the  Leranian  men): 

.     .     .     "primae  decrescunt  murnmra  noctis, 
cum  coDsanguiiiei  mixtus  caligine  leti, 
rore  madens  Stygio,  morituram  amplectitui*  urbem 
Somnus,  et  implacido  [al.  implicito]  fundit  gravia  otia  eornu.'' 

Ennius  (Hesselius,  p.  142): 

"'cum  somno  sese  exsiccat  Romana  iuventus." 

Stat.   TJieb.   6.  25: 

*'clara  laboriferos  caelo  Tithonia  cumis 
extulerat,  vigilesque  deae  pallentis  habenas, 
et  nox,  et  cornu  fugiebat  Somnus  inani." 

Epitom,  Hiados,  121: 

.    .    .     "ille  sopore 
corpus  inundatum  leni  prostratus  habebat," 

and  Fronto's  charming  fable  of  the  creation  of  sleep:  '^Herba- 
rum  quoque  sucos,  quibiis  corda  hominum  somnus  sopiret,  suis 
lupiter  manibus  temperavit.  Securitatis  et  voluptatis  herbae  de 
caeli  nemore  advectae,  de  Acherontis  autem  pratis  leti  herba 
petita.  Eius  leti  guttam  unam  aspersisse  minimam,  quanta 
dissimulantis  lacrima  esse  solet.  'Hoc'  inquit,  'suco  soporem 
hominibus  per  oculorum  repagula  inriga;  cuncti,  quibiis  inrigaris, 
ilico  post  procumbent  protinus  viribus  tuis  immobiles  iacebunt' * 
Fronto,  de  feriis  Alsiensiim.s,  ''Opera  inedita  Prontonis/'  ab 
Ang.  Maio,  Modiol.  1815,  tom.   1,  p.  190. 

The  expression  irrigare,  as  applied  to  sleep,  is  peculiarly 
proper,  because  deep  sl(»op  actually  moistens,  or  bedews,  the 
body;  makes  the  skin  soft  and  moist;  whence  our  own  ex- 
pression ''dewy  sleep,"  and  the  corresponding  I^tin  expression 
irriguus  somnus;  Prrs.  o.   56: 

^'hic  satur  irriguo  inavult  turgescon*  somuo." 
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Much  less  proper  is  the  application  of  the  term  of  Manillas  to 
the  diflFusion  of  the  divine  spirit  over  the  world,  2.  64: 

.     .     .     ^'cum  spiritus  uniLS 
per  cunctas  habitet  partes  atque  irriget  orbem, 
omoia  pervoiitans,  corpusqao  animale  figuret," 

where  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  so  incongruous  figures 
"irriget*'  and  "pervoiitans''  is  least  applicable  to  a  spirit,  i.  e., 
an  ethereal  breath  or  influence,  pervading  matter. 

Amaracus,  specially  selected  by  the  poet  as  sacred  to  Hymen. 
See  CatuU.  Nupt.  Juliae  ef  MariUi,  v.  (lege)  6 : 

''cinge  [scix.  Hymen]  tem[)ora  floribus 
suaveolentis  amaraci.' 

"DuLci  —  sweet-smelling,"  Thornhill. 


701-702. 

CUM    VENIT    AULAEIS    lAM    SE    REGIXA    SUPERBIS 
AUREA    COMPOSUIT    SPONDA    MEDIAMQUE    LOCAVIT 


AuLAEis. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  example  of  this  word  used  in 
the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Heyne,  viz.,  that  of  vestes  stra- 
gulae;  the  two  passages  of  Q.  Curtius  cited  by  lexicographers 
as  examples  of  its  use  in  this  sense  being  really  examples  of  its 
use  in  the  sense  of  hangings.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  Virgil  was 
so  poor  in  embellishments  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
vestes  stragulae  three  times  (viz.,  here  and  at  vv.  643, 
712)  in  requisition,  in  order  to  furnish  out  one  entertainment. 
AuLAKA  are  the  curtains  hung  over  Dido's  Ivctns,  in  the  form 
of  a  dais,  or  of  the  hangings  uf  a  modern  French  bed:  ''Ideo 
autem  etiam  in  domibus  tondebantur  aulaea,  ut  imitatio  tento- 
riorium  fieret,"  Servius;  with  which  compare*  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros, 
2.  330:  "Pars  aulaea  tenent;"  Pacat.  Paneg.  Tlicodos,  Aug.  37: 
"Quid  portas  [referam]  virentibus  sertis  coronatas?  quid  auUieis 
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undantes  plateas,  accensisque  funalibus  auctum  diem?"  t.  e., 
draperies  hung  out  from  the  houses  on  poles  as  is  the  custom 
at  present  during  festive  solemnities. 

Dido's  seat  was  thus  distinguished  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  company,  and  the  epithet  superbis,  bordering  a  little  on 
fustian  as  the  epithet  of  a  mere  coverlet  of  a  seat,  becomes 
appropriate. 

Cow?osurr,  —Settled  herself  in  a  becoming  positimi,  mid  ad- 
justed  her  dress.  Compare  Plin.  Epist.  4,  11:  "Idem,  quum 
Graeco  pallio  amictus  intrasset  (carent  enim  togae  iure,  quibiis 
aqua  et  igni  interdictum  est),  postquam  se  composuit,  circum- 
spexitque  habitum  suum;"  and  Quint.  Curt.  11.  3.  156:  '^Le- 
niter  consurgendum ;  tum  in  componenda  toga  paullum  est 
comraorandum."  Sen.  Xaf.  Qnaesf.  7,  30:  *'Si  intramus  templa 
compositi,  si  ad  saerificium  aecessuri  vultum  submittimus,  to- 
gam  adducimus,  si  in  omne  argumentum  modestiae  fingimur." 
Ovid,  Met,  4,  317: 

'^nec  tamen  ante  adiit,  etsi  properabat  adire, 
quam  se  composuit,  quam  circumspexit  amictus^ 
et  fiDxit  vultum." 

Plut  Apophth.  Philip,  19   (the  slave   to   Philip   of  Macedon): 

Aa&TjiJtvog. 

Sponda. — A  chair,  seat,  or  sofa,  furnished  with  a  rail,  or 
other  support  for  the  person,  at  the  sides  and  back,  in  the 
manner  of  an  arm-chair;  Mart  11.  56:  ^'nudi  sponda  grabati." 
Also,  the  boards  at  both  sides,  and  head  and  foot,  of  a  settle- 
bed,  or  crib,  as  Ovid,  Met.  8,  655: 

,    .     .     "in  medio  torus  est  de  mollibus  tilvis, 
impositus  lecto,  sponda  pedibusque  salignis." 

Mediam  locavit.— "Inter  Aeneam  et  falsum  lulum  in  tricli- 
nio,  aiunt,"  Heyne,  referring  to  Ija  Cerda.  Xo— for  (see  next 
verse)  Aeneas  and  his  party  had  not  yet  arrived — but  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall:  /.  ^.,  in  the  middle  of  the  company,  so  as  to 
have  the  (•()ni|)any  on  both  sides  of  her.  Compare  ''Aulai 
medio,"  Am.   3.   354,     Horn.   Od.   H.   05: 

rot  (f '  «(>«  [DeraodocoJ   Ilovjoroog  i^rjxt   ^qovov  tt^)yi'(»or}kov 
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Val.  Flacc.  2.  346: 

"iani  medio  Aesonides,  iam  se  region  locavit." 

Am.    7.  169: 

"et  solio  medius  consedit  avito." 

Ovid,  Met.   7.  101  (of  Aeetes): 

"conveniunt  popidi  sacrum  Mavortis  in  arvum, 
consistuntque  iugis.     medio  rex  ipse  resedit 
agmine  purpureas,  sceptroque  insignis  ebumo." 

Ovid,  Fast.  3.  358: 

^^ante  sui  populus  limina  regis  [Numaej  adest 
prodit  et  in  solio  medius  consedit  acerno: 
innumeri  circa  stantque  silentque  yiri." 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  23: 

...     ''purpurea  velatus  veste  sedebat 
in  solio  Phoebus,  Claris  lucente  smaragdis. 
a  dextra  laevaque  Dies,  et  Mensis,  et  Annus, 
Saeculaque,  et  positae  spatiis  aequalibus  Horae: 
Verque  novum  stabat,  cinctum  florente  corona: 
stabat  nuda  Aestas,  et  spicea  serta  gerebat. 
stabat  et  Autumnus,  calcatis  sordidus  uvis, 
et  glacialis  Hyenis,  canos  hirsuta  capillos. 
inde  loco  medius,  reruni  novitate  paventem, 
Sol  oculis  iuvenem,  quibus  aspicit  omnia,  vidit." 

Liv.  42.  58:  "Medius  omnium  rex  erat.  Circa  eum  agetna, 
quod  vocant,  equitumque  saerae  alae.  Ante  se  statuit  fundi- 
tores  iaculatoresque."  Sidon.  Apollin.  5.  40  (of  personified 
Rome) : 

^'  ergo  ut  se  mediam  solio  dedit,  advolat  omnis 
terra  simul' 

[where  no  persons  are  previously  spoken  of  as  present].  Oearg. 
4.  436: 

"considit  scopulo  medius  numerumque  recenset" 

(not  in  the  middle  of  tlie  cliff,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  herd). 
Ovid,  Met.   10.  143  (of  Orpheus): 

.     .     .     ''inque  ferarum 
concilio  medius,  turba  volucrumque  sedebat.' 

Coripp.  Justin.  Mi  nor.  4.   114: 

'Mt^dibus  in  magnis  niiro  <'onstructa  paratu 
exstabat  sedes,  auro  gemmisque  superba, 
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banc  prius  in  media,  quam  sol  procederet,  aula, 
auratis  gradibus  sacrisque  tapetibus  altam, 
conscendit  princeps  trabea  succinctus  avita." 

Ibid.  3.  191: 

^^  atria  praelargis  exstant  altissima  tectis, 
sole  metallorum  splendentia  mira  paratu, 
et  facie  plus  mira  loci  cultuque  superba; 
nobilitat  medios  sedes  Augusta  penates, 
quatuor  eximiis  circumvallata  columnis; 
c{uas  super  ex  liquido  praefulgens  cymbius  auro 
im  modi  CO,  simulans  convexi  climata  caeli, 
immortale  caput  soliumque  sedentis  obumbrans 
omatum  gemmis,  auroque  ostroque  superbum, 
quatuor  in  sese  nexos  curvaverat  arcus/' 

At  the  wedding  feast  of  Peleus  and  Tlietis  (CatuU.  64.  47),  the 

seat,  "pulvinar,"  of  Thetis  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall: 

*'pulvinar  vero  divae  geniale  locatur 
sedibus  in  mediis." 

CoMPOsnr    .     .     .    locavtt. — As  usual  in  Virgil's  sentences, 

the  first  placed  verb  conies  last  in  the  order  of  time:  mediam 

locavit,  et  sese  composuit     Compare  5.  315: 


2.  230: 


6.  567: 


.    .    .     "signoque  repente 
corripiunt  spatia  audito,  limenque  relinquunt/' 

.    .     .     *^  sacrum  qui  cuspide  robur 
laeserit,  et  tergo  sceleratam  intorserit  bastam.*' 


"castigatque  auditque  doles"     .     .     . 

On  the  contrary,  in  Ovid,  Met.  13.  780: 

"hue  ferus  adscendit  Cyclops  mediusque  resedit: 
lanigerae  pecudes.  nullo  ducente,  secutae," 

medius  can  only  be  on  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

AuLAEis  surERBis.  "Aulaca  sunt  vestes  stragulae,  spondae 
et  tore  iniectae/'  Heyne.  To  repeat,  (1),  1  find  no  example  of 
the  word  used  in  this  sense,  the  examples  adduced  in  the  lexi- 
cons being  eithei'  taken  from  this  place  or  from  places  where 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  hatigi)fgs.  (2).  Because  in  this 
case  ''toris  pictis*'  |v.  712)  had  been  only  a  repetition  of  the 
same  or  at  least  a  very  similar  picture.  (S).  Because  the  epithet 
suPEBBis,  very   proper  to  denote  the  grand  appearance  of  the 
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whole  hall,  hung  with  scarlet  cloths,  is  mere  fustian  applied  to 
the  cover  of  a  sofa.  (4).  Because  the  custom  of  hanging  the 
inside  walls  of  churches,  concert  rooms,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, and  even  the  outsides  of  common  houses  on  festival  days, 
with  splendid  ornamented  cloths,  is  general  in  Italy  up  to  the 
present  time;  but  such  cloths  are  never  spread  upon  sofas. 
This  interpretation  being  adopted,  we  have  first  the  general 
picture,  aulaeis  regina  superbis,  of  the  splendidly  hung  hall 
and  Dido;  then  tlie  particularity,  in  spoxda  and  media. 


705-708. 

DANT    FAMUU    MANmUS    LYMPHAS    CEREREMQUE    CANISTRIS 
EXPEDIUNT    TONSISQUE    FEliUNT    MANTILIA    VILUS 
QULNQUAGINTA    INTUS    FAMULI    QUIBUS    ORUIXE    LONGO 
CURA    PENTM    STRUERE    ET    FLAMMIS    ADOLERE    PENATES 


Cereremque  CANISTRIS  EXPEDIUNT.     "Pane   e  canistris  deprompto 

et  apposito,''   Heyne,   Wagner.     No;   exactly  the  contrary:  fill 

with  bread  the  bread  canisters,  the  empty  canisters  which  stood 

on   the  table  to  receive  the  bread;   or,  fill  the  bread  canisters 

and  set  them  on  the  table. 

Expediunt:  serve  the  bread  to  the  table  or  company,  caNis- 

TRis,  ivith  the  canisters  or  by  means  of  the  canisters;  distribute 

the  bread  on  the  table  by  means  of  canistra,  as  Aen.  8.  181: 

•*  viscera  tosta  ferunt  taurorum,  onerantcjae  canistris 
dona  laboratae  Cereris,  Bacchumque  ministrant," 

where  "onerant  canistris"  is  fill  the  canisters ,  as  ''cadis  onera- 

rat,"  1.  199,  is  filled  the  casks.     Compare  Horn.   Orf.  1.  147: 

at^Tov  St  dutjfu  nttoivrjvtov  tv  xaviottuu  ' 

[^^  panem  autem  ancillae  accumuiabant  in  canistris ''] ; 

ilnd,  10.   354: 

t]  <f*  tJtiii]  noonuQOt&t  d-QOvtov  triTMvf  TQant^^ni 
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the  yiaveoiaiv  and  xaveia  of  which  passages  are  precisely  the 
canistris  of  Virgil.  '^Canistris  sunt  Graeca  /,avovv''  fin  some 
editions  ytaveov],  Varro,  de  Ling,  ImI.  5.  25  (ed.  Sprengel). 
Compare  also  Val.  Flacc.  1.  253: 

.     .     .     *^exta  ministri 
rapta  simul  veribus,  cereremque  dedere  canistris." 

Statins,  Silv.  1,   6.  31: 

^^hi  panaria  candidasque  mappas 
subvectant,  epulasque  lautiores." 

Stat  Theb,  1.  522  (in  an  account  of  a  banquet  which  is  plainly 

modelled  after  Dido's): 

"his  labor  inserto  torrere  exsanguia  ferro 
viscera  caesarum  pecudum,  his  cumulare  canistris 
perdomitam  saxo  cererein." 

Sil.  7.  179: 

.     .     .     *'opos  festas,  puris  nunc  poma  canistris 
composuit,  nunc  irriguis  citus  extulit  hortis 
rorantes  humore  dapes." 

Additional  reason  why  the  structure  is  not  e  canistris  but  cum 

canistris  is  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  ca.nistra  themselves, 

which    were   not   deep,   nor  adapted   for  storing  viands  in,  but 

shallow  (adapted  for  being  laid  on  the  table,  and  holding  viands 

in  such   a   way   as  to    be   easily  got  at   by  the  hands   of  the 

guests   sitting  at   the   table),   and   more  or  less  resembling  our 

trays,  salvers,  or  coasters;  Ovid,  Met.   8.  675: 

.     .     .     ''et  in  patulis  redolentia  mala  canistris." 

Orid,  Fast.  2,  650: 

"stat  puer,  et  manibas  UUa  canistra  tenet" 

Barberi,  Dixion,  Ital,  Franc,  in  voce  '^canestro^':  "Canestro, 

spezie  di  paniere,  per  lo  piu  di  vimini,  che  lia  le  sponde  poco 

rilevate,'' 

Expediunt:  arrange^   lay  in  order,  dispose  upon  the  table. 

Exactly  as  Ovid,  Art.  Am,  1.  421: 

"institor  ad  dominam  veniet  discinctus  emaoem, 
expediet  merces  teque  sedente  suae." 
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709-710. 

CENTUM    AUAE    TOTIDEMQUE    PARES    AOTATE   MINISTRI 
QUI    DAPIBUS   3IENSAS    ONERANT    ET   POCULA   PONUNT 


VAR.  LEGT. 

LONoo  I  R(ytH.^  Med,  ''In  pluribus  ex  vetustis  exemplaribus  lonoo  habetur. 
Est  et  ubi  longam  legas,"  Pierius.  II  gj;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).* 
m  Donat.;  Serv.;  Pr.;  Ven.,  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mod.;  Mil., 
1476,  1492;  Bresc;  Pierius;  P.  Manut.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671,  1676, 
1704);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Pott. 

LONGAM  II  gl^.  Ill  D.  Heins.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Haupt;  R  bb. 
0   VaL,   Ver,  St.  GaU. 

VAR.  LECT. 
o>rERANT  .  .  .  PONUNT  I  Rotn.,  St,  Ooll.     ''In  Rom.  codice  et  plerisque  aliia 
.    pervetustis  legere  est  utrumque  verbum  indioandi  modo,  numero  etiam 

variato;   dapiuub  onervnt  mensas  kt  pocula  ponvnt.   quod  nescio  quid 

picturatius  habet,   quum   res  ipsa  ita  g^  videatur,"  Pierius.     II  ^^. 

III  Princ;  Mod.;  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Dorph. 
oNRRENT  I  Pal.  (the  rest  of  verso  wanting,  the  leaf  having  been  torn). 
ONERENT  .  .  .  PONANT   I   Med.     II   § ^.     III  Vou.   1470,    1471,    1472,   1475 

(Jenson);  Milan,  1475,  1492;  Bresc;  P.  Manut;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 

(1670,  1671,  1676,  1704);  Philippe;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Haupt. 

ONKRANT  .  .  .  PONANT  II  •^\. 
ONERINT  .  .  .  PONKNT  II  ^\. 

0   Vat.,   Ver.  _    

Penum.  The  meats,  the  eatables.  Corapare  Cicer.  de  Senecf. 
16.  56:  "Assiduique  domini  referta  cella  vinaria,  olearia,  et 
penuaria  est;''  where  the  meat  or  food-cellar,  /.  e.j  the  cellar  in 
which  eatables  properly  so-called  were  kept,  the  larder,  is  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  the  wine-cellar  and  the  oil-cellar. 


*  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Butler  himself,  that  lonoam  is  an  error 
in  the  Descriptio  Codicis,  an  that  the  MS.  actually  reads  lonuo. 
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Pahes  aetate  ministri.  —  It  is  neither  indifferently  nor 
accidentally  that  Virgil  assigns  to  Dido  a  number  of  attendants 
all  of  one  age.  It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Tacitus, 
AunaL  15.  69,  that  etiquette  did  not  permit  persons  of  private 
rank  to  bo  waited  on  by  such  attendants:  ''lubetque  praevenire 
conatus  consulis;  occupare  velut  arcem  eius;  opprimere  delectam 
inventutem;  quia  Vestinus  imminentes  foro  aedes,  decoraque 
servitia  et  pari  aetate  habebat"  Compare  ApoU.  Rhod.  3. 
838  (of  the  attendants  of  Medea ) : 

xfxXtro  (f'  (cut^tnokototr,  at  oi  ^voxaidfxtt  nanui 
fv  71  Qodo^vj  O^icktiuoio  d^vatdfo^  rivXtCovTo, 
rjXiMtg,  ovnio  kfXTim   avv  avSiuiot    no^avvovaui. 


I 


713-715. 

AimANTUK    DONA    AENKaK    MIRANTIR    ITI.rM 
FLAURANTRSC^IE    DEI    VrLTl'S    SIMILATA^UE    VFJ^BA 
PALLAM(^UE    CT    PlCTrM    CROCEO    VEEAMEN    ACANTHO 

'^Verus  verborum  ordo  erat:  MutANTUK  dona  Aeneaf;  pallam,  &c.  ; 
sed  turbata  rerum  compositio  significat,  Tyrios  tnodo  haec,  modo 
illiim,  mirafos  esse,*'  Wagn.  1861).  That  is  to  say:  the  return- 
ing back  of  the  author  in  the  words  pallam(^ue  et  pictum  ckocko 
vi-XAMEN  acantho,  from  lulus  and  the  looks  aJid  words  of  lulus 
to  the  DONA  AENEAE,  signiHos  that  the  Trojans  after  admiring  the 
gifts  of  Aeneas,  and  the  looks  and  words  of  lulus,  admire  de 
7ioro  the  gifts  of  Aeneas,  and  then  again  de  novo  the  looks  and 
words  of  lulus.  The  stricture*  is  incorrect.  PallaM(^le  et 
pictum  crocko  veeamen  ACANTiK)  is  nothing  n)ore  than  a  speci- 
fication of  wliat  was  admired  in  lulus.  Hoth  specifications  are 
added  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  the  reader  a  richer  and 
more  interesting  picture,  the  precise  and  definite,  in  place  of  the 
vague  and  general.  The  unusual  ''ordo  verborum''  to  which 
Wagner  has  first  drawn    the  reader's  attt^ntion  and  then  so  in- 
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felicitously  accounted  for  it,  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  sense, 
which  remains  the  same  whether  each  specification  is  placed  in 
immediate  apposition  with  its  own  general,  or  whether  one  speci- 
fication is  separated  from  its  general  by  the  interposition  of  the 
other  specification  and  the  other  general.  It  being  our  author's 
usual  habit  to  place  the  general  first,  and  then  the  specification, 
it  need  excite  no  surprise  that,  having  on  the  present  occasion 
to  deal  with  two  generals  and  two  specifications,  he  has  preferred 
to  place  the  two  generals  together  in  front,  and  the  two  specifi- 
cations together  in  the  rear.  Such  arrangement  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  his  principle  of  general  before  particular;  and  if  it  be 
a  departure  from  the  "verus  ordo''  is  a  laudable  departure,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  departure  at  the  same  time  from  auctioneer's 
catalogue,  and  rate-collector's  schedule. 

Flagrantes,  flushed,  as  we  say,  /.  e.,  not  only  red  with  blood, 
but  red  and  glowing — a  proper  epithet  for  the  face  of  a  not 
merely  god,  and  god  of  passion,  but  young  god.  and  therefore 
not  cooled  or  dimmed  by  age;  Aminian.  26.  6  (of  Gratian 
when  nine  years  old):  "pueri,  quem  oculorum  flagrantior  lux 
commendabat,  vultusque  et  reliqui  corporis  iucundissimus  nitor." 
Compare  Sil.  1.  125: 

.    .    .    ^4deoque  lacus  flagrantes  sangnine  cerno;" 
not  merely  red,  but  glowing  with  the  hot  fresh  blood. 


716-718. 

PRAECIPUE   INFEUX    PESTI    DEVOTA    FUTURAE 
EXPLERI    MENTEM   NEQUIT    ARDESCITQDE   TUENDO 
PHOENISSA 


"Praecipue  INFEUX,  propter  casum  futurum,"  Servius  (Lion). 
"Mirantur  reliqui  Ascanium  et  dona,  ima  praecipue  Dido 
nequit,"  Ac,  La  Cerda.  Servius  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  La 
Cerda  right.     See  Rem.  on  1.  224. 

HSNRT,   AfiNEIDRA,    VOL.   I.  53 
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ExPLERi   nt^:quit,   ardI':scitque   tuendo.     Compare   Eurip.  Ion, 
225: 

ovTot   tfov  lilfiiMv  i-u,tiu;iAnu(u 


719-723. 

ILLE    riH    COMPLEXU    AENKAE    CULLO^UK    I'EPENDIT 
ET    MA(fNrM    FAUSI    IMIM.KVIT    CiKNITORIS    AMOHEM 
UE<iINAM    Pl-riTl'    HAEC    OCILIS    HAKC    PK(  TOUE    TOTO 
HAEKtrr    CT    INTERDUM    GKFLMIU    FOVKT    INSCIA    DIDO 
INSIDEAT    (^rAXTUS    MISEHAE    DELS 

Both  Sorvius  and  Peerlbanip  undcMsUmd  amorem  (iKNiTORis  to 
be  the  h)ve  of  the  feigned  As(*anius  for  Aeneas— ''Magnum : 
(trdfuim^  difficile  est  enira  imitari  verum  tilii  afteetum/'  Servius. 
"Ego  non  video,  (|uid  ftlius  (tnHnrm  jxitrls  vel  enja  patron 
implef  aliud  significare  possit,  nisi  fibn^s  sr  enja  patron  ita 
(jerii,  at  ad  anioron  rt  pietafcfN  nihil  desit,^^  IVerlkamp.  The 
mistake  is  gross.  The  feigned  Aseanius,  not  being  the  son  of 
Aeneas,  had  no  love,  no  pieta^s  for  Aejieas;  he  thought  of 
nothing  else  than  doing  his  mother's  will,  and  cheating  Aeneas 
and  Dido.  On  the  contrary,  Aeneas  loved  the  feigned  Aseanius 
with  all  a  father's  love,  believing  him  to  be  his  son.  (temtoris 
AMOREM,  therefore,  is  not  th(»  love  of  the  feigned  Aseanius  for 
Aeneas,  but  the  love  of  Aeneas,  the  deceived  father,  for  the 
feigned  son.  This  feigned  son  treats  both  the  deceived  son  and 
Dido  in  the  same  way :  receives  the  embraces  of  the  father 
tirst,  and  having  gratified  the  attection  of  the  father  (iMPiJivrr 
AMOREM)  proceeds  to  play  the  siune  game  towards  Dido  (reginam 
PCTrrj,  who  fondles  him  as  Aeneas  had  fondled,  only  with  still 
greater  passion :  uaec  ocrijs,  haec  pkctork  toto  haerct,  et  inter- 

DL'M    (iRKMIO    FOVKT. 
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721-728. 

HAEC    OCUIJS   HAEC    PECTORE   TOTO 
HAERET   ET    INTERDUM    GREMIO    FOVET    INSCIA    DIDO 
INSIDEAT    QUANTUS    MISERAE   DEUS 


"That  the  word  dido,  after  reginam  and   haec,   is  clumsy,  and 

hath   a  bad  effect,   will  be  acknowledged   I   believe  by   even- 

poet.     I  should  rather  thus:   ^inscia  quantus,  insideat   quantus 

miserae  deus,'"  Jortin,   Phihl.    Tracfs.     On  the  contrary,   the 

insertion    of   Dido's    name    in    this    position    not    only    gives 

additional   pathos  to  the  passage,   but   is   according  to  Virgil's 

manner.     See  Aen.  L  277: 

.    .     .     "donee  regina  sacerdos 
Marte  giavis  geminam  partu  dabit  Ilia  prolem/' 

Ilnd.   7.  19: 

'*quos  hominuin  ex  facie  dea  saeva  potentibus  horbis 
induei*at  Circe  in  vultus  ac  terga  ferarum. ' 

Also,  Am.  1,  500  and  695:  2.  403;  also  the  separation  of 
"Delius"  from  "ApoUa"  {Aen,  :i,  162);  of  "Ithacus"  from 
"Ulysses"  (3.  628);  of  "Saturnia"  from  "lovis  coniux"  (4.  91); 
and  of  **deus"  from  "Somnus"  (5.  841);  and  the  junction  of 
the  separated  appellatives  with  separate  verbs.  The  proposed 
repetition  of  quantus  would  have  only  operated  to  withdraw 
the  attention  from  the  principal  personage,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  it  on  one  which  performs  only  a  secondary  part. 

Akin  to  this  criticism  of  the  learned  Jortin  on  inscia  dido 
is  that  of  Steevens,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Shakespeare,  on 
Am.  1.  415: 

"at  Venus  obscuro  gradientes  aere  sepsit: 
et  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amictu:" 

"Had  Virgil  lived  to  have  revised  his  Aeneid,  he  would  hardly 
have  permitted  both  of  these  lines  to  have  remained  in  his  text. 
The  awkward  repetition  of  the  nominative  case  in  the  second  of 
them  seems  to  decide  very  sti-ongly  against  it'*  (Steevens's  Shake- 
speare,  Borneo  and  Juliet,   act  1,  sc.  1,   note).     Hard,   indeed, 

53* 
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is  the  destiny  of  authors!  transcendent  excellence,  clearness,  and 
beauty  of  style  are  as  surely  accounted  awkwardness,  clumsiness, 
and  error  by  the  judges  who  sit  on  our  critical  bench,  as,  two 
centuries  ago,  superior  physical  knowledge,  or  even  singular 
blamelessness  of  life,  was  received  in  our  criminal  courts  as 
proof  incontrovertible  of  communication  with  the  father  of  evil! 
Haec  0(  tlis  haec  pectore  toto  haeret.     Compare  Val.  Place. 

6.  672: 

.     .     ^'non  ilia  levi  turbata  metallo, 
sod  facibus,  sed  mole  dei,  quem  jfeetore  toto 
iain  tenet/' 

QuANTUs   DEUs.     8ee  Val.   Flacc,  just   quoted:   ^'raole  dei." 
Inscia    dido    insideat    v^-antus    MisERAE   DEUS.      As    Thcocr. 
Idyll.   2H.  4: 

xovx    f}tSii    TOP  JCf)(t}Tt(,   Its    rjv  t^fO,'. 

IxsmE-vT.  Not,  literally  and  physically,  .v//,v  o//  //er,  i.  e.  on 
her  lap,  but,  figuratively,  premises  on  her  moralli/  irith  hi%  whole 
icei(fht,  in  cum  bit,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  that  word.  Com- 
pare Aeschyl.  Suppl,  641  (Danaides  speaking  of  the  people  of 
Argos  who  have  just  decided  in  their  favour): 


Siov  tniSoittvoi  /iQuxTOfta  rt  oxonop 
^vanolttttiJop,  ov  oitiv  «»'  So^uo<;  t/oi 

The   figure  is  given  at  full   length    ^nd   with  all   the  par- 
ticulars in  Epigr.  Pauli  Silentiarii,  Anthol.  Pal.  5.  268: 

ft-;  Hit  A({fi(}0';  EoiOy   t^fxtpotati'  oAr;>'. 
uii  riTHtvybty  j(ioufot  tis  tJirj/AOiP'  t^ort  yu^t  ttot 

Itti  tniiiai  axkopots   JHX{tov  tm/if  /to6t<, 
ttOTfutfrj^',  (t6ovriTO<;  kv^lnai,  oicff   ufTfOJti, 

ft<;  fuf  at'Zvyttjp  xfioauhvo^-  jiTffJvymp. 
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RESIDES    AXIMOS    DESUCTAQUE   CORDA 
POSTQUAM    PRIMA    QUIES    EPULIS    MENSAEQUE   REMOTAE 
CRATERAS    MAGXOS    STATI'UNT    ET    VINA    rORONANT 
FIT   StREPITUS   TECTIS    VOCEMQUE    PER    AMPLA    VOLUTANT 
ATRIA    DEPENDENT    LYCHNI    LAQUEARIBUS    AUREIS 
INCENSI    ET   NOCTEM    FLAMMIS    FITNAUA    VINCUNT 


Reside,  ''pigros,  ad  amandum  inertes,"  Servius.  This  is  neither 
a  sufficiently  accurate  definition  of  resides,  nor  a  sufficiently 
accurate  description  of  the  state  of  Dido's  mind.  Resides 
properly  expresses  that  state  of  inaction  and  disinclination  to 
act  which  is  the  temporary  result  of  previous  action ;  the  fatigued 
and  resting  state,  rather  than  the,  properly  speaking,  lazy  and 
indolent.  This  is  shown,  first,  by  its  re^  indicating  a  return  to 
that  state  of  inaction  which  had  been  abandoned  some  time  pre- 
viously for  the  state  of  activity;  and  secondly,  by  the  almost 
invariable  reference  of  the  context  in  which  it  is  found  to  that 
previous  active  state:  a  reference  in  the  present  instance  con- 
tained in  the  word  desueta,  referring  back,  no  less  plainly  than 
REsroES  itself,  to  those  previous  loves  of  Dido  which  had  left  her 
mind  in  its  relaxed  and  resting  state;  unstrung,  as  it  were,  like 
the  bow  which  has  been  much  used,  and  has  not  yet  recovered 
its  elasticity.     Compare  6.  813: 

.     .     .     "cui  deinde  subibit 
otia  qui  rumpot  patriae  reaidc^quo  movebit 
Tullus  in  arina  \iro8,  et  iam  desueia  triumphis 
agmina,'' 

where  "resides"-  again  rendered  by  Servius,  "pigros,  otiosos, 
nimium  sedentes" — again  expresses  only  that  sort  of  indolence 
and  disinclination  to  action  which  follows  previous  fatigue;  in 
this  case,  the  fatigue  of  their  warlike  exei-tions  imder  Romulus, 
exertions  to  which  there  is  an  additional  reference  in  the  word 
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*'desueta*'  subjoined  to  it,  here  also  as  in  our  text.     Compare 
also  7.  691: 

^^at  Messapus 


iampridem  rcstdf.s  populos  (iesuefaqvLe  bello 
agmina  in  arma  vocat  subito  ferrumqae  retractat,' 

where  there  is  the  sanie  reference  to  previous  action,  not  only  in 
"resides"  itself,  but  in  the  same  "desueta"  here  added  to  it  for 
the  third  time,  and  in  the  if  possible  still  more  strongly  signi- 
ficant ^'ferrumque  retrac^tat/'     Also,  Ovid,  Jfet.  14,  436: 

.     .     .     ^'•re^i/les  et  de^uetudine  tardi 
rursiis  inire  fretuin,  rursus  dare  vela  iubemur," 

whore  there  is  the  similar  reference  to  pre\ious  labour,  not  only 

in  "resides''  and  its    never-failing   yoke-fellow   " desuetudine," 

but  in  each  of  the  two  ''rursus«,s"  also. 

Mensae  rkmotae. — Not  the  tables  removed,  but  the  dishes  re- 

ifioredy  whatever  had  been  placed  on  the  tables;  as  we  say,  "the 

cloth  removed;''  and  as  the  Germans  say,  "Nach  aufgehobener 

tafel.''     Compare  1.  220,   where   the  same  phrase  is  used  in  a 

case  in  which   there  were  no   tables  at   all,  the  dinner  being 

served  on  tlie  ^rass:  also,  Ovid,  Met.  9,   91: 

.     .    .     "totunique  tulit  praediWte  comu 
autumoum  et  itiensas^  felicia  poina,  seoondas.' 

Xenoph.  Atiab,  7  (Hutch,  p.  473):   Efieira  de  TQi/codeg  tianvix- 

d^rioav  /taaiv  orrot  d^  oaov  eixoai,  KQewy  ^eavoi  vevtiArnAtyiov, 

TLat  oQvoi  Lr^irai  ^eyaloi  :€Qoa7ce7ceqoyrifteyoi   tjoav  nqoi^  roig 

AQtaai,    3IaXiara  de  at  TQa/te^ai  naza  tovg  ^evovg  au  €Vid^cy%o' 

vo^og  yoQ  i^r   and  Jul.  Poll.  6.  84:    TQaTzeCag  de  exalovv  aoi 

ta  aiiia,  ta  £/r'  avTiov  ti&e^€va»    In  Italian,  ^'levare  le  mense" 

is  equivalent  to,  remove,  not  the  tables,  but  tlie  cloth,  /.  e.,  the 

dishes  (as,  La  Naxione,  Firenze,  23  Maggio,  1862:  "Levate  le 

mens<%    dopo    poco    tempo    Tammiraglio   si   accommiatava ,  ed 

accompagnato  dal  Sindaco  e  delta  (Hunta  allontanavasi  al  suono 

deir  inno  di  Garibaldi");   and    in   Spanish,   "cubrir  la  mesa" 

is  equivalent  to  "mettre  sur  table;  servir;"  and  '^poner  la  mesa," 

to  **mettre  le  convert,"     Compare  Ovid,  Met,  8.  571: 

.     .     .     *' dapibusque  rcmotis, 
iD  gi^mma  posuere  merum,*' 
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where  '^dapibus  reraotis"  is  exactly  the  mensae  remotae  of  our 
text. 

Cratkuas  STATiiNT,  viz.,  pincemac;  as  Guill.  Apul.  lib.  4: 

"  cornicinuin  soiiitii  circamdatus  at<iue  tubaruin 
et  piectris,  ([ui  se  Michaeleni  finxerat  esse, 
more  coronatus  deducitur  imperiali, 
circumvallatus  oantantibus  undique  tiiibis. 
unanimi  civos,  hunc  ut  videre,  cachinno 
visum  derident,  diceutes,  'ipse  solebat 
crateras  niensis  plenos  dofoiTo  Lyaeo, 
et  do  pinccrnis  erat  inferioribus  unus.' '' 

Crater  em    statue  re    is   the   Latin    representative    of  the 
Greek  arrjaat  op  aiijoaotf^ai  AQriii]qa^  as  Theocr.  Idijll.  5.  53: 

OTtiOO}  (ff  xo(cTrjot{  fuytcv  Xnxoio  yakuxrot; 
ratQ  I'lfUfiiis,  ojiiiJM  (f*  xia  ii6to<;  aXkov  hXato). 

Horn.  //.  6.   528: 

(on  which  latter  passage,  Clarke  remarks:  ''Craterem  basi  sup- 
positae  imponere.  (^uara  quidem  basin  veteres  appellabant 
v/coy,Qi]Ci^Qiov  vel  v;LO/.Q^(riQidiov  .  .  .  item  e/riOTarov^^^.  The 
drinking  cups  (pocula)  being  smaller  and  placed  with  less  for- 
mality, the  more  ordinary  and  indetinite  term  ponere  is  applied 
to  them,  verse  710. 


729-781. 

FIT    .M'REPITVS    TKCTIS    VOCKMyUE    PER    A.MPLA    VOJXTANT 
ATRIA    DKPKNUKNT    I.V(  HM    LAl^UEARmi'S    Al'RKIS 
INCKNSI    VrV    SOi'TFM    FI.AMMIS    FINAIJA    VIN<'IIXT 


Fit  streimtus  tectis,  vocKM<^rE  per  ampi.a  volutant  atria.  "Post 
mensas  secundas  adlat^is  et  vina  strepitus  ille  ibat,  ut  fere  fieri 
solet;   initio  enim  convivii  silentium,   quod  amor  edendi  facit| 
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qui  ubi  compressus,  sermonibus  et  clamoribus  omnia  resonare 
incipiunt,"  Biirni.     '^Coinparant  illud: 

uvrjaTrjftfs:  cf'  ou((&rja«r  tent  fjfyaQU  oxiofrrtc, 

Od.  1,  365,  et  alibi  repetituin  .  .  .  loquuntur  quae  audiri  possent 
per  totum  coenaculum /'  Heyne.  ''Fit  strkpitus,  nam  Wna 
linguas  solvunt  animosque  bibentium  exhilarant/'  Forbiger. 
''Fit  sTREPiTi's,  cf.  Hom.  Od.  1.  865,  ut  fere  ubique,  si  ad 
poeuia  ventuni  est,''  Gossrau.  "The  actual  noise  of  the  banquet 
is  succeeded  by  a  pause  (postquam  prima  quies,  &c.),  and  then 
by  the  sound  of  conversation  (fit  strepitus  tectis,  &c.)  Vocem 
volutant,  of  tlie  talkers/'  Conington.  But  where  is  there  in 
the  whole  context  any  account  of  the  drinking  necessary  to 
excite  a  strepitus  of  talk,  any  account  of  drinking  till  the 
drinkers  become  so  elevated  as  to  send  the  voices  ringing  through 
the  ample  hall?  "Pocula,"  indeed,  are  laid  on  the  table  with 
the  dishes,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  dishes,  large  "crateres," 
full  of  wine,  necessary  in  order  that  each  individual  of  so  nume- 
rous a  company  may  have  even  so  much  as  one  single  sip;  but 
there  is  not  one  word  of  drinking,  except  the  grace  cup  after 
supper,  of  which  Dido  but  tastes,  and  of  which  those  present 
partake  no  more  than  once  each.  So  little  are  the  company 
elevated  with  drink,  so  little  is  it  over  a  carousing  party,  a 
Carthaginian  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  Dido  presides,  that  no  sooner 
has  the  grace  cup  gone  round,  and  the  minstrel,  accompanying 
himself  on  his  harp,  sung  to  his  delighted  audience  an  explana- 
tion of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  long  nights 
and  short  days  of  winter,  of  the  origin  of  the  elements,  animals, 
and  of  man  himself,  than  Dido  requests  her  guest  to  tell,  and 
her  guest  tells  the  story  of  his  seven  years'  adventures  by  sea 
and  land,  and  is  listened  to  not  merely  decorously,  but  atten- 
tively, and  without  a  stir  during  his,  at  least  four  hours'  long, 
discourse.  Xo,  no;  strepitis  is  not  the  o^adog  of  the  Homeric 
f^tyr^atriQec,  not  the  rioting  of  the  company  over  their  wine;  it  is 
the  bustle  of  the  attendants  hurr\ing  to  and  fro  in  the  dischai^ 
of  their  various  duties  ("strepitus  moventum,"  says  Silius  in 
his  imitation  of  this  very  banquet,  see  below),  viz.,  the  setting 
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of  the  "crateres"  on  the  table,  the  crowning  of  the  wine,  the 
bringing  in  and  announcing  of  the  light  [compare  Amm. 
Marcell.  16.  8  (ed.  Erfurdt):  "  Malignitate  simili  quidam  agens 
in  rebus  in  Hispania,  ad  eoenani  itidem  invitatus,  cum  inferentes 
vespertina  lumina  pueros  exclamasse  audisset  ex  usu,"  'vin- 
caraus  perun  .  .  /,  solemne  interpretatus  atrociter,  delevit  nobUem 
domum"J,  and  the  kindling  of  the  chandeliers.  vSee  Silius,  11. 
275: 

''praecipuis  miiltO(iue  procul  splendentibus  ostro 

accipitur  sublime  toris;  non  una  niinistri 

turba  gregis.     posuisso  dapes  his  addita  cura, 

his  adolere  focos,  his  ordine  j)ocula  ferre. 

necnon  et  certis  stiniitur  penus.  aspera  mensa 

poodera  caelati  fulgent  antiquitus  auri. 

eripiunt  flammae  nocteni,  strepituqae  mopetUum 

murmur  at  ait  a  domtusy 

with  which  compare  Stat.  Theb.  I.  510  (ed.  MuUer): 

.     .     .     ''sic  fatus  [Adrastus]  et  ambos 
innectens  manibus  tecta  interioris  ad  auiae 
progreditur.  canis  etiamnum  altaribus  ignes 
sopitum  cinerem  et  topidi  libamina  sacri 
servabant;  adolere  focos  epulasque  recentes 
iostaurare  iubot.  dictis  parere  ininistri 
certatim  adcelerant;  rario  strepit  icta  tumtdtu 
regia:  pars  ostro  tinctos  auro^iue  sonantes 
emunire  toros  altosque  inferre  tapetas, 
pars  teretis  levare  manu  ac  disponere  mensas. 
ast  alii,  tenebras  et  opacam  vincere  noctem 
adgressi,  tendunt  auratis  vincula  lychnis, 
his  labor  inserto  torrere  exsanguia  ferro 
viscera .  caesarum  pecudum;  his  cumulare  canistris 
perdomitam  saxo  cererem.  laetatm*  Adrastus 
obsequio  fervero  domum,  iamque  ipse  superbis 
fulgebat  sti'atis  solioque  elfultus  ebumo." 

Senec.  de  TranqnilUi,  15:  "Domus  haec  sapientis  angusta,  sine 
cultu,  sine  strepitu,  sine  apparatu,  nullis  observatur  ianitoribus, 
turbam  venali  fastidio  digerentibus.''  Ovid,  Heroid,  19,  53 
(Hero  to  Leander): 

"'auribufl  interdum  voces  captamus,  et  omnem 
advontus  strepitum  credimus  esse  tui/' 
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Aen,  6.  866: 

"qui  strepitus  circa  comitum!" 

Tkctis,  over  the  houso  <^enerally.     Compare  7.  460: 

''arma  amena  fromit,  anna  toro  tc(tiSi{\xe  re<iuirit" 

[seeks  for  arms,  not  merely  in  his  bed  but  through  the  house, 
over  the  whoJe  house].     Also,  12.  591: 

'Wolvitur  ater  odor  trot  is:  turn  inurmure  caeco 
intus  saxa  sonant" 

[the  bad  odour  is  rolled  through  the  whole  house,  /.  e.,  the 
whole  hivej.  The  won!  is  used  in  the  same  sense  only  five 
vei-ses  fui-ther  on :  tlm  facta  su.entia  tectis :  silence  was  made 
not  merely  in  the  hall,  but  over  the  whole  house,  in  order 
that  the  company  might  hear  the  prayer  the  queen  was  about 
to  offer  up. 

VocEMQUE  PER  AMPLA  voLUTANT  ATRIA.  ''Initio  enini  con- 
vivii  silentium  quod  amor  edendi  facit;  qui  iibi  compressus, 
sermonibus  et  elamoribus  omnia  resonare  incipiunt,''  Burni. 
''Loquuntur  ([uae  audiri  possent  per  totum  coenaculum,"  Heyne. 
"VocEM  voLiTANT,  of  the  talkcrs/'  Coningtim.  But  is  it  ''the 
talkers/'  i.e.  the  company,  who  set  the  great  rm/^/r.v  on  the  tables? 
Is  it  the  talkers,  /.  e.  the  company,  who  crown  the  wine?  Is 
it   not  on   the   (*ontrary    perfectly   plain   that  crateras   MAtixos 

STATirXT,  VINA  CORONAXT,  FIT  STREPITUS  TElTIS  VOCEMQUE  VOLU- 
TANT, D^TENI)ENT  LVCHNi  CT  NocTEM  FT  NALiA  viNcuNT,  are  sub- 
stantially so  many  (*o-ordi nates,  describe  the  stir  of,  and  offices 
peiforraed  by,  the  attendants  cmoventum,''  Silius,  quoted 
abov(»),  and  that  the  narrative  passes  fnmi  the  account  of  Dido's 
emotions,  finished  at  < orda,  to  the  account  of  I)id«»'s  acts,  begun 
at  Hir  RE(iiNA  -the  four  vci*ses,  post^uvm  .  .  .  vixcunt,  relat- 
ing solely  to  the  attendants,  being  Virgil's  usual  interruption 
of  the  direct  narrative  by  th(»  inten^alation  of  a  subsidiary  (sec* 
Rem.)?  And  all  this  e(|ually  whether  we  adhere  to  the  ordina- 
rily received  structure:  vocem  vokitwt  [////|  per  \mpla  atkia, 
or,  writing  per  and  ampla  into  one  word  |"Norinulli  codd. 
antiqui  perampla  unica  dictione  legunt.    Sed   in  I^ngobardico, 
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et  aliquot  aliis  per  alta  legitur,"  Pierius.  "Perampla,  una  voce, 
primus  Moreti,  .  .  ."  Burm.J,   nnderatand   the  structure  to 

be    PERAMPLA    ATRIA    VOCEM    VOLDTANT. 

VOCEMQUE  PERAMPLA  VOLUTANT  ATRIA.  Not  VOLUTANT  PER 
AMPLA    ATRIA,     but    PERAMPLA    ATRIA    VOLUTANT,    CXaCtly    aS    5.    148: 

*'tum  plausu  freniituque  viruni,  studiisque  faveutum 
consonat  oinne  nemus,  roremqne  inclusa  rolufant 

where  "plausu  freniituque  virum  studiisque  faventura"  corres- 
ponds to  the  STREPITTS  TECTis  of  OUT  toxt,  and  "vocemque  in- 
clusa volutant  littora"  to  the  voiemque  perampla  volutaxt 
atria;  and  where  the  clause  "vocemque  inclusa  volutant  littora" 
so  closely  matches  the  clause  vocemque  perampla  volutant 
ATRIA  of  our  text  as  to  leave  little  rational  doubt  that  the 
structure  of  the  two  clauses  is  the  same,  and  perampla  atria, 
the  subject  of  volutant,  as  ^4nclusa  littora''  is  the  subject  of 
the  other. 

As  peramplus  here,  so  perexiguus,  Liv.  7.  37:  "Nee 
procul  ab  hosto  locum  perexiguum  .  .  .  castris  cepit." 

Fit  strepitus  tectis,  theme;  vocemque  perampla  volu- 
tant ATRIA,  variation;  the  great  racket  (strepitus),  made  by 
the  attendants,  rolls  along  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  spacious 
hall. 

Dependent  lychni  incensi.  The  reader  must  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  to  be  that  the  banquet  was  held  by  night. 
The  meaning  is  that  the  banquet  was  held  by  daylight,  and 
that  only  after  the  banquet  was  over  (postquam)  the  "crateres" 
of  wine  were  set  on  the  table,  the  drinking  and  noise  began, 
and  the  chandeliers  were  lighted. 

Was  not  Dido's  feast  present  to  the  mind  of  Priidentius 
when  he  composed  those  exquisite  verses  of  his  "Hymnus  ad 
incensum  Lucernae''  {Cafh^m.  5.  137)? 

*^nos  festis  trahimus  per  pia  gaiidia 
noctem  conciliis;  votaque  prospera 
oertatim  vigili  congerimus  preco; 
extructoque  agimus  liba  sacrario. 
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pendent  mobilibus  lumina  funibus, 
(luae  suffixa  micant  per  laquearia, 
et  de  languidulis  fota  natatibus 
lucem  perspicuo  flainina  iacit  vitro; 

credas  stelligomm  desuper  aream 
ornatam  geminis  stare  Trionibus, 
ot  <iua  Bosporeum  temo  regit  iugum 
passim  purpureos  spargier  Hesi>eros." 

NocTEM  FLAMMis  FUNALiA  viNcuNT.  Allusion  IS  perhaps  in 
those  words  to  a  custom  which  appears  from  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage of  Ammian  (16.  8)  to  have  prevailed  at  entertainments,  of 
saying  ''vincamus  noctem,''  or  ''vincamiis  vespenim/'  when 
lights  were  introduced:  '^Malignitate  simili  quidam  agens  in 
rebus  in  Hispania,  ad  coenam  itidem  invitatus,  cum  inferentes 
vespertina  lumina  pueros  exclamasse  audisset  ex  usu  Vhieamfus 
perun.  .  .  .  [Qu.?  vesperum]  .  .  .  solemne  interpretatus  atrociter, 
delevit  nobilem  domum."  It  is  no  doubt  a  remnant  of  this 
custom  which  is  to  be  observed  at  the  present  day  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  where  when,  at  daylight  going, 
candles  are  set  on  the  table,  the  guests  salute  each  other  with 
the  words  ^'guten  abend,"  "buona  sera." 


740-743. 

nrXIT    CT    IN    MEXSAM    LATH'UM    LIBAVrT   HONOREM 
rWMAQUE   UI3AT0    SUMMO    TENUS    ATTKHT    ORE 
TTM    BITIAE    DEDIT    INCKEPITANS    ILLE    fMPIGER    ILVUSIT 
SPUMANThM    PATERAM    ET    PLENO   SE    PROLUIT    AURO 


VAR.  LECT. 
IN  MKNSAM  I  Row.,  Med.  '*In  Oblongo,  in  Longobardico  et  aliquot  aliis 
pervotustis,  immrnsim  legitur.  In  Romano,  in  Medicoo  et  nonnullis 
emendatioiibus,  is  mknsam  habctur,"  Piorius.  II  },l.  Ill  Donat,;  Serv.; 
N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Hej-ne;  Wagu.  (1832,  1841); 
Haupt;  Bibb.— Out  of  in  mknsam  grew: 
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iNMENSAM  or  IMMEN8AM  II  ^^.     III  Mil.,   1475;  which,  in    order   that   it 

might  agree  with  hoxoroi,  was  arranged  into: 
iMMENst'M  II  gg.     Ill  Pr.;  Venice,  1472;  Mod. 
IX  MKNSA  II  }{\     lU  Venice,   1470,    1471,   1475;   Mil.    1492;   Bresc;  P. 

Manut. 

INMESSUM   II    gig. 

0   Vat.,    IV.,  .S7.   GalL 


SuMMO   TKNUS    ATTiGiT   ORE,   fut  the  cup  to   her  lips;    did    not 
swallow  any  of  the  liquor,  only  touched  it  with  her  lips. 
SuMMO  ORE,  lips  J  exactly  as  Propert.  4.  7.  10: 

"ifM/w/waque  Lethaeus  triverat  ora  hquor.*' 

TuM  BiTiAE  DEDiT  iNCREPiTAXS.  Increpitans,  "Inclamans,  ut 
{Oeorg.  4.  138)  'aestatera  increpitans  seram.'  Aut  certe  ar- 
guens  familiariter  segnitiem  tarde  accipientis,  cum  esset  avidus 
in  bibendo,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  '^Sirapl.  adhortans  ut  et  ipse 
biberet,  nil  amplius;  .  .  .  obiurgandi  hie  nee  locus,  nee  dignus 
vel  reginae  vel  epici  poetae  persona  talis  sarcasmus,"  Heyne. 
"Reicht'  ihn  sodann  auffordernd  dem  Bitias,"  J.  H.  Voss. 
"Bitias  totum  os  inseruit,  a  Didone  etiam  admonitus,  ut  strenue 
rem  gereret,"  Peerlkamp.  "Exhortans,  ut  3.  454,"  Gossrau. 
"Inclamans  Bitiam  et  ut  biberet  adhortans,"  Wagn.  (1861). 
"Gewiss  hat  Heyne  recht,  wenn  er  sagt  increpitans  bei  Virgi- 
lius,  1.  742,  enthalt^  keinen  tadel.  Tadel  enthalt  ja  auch  die 
urbedeutung  nicht.  Increpitans  steht  wahrscheinlich  fiir  das 
unftigsame  incitaris^''  Koene,  Ueber  die  Spracfie  der  Romi^ch. 
Epikery  p.  181.  "Increpffans,  bidding  him  be  quick  (im- 
piger)  .  .  .  There  is  playful  humour  in  the  contrast,  which  is 
too  lightly  touched  to  be  undignified,  as  some  have  thought, 
even  if  Virgil  could  not  appeal  to  the  example  of  Homer  in 
speaking  of  the  Phaeacian  court,"  Conington. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Heyne  that  it  had  been  undignified  in 
Dido  to  gibe  or  scold  ("obiurgare")  Bitias  for  being  slow  to  take 
the  cup;  nay,  I  go  so  much  farther  in  the  same  direction,  as  to 
search  in  vain  for  occasion  or  opportunity  for  such  behaviour  on 
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the  part  of  Dido  (even  had  it  not  been  undignified)— Bitias  not 
only  not  being  represented  as  either  slow  or  loth  to  take  the 
cup,  but  being  actually  represented  as  taking  it  the  moment  it 
is  presented  to  him,  and  drinking  it  with  avidity.  But  I  as 
entirely  disagree  with  Heyne  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
that  therefore  increpitans  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  inculpatory, 
but  only  as  hortative.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  I  have  in- 
quired into  the  meaning  of  that  word,  the  more  convinced  have 
I  been,  not  merely  that  it  is  inculpatory,  but  that  it  is  so  in  the 
only  example  which  it  has  as  yet  been  attempted  to  produce  of 
its  being  hortative,  viz.,  3.  454:  "Quamvis  increpitent  socii," 
where,  to  depait  from  the  acknowledged  meaning  of  the  word, 
as  used  not  only  by  all  other  authors  but  by  Virgil  himself 
elsewhere,  is  to  enfeeble  the  passage  in  the  direct  proportion  in 
which  exhort  to  go  is  weaker  than  chide  for  not  going.  What 
then?  Dido  'Mncrepitat,''  chides.  But  Bitias  has  done  nothing 
for  which  to  be  chided;  nay,  has  done  nothing  at  all.  And 
even  If  he  had  done  something,  had  been  slow  to  drink,  and  it 
had  not  been  undignified  in  Dido  to  chide  him  as  a  boon  com- 
panion might  have  chided  him  for  his  slowness,  how  had  such 
chiding  been  consistent  with  Dido's  own  abstinence,  with  Dido's 
own  doing  that  very  thing  for  which  she  chided  Bitias?  No, 
no;  Dido  ^'increpitat,"  chides,  but  it  is  not  Bitias  she  chides, 
but  the  wine.  Let  us  see:  Dido  is  not  li bating  singly  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  company;  she  is  only,  as  queen,  libating 
first  of  the  whole  company,  who  all  follow  her  example,  and 
libate  each  for  himself.     Compare  8.  278: 

^^ Square  agite,  o  iuvenes,  tantaruni  in  munere  laudum 
ciDgite  fronde  comas,  et  pocula  porgite  dextris, 
communoinque  vocate  deum,  et  date  vina  volentes.* 
Dixerat:  Herculea  bicolor  quum  populus  onibra 
velavitque  comas,  foliiscjue  imiexa  pependit; 
et  sacer  implevit  dextram  scyphus.  ocius  omnes 
in  mensam  laeti  libant,  divo3<|ue  preoaDtur;  ' 

or,  if  this  be  objected  to  as  an  example  of  a  feast  at  an  altar, 
let  us  take  the  social  entertainment  given  by  Helenus  to  the 
same  Aeneas  and  the  same  Trojans,  an  entertainment  cor- 
responding in  all  respects  to  Dido's  feast  t3.  352): 
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"nee  non  et  Teiicri  socia  simul  urbo  fruiintur. 

illos  porticibus  rex  accipiebat  in  ainplis: 

aulai  in  medio  libabant  pocula  Bacrhi, 

impositis  auro  dai)ibus,  paterasque  tenebant;'" 
or  the  feast  ^ivon  by  the  Papuans  to  Hannibal  and  his  Cartha- 
ginians, Sil.   11.  301: 

.     .     .     ''ante  omnes  ductor  honori 

noininis  augusto  libat  carchesia  ritu, 

caetera  quern  sequitur  Bacchique  ex  more  liquorein 

irrorat  raennis  turba,  ardescitque  Lyaeo." 
As  little  as  either  Evander,  or  Helenus,  or  Hannibal  libates 
for  the  whole  company,  or  sends  round  his  eup  for  each  one  of 
the  company  to  drink  out  of,  so  little  does  Uid(»  either  libate 
for  the  whole  company  or  send  round  her  cup.  The  sole  differ- 
ence in  the  case  of  Dido  is,  that  Dido  being  a  woman,  and  it 
being,  at  least  according  to  Roman  mannei's,  shocking  for  a 
woman  to  drink  wine  at  all— does  not  drink  after  libating,  but 
only  puts  the  cup  to  her  lips,  and  then  hands  it  to  Bitias,  in- 
CREPITANS  [tri/LU'jv,  tui/iX^iJOiov) ,  tindiug  fault  with,  rating, 
carping  at.  not  him  at  all,  but  the  wine  which  she  has  been 
obliged  even  sc^  much  as  to  titste.  ''Here,  take  this,  Bitias/'  I 
think  I  hear  her  say,  ''and  drink  it  for  me.  I  do  not  like  it 
at  all.  and  will  have  no  more  of  it.  I  wonder  you  men  are  so 
fond  of  wine;''  and  Bitias  answers:  *'As  it  pleases  your 
Majesty,''  and  drinks  it  off  at  a  draught,  and  smacks  his  lips, 
and  has  got  two  cups  instead  of  only  one.  Thin  explanation, 
by  which  is  preserved  on  the  one  hand  her  royal  dignity  and 
decorum  to  Dido,  and  on  the  other,  its  true  meaning  to  incre- 
piTANs  [compare  10.  900: 

"hostis  aniare,  quid  incnpitati  iiiortemque  minaris." 
Georg.  4.  13S: 

''aestateni  imrepitaus  seram  zephyrosque  morantes." 
Sil.   13,  p.  212  (ed.  Amst.   1H2S): 

*'sii'  prior  increpitat  non  niiti   Scipio  vultu: 
'taliant',  o  fraudum  genitor.  sunt  foedora  vobis? 

ant  haec  Sicania  pepigisti  captus  in  ora?'" 
Sil.  13,  p.   196,  ibid.: 

''hie  modo  priinores  socium,  mode  iussa  deorum, 

nunc  sose  mcrcjfifat :  'die,  o  cui  Lydia  caede 

crcverunt  stagna,  et  coucussa  est  Daunia  tell  us 
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armorum  tonitru:  quas  exanimatus  iu  oras 

signa  refers?  qui  mucro  tuum,  quae  lancea  tandem 

intravit  pectus? 

imbres,  o  patria,  et  mixtos  cum  sanguine  nimbos 
et  tonitrus  fugio;  procul  banc  expellite  gentis 
femineam  Tyriae  labem,  nisi  luce  serena 
nescii-e  ac  liquida  Mavortem  agitare  sub  aethra"] 
is  all  the  more  probably  correct,   because   the  wine  to  which 
Dido  manifests  so  strong  a  dislike  is  not  common  table  wine 
(i.  e.  wine  largely  diluted  with  water),  but  pure  undiluted  wine 

(IMPLEVIT   MERO    PATERAM). 

This  Remark  and  the  Remark  on  fit  stri-u'itus  tectis  vo- 
CEMQUE  PER  AMPLA  voLUTANT  ATRIA,  illustrate  and  establish  each 
other,  each  tending  to  show  how  little  Dido's  feast  had  of  the 
character  generally  attributed  to  it,  viz.,  that  of  a  London  or 
Dublin  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  or  other  vulgar  carouse. 

I  remember  my  late  daughter  to  have  once  suggested  to  me, 
that  the  custom  she  and  I  so  often  observed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  especially  in  inns  and  low  life,  of  rinsing  the  glass 
with  wine  and  spilling  the  rinsings  on  the  floor  before  drinking, 
is  not  improbably  a  relic  of  the  ancient  libation,  as  the  modern 
grace  before  and  after  eating  is,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  a 
relic  of  the  prayer  by  which  the  libation  was  accompanied. 
Commander  Markham,  R.N.,  in  his  Cruise  of  the  Rosaria 
amongst  the  New  Hebrides  and  Santa  Cruz  inlands,  London, 
1873,  ch.  12,  informs  us  that  the  natives  of  Anouta,  or  Cherry 
Island,  South  Pacific  Ocean:  "On  being  given  anything  to  drink, 
such  as  wine  or  spirits,  which,  by  the  way,  they  did  not  seem 
at  all  to  relish,  would,  before  putting  it  to  their  lips,  spill  a 
little  on  the  deck;  this  was  evidently  a  custom,  or  perhaps 
part  of  their  religion,  as  it  was  faithfully  performed  by  all,  and 
on  every  occasion  they  had  of  drinking." 

Illk  impiqer  HAUsrr  spumantem  pateram,  theme;  pleno  se 
PKOLuiT  AURo,  Variation.  With  the  clause  tum  bhtae — proceres, 
compare  Hom.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  10: 

Tta  <f*  «<(>«  vtxtu{t  fStoxf  TiHTtjf},  dtTini  )^{tvoma, 
Sttxpvfitvoi  ffiXov  vtov'  *7ffiT«  <ff  Sfuuoyf^'  tdXot 
tvd^a  xttO^t^ovmv, 

very  plainly  the  original  of  which  our  text  is  the  copy. 
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Pleno  auro,  the  full  gold  cup,  exactly  as  Val.  Flacc;  1.  148: 

.     .     .     •'acclinisque  tapeti 
in  niediis  raetw  condit  caput  Hippasiis  auro'' 

[an  empty  gold  crater]^  also  Val.  Flaee.  1.  336  (Aeson  speak- 
ing): 

.     .    .     *'o  si  mihi  sanguis, 
quantus  erat,  quum  signifero  cratere  minantem 
non  leviore  Pholum  manus  haec  <^onipescuit  auro!^^ 

The  expression  auto,  in  the  sense  of  gold  cup  or  goblet— or 
rather  in  that  of  cup  or  goblet,  ^vithout  any  allusion  to  the 
material  of  which  the  cup  or  goblet  is  made— seems  sufficiently 
strange  to  us,  to  whom  the  expression  glass,  in  the  sense  of 
glass  cup  or  goblet,  or  rather  in  that  of  cup  or  goblet,  without 
any  allusion  at  all  to  the  material  of  which  the  cup  or  goblet 
is  made,  does  not,  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  seem  in  the  least 
degree  strange. 

Se  PROLtrrr.  Compare  Steph.  Plat.  Symp.  p.  176,  B:  Kai 
yag  'mxi  arvog  eifni  riov  x^^^  (ieiianxia^eviov,  Lucian.  Baech.  7 : 
KaQT^^aQOvvti  y.ai  [ieiiarcTtauevco  eoi/,ev,  Ldban.  vol.  4,  p.  167: 
Belia/tTiaiLievwv   d^  rj(hi    voiv  daifrfiovior,    /mi    orde    ogO^ova^ai 


744-747. 

CrrHARA    CRINITUS    lOPAS 
PERSONAT    AURATA   DOCUFT    QUEM    MAXMUS    ATLAS 
HIC    CANIT    ERRANTEM    LUNAM    SOLISQUE    LABORES 
UNDE   HOMIXUM    GENUS    ET    PECUDES    UXDE    IMBER    ET   IGXES 


VAR.  LECT. 
QUEM  I  Rom..  PaL  Med.     II  -.^.^    III    N.    Heins.    (1671,    1676,    1704); 
Wakef.;  Jahn;   Voss;  Lad.;   Haupt;   Wagn.,  Uct.   Virg.   (ed.  1861); 
Ribb. 

HKNBT,   AENUDEA,  VOL.   I.  54 
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QUAE  II  II \  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Serv.;  Donat.;  Rome,  1469;  Ven- 
1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mil  1475,  1492;  Mod.;  Bresc;  P.  Manut  ; 
La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.;  Phil.;  Burm.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wagn.  (1832. 
1841,  1845).  This  reading  derives  support  from  Silius,  4.  509:  '*haec 
personal  ardens. ' 
0    Vat.,   Ver.,  St.  Oall. 


DOCUIT    QUEM    MAXIMVS    ATLAS.       QuEM ,    not   QUAK,    Is     the    tTUC 

reading;  first,  because  all  the  first-class  MSS.  not  defective  in 
this  place  read  quem;  secondly,  because  what  it  was  that  lopas 
sang  is  suflBciently  made  known  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
verses,  mc  canit,  Ac;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  is  a  greater 
distinction  for  lopas  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Atlas  than 
merely  to  sing  Atlas-lore— learned,  nobody  knows  how.  Com- 
pare 5.  704: 

"turn  senior  Nautes,  unum  Tritonia  Pallas 
quem  docuit  multaque  insignem  reddidit  arte." 

ApoUon.  Rhod.  1.  65: 

tjXvi^i  <f*  av  Moi'jOs    TiTaftr^aiOi,  uf  nun  mivtun^ 

Apollon.  Rhod.  8.  528: 

xovftti  Jig  [MedeaJ   ufyaoototv  fi'#rofy*T*  ^/ir^rrco, 

Lycophr.   Cass,   573: 

Cic^r.  ad  Famil.  I).  22:  "Socratem  fidibus  docuit  nobilissimus 
fidicen.'' 

Persoxat. — Suonare  is  the  term  commonly  used  throughout 
Italy  at  the  present  day  to  express  playiny  itpou  a  intmcal 
iustrumenty  the  Italian  derivative,  in  this  instance  as  in  so 
many  others,  retaining  not  merely  the  general  sense,  but  the 
special  application  of  the  Latin  original. 

Hic  CAxrr  jjirantem  lunam,  &c. -The  calm  and  philoso- 
phical subject  of  lopas's  song  contrasts  finely  with  the  subse- 
quent romantic  and  exciting  narrative  of  Aeneas.  In  this 
respect,  as   in   so    many  others,  Virgil   has  improved   upon  his 
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master,  who,  making  his  minstrel  sing,  and  his  hero  tell,  simi- 
larly romantic  stories,  loses  the  advantage  of  contrast.  See 
Orf.  8  and  9. 

Errantem  lunam,  the  wandering  moon,  the  devious  moon, 
the  moon  going  about  without  tixed  scope  or  purpose.  Com- 
pare Parmenides,  Carminum  Reliquiae,  ISS  (Mullaehii,  Fragm, 
Philos,   (rraec.) : 

fiOf)   (?'  Kiff-fQirjv  Tt  if  vaiv  ra  d'  *>*  tuil^tni   navTw 
anutatt,  xfu  xtt&aQUs  H'€r/fo<i  titlioio 

tQyit  Tf-  xvxXion  ov  JiU'O/j  n  t  ()i(^  oiT  t(  a  t^lt)  pt}s 
xtti  ffvaiv 

(where  /legitfona  egya  is  the  erranteai  of  our  text).     Nonnus, 

4.  279  (of  Cadmus) : 

ftaTtna.  xvxla  vorjOf  7i ithyvoaroio  ^Af}t/ijv 

(where  aatara  xtvtAa  nahvvoovoio  is  the  same).     Sen.  Troad, 

387: 

"quo  bis  sena  volant  sidera  turbine, 
quo  cursu  ppoperat  saecula  volvere 
astronim  dominus  [the  sun],  ((uo  properat  modo 
obliquis  Hecate  ciurere  flexibus; 
hoc  omnes  petimus  fata  * 

1^ where  ''obliquis  currere  flexibus"  is   the  same).    Also,  Manil. 

5.  7:  ^'te,  luna,  vagantem;"  and  Hor.  Hat.  1.  8.  21: 

,    .         "simul  ac  vaga  luna  decorum 
protulit  os" 

(in  which  last  two  passages  ''vagantem''  and  "vaga^'  are  like- 
wise equivalent  to  our  errantem).  Also,  Shakesp.  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dream,  4.  I: 

*'we  the  globe  can  compass  soon 
swifter  than  the  wandering  moon;" 

and,  above  all,  Virgil  himself,  Oeorg.  1.  337  (of  the  planet 
Mercury) : 

*'quo8  ignis  caelo  Cyllenius  erret  in  orbes," 

where  the  meaning  of  errare,  as  applied  to  a  heavenly  body, 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  subjoined  "quos  in  orbes.'* 

Sous  labores.  "Eclipsim,''  Cynthius  Cenetensis,  Gesner 
(in    voce    labor),   Heyne,   Forbiger,   Conington.     But,   first, 

64* 
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why  "eclipses  of  the  sun''  so  immediately  subjoined  to  "wan- 
dering moonV  Does  not  "wandering  moon  and  eclipses  of 
the  sun"  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sun  alone,  and  not  the 
moon,  is  subject  to  eclipse?  Secondly,  in  ** wandering  moon 
and  eclipses  of  the  sun,"  where  is  the  desiderated  contrast  of 
moon  and  sun,  that  contrast  which  so  much  pleases  in  *"' wander- 
ing moon  and  labours  of  the  sun,"  /.  e,  the  moon  idly  wander- 
ing about,  pleasing  herself,  v^agans,  and  sun  ever  laborious, 
ayMfitaiog?  Compare  the  not  very  dissimilar  contrast  between 
errare  and  labor,  Ovid,  lie  raid.   19.   95: 

**noii  ego  tarn  ventos  timeo.  inea  vota  niorantes, 
quain,  similis  vento  do  tuiis  enri  amor; 
ne  non  sim  tanti,  superentque  pericula  causam, 
et  videai'  merces  esse  labare  minor;*' 

and  the  very  similar  contrast  between  the  errare  of  Actaeon, 
sauntering  about  without  any  fixed  purpose  in  the  intervals 
when  he  was  not  hunting,  and  the  labor  of  the  same  Actaeon 
while  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  hunt,  Ovid,  Met.  H.  174: 

*'ecce  nepos  Cadmi.  dilata  parte  lalmrum, 
per  nemus  ignotum  non  ceilis  passibus  en-ans. 
pervenit  in  lucura.*' 

And,  thirdly,  where  are  the  examples  of  labor  in  the  sense 

of  eclipse,   applied  to  the  sun,   which  we  shall  set  against  the 

following  examples  of  labor  applied  to  the  sun  in  the  sense  of 

labour^  or  work,  /.  e,  ordinary,  daily,  or  annual  journey,  course 

or  revolution?     Ovid,  Met,  6\  486: 

^*iam  labor  exiguus  Phoebo  restabat;  equique 
pukabant  pedibus  spatium  declivis  Olympi" 

(with  which  compare  Stat.   Theb.   H.  1: 

*'at  non  Aoniae  moderator  perfidus  aulae 
nocte  sub  ancipiti,  qiiamvis  humentibus  astiis 
long  us  ad  Auroram  superet  labor,  otia  somni 
aofipit"  ). 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  3H6  (Phoebus  himself  speaking): 

•     '     •     "pigetque 
actorum  sine  fine  mihi,  sine  honore.  labonun." 

Claud.  I^ob.  et  Ulybr.   (ons.  268  (addressing  the  year): 

*'incipc  quadrilidum  Photibi  torquere  laborem" 
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(where  "quadrifidum   laborem"   is  the  four  sedsotis).     Lucan, 

1.  89  (ed.  Weber): 

.     .     .    "dum  terra  fretum,  terranique  levabit 

aer,  et  longi  volvent  Titana  labores, 

nox<|ue  diem  caelo  totidem  per  signa  se<iuetur." 

Prudent.  Contra  Stprun.   J.   310: 

'*au8us  habere  deuin  Solem,  cui  traniite  certo 
conditio  iniposita  est  vigilem  tolerare  laboreni." 

Horn.  Hymn,  in  Sol.    7:  tjeliov  /  a'A,a^avt\     Sil.  3.  58: 

"Cymothoes  ea  regDa  vagae,  pelagique  labores 
Luna  movet,  Luna  immissis  per  caerula  bigis, 
fertque  refertque  fretum,  sequiturque  reciproea  Tethys." 

But,  say  the  commeutators :  sous  iabores  in  our  text  is 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  because  "lunae  labores/'  Georg.  2.  47 By 
is  eclipses  of  the  moon  (''defectus  eorumque  causas;  cp.  Oeorg. 

2.  478:  'defectus  solis  varios  lunaeque  labores,"'  Heyne).  On 
the  contrary,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  the  passage  of  the 
Georgic  is  point-blank  the  opposite,  viz.:  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
preceding  ^^defectus  solis  varies''  proves  the  "hinae  labores" 
of  the  Georgic  to  mean  not  the  courses  or  revolutions,  but  tlie 
eclipses  of  the  moon  (else  the  composition  had  been  slovenly, 
not  to  say  incorrect;  see  above),  the  preceding  krrantkm  lunam 
proves  the  sous  labores  of  our  text  to  be  not  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  but  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  else  the  composition 
had  been  slovenly,  not  to  say  incorrect. 

Virgil's  Hir  CAxrr  errantkm  lunam  solisquk  labores  is,  there- 
fore, as  nearly  as  possible,  Lucretius's  (5.  77): 

"praeterea,  solis  curxus  lunaerjue  meatus 
expediam,  qua  vi  flectat  Natura  gubemans.'* 

UxDE  uoMiNi  M  «»EMs  El'  PEcuD»?,  /.  e.,  whether  from  the 
anima  mnndi,  or  from  what  other  source,  as  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  6.  72«S:  '^Inde  hominum  pecudumque  genus," 
where  the  reference  in  '4nde''  is  to  the  anima  mundi  spoken 
of  in  the  immediately  preceding  lines. 

Unde  lmber  j«n'  klnes.  There  being  more  than  one  kind 
of  imber,  fuid  more  than  one  kind  of  ignes,  and  the  context 
affording  no   ver>'   decisive   indication  which  kind  of  either  is 
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here  meant,  it  is  here  (as  so  very  often  elsewhere)  our  author's 
own  fault  that  his  meaning  has  been  so  diflferently  represented 
by  different  translators  and  commentators;  that  with  one  half 
of  them  his  imber  and  KiXEs  are  the  so-called  elements,  water 
and  firej  while  with  the  other  half,  they  are  rain  and  lightning. 
Compare : 

'*how  mankind  was  begoon  and  beast,  wherhence  the  fi^r  and  shoures 
proceeds,  and  how  the  stai*s  arisen  and  fallen  in  certein  houres."  (Phaer). 

"th'  original  of  men  and  beasts;  and  whence 
the  rains  aiise,  and  tirra  their  warmth  dispense.'  (Dryden). 

*'coin'  or  si  fan  le  piotjgic,  e  i  venti,  e  i  folgori,'  (Caro). 

''woher  menschen  und  vieh;  wohor  plaixregcn  und  Iritrhtufig."    (Voss). 

"Quomodo  imbres  existunt,  unde  mittuntur  fulgura,"  Donat. 
"UxDE  iMBER,  sciz.  de  nubibus  quae  .  .  .  emittunt  .  .  .  pluvias; 
CT  niXEs,  sciz.  ex  nubium  coUisione,''  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  *'Imber 
generatur  ex  sicca  nube;  ignis  goneratur  ex  motu,''  Cynth. 
Cenet.  '4^er  uiSKS  fulmina  et  tonitrua  intelligo,''  Burm.  ''Imber 
ET  iGNEs,  /.  ^.,  fulgura  ex  nubium  afflictu,"  Heyne.  "Igxbs, 
quum  iMBER  addatur  et  de  rebus  caelestibus  in  seqq.  serrao  est, 
de  fulmmibus  intelligendum,"  Forbiger.  ^'Igxes  caelestes,  ful- 
mina," Wagn.  (ed.  1861).  "Imber,  the  element  of  water,'' 
Conington. 

I^t  us  see  if  there  is  not,  after  all,  something  to  incline  the 
balance.  The  use  of  ignes  in  the  sense  of  the  element  of  fire, 
if  indeed  there  be  such  a  use  of  the  plural  of  ignis  at  all,  is  it 
not  as  rare  as  the  use  of  ignes  in  the  sense  of  fidmeny  or 
lightning,  is  frequent?  ex  gr,,  4,  167:  "fulsere  ignes  et  con- 
scius  aether;''  3.  199:  "ingeminant  abruptis  nubibus  ignes;'' 
4.  209:  ''caecique  in  nubibus  ignes  territicant  animos;"  Lucr. 
2.  213  (ed.  Lachm.): 

*•  trans vorsosqiie  volare  per  itnbris  fulmina  cemis, 
nunc  hinc  nunc  illinc  abrupti  nubibus  ignes 
conctu'sant:  cadit  in  terras  vis  flammea  volgo." 

Senec.  Agam.   54'}  (of  Ajax  Oileus): 

''tandem  oiM'upata  rupe,  furibundum  intonat, 
superasse  nunc  se  pelagus  atr|ue  ignes.'* 

And  whether  it   i.s   by  the  plural  ignes,   or   by   the  singular 
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ignis,  our  author  himself  designates  the  element  of  fire,  which 

enters  into   the  composition  of  the  "fulmen"   (ignes,  see  just 

quoted   examples)  manufactured    for   Jupiter   in   his   Cyclopian 

workshop,  let  8.  426  say: 

^'his  informatum  manibus  iam  parte  polita 
fuJmeti  erat,  toto  genitor  quae  plurima  caolo 
deiicit  in  terras;  pars  imperfecta  manebat. 
tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 
addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis  et  alitis  Austri." 

For  these  two  reasons,  therefore — neither  of  them  indeed 
separably  of  much,  but  still  both  taken  together  of  some,  weight 
— as  well  as  for  the  further  reason  that  imbeb  et  ignbs  in  the 
sense  of  thunderstorm  have  a  more  immediate  connexion  than 
the  elements  water  and  fire  both  with  the  preceding  sun  and 
moon  and  the  succeeding  Arcturus,  Hyades,  and  Triones,  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  lopas  a  more  substantial  and  pictur- 
esque subject  for  his  song,  I  place  myself  unhesitatingly  at  the 
side  of  Servius  and  the  ancient  commentators. 


749-753. 

QUID   TANTUM    OCEANO   PROPERENT   SE   TINGERE   SOLES 
iUBERNI    VEL   QUAE   T.\RDIS    MORA    NOCTIBUS    OBSTET 
INGEMDJANT    PLAUSUM   TYRD  TROESQUE   SEQUUNTUR 
NECNON    ET    VARIO   NOCTEM    SERMONE   TRAHEBAT 
LNFELIX    DIDO   LONGUMQUE   BIBEBAT    AM0R1':M 


Qum— OBSTET.  ''Tardis,  non  longis,  sed  aestivis,  /.  e.,  tarde 
venientibus,"  Servius,  Forbiger,  and  still  more  explicitly  Wagner 
(1861):  "Quae  mora  obstct  noctibus  {a€stivis\  easque  tardas 
(ut  tarde  veniant)  efficiat."  "Cur  dierum  spatia  decrescent  ao 
crescant  per  diversas  anni  vices,"  Heyne. 

.    .    .    "what  cause  delays 
the  summer  nights,  and  shortens  winter  days."         (Drydea). 
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— All  equally  wrong,  and  totally  misunderstanding  the  passage. 

Tardis  is  not  the  slowly  coming  on  nights  of  summer,  but  the 

slowly  departing  nights  of  winter  -  the  only  season  spoken  of, 

an  Ovid,  Ep,  ex  Pont.  2.  4,  25: 

*'Ionga  dies  citius  brumali  sidere,  noxque 
tardior  hibema  solstitialis  erit' 

f'we  shall  have  long  days  in  winter,  and  the  night  at  the 
summer  solstice  shall  be  slower  (viz.,  slower  to  set  or  to  plunge 
into  the  sea;  2.  8:  ''et  iam  nox  humida  caelo  praecipitat ") 
than  the  winter  night];  and  Lucan,  4.  525: 

.     .     .     "nee  segnls  mergere  ponto 
tunc  erat  asti-a  polus;  nam  sol  Ledaea  tenebat 
sidera,  vicino  cum  lux  altissima  Cancro  est; 
nox  turn  Thessalicas  urgebat  parva  sagittas'* 

l^'at  that  time  the  sky  was  not  slow  ('segnis,'  the  tardus  of  our 
text)  to  plunge  the  stars  into  the  sea  (in  other  words,  the  nights 
were  not  slow  to  sink  into  the  sea),  for  it  was  then  summer,  and 
the  nights  were  at  the  shortest,"  /.  e,,  sank  into  the  sea  quicke8t|. 
The  structure,  therefore,  is  not  "quae  mora  obstct  nocttbus 
iaesfiria)  casque  tardas  (ut  tarde  veniant)  efficiat,''  but  "quae 
MORA  OBSTprr  xocTiBus  [hitwmis,  suggested  by  the  immediately 
preceding  hibkrni)  easque  tardas  (ut  se  tarde  ponto  mei^gant) 
effieiat/'  or,  with  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  Virgilian  paradigm, 
"quae  mora  tardis  XOCTIBUS  {hibemis)  OBSTi-rr  quo  minus  pro- 
perent  se  tingere  oceano;*'  and  the  meaning  is  not  "what 
makes  the  winter  days  so  short,  and  the  summer  days  so  long," 
bnl  "what  makes  the  winter  days  so  short,  and  the  winter 
nights  so  long."     Compare  Hom.  Orf.  23,  241: 

xat  rr  x'  oSvQoiiivoiat  tfnvr)  QoSodaxTiXo*;  /t(o^, 
n  fit}  (to   (d)*  frorfOt   ykftt  yXavxtontg  .^O^rjvr}. 
t'vxra  fif'V  fp  TtkQaTri  ^oXix*]^  ^/.^^^^r  ^'w  ^  ttvn 
{/vaar'  t-Ti*  iixtttvM  ^^QvaoO^govov,  ovS  m  tn/iovi 
Cn'yvvai^'  MXtnoSagy  (^aoi  €tvi^{itinoiat  (ftQovtns, 
^ItcfATiov  xai  ^(uihivif ,  oiT   Ho)  ntaXot  nyovaiv 

(where  Minerva  is  the  "mora"  which  on  a  particular  occasion 
makc^  the  night  "tarda"  [doXi%^v\  keeps  it  from  plunging  into 
the  ocean  {ev  /ce^arr^  axBd^er)).  Sen.  Here.  Oet,  147  (Chorus, 
of  the  time  spent  by  Jove  witli  Alcmene): 
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^^  falsa  est  de  geminis  fabula  noctibus, 
aether  quum  tenuit  sidera  longius, 
commisitque  vices  Lucifer  Hespero, 
et  solem  vetuit  Delia  tardior." 

(where  Jupiter's  convenience  is  the  "mora"  which  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion  keeps  the  stars  twice  as  long  in  the  sky  as  usual — 
TARDis  MORA  xocTiBus  obstet).     Val.  Flacc.  3.  210: 

.     .     .    "neque  enim  ignea  cedunt 
astra  loco;  lentis  haeret  nox  conscia  bigis" 

(where  we  have  the  same  slowness  of  the  stars  and  night  to 
depart  from  the  sky— "tardis  noctibus  quo  minus  properent  se 
tingere  oeeano").     Lucret.  5.  695: 

"aut  quia  crassior  est  certis  in  parti  bus  aer, 
sub  tenis  ideo  tremulum  iubar  haesitat  ignis, 
nee  penetrare  potest  facile  atque  emergere  ad  ortus. 
propterea  noctes  hibemo  tempore  longae 
cessant,  duni  veniat  radiatum  insigne  die!'' 

(where  we  have  not  only  the  same  slowness  of  the  long  winter 
nights  to  set  and  make  way  for  the  sun,  but  the  cause  of  that 
slowness).     Auson.  IdylL  8.  49: 

^'aestivos  impelle  dies,  brumamque  niorantem 
noctibus  acceleret  promissus  Caesaris  annus' 

[the  long  days  of  simimer,  and  winter  delaying  with  its  nights, 

i.  e.  the  long  days  of  summer  and  the  long  nights  of  winter]. 

Senec.  Agam.  53: 

"sed  cur  repente  noctis  aestivae  vices 
hibcma  longa  spatia  producunt  mora? 
aut  quid  cadentes  detinet  Stellas  polo? 
Phoebum  moramur:  redde  iam  mundo  diem'* 

(where  the  sunmier  nights  which  should  set  quickly  make  as 
long  a  "mora"  as  the  winter).     Ovid,  Heraid,  18,  113: 

"oscula  congerimus  properata,  sine  ordine,  raptim; 
et  querimur  parvas  noctibus  esse  moras  *' 

(where  the  speaker  complains  that  the  ''mora"  of  the  night  is 
not  long  enough,  that  the  nights  are  too  short);  and  especially 
Paulin.  Natal.  9: 

.    .     .    "breviatas 
cogit  hyems  horas,  cita  lumine,  pigra  tenebris" 
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(where  we  have  again  the  precise  sentiment  of  our  text,  viz., 
the  speed  of  the  winter  day,  and  the  lingering  slowness  of  the 
winter  night — "hyems  cita  lumine''  being  exactly  Virgil's 
ocEANO  PROPEiiENT  SE  TiN(iERE  SOLES  HraERXi,  and  "'pigm  tencbris " 
exactly  VirgiFs  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet). 

The  ancients,  and  particularly  the  poets,  always  pictured  the 
night  as  following  the  course  of  the  sun  or  day;  rising  like 
him  out  of  the  ocean  in  the  east,  as  Aen.  2.  250: 

••voi-titur  interea  caelum  et  ruit  oceano  nox, 
involvens  umbra  magna  terramque  polumque 
Myrmidonumquo  dolos;' 

and  traversing  like  him  the  whole  sky,  as  Aen.  5,  833: 

"iamque  fere  mediam  caeli  nox  humida  metam 
contigorat;" 

and  setting  like  him  in  the  ocean  in  the  west,  as  2.  8: 

.     .     .     ^'et  iam  nox  humida  caelo 
pi-aecipitat,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos/' 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  142: 

^tdum  loquor,  Hesperio  positas  in  littore  metas 
humida  nox  tetigit" 

See  Remm.  on  2.  250;  4.  246. 

Ingeminant:  diviXoiCovai,  repeat  again  and  again,  as  Aesch. 
Kumen.  1012,  ed.  Weil  (Chorus): 

where  x^i^ere,  xaiqevt  is  a  repetition  of  a  previous  xaiqext^ 
XatQete. 

Plausum,  not  plansn;  as  11.  811,  "hastas''  not  hasti.s,  be- 
cause ingeminare  has  always  elsewhere  the  accusative  of  the 
thing  repeated;  Geory.   1.  410: 

.     .     .     ''ter  gutture  voces 
aut  qnater  ingeminaiU." 

Aen.  5.  433: 


5.  457: 


"multa  viri  neiiuicquam  inter  se  vulnera  iactant, 
infilta  cavo  lateri  hufeminnnty 

''nunc  dextra  ingeminant  t'rtfi^,  nunc  ille  siniHtra.' 
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Ovid,  Met.  3.  368  (of  Echo): 

.     .         ^'tamen  haec  in  fine  loquendi 
ingemitmt  races,  audita(|ue  verba  rej)ortat." 

The  applause  is  begun  by  the  Tyrians,  and  only  taken  up 
by  the  Trojans,  the  Tyrians  being  at  home  and  the  Trojans 
their  guests,  and  it  being  customary  in  entertainments  (as 
appears  from  Petron.,  ed.  Hadrian,  p.  124:  ^* Damns  omnes 
plausum  a  familia  inceptum  ")  that  the  applause  should  be  com- 
menced by  the  household.  From  the  separate  applauses,  as 
well  as  the  separate  entrances  (vv.  703  and  711),  it  appears 
clearly  that  the  two  parties  sat  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other. 

NocTEM  TRAHEBAT.  ^'Trahobat  Dido  moras,  et  ex  studio 
difTerebat  sermonem  usque  ad  multam  noctem,"  La  Cerda,  fol- 
lowed by  Heyne  (if  I  rightly  understand  Heyne's  "Noctem 
SERMONE  TRAHEBAT  doctius  quam  alterum,  sermonem  trahere 
in  noctem'')  and  Lemaire.  This  is  not  the  meaning.  "Tra- 
here noctem  sermone"  is  not  to  protract  the  discourse  into  the 
night,  but  to  pass  the  night  in  discourse,  to  pass  the  night 
discoursing,  as  6.  537: 

"et  fors  omno  datum  traherent  per  talia  teinpus;'' 

3.  646:  ^h'itam  in  silvis  traho;'^  2.  92:  ^^vitnm  in  tenebris 
luctuque  trahebarn.''     Ovid,  Trist.  5.   7.  65: 

"sic  animum  tempusque  trahoy  meque  ipse  reduce, 
a  contemplatu  summoveoque  mali.'' 

Ovid,  MeL    7.   2: 

"perpetuaquc  trahetis  inopem  sub  noct©  scncttam 
Phineus  visus  erat," 

and  especially  Prudent.  Cathem.  5.  137: 

"nos  festis  trahimtis  per  pia  gaudia 
fiorfftff  conciliis," 

a  passage  imitated  (see  Rem.  on  1.  780)  from  our  text.  Also, 
Tacit.  Anna/.  13.  20:  "Proveeta  iiox  erat,  et  Neroni  per  vino- 
lentiam  trahebatur,  cum,''  &c.  Ibid.  3.  37:  *'Huc  potius  in- 
tenderet,  diem  editlonibus,  tiovfem  conviviis  traheret,  quam  solus 
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et  nuUis  voluptatibiis  avocatus,  moestam  vigilantiam  et  malas 
euras  exerceret/'     Sil.  12.  20  (ed.  Rup.): 

"riiiois  gelidas  suotuin  noHrs  thorace  gravatis 
sub  lovo  non  aoquo  trahere." 

Propert.  1.  14.  9  (ed.  Hemb.): 

'*nam  sive  optatain  luecuin  t  rah  it  ilia  quiet  em  y 
sou  facili  totuni  ducit  amore  diem, 
turn  mihi  Pactoli  veniunt  sub  tecta  liquores 
ot  legitur  mbris  gemma  sub  aequoribus." 

Lucan,  10.  382: 

'^sic  velut  in  tuta  .se<"uri  pace  trnhebant 
noctis  iter  mediae" 

[were  passing  the  midnight  houi'sj.  Plin.  Jun.  Ep,  3.  1: 
"Nemini  hoc  longiim  est,  tanta  comitate  couvivinm  irahitnr^^ 
\not  is  protracted,  or  drawn  out,  Imt  is  passed,  spent];  and — 
where  we  have  not  only  the  ''noctem  trahere"  and  the  '*serrao" 
of  our  text,  but  even  the  same  subject  of  the  '*sermo,"  viz., 
heroic  "virtus"— Ovid,  Met.  12,  157: 

"non  illos  citharae,  non  illos  carmina  vocum, 
longavo  multifori  deleotat  tibia  buxi; 
sed  noctrm  sermone  trahtoif,  virtusr|ue  loquendi 
materia  est."' 

The  expression  is  exactly  taniamonnt  to  ducere  noc- 
tern,  9.  166: 

.     .     ^^fioctem  custodia  dticit 
insomnera  ludo;" 

Georg,  3,  379:  "Hie  noctem  ludo  ducunt;'"  Propert.  4.  6.  85; 

**sic  uortem  patera,  sic  dtwnm  carmine,  donee 
iniiciat  radios  in  mea  vina  dies;  * 

and  both  expressions  are  weaker  than  educe  re  noctem, 
which  is  to  pass  the  whole  night,  as  Val.  Flacc.   1.  250: 

'^hanc  vero,  o  socii,  venientem  in  littore  laoti 
dulcibus  alloquiis  ludocjue   rdticite  iiortrw.'' 

Compare  Ter.  Adelph.  4.  2.  52: 

.  .  .  "cyathos  sorbillans  paulatim  hunc  prtxtucam  dieiny 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  an   example  of  the  ambiguity  of 
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language,  that  both  expressions,  both  trahere  noctem  and 
ducere  noctem,  have  also  the  very  different  meaning:  to 
bring  on  or  bring  in  the  night,  lead  tlie  night  in,  introduce  the 
night  (Ovid,  Met.  1.  219: 

.     .     .     ^'fra/terent  cum  sera  crepuscula  noctem:' 
Oeory.   3.  156: 

"sole  reoens  orto,  aut  noeteni  ducentibus  astris"), 
verj'  nearly  the  meaning  which  La  Cerda  and  Heyne  and  Le- 
maire  have,   incorrectly  as  I  think,  attributed   to   the  "trahere 
noctem''  of  our  text 


754-756. 

MULTA    SUPER    PRIAMO    ROOrTAXS    SUPER    HECTORE   MULTA 

NUNC    QUIBUS    AURORAE    VENISSET    FIUUS    ARMIS 

NUNC    gUAl.tiS    DIOMEDIS    EQUI    NUNC    QUANTUS    ACHILLES 

Super  priamo.— A  Greek  foi-m,  used  occasicmally  by  other  Latin 
writers  (Cic.  ad  Att,  10.  H.  10:  *'sed  hac  super  re  nimis"), 
as  well  as  elsewhere  by  Virgil  himself,  10.  839;  Geory,  4,  559; 
Aelian.  Var.  Hist.  12.  52:  laovLQai^<^  o  QTjtcoQ  eXeyev  vutQ  irjg 
^Orjvaiiov  /coleco^j  o^toiav  eivai  zaig  eraiQaig. 

Nunc  quibus  aurorae  venisset  filius  armis. — What  was 
there  so  remarkable  in  the  arms  of  Memnon,  that  not  only  was 
Dido  inquisitive  about  them,  but  that  they  are  placed  by  Virgil 
in  the  same  category  with  the  horses  of  Diomede,  and  even 
with  Achilles  himself?  Heyne  replies,  either  there  must  have 
been  some  myth  about  them  (and  SeiTius's  intimation  that  they 
were  made  by  Vulcan  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received),  or  Dido  was  curious,  not  about  Memnon's  own  arms, 
but  about  the  arms  of  Memnon's  army,  which,  being  barbaric, 
should  have  arms  very  different  from  the  Trojan;  or,  finally, 
the  arms  of  Memnon  and  the  horses  of  Diomede  are  mere 
variations  of  Memnon  and  Diomede:  *^Nisi  itaque  poeta  fabu- 
1am   parum    nunc   notam    secutus   est,   nee  commentitium  est, 
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quod  in  Servianis  legitur,  a  Viilcano  facta  fuisse  ei  arma,  ad 
barbariciim  exercitus  Memnonii  apparatum,  a  Troiano  more 
diversum,  referendum  est;  cf.  Dictyn,  4.  4  et  o.  Quod  nisi 
probare  malis,  arcipienda  verba  sunt  simpliciter,  ut  sit  variata 
oratio  pro  vulgari:  multa  rogitatus  porro  super  Mannone,  et 
Dwrneikf  et  Arlu'tle''  —  ixn  answer  as  misty,  uncertain,  and  be- 
wildering as  the  answer  of  the  Wakefield  to  the  same  question 
("De  his  armis  rogat,  utpote  divini  artificis  solertia  elaboratis, 
quum  ex  Vulcani  prodierint  officina,  ipso  Virgilio  teste,  8.  384: 

^te  potuit  lacrj'mis  Tithonia  tlecteie  coniunx  ) 
is  clear,   decisive,  and,   even  without  the  testimony  of  Servius 
(ed.  Lion),  ad  8.  384   ("Aurora  [quae  petivit]   pro  Memnone"), 
undoubtedly  true. 

Nunc  quamus  achuxes.  '*Quam  magnus  corporis  viribus 
et  animi  virtute,''  Heyne.  I  think  not;  because  such  a  ques- 
tion bears  no  resemblance  to  the  other  questions  asked  by  Dido, 
all  of  which  concerned  particularities  about  which  a  woman  was 
likely  to  be  curious,  and  which  were  capable  of  being  answered 
in  a  few  words,  whereas  the  question,  '*quam  magnus  Achilles 
corporis  viribus  et  animi  viitute?"  was  too  comprehensive  to  be 
answered  in  less  than  an  Aehilleis.  The  question  relates  solely 
to  the  great  stature  for  which  Achilles  was  remarkable;  see 
Horn.  //.  21,  108  (Achilles  himself  speaking): 

Propert.  2.  9.  13: 

.    .    .     **et  tanti  corpus  Achilli 
maximaque  in  parva  sustulit  08sa  roann/' 

Lycophron,  (hssaadra,  860  (ed.  Potter): 

jiti'ifkii'  tov  ttvanri/v^',  ,/mxov  roiror, 
X((t   .Im{hSo^,  ,i(irjOTriim  6(uov  ftn/i]^. 

Philostratus,  Heroic,  p.  204  (ed.  Boisson):  r.iiQifii^^  de  to  oiofia 
e(faiveiOy  av^ii^eii^  re  qaov  ?^  ca  /cQOi;  xaii;  jri^yatg  devdQa. 
Quintus  Calaber  (3.  60),  describing  Achilles  wounded  by  Apollo: 

ats  ao  ifft},  x(u  (doroy  ouov  vn/ttaatp  fTt'/t^ij. 
ti^ifit  (f'  taoft/Jtroi,  OTvyHfOif  /f()Ofrjxt   ^ikt-uvof, 
xni  k    */oaiv  ovtriat  xarn  aif  V{f0p.     tuijjtt  Suvku 
dvatw  vno  xoHiirjf  o  (f'  avki^Htntr    ifirt  nvftyo^;. 
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Also  the  account  given  by  the  same  author  (3.  709)  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  funeral  pyre  required  to  burn  the  corpse  of  Achilles. 
Also  Hor.   Carm.  4,  6,   9: 

'^ille  \sci\.  AchilleBj,  mordaci  velut  icta  fen'o 
pinus,  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro, 
procidit  late,  posuitque  colluin  in 
pulvere  Teucro." 

So  understood,  the  question  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony 
with  the  context^  but  should  any  one  still  doubt  that  it  is  solely 
to  the  physical  build,  and  not  at  all  to  the  valour  or  other 
moral  qualities  of  Achilles,  Dido's  question  refers,  let  him  com- 
pare Horn.  //.   24,   629: 

tjTot   .t<(o^fiiudtj<;   notftfAO.;  d^tn'utt^   A/O.tiu, 
oooo<;  ft}v,  oto^'  jy   &toiai  yno  avitt  t(oxn, 

where  oaaog  (exactly  Dido's  (,>uantus)  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  of  how  great  stature,  exactly  as  Philostr.  Heroic,  (ed. 
Boisson),  p.  30,  /mi  eidov^  fere,  alevaa^  e^^  xo  ^lyeiov,  avto  le 
10  Tcad'og  o^jp*  yijt;,  xm  tov  Vr/avta  oaog  iiv.  Compare  also 
Val.  Flacc.  5.  209: 

.     .     .     "(|uam  magniis  Enipeus, 
et  pater  aurato  quant  us  iacet  Inachus  antro. ' 

Aen,   2.   592: 

.     .     '^confessa  deam,  qualisque  videri 
caelicolis  et  quanta  solet." 

llnd.  2.  644:  '^tantn.s  in  arma  patet''  /Wrf.  3.  641:  ''qualis 
qtiafitusqwe  cavo  Polyphemus  in  antro."  Ovid,  Met.  13.  842 
(Polyphemus  recommending  himself  to  Galatea): 

"aspice,  sim  quantum,    non  est  hoc  corpore  maior 
lupiter  in  caelo." 

Ibid.  3.  284: 

.     .    .     ^^  quafiitisq\xe,  et  quaUs  ab  alta 
lunone  excipitur.' 

Ibid.  15.  661  (Aesculapius  speaking): 

^'vertar  in  hunc  [anguem].    sed  maior  ero,  tantu8(\\3i^  videbor 
in  (quantum  vorti  caelestia  corpora  debenf 
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And  Aen,  12,  701,  where  Aeneas  himself  is  described  to  be 

''^quantus  Athos,  aut  quanius  Eryx,  aut  ipse,  coruscis 
cnm  freniit  ilicibas^  quatitttSy  gaudetque  nivali 
vertice  se  attoUens  pater  AppeniuDus  ad  auras  '* 

See  Rem.  on  "ingenti  manu,''  5.  487: 

Die   .   .   .   NOBIS  iNsroiAS   .    .    .   DANAUM.    See  Aen,  2,  65, 
and  Rem. 


END    OF    VOLUME   I. 
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